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ABSTRACT 

The current status of education for 1992 is presented 
in the form of education "indicators"— key data that measure the 
health of education, monitor important developments, and show trends 
in major aspects of education. The 60 indicators have been divided 
into 6 areas: (1) access, participation, and progress; (2) 
achievement, attainment, and curriculum; (3) economic and other 
outcomes of education; (4) size and growth of educational 
institutions; (5) climate, classrooms, and diversity in educational 
institutions; and (6) human and financial resources of educational 
institutions. The report includes the text, tables, and charts for 
each indicator plus the technical supporting data, supplemental 
information, and data sources. This edition integrates indicators on 
issues in elementary and secondary education with those on issues in 
postsecondary education to reflect the continuity of educational 
experiences. New indicators include the following: (1) enrollment 
below modal grade for language minority students; (2) international 
comparisons of mathematics and science performance; (3) international 
comparisons of educational attainment; (4) course-taking in academic, 
vocational, and personal use education among high school graduates; 
(5) programs and services offered by schools; (6) crime in the 
schools; (7) federal support for education; and (8) international 
comparisons of public expenditures of education extended to higher 
education. (MLF) 
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Commissioner's Statement 



The National Center for Education Statistics 
(NCES) gathers and publishes information on the 
status and progress of education in the United 
States. The federal authorization for these 
activities (with antecedents to 1867) states that 
the Center ^vill "collect, collate, and from time to 
time, report full and complete statistics on the 
condition of education in the United States." The 
Hawkins-Stafford Elementary and Secondary 
School Improvement Amendments of 1988 
(Public Law 100-297) mandate an annual 
statistical report on the subject from the 
Commissioner of Education Statistics. This 1992 
edition of Tlw Condition of Education responds to 
the requirements of law. 

Or^fanization. The condition of education 
"indicators" — key data that measure the health of 
education, monitor important developments, and 
show trends in major aspects of education — are 
divided into six areas: (1) access, participation; 
and progress; (2) achievement, attainment, and 
curriculum; (3) economic and other outcomes of 
education; (4) size and growth of educational 
institutions; (5) climate, classrooms, and diversity 
in educational institutions; and (6) human and 
financial resources of educational institutions. 
The report includes the text, tables, and charts 
for each indicator plus the technical supporting 
data, supplemental information, and data 
sources. 

This edition of The Condition of Education reflects 
some important changes from recent years. The 
format of The Condition of Education is designed 
to present statistical information in an accessible 
manner for a general audience. The major 
innovation of this edition is the integration of 
indicators on issues in elementary and secondary 
education with those on issues in postsecondary 
education to reflect the continuity of educational 
experiences. The essence of each indicator is on 
two facing pages. On the first page, the results 
are highlighted and a table presents the data. 
On the second page, one or more charts give a 
graphic representation to the major implications 
of the indicator. In addition, there is a 
discussion preceding each group of indicators 
relating them to one another. As in previous 
years, additional tables supporting each indicator 
are placed in an appendix. New this year are a 
variety of features to improve access to each part 
of the volume. 



Indicator Selection. The indicators portrayed here 
are selective. No more than 60 indicators are 
presented in each year's report. By contrast, the 
Center's major annual compendium. The Digest of 
Education Statistics, includes nearly 400 statistical 
tables, plus figures and appendices in its 1991 
edition. The indicators represent a consensus of 
professional judgment on the most significant 
national measures of the condition and progress 
of education at this time, but tempered, 
necessarily, by the availability of current and 
valid informa ion. They reflect a basic core that 
can be repeated with updated information every 
year, supplemented by a more limited set of 
indicators based on infrequent or one-time 
studies. 

This year new indicators include: 

• Enrollment below modal grade for language 
minority students {Indicator 4); 

• International comparisons of mathematics 
and science performance {Indicators 16 and 
17); 

• International comparisons of educational 
attainment {Indicators 21 and 23); 

• Course-taking in academic, vocational, and 
personal use education among high school 
graduates {Indicator 25); 

• Programs and services offered by schools 
{Indicator 40); 

• Crime in the schoi)ls {Indicator 43); 

• Federal support for education {Indicator 47); 
and 

• International comparisons of public 
expenditures for education {Indicator 49) 
extended to higher education. 

Interest in Education Indicators. The concept of 
education indicators has gaineci the attention of 
the U.S. Congress, national organizations, states, 
and localities. To assist the Center in 
conceptualizing and developing a set of 
education indicators useful to policymakers and 
researchers, the Congress mandated that NCES 
convene a special study panel of experts to 
"make recommendations concerning the 
determination of education indicators for study 
and report" (Public Law 100-297). The report of 
this panel, titled Education Counts: An Indicator 
System to Monitor the Nation's Educational Health, 
was submitted to Congress in September 1991. 
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The report recommended that NCES abandon 
the simple organizing device that has been 
common in educational indicator reporting, that 
of grouping data into categories of inputs, 
processes, and outputs. Instead, as a framework 
for reporting, the panel selected six enduring 
issue areas: learner outcomes, quality of 
education institutions, readiness for school, 
societal support for learning, education and 
economic productivity, and equity. The panel 
also broke with the tradition of choosing 
indicators parsimoniously. Instead, the report 
describes an information system that leaves few 
corners of the learning enterprise unexamined. 
The cornerstone of the reporting system would 
be periodic reports in each of the issue areas. 

Responding to these recommendations while 
serving the needs of policymakers presents NCES 
with several challenges — imposing sensible limits 
on the volume of indicator information, 
strengthening analytic and interpretive capacity, 
and distinguishing between data suitable for 
indicator reporting and data that are valid for 
statistical research and monitoring. We hope 
that in the future The Condition of Education, 
which addresses a unique need for a broad 
overview of the educational enterprise, will be 
just one component of a larger reporting system 
on the state of education in our nation. 

In developing indicators, the Center has 
participated in a widening national discussion 
about the types of measures that are useful in 
monitoring the progress of education. The 
adoption of a set of National Education Goals by 
the President and the nation's governors was 
accompanied by a commitment to annual 
reporting on progress toward the goals. The 
National Education Goals Panel in September 
1991 published its first report with selected 
indicators and recommendations for othfjr 
appropriate measures by which the nation can 
monitor the goals. A number of local education 
agencies and states are monitoring their own 
reform agendas through education indicators. 
Also, at the national level, the Council of Chief 
State School Officers seeks to have consistent 
reporting by the states on a number of indicators 
that it has identified. 



studies carried out by NCES as well as from 
surveys conducted elsewhere, both within and 
outside the federal government. Although 
indicators may be simple statistics, more often 
they are analyses — examining relationships; 
showing changes over time; comparing or 
contrasting subpopulations, regions, or states; or 
studying characteristics of students from 
different backgrounds. Data used for these 
indicators are the most valid and representative 
education statistics available in the United States 
today for the subjects and issues with which they 
deal. 

The utility of The Condition of Education should 
continue to increase as more diverse, high 
quality data become available, especially as new 
time series can be constructed. Elementary and 
secondary education data will be enhanced by 
revisions in the basic data collected about public 
schools in the Common Core of Data and about 
private schools from the Private School Survey. 
The Schools and Staffing Survey (5ASS) and the 
National Educational Longitudinal Study of 1988 
both contribute substantially to elementary and 
secondary education indicators. 

The Integrated Postsecondary Education Data 
System includes information from accredited 2- 
and 4-year colleges and universities as well as 
nonaccredited institutions whether they arc 
public or private, 4-year, 2-year, or less-than-2- 
year. Information from this broader group of 
institutio.is provides a much clearer picture of 
what is i^appening in the full scope of 
postsecondary education. Other studies being 
conducted by the Center will be the basis for 
new indicators on postsecondary education 
issues: the Beginning Postsecondary Student 
study, and the fourth followup of the High 
School and Beyond 1980 Sophomore Cohort. 

I hope you find the material helpful and invite 
you to send us comments on how to make future 
editions even more useful. 

Emerson j. Elliott 
Acting Commissioner of 
Education Statistics 



Data sources. The indicators presented in this 
report have been developed using data from 
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"Why do we r ek to know the 
condition of education? In the 
answer to this question will be 
found the reasons for the 
elaborate statistical record which 
forms a feature of all official 
school reports. We take an 
account of education so that we 
may know whether it i^ sufficient 
in amount and good in quahty." 

Henry Barnard 

First Commissioner of Education 

Introduction 

During the 1980s, the country became 
increasingly aware of the range of critical issues 
facing education. These issues were nationwide 
in scope, and included inequality of opportunity 
for a good education for all segments of the 
population, general low academic performance, 
drug use and violence in the schools, 
unacceptably high dropout rates, high cost of a 
college education, and slowing productivity 
growth of workers. These concerns continue to 
have serious implications, not only for schools 
and colleges, but for the future of individual 
citizens, U.S. economic competitiveness, and 
ultimately the structure and cohesiveness of 
American society and culture. 

The Condition of Education provides a means to 
report where progress is being made and where 
it is not, to draw attention to emerging issues, 
and to inform the ongoing policy debate. 

The Structure of the Condition of Education 

A quick tour of the volume may help the reader 
make the best use of it. The core of the volume 
consists of 60 indicators. Each indicator ?s 
presented on two pages. However, included in 
the back of the volume are supplemental tables 
providing additional details, and sometimes an 
explanatory note on a technical or data-related 
issue. 

The 60 indicators are organized into 6 sections. 
The 6 sections are: 1) Access, Participation, and 
Progress; 2) Achievement, Attainment, and 
Curriculum; 3) Economic anJ Other Outcomes 
of Education; 4) Size, Growth, and Output of 



Educational Institutions; 5) Climate, Classrooms, 
and Diversity in Educational Institutions; and 6) 
Human and Financial Resources of Educational 
Institutions. Instead of separating elementary 
and secondary education from postsecondary 
education indicators, this edition integrates 
elementary, secondary, and postsecondary 
education into each of the six sections. One can 
find information on an issue either by using the 
table of contents which lists the 60 indicators or 
by using the index which references not only the 
indicators but also the supplemental tables. 
When an updated indicator is not available in 
this volume, the index references the indicator 
number and edition of the Condition of Education 
which last published the indicator. 

Each of the 6 sections of indicators is introduced 
with a short essay which interprets and 
summarizes some of the results that are found in 
the indicators as they relate to an important 
issue. In addition, the results from throughout 
the volume as they relate to particular issues 
that cut across the sections of the report are 
pulled together below. 

At the bottom of each of the two indicator pages 
is the source of the data for the indicator. A 
description of the sources is provided starting on 
page 375. Sometimes more knowledge about the 
type of survey used to calculate the indicator 
can give the reader insights into interpreting the 
indicator. Some of the terms used in this report 
may not be familiar to all readers. Thus, a 
glossary is provided starting on page 401 . 

An indicator is not the same as a statistic 
because it is carefully designed to allow 
comparison, either over time, across countries, 
between groups, between sectors of education, 
and so forth. For this reason, the same data may 
be used to construct several indicators. For 
example. Indicator 8 uses data on enrollment in 
college to calculate the percentage of high school 
graduates enrolled in college. This percentage is 
the rate at which a specific population group 
participates in higher education. This indicator 
is informative about opportunities available or 
pursued, and it can be compared over time and 
between age groups. Indicator 47 also uses data 
on enrollment to calculate the percentage of 
students who are of certain ages. This indicator 
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is informative about the changing age 
composition of students, and it can be compared 
over time and between sectors of higher 
education. 

in the remainder of the overview, we gather 
some of the disparate pieces of evidence on 
selected issues: math and science education with 
an emphasis on differences between males and 
females, the education of minority groups 
including blacks and Hispanics, and the 
education of women. References to indicators 
and tables are given in parentheses. The table 
references are to the supplemental tables starting 
on page 157. Occasionally, references to 
indicators in a previous edition of The Condiliou 
of Educatiou are given and can be recognized by 
the year added to the reference. 

Math and Science 

The President and the governors set a goal that 
U.S. students be first in the world in math and 
science achievement by the year 2000. By both 
highlighting the importance of math and science 
and setting a high standard for U.S. students to 
achieve, the hope is to stimulate efforts of 
schools and teachers to improve math and 
science education and to encourage more 
students to study math and science and take 
pride in doing well. In particular, policymakers 
hope to increase participation in math and 
science among women, blacks, Hispanics, and 
students from low income families. To excel in 
math and science, possibly more than in other 
subjects, requires early interest, participation, 
and achievement, so the indicators range from 
math and science achievement of 9-year-olds to 
the fields of conferred doctor'? degrees. The 
results outlined below highlight differences 
between males and females. 

Achkvemeut of ;^irls compiired to boys 

The National Assessment of Educational 
Progress (NAEP) has been reporting the 
performance of students in reading, writing, 
science, mathematics, and other subjects for the 
past 20 years. At age 9, there was no difference 
between boys and girls in average math 
proficiency from 1973 to 1990. In science, the 
same general conclusion holds but is weaker. 
By age 17, girls seem to have fallen a little 
behind. In 1990, the average mathematics 



proficiency of 17-year-old men and women were 
similar, but in earlier years 17-year-old men 
were a little more proficient than women 
{hidicator 14). However, among college-bound 
men and women who take the SAT women on 
average score 45 points lower on the math 
component (Table 18-9), In science, the 
differences were larger, but there is some 
evidence it has been shrinking (hidicator 75). In 
1990, a greater percentage of eighth-grade girls 
than boys reported that they never used 
computers or wrote reports or projects in their 
math classes {Indicator 42). 

International comparisons show that patterns of 
differences between boys and girls in math and 
science achievement are similar in the United 
States and other countries. In most of the 
countries participating in the 1991 International 
Assessment of Educational Progress (lAEP), 
9-year-old boys and girls performed equally well 
on the mathematics assessment, but, in several 
countries, girls did slightly less well than boys at 
age 13 {Indicator 16). Korea was an exception: 
there, girls scores' were slightly lower than boys' 
at age 9 but appeared to catch up to them by 
age 13. In science, 9-year-old girls already were 
performing poorer than boys in most countries, 
except for the United States, and by age 13 were 
behind in even more countries, including the 
United States {Indicator 17). Taiwan was an 
exception: there, girls scored lower than boys at 
age 9 but scored equally well at age 13. 

However, girls in the United States seem to fall 
behind their counterparts in other countries 
between the ages of 9 and 13. In math, at age 9, 
girls were already behind their counterparts in 
Korea, the former Soviet Union, and Taiwan; by 
age 13 they had also fallen behind their 
counierparts in Canada. In science, at age 9, 
girls scored comparably to their counterparts in 
Korea, Taiwan, and Canada and higher than 
their counterparts in the Soviet Union; by 13 
they had fallen behind their counterparts in 
K')rea, the Soviet Union, and Taiwan {Indicator 
17). 

CoHrb*>takin*^ 

In the high school class of 1987, women took 
slightly more of their credits in academic 
subjects than men, but slightly fewer credits in 
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math (2.92 v. 3.03) and science (2.53 v. 2.66). 
Although women were more likely than men to 
take algebra 1 and algebra 11 and as likely to take 
geometry, they were less likely to take 
trigonometry, analysis, or calculus. Although 
women were more likely than men to take 
biology, they were less likely to take chemistry, 
and much less likely to take physicsJ 

The differences between men and women in 
math and science course-taking that have begun 
to appear in high school become larger in 
college. In addition, a background in math and 
science in high school can be important for 
studying other subjects in college, such as 
computer science and engineering. In 1990, 
women were less likely than white men to major 
in the natural sciences as undergraduates. Asian 
women were an exception — they were 
substantially more likely than white men to 
major in the natural sciences (Indicator 26). 
However, differences between men and women 
have been narrowing since the early 1970s. 
Women were much less likely than men to 
major in computer science or engineering as 
undergraduates. The situation has changed, 
however, because women in the 1980s were 
more likely to choose these fields than they had 
been in the 1970s (Table 2:10-2, 1991). 

At the graduate level, men still are even more 
likely than women to major in the natural 
sciences than at the undergraduate level. In 
1990, at the master's degree level men were 75 
percent more likely than women and at the 
doctorate level were 53 percent more likely than 
women to major in the natural sciences. Men 
were five times more likely than women to 
major in computer science and engineering at 
the graduate level, about the same as they were 
at the bachelor's level Undicator 27). 

Poi^tsecoudarx/ de;;^recs 

Change in the number of higher education 
degrees conferred in math, science, and 
engineering fields is an indication of the supply 
of new talent. However, the growth or decline 
in the number of degrees conferred may not be 
indicativ^e of an oversupply or shortage of 
scientists and engineers. A shortage would be 
indicated if graduates in these fields were 



finding an increasing number of job offers and if 
the salaries being offered were rising. 

The number of bachelor's degrees conferred in 
the natural sciences has fallen since 1975. While 
the number of bachelor's degrees in all fields 
increased between 1975 and 1990, the number in 
the natural sciences fell. Fewer college 
graduates are choosing to study physical and life 
sciences (Table 28-1). The number of degrees 
conferred in engineering rose then fell during 
this period— from 46,900 in 1975, to 96,100 in 
1985, and down to 82/100 in 1990. On the other 
hand, the number of college students earning 
bachelor's degrees in computer and information 
sciences increased from 5,000 bachelor's degrees 
in 1975 to 27,400 in 1990 (Table 28-3). Although 
there have been shifts in the number of degrees 
in specific science and engineering fields, the 
total number of bachelor's degrees in these fields 
fell significantly between 1986 and 1990— from 
214,400 to 177,400 degrees. 

At the graduate level, the pattenvt were 
generally of stable or falling numbers during the 
last half of the 1970s and of stable or rising 
numbers during the 1980s. The total number of 
science and engineering master's degrees wa,^ 
stable during the last half of the 1970s and grew 
during the 1980s. The growth was almost 
entirely in computer science and engineering 
fields. At the doctorate level the pattern was 
similar for the total number of science and 
engineering, but the number of natural science 
degrees grew 17 percent in the 1980s. It should 
be noted that a substantial number of graduate 
level degrees in science and engineering fields 
are awarded to non-U.S. citizens most of whom 
do not have definite postgraduate plans in the 
United States {Indkator 2:21 and Table 2:21-5, 
1991). 

Minorities 

Getting a high quality education is one of the 
means available to blacks and Hispanics to fight 
their economic disadvantages. Black and 
Hispanic children are much more likely to live 
below the poverty line. In 1990, 44 percent of 
black children and 38 percent of Hispanic 
children compared to 15 percent of white 
children lived in families with income below the 
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poverty line {Indicator 39). The size of the 
differences and the change over time in 
differences in educational achievement betureen 
blacks and Hispanics on the one hand and 
urhites on the other are outlined belour. 

Slacks 

Starting disadvantaged children in education 
early is the philosophy behind Head Start, a 
popular program for disadvantaged preschool 
children. Hourever, differences in access to 
education betureen black and white children 
start before kindergarten. In 1989, 30 percent of 
black 3- and 4-year-olds were in a nursery 
school program compared to 40 percent of 
v/ tes. While there has been an increase in the 
proportion of both white and black 3- and 
4-year-olds attending nursery school, the 
proportion for whites has increased at a faster 
rate. On the other hand, in 1989, 78 percent of 
black 5-year-olds were in kindergarten, similar 
to the rate (81 percent) for whites {Indicator 2). 

FJenwntari/ school. Since the mid-1970s the 
percentage of 8- and 13-year-old children who 
were "behind", that is, one or more years below 
the modal (most common) grade for their age, 
has risen for all children {Indicator 3)} However, 
more black than white children fall behind 
between ages 8 and 13.^ In 1989, 27 percent of 
black 8-year-old boys were in 2nd grade or 
below, about the same as their white 
counterparts. However, 49 percent of black 
13-year-olds were in 7th grade or below, 
compared to 32 percent of their white 
counterparts. Though girls in general are less 
likely than boys to be below the modal grade for 
their age, 8-year-old black girls were already 
behind their white counterparts. 

As early as age 9, academic proficiency in 
reading, math, and science as measured by the 
National Assessment of Educational Progress 
(NAEP) is lower for black children than for their 
white counterparts. However, in recent years 
the gap was narrower than it was two decades 
ago. In 1990, black 9-year-olds were 35 scale 
points behind whites in reading, compared to 44 
scale points behind in 1970 {Indicator 12); 27 
points behind whites in math, compared to 35 
points behind in 1973 {Indicator 14); and 42 
points behind in science, compared to 57 points 



behind in 1970 {Indicator 15). The patterns for 
13-year-olds were similar. As a basis for 
comparison, consider that, in 1990, the increase 
per year of age in average proficiency between 
age 9 and 13 in reading, math, and science was 
10, 12, and 7 scale points, respectively. 

Secondary school BJack teenagers have 
substantially increased their efforts in high 
school. Despite more black 13-year-olds being 
one or more years below modal grade, fewer 
black teenagers are dropping out of high school 
before graduating. Between 1989 and 1990, 5 
percent of black high school students 15 or older 
in grades 10-12 dropped out ot school compared 
to 3.3 percent of whites. Although still 
considered too high by many educators, the rate 
among blacks (5 percent) was substantially 
lower than it was 2 decades earlier (9.9 percent, 
Indicator 5). In 1990, 78 percent of black 19- to 
20-year-olds had graduated from high school 
compared to 68 percent in 1973 {Indicator 20). 
The completion rate for whites was higher (87 
percent) but largely unchanged over the same 
period, so the black-white differential narrowed 
considerably. , 

Near the end of high school, NAEP again gives 
evidence that there is a large but narrowing gap 
in achievement between blacks and whites. 
Blacks have improved relative to whites in 
reading/ mathematics, and .science. For example, 
in 1971 average reading proficiency among 
17-year-old blacks was well below (52 scale 
points) 17-year-old whites and also below (22 
points) 13-year-old whites; in 1990, the 
proficiency of 17-year-old blacks was closer (22 
points) to that of 17-year-old whites, and slightly 
higher than 13-year-old whites. In 1970, average 
mathematics proficiency among 17-year-old 
blacks was 40 scale points behind their white 
counterparts and about the same as 13-year-old 
whites; in 1990, it was 21 f)oints behind 
17-year-old whites, and 1? points above 
13-year -old whites, 

The Scholastic Aptitude Test (SAT) provides 
corrobor >i ng evidence of the gains made by 
blacks. Ill 1991, average black scores were 90 
points lov^er than whites' on tfte verbal 
component of the SAT and 104 points lower on 
the math component; in 1976 they had been 119 
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and 139 points lower, respectively (Tables 18-8 
and 18-9). The conclusion is the sanne — blacks 
are behind their white counterparts but catching 
up. 

Higher education. Gains made by blacks in 
higher education are not as dramatic as those in 
elementary and secondary education. The 
percentage of blacks enrolling in college in the 
fall following high school graduation was near 
50 percent in the late 1980s, about the same as it 
was in 1978 (an earlier high point for this 
indicator). 1 he percentage of blacks going 
immediately on to college has increased since 
1983, as has the rate for whites, so the gap 
remains at c^bout 14 percentage points {Indicator 
7). Some of the difference may be made up by 
delayed entry, as blacks are more likely than 
whites to enroll in college after a delay (Indicator 
2:2, 1991). Overall, about 30 percent of black 
high school graduates 16-24 years old were 
enrolled in college as undergraduates during the 
late 1980s, about the same as were during the 
last half of the 1970s. In contrast, in 1990, about 
38 percent o^ their white counterparts were 
enrolled in college, up from 30 percent a decade 
earlier {Indicator 9). 

College attainment among blacks is far lower 
than it is for whites. In 1991, 41 percent of black 
high school graduates 25 to 29 years old had 
completed 1 or more years of college, compared 
to 55 percent of their white counterparts. In 
addition, only 14 percent of black high school 
graduates old had completed 4 or more years of 
college compared to 30 percent of their white 
counterparts. During the 1970s, the percentage 
of both Vv^hite and black high school graduates 
completing 1 or more or 4 or more years of 
college grew; during the 1980s, however, there 
was little change in these college attainment 
rates (Indicator 22). 

Using information on the number of bachelor's 
degrees awarded, the pattern of change in 
degrees earned between 1977 and 1990 was 
different for black men and women. The 
number earned by men declined each year 
except for the most recent one, whereas the 
number earned by women fluctuated up and 
down. In contrast, the number of bachelor's 
degrees earned by white women increased ;:^ach 



year and, after 1979, the number earned by 
white men remained stable despite a decline in 
the number of whites graduating from high 
school early in the decade (Indicator 24). 

The fields of study of black degree recipients 
often differ from those of whites at both the 
undergraduate and graduate levels, but these 
differences have narrowed over time. In 1990, at 
the bachelor's degree level, black men were less 
likely than white men to major in the natural 
sciences but more likely to major in 
technical/professional fields (other than 
education and business). At the doctorate level, 
black men were much less likely than white men 
to major in the natural sciences or in the 
computer sciences and engineering, but much 
more likely to major in education. Among 
women, blacks were less likely than whites to 
major in education at the bachelor's level, but 
more likely to do so at the doctor's level 
(Indicator 26). 

Although blacks generally earn less than whites, 
among both blacks and whites those with more 
education have better employment and earnings 
outcomes. In 1990, only 31 percent of blacks 
who dropped out of high school between 1989 
and 1990 were employed. Among blacks who 
completed high school but did not enroll in 
college, 45 percent were employed — higher but 
still very low (Indiaitor 29). Earnings among 25- 
to 34-year-old blacks, particularly black women, 
show that the incentive to pursue additional 
education is sizeable. In 1990, black males with 
9-11 years of schooling earned 28 percent less 
than those with 12 years of schooling; those with 
4 or more years of college earned 66 percent 
more. Black females with 9-11 years of 
schooling earned 56 percent less than those with 
12 years of schooling; those with 4 or moie years 
of college earned 109 percent more. Between 
1974 and 1990, for blacks the earnings advantage 
of completing college increased (Indicator 31). 

Hispanics 

Hispanics, as a minority group in the Uinted 
States, have had a very different history than 
blacks. There is a great deal of diversity among 
Hispanics. The three largest Hispanic subgroups 
ure Mexican-Americans, Puerto Ricans, and 
Cubans. Recent immigrants from Central and 
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South America arc a fourth group. They live in 
different parts of the United States, their 
economic circumstances vary, and their periods 
of immigraton are differc-nt. Still, all share the 
Spanish language in their cultural heritage. Of 
course, a much higher proportion of Hi^panics 
than non-Hispanics are foreign born. As a 
result, Hispanic children are more likely not to 
hear or speak English at home and are more 
likely to have limited English proficiency.^ As 
mentioned earlier, in 1990, 38 percent of 
Hispanic children lived in families with income 
below the poverty line, compared to 15 percent 
of white children {Indicator 39). Although the 
source of their disadvantages are different, the 
effects on their performance in the education 
system are not unlike blacks. Highlighted below 
are noteworthy differences in the education of 
Hispanics on the one hand, from blacks and 
whites on the other. 

Hispanics, like Asians, are a growing minority 
group in the United States; the percentage of 
students who are Hispanic has increased 
substantially. In 1989, 20 percent of students in 
public schools in the central cities of 
metropolitan areas were Hispanic, up frorn 1 1 
percent in 1972. In public schools in other parts 
of metropolitan areas 10 percent of the student 
body were Hispanic; in private schools, 7 
percent were Hispanic ilmiicatov 37). 

Most racial/ethnic groups reported a similar 
percentage of occurrence of most types of 
criminal activity in their t>chool in 1989. One 
exception was that Hispanics were much more 
likely to report the presence of street gangs in 
their schools— 32 percent, compared to 12 
percent of whites and 20 percent of blacks 
{Indicator 43). 

Preprimary. Hispanic 3- and 4-year-okls were 
less likely than both black and white children to 
attend nursery school— in 1989, that rate was 20 
percent compared to 30 percent of black children 
and 40 percent of white children. The gap 
between Hispanics and whites has grown over 
tinie — the proportion of white children attending 
nursery school increased from 22 percent in 1974 
to 40 percent in 1990, while for Hispanics ii 
increased from 16 percent in 1974 to only 20 
percent in 1990. On the other hand, in 1990, 78 



percent of Hispanic S-year-olds attended 
kindergarten, comparable to the rate (81 percent) 
for white 5-year-olds (Indicator 2). 

Elementary school. Like black children. Hispanic 
13-year-oid students generally were more likely 
to be below the modal grade for their age than 
their white counterparts. Also, the gap between 
Hispanics and whites in the proportion of 
13-year-old boys below grade level was greater 
in recent years than it had been in the 
mid-1970s. The disparity between Hispanic and 
white 13-year-old girls is large but has not 
increased over the 1974-1989 period {Indicator 3). 

Secondary school. The gains blacks have made in 
their high school education have not been 
shared by Hispanics. The number of credits in 
academic subjects has increased for Hispanics. 
Hispanics in the high school class of 1987 took 
15 credits in academic subjects, up from 13 in 
1969 (Table 25-1). On the other hand, 
improvements in average proficiency in reading, 
math, and science were not as prevalent among 
Hispanics as they were among blacks {Indicators 
12, 14, a}id 15). The school persistence rate for 
Hispanics has been near 90 percent for most of 
the past two decades, whereas for blacks it has 
gradually increased {Indicator 5). Fewer 
Hispanics have completed high school. In 1991, 
56 percent of Hispanics 2j- to 29-years-old had 
completed high school, compared to 81 percent 
of blacks and 90 percent of whites. The high 
school completion rate of Hispanics has 
remained fairly stable (fluctuating between 55 
and 63 percent) since the mid-1970s while the 
rate for blacks has increased (from 69 percent in 
1975 to 81 percent in 1991, Indicator 22). 

Hi^^lier education. Hispanics who go on to college 
are more likely to enroll in a 2-year college than 
blacks. In the fall of 1990, 55 percent of 
Hispanic college students were enrolled in 2- 
year colleges compared to 37 percent of while 
students and 42 percent of black students, 
(supplemental Utble 38-1). 

While the percentage of Hispanic high school 
graduates 25 to 29 years old who have 
completed 4 or more years of college has not 
increased over the past 2 decades, the 
percentage with some college has increased, 
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from 25 percent in 1971 to 43 percent in 1978; 
since then, it's been fairly stable {Indicator 22). 

Data of another type are more encouraging. The 
number of bachelor's degrees conferred to 
Hispanics increased substantially during the 
1980s, particularly for women. In 1990, 62 
percent more bachelor's degrees were awarded 
to Hispanic women than in 1981; 38 percent 
more were awarded to Hispanic men. These 
increases appear to be larger than the increase in 
the number of Hispanics graduating from high 
school. The number of advanced degrees 
awarded to Hispanics has also increased, but not 
as much. In 1990, 21 and 43 percent more 
advanced degrees were awarded to Hispanic 
men and women, respectively, than in 1981 
{Indicator 24). 

Fields of study. The fields Hispanics chose to 
study for their bachelor's degrees are largely 
similar to those whites selected. Hispanics are 
somewhat more likely than whites to major in 
the humanities and social/ behavioral sciences 
and somewhat less likely to major in education 
{Indicator 26). 

Labor market outcomes. While the employment 
rate is low both for Hispanics who have 
graduated from high school but not enrolled in 
college and for Hispanics who have lef*^ high 
school without graduating (dropouts), Ihere is 
some evidence that Hispanic dropouts hnd it 
somewhat easier than black dropouts to get 
work {Indicator 29). 

Females 

Over the last two decades women have made 
important advances in their education that puts 
them on a par with men in many areas. Below 
cire summarized some of the differences between 
boys and girls, as well as men and women on 
education indicators and where there has been 
change over time. 

Generally girls start school ahead of boys and 
are less likely to be behind. For example, 22 
percent of 8 -year-old girls versus 28 percent of 
boys were in grade 2 or below in October 1989. 
By age 13 the disparity was larger — 26 percent 
of girls versus 36 percent of boys were in grade 
7 or below {Indicator 3). In the high school class 



of 1987, girls took more credits in academic 
subjects than boys (16.0 v. 15.3), whereas in the 
class of 1969 boys and girls took about the same 
number (14.9, Indicator 25). Girls exhibit higher 
average proficiency in reading and writing than 
boys at ages 9, 13, and 17 {Indicators 12 and 13). 
However, among college-bound men and 
women who take the SAT exam, women have 
scores about 10 points lower than men on the 
verbal component (Table 18-8), Girls were more 
likely than boys to finish high school on time, 
and among dropouts, girls were as likely as boys 
to return and finish later {Indicator 6). 

From 1976 to 1987, women and men were 
equally likely to enroll in college in October 
following graduation, but in the late 1980s 
women were shghtly more likely than men to do 
so {Indicator 7). Women under the age of 25 
who have completed high school are somewhat 
less likely than men to be enrolled in a 4-year 
college {Indicator 8). However, the number of 
bachelor's degrees conferred on women has 
increased more rapidly than it has for men 
{Indicator 24). 

The college attainment of women has caught up 
to that of men. In the early 1970s, among high 
school graduates, about 4(^ percent of women 
compared to 50 percent of men 25 to 29 years 
old had completed 1 or more years of college; in 
the late 1980s, about 52 percent of both women 
and men had done so (Table 22-2). In the early 
1970s, among high school graduates about 20 
percent of wom^n compared to 27 percent of 
men 23 to 29 years old had completed 4 or more 
years of college; in the late 1980s, about 27 
percent of both women and men had done so 
(Table 22-3). 

Data on the number of degrees conferred 
demonstrate more clearly the educational 
progress of women. In 1990, more associate's, 
bachelor's, and master's degrees were awarded 
to white women than to their male counterparts, 
whereas in 1977 the reverse was true. Though 
fewer doctor's degrees were awarded to white 
women than to white men, the gap has closed 
considerably. In 1977, almost 3 times as many 
doctorate degrees were awarded to white men 
as to white women; in 1990 men were awarded 
only 41 percent more. Among Hispanics the 
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patterns were similar. Among blacks, women 
were awarded more of each degree than men in 
both 1977 and 199U with the exception of 
doctor's degrees in 1977. Among Asians the 
pattern is reversed — women earned fewer of 
each degree than men in both 1977 and 1990 
with the exception of associate's degrees (Tale 
24-1). 

The fields that women and men study in college 
remain very different despite narrowing of 
differences at the undergraduate level and in 
some fields at the graduate level. At the 
bachelor's level, women were more than 3 times 
as hkely as men to major in education in 1989, 
but that was down from what it had been in 
1971 ihidicator 2:10, 1991). A notable exception 
is Asian wom^^n who were less likely than white 
men but more likely than Asian men to major in 
education (Indicator 26). At the master's degree 
level, however, women were 2.8 times as likely 
as men to major iii education, which was up 
substantially from 1971 (Indicator 27). On the 
other hand, women are increasingly likely to 
major in business at the master's level — whereas, 
women were less than one-tenth as likely as men 
to major in business in 1971, they were half as 
likely by 1990. 

Despite the lagging achievement of girls in the 
United States in math and science compared to 
their counterparts in other countries cited above, 
women in the United States generally have 
higher educational attainment than their 
counterparts in other countries. For example, in 
1987 among U.S. women 25-64 years old, 82 
percent had completed high school — far more 
than their counterparts in countries such as 
Japan, West Germany, the United Kingdom, 
France, and Canada. Also, 21 percent had 
completed 4 or more years of college, again far 
more than their counterparts in other countries 
(Table 23-1). 

In a few countries the educational attainment of 
younger generations of women has improved 
rapidly. This is evident in the fact that the 
attainment of women 25--34 years old was 
substantially higher than for all we)men. The 
result is that the gap is closing between the 
educational attainment of women in these 
countries and in the United States. For example. 



in Japan 92 percent of women 25-34 years old 
had finished secondare/ education, and in West 
Germany 88 percent had done so, compared to 
87 percent in the United States. Nevertheless, 
women 25-34 years old in the United Stater 
were still much more likely to complete higher 
education than their counterparts in Japan and 
West Germany (Indicator 23). In addition, the 
percentage of women graduating in the science 
fields (including health sciences) was much 
higher in the U.S. than in Japan or West 
Germany (Indicator 2:8, 1991). 

The labor force participation rates of women 
rose steadily throughout the 1970s and i980s for 
those with a high school education or better. By 
1991, for women 25-34 years old who had 
completed college, the percentage employed was 
about 9 percentage points lower than for 
men — 83 versus 92 percent, in contrast to a 36 
point gap in 1971 (Indicator 30). Women college 
graduates shared in the growth in earnings for 
all college graduates in the 1980s. Although 
women college graduates earn less on average 
then men college graduates, the earnings 
advantage women who are college graduates 
enjoy over their counterparts with only a high 
school education is greater than that enjoyed by 
men (Indicator 31). 

Conclusion 

The preceding discussion has highlighted only a 
few of the issues treated by the 60 indicators in 
this volume. The Condition of Education presents 
data and analyses on a wide variety of issues in 
education. The reader is encouraged to read the 
overviews to each section for discussion of other 
issues, to peruse the indicators of interest, and to 
use the tables for additional details. Finally, 
included in the back of the volume is a user 
comment form. Your comments will help make 
future editions of The Condition more useful. 

NOTtS: 

1 Kolstod. Andrew and Judy Thorpe, 'Changes in High School 
Course Work from 1982 to 1987: Evidence from Two Nalional 
Surveys/ paper presented to the annual meetings of the 
American tducatianai Research Association, March 1989. 

2 This trend may be due to a variety of factors including 1) 
parents being increasingiy willing to have their children repeat 
kindergarten or start 1st grade late. 2) schools being 
increasingly less willing to let parents start their children in 
school early, and 3) a decline In the practice of 'social 
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promotion* or promoting children to the next grade for social 
reason who are academically unprepared. 

3. Most 8"year-o!d5 are In 3rd grade and most 13-year-olds ore 
In the 8th grade. Many 8-year-olds who are in 1st or 2nd 
grades did not start school until they were 7. Th'^; is particularly 
true for boys who are often less mature than o at ages 5 
and 6. However, the percentage o^. students ■ ow the modal 
(most common) grade for their age generally increases virh 
age. The increase Is an Indication of the practice of parents 
and teachers deciding to hold a student In a grade who they 
believe Is not ready for the next grade. The Increase, which 
was larger for black than for white boys, is an indication that 
parents and teachers were more frequently holding black boys 
back compared to white boys. This difference. In turn. Is an 
indication that black boys were falling behind white boys 
academically. 

4. U.S. Department of Commerce. Bureau of the Census, 
November Current Population Survey. 1979 and 1989. 
unpublished tabulations. 
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Participation 

Enrollment rates among children 6 to 15 years 
old are essentially 100 percent, while enrollment 
among children 3, 4, and 5 years old has 
increased substantially over the past two 
decades. In 1990, 1 out of every 3 children 3 
years old was enrolled in school, double the 
proportion in 1972; 56 percent of 4-year-olds 
were enrolled in school, up from 34 percent in 
1972. In 1990, 93 percent of 5-year-olds were 
enrolled, up from 86 percent in 1972 {Indicator I). 
Virtually all children have attended kindergarten 
before starting 1st grade.^ 

Enrollment rates among 16- to 23-yuar-olds have 
also increased over the past two decades. For 
example, the enrollment rate of 22-year-olds was 
28 percent in 1990, up from 21 percent in 1972 
{Indicator 7). Undergraduate enrollment rates for 
16- to 24-year-old high school graduates 
increased from 30 percent in 1980 to 37 percent 
in 1990 (Table 8-1). These increases in large part 
account for the fact that enrollment in colleges 
has not declined despite smaller high school 
graduating classes. Surprisingly, enrollment 
rates have not increased among 24- to 
34-year-olds. The increase in the number of older 
students in colleges and universities is due to an 
increasing number of people of older ages in the 
population (the aging of those born during the 
post World War II baby boom), not to an 
increasing percentage of the older population 
enrolling in college. 

The trends outlined above were not the samo in 
all population groups. The increase in 
enrollment rates among 3- and 4-year-olds in 
nursery schools was larger for whites than for 
blacks and Hispanics. During the 1980s, among 
3- and 4-year-olds, the percentage of whites 
enrolled in nursery school increased while for 
blacks and Hispanics this rate was generally 
stable. On the other hand, among 5-year-olds, 
the difference in the percentage of whites and 
blacks enrolled in k ' idergarten fell between 1974 
and 1990 {Indicator 2). At the college level, 
among high school graduates 16 to 24 years old, 
the percentage of white males, white females, 
and black males enrolled in college as 
undergraduates increased 8 percentage points 
during the 1980s (for black males the increase 
was largely confined to the last three years); for 



black females, Hispanic males, and Hispanic 
females there was no change in this college 
attendance rate {Indicator 9). 

Access 

Access to preschool may be affected by income 
disparities. On average, black and Hispanic 
families have less income than white 
families— 44 percent of black children and 38 
percent of Hispanic children hve in families with 
income below the poverty line compared to 15 
percent of white children (Indicator 46). Nursery 
schools are primarily private (66 percent of 
enrollment in 1990) where the percentage of 
minority children has remained stable since 
1973. On the other hand, kindergartens are 
primarily public (84 percent of enrollment in 
1990) where the percentage of minority children 
has risen {Indicator 33). Thus, the slower rise of 
enrollment rates in nursery schools among black 
and Hispanic 3- and 4-year-olds compared to 
whites, may partially be due to economic 
considerations {Indicator 2). 

In higher education, access to a public college or 
university is widely available — they enrolled 78 
percent of college students in 1990. 
Nevertheless, attending a public college or 
university is not without cost — m 1990, tuition, 
room, and board averaged $4,976, and tuition 
alone averaged $1,367 at public institutions 
(D/xt'sf of Education Statistia., 1991, Table 291). 
During the 1980s, the cost of attending college 
relative to family income increased for all 
families, but it increased more for low income 
families. At public institutions, tuition, room, 
and board increased from 10 percent of median 
family income to 13 percent in 1990. For those 
at the 25th percentile of family income, public 
college costs increased from 17 percent of their 
income in 1980 to 23 percent in 1990; and at the 
75th percentile, the figures were 7 and 8 percent 
in 1980 and 1990, respectively (Table 11-1). 
However, despite the increasing cost of college 
throughout the 1980s, the percentage of high 
school graduates enrolling in college in the 
October following graduation has, for whites, 
increased throughout the 1980s, for blacks has 
increased since 1983, and for Hispanics has 
increased since 1986 {Indicator 7). 
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Persistence 

The persistence rate is a measure of continued 
school enrollment from one year to the next, an 
important factor for eventual completion 
{Indicator 5). Research evidence indicates that 
high school students who are old for their grade 
are at greater risk of dropping out.^ However, 
persistence rates in high school (and college) 
have shown evidence of increasing despite 
increasing percentages of students who are one 
or more years behind the typical grade for their 
age. 

Overall, the persistence rate in high school was 
96 percent in 1990; that is, 96 percent of students 
in grades 10 to 12 in the fall of 1989 either were 
enrolled again in the fall of 1990 or had 
graduated during the year. The other 4 percent 
dropped out of school during the year or failed 
to return in the fall. For blacks the persistence 
rate was 95 percent and for Hispanics it was 92 
percent, compared to 97 percent for whites. For 
blacks the rate has gradually improved over the 
past 2 decades; for Hispanics there is no clear 
evidence of improvement. 

In earlier grades, blacks are more likely than 
whites to be below the modal grade for their 
age. In October 1989, almost half of black 
13-year-old boys were in grade 7 or below, 
compared to 32 percent of white 13-year-old 
boys {Indicator 3). The improvement in high 
school persistence rates among black high school 
students suggests that perhaps as .indents who 
are old for their grade becomes more common, 
that factor may become less of a predictor of 
dropping out. 

Between 1974 and 1989, the percentage of 
children who were one or more years below the 
modal (most common) gr:ide for their age 
increased for most race/ethnic/sex groups. 
Some of these trends may be due to parents' 
deciding to delay having their children start first 
grade — the percentage of first-grade children 
who were 7 years old or over in October 
increased from 13 percent in 1973 to 23 percent 
in 1990.^ Generally, a larger percentage of boys 
than girls are 1 or more years below the modal 
grade level for their age; also, a larger 
percentage of 13-year-olds than 8-year-olds are 
below the modal grade for their age; and among 



13-year-olds, a larger percentage of black and 
Hispanic boys and girls are behind the modal 
grade for their age {Indicator 3) than their white 
counterparts. In 1979, children who spoke a 
language other than Engli' li at home or had 
limited proficiency in English were more likely 
than all children as a group to be behind the 
modal grade for their age, but this was not the 
case in 1989 {Indicator 4). 

In higher education, persistence — that is, 
continued attendance from one year to the 
next — and full-time attendance are associated 
with higher rates of degree attainment. 
Persistence rates among college students at each 
level increased through the 1970s and 1980s 
(Table 5-2). Between October 1989 and October 
1990, 82 percent of college students enrolled in 
their first, second, and third year of college 
stayed in college. (Contrast this persistence rate 
to the 96 percent rate in high school.) 

Efforts to increase access of minoiities to higher 
education may be undermined by lower 
persistence among minorities. The persistence 
rates among black and Hispanic college students 
generally are somewhat lower than among 
whites, and there is no evidence that the rate of 
persistence among either blacks or Hispanics has 
been increasing. 

NOTES: 

1. U.S. Department of Education, National Center tor 
Education Statistics. National Household Education Survey, 
spring 1991 (reported In Statistics In Brief, 'Experiences in Child 
Care and Early Childhood Programs of First and Second 
Graders/ January 1992.) 

2. Turning Points: Preparing American Youth for fhe 21st 
Century, Carnegie Council on Adolescent Development, 
Carnegie Corporation of New York. 1989- 

3. U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. 
October Current Population Surveys, unpubllsheo tabulation. 
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School enrollment rates by age 

► During the 1970s and 1980s, practically 
all children between the ages of 6 and 
15 were enrolled in school. 

► Enrollment rates for 3-, 4-, and 5-year- 
olds were substantially higher in 1990 
than in 1972. Especially for 3-year- 
olds, the increase was greater in tl*. 
1970s than in the 1980s. 

► Enrollment rates among 17- to 23-year-olds were higher in 1990 than in 1972; 
enrollment rates among older age groups did not increase over the period. 

Percentage of population enrolled in school, by age: October 1972, 1981, and 1990 




occurs ttmugtiout a persor) '$ life, 
m Pmwl mitJGQtton iradltlorxslly 
^eli^ apsfson's youth. 
0m ln th00fnollm^ rate of a 
Whort me <m Moatlon of the 
<>f formal educattor) ln$Htirt1on$ 





















Age 
















October 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


10 


11 


12 


13 


14 


15 


16 


17 


18 


1972 


16.8 


34.0 


85.7 


98.5 


99.6 


99.9 


99.8 


100.0 


99.8 


999 


99.8 


98.6 


97.7 


93.8 


85.6 


57.5 


1981 


27.6 


45.4 


90.2 


98.9 


99.6 


99.7 


99.7 


99.9 


99.7 


99.6 


99.9 


99.0 


97.7 


94.6 


87.3 


57.9 


1990 


32,6 


56.1 


93.2 


99.8 


99.5 


99.9 


99.6 


99.6 


99u 


99.7 


99.6 


99.6 


98.4 


95.>'> 


89.5 


64.4 




















Age 
















October 


19 


20 


21 


22 


23 


24 


25 


26 


27 


28 


29 


30 


?,\ 


32 


33 


34 


1972 


42.7 


37,8 


31.2 


20.5 


16.9 


15.2 


13.8 


11.9 


9.9 


8.4 


9.1 


7.1 


6.8 


6.7 


5.9 


5.6 


1961 


43.4 


36.5 


29.7 


21.9 


16.4 


14.2 


11.6 


10.7 


9.2 


9.3 


8.1 


8.7 


8.3 


8.0 


6.7 


6.2 


1990 


50.6 


42.9 


36.4 


28.1 


19.2 


16.2 


11.8 


11.7 


97 


8.7 


6.9 


6.5 


7.6 


5.5 


4.2 


5.4 



Percentage of population enrolled in school for selected ages: October 1972-1990 



Age 



October 


3 


4 


5 


16 


17 


18 


19 


20 


21 


22 


23 


1972 


15.8 


34.0 


85.7 


93.8 


85.6 


57.5 


42.7 


37.8 


31.2 


20.5 


16.9 


1973 


14.8 


35.1 


86.8 


93.2 


84.5 


52.2 


40.2 


33.4 


30.2 


19.0 


14.4 


1974 


20.0 


38.3 


89.9 


93.7 


82.9 


53.2 


39.4 


33.4 


31.6 


20 1 


15.9 


1976 


22.1 


41.5 


90.9 


94.3 


84.3 


56.2 


42.9 


36.5 


31.6 


21.9 


17.8 


1976 


20.8 


42.7 


92.3 


93.3 


86.2 


53.0 


44.8 


37.1 


30.9 


22.3 


16.7 


1977 


22.0 


43.2 


92.4 


93.9 


84.9 


56.9 


41.8 


37.1 


32.9 


21.8 


17.6 


1978 


26.7 


44.7 


92.1 


94.7 


85.0 


52.4 


42.7 


33.7 


28.6 


21.9 


16.2 


1979 


26.4 


46.1 


93.0 


94.4 


85.3 


55.9 


41.3 


35.1 


30.0 


21.1 


17.3 


1980 


27.6 


47.2 


93.2 


93.9 


85.2 


54.6 


43.0 


33.9 


30.6 


22.3 


16.7 


1981 


27.6 


45.4 


90.2 


94.6 


87.3 


57.9 


43.4 


36.5 


29.7 


21.9 


16.4 


1982 


27.6 


46.1 


91.5 


94.6 


88.1 


57.1 


43.4 


38.9 


32.7 


22.2 


17.2 


1983 


28.2 


47.6 


92.6 


96.3 


88.6 


58.4 


46.6 


35.8 


32.5 


24.1 


16.4 


1984 


28.6 


46.5 


91.4 


95.3 


88.5 


58.6 


43.1 


37.7 


31.4 


225 


17.2 


1985 


29.2 


49.5 


93.9 


94.9 


88.6 


59.7 


45.7 


38.3 


33.8 


22.4 


15.7 


1986 


29.3 


49.5 


91.8 


95.5 


89.6 


61.0 


49.6 


36.8 


30.6 


25.4 


16.4 


1987 


28,6 


47.9 


91.3 


95.4 


88.1 


62.2 


48.8 


42.3 


34.9 


23.2 


17.2 


1988 


27.6 


49.2 


92.6 


94.6 


88.8 


62.8 


47.8 


42.1 


36.0 


25.4 


17.1 


1989 


27.1 


51.2 


91.8 


96.0 


89.6 


61.6 


50.6 


39.0 


38.0 


279 


18.5 


1990 


32,6 


56.1 


93.2 


95.6 


89.5 


64.4 


50.6 


42.9 


36.4 


28.1 


19.2 



NOTE: School includes nursery school but excludes day-care centers. School Includes 2- and 4-year colleges and universities, 
but excludes schools with prograrr^s strictly less-than-2-years. 



SOURCE: U.S. Departmei + of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, October Current Population Surveys. 
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Percentage of population enrolled in sctiool, by age: October 1972-1990 



By selected years 



Percent 




I I I I 
1972 1975 



1978 



1981 
Year 



■I I I I I I 
1984 1987 



1990 



I I I I I I I I I , I I I I I I I I I 
1972 1975 1978 1981 1984 1987 1990 
Year 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce. Bureau of the Census, October Current Population Surveys. 
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Enrollment rates in preprlmary education 

► In 1989, 36 percent of all 3- to 4-year-olds were enrolled in pre-K, and 80 percent of all 
5-year-olds were enrolled in kindergarten. 

► During the 1970s, white and black 
pre-K enrollment rates were similar 
for 3- to 4-year-olds. In the 1980s, 
however, white enrollment rates in 
pre-K continued to increase while 
those of blacks and Hispanics were 
generally stable. By 1989, average 
white enrollment rates in pre-K were 
about 10 percentage points higher 
than those of blacks and about 20 
percentage points higher than those of 
Hispanics. However, some of the 
difference between blacks and whites 

is due to higher enrollment rates by blacks of this age group in kindergarten. 

► In 1974, enrollment rates in kindergarten for white 5-year-olds were 9 percentage 
points higher than those for blacks and 8 percentage points higher than those for 
Hispanics. By 1989, black and Hispanic enrollment rates were not significantly 
different from those of whites. 

Enrollment rotes (percentoge enrolled) In preprimory educotion, by oge. level, ond 
roce/ethnicity: October 1974-1989 (3-year average) 



3- to 4-year-olcls in prekindergarten 5-year-olcls in kindergarten 



October* 


Total 


White 


Black 


Hispanic 


Total 


White 


Black 


Hispanic 


1974 


21,3 


21.6 


21.1 


15.6 


76.0 


77.7 


69.2 


69.5 


1975 


23.0 


23.6 


22.2 


15.8 


77.7 


79.3 


71.4 


74.1 


1976 


24.1 


24.7 


23.9 


15.4 


78.7 


60.0 


738 


76.0 


1977 


25.4 


26.1 


25.8 


15.4 


78.9 


79.9 


74.6 


78.5 


1978 


27.3 


27.9 


27.6 


16.2 


79.1 


80.4 


74.6 


76.6 


1979 


29.2 


29.8 


28.9 


20.9 


80.0 


81.5 


74.7 


77.5 


1980 


29.7 


30.7 


28.0 


20.6 


80.0 


81.8 


75.5 


73.1 


1981 


30.4 


32.3 


28.4 


18.7 


80.2 


81.9 


76.1 


74.0 


1982 


30.6 


32,8 


28.7 


15.7 


79.2 


80.8 


75.1 


74.5 


1983 


30.7 


32.9 


28.9 


15.3 


795 


80.7 


76.0 


76.6 


1984 


31.2 


33.6 


28.7 


17.4 


80.1 


81.5 


76.5 


76.9 


1985 


31.9 


34.6 


28.6 


19.2 


81.4 


82.6 


79.4 


77.6 


1986 


324 


355 


27.4 


20.3 


81.0 


81.6 


82.1 


76.3 


1987 


32.6 


36.1 


25.9 


18.7 


80.4 


81 1 


806 


77.5 


1988 


33.0 


36.8 


26.7 


18.0 


79.3 


80.1 


79.1 


75.8 


1989 


36.0 


.39.9 


30.4 


19.6 


79.6 


80.7 


77.6 


77.8 



• Three-year moving average. Fr r example, the 3-year average percentage fo: 988 is the average of the percentages for 
1987, 1988, and 1989, (Three-year averages are used to remove Vi^ide yearly fluctuations in race-specific data based on small 
samples.) 

NOTE: Total enrollment rates for age groups are higher than those presented here Three- and 4-year-olds, for example, are 
sometimes enrolled in kindergarten, while 5-year-olds are also enrolled in pre-K and the first or second grade. 



Wltt)ln most groups In ttie population, an 
Increasing percentage of children Is receiving 
preprlmary (I.e., prekindergarten and 
kindergarten) Instruction. Tt)l$ expan^on may 
augment ttie readiness of children for 
elementary schooling. As the demand for 
prekindergarten (pre-K) and kindergarten 
services Increases, educators and 
policymakers must have reliable enrollment 
data to analyze trends and anticipate needs. 



SOURCE; U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, October Current Population Survey. 
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Percent 
100 



80 - 



60 



40 - 



20 - 



Percent 
100 -1 



80 - 



Enrollment rates in preprimary education, 
by age, level, and race/ethnicity: 1974-1989 



3- to 4-year-olds in pre-kindergarten 




Year 



5-yeai'-olds in kindergarten 



Year 



SOURCE:: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, October Currerit Population Survey. 
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Enrollment below modal grade for 8- and 13-year-olds 

► The overall percentage of 8-year-old males and females below modal grade has risen 
by about 10 percentage points since 1974. The percentage of male 13-year-olds below 
modal grade has risen by 9 percentage 
points^ and 13-year-old females by 
almost 8 percentage points. 

► Overall, a greater percentage of males 
than females (both 8- and 13-year- 
olds) was below modal grade in 1989. 

► For both male and female 13-year- 
olds, Macks and Hispanics were more 
likely to be below modal grade than 
whites. 



Percentage of 8-year-olds 1 or more years below modal grade, by race/ethnlcity and sex ; 
Selected years 1974-1989 (3-year average) 



Total White Black Hispanic 



Year 


Male 


Female 


Male 


Female 


Male 


Female 


Male 


hemale 


1974 


17.8 


12.2 


16.7 


10.9 


21,0 


14.4 


27 2 


23 1 


1976 


16.6 


12.6 


166 


11.3 


16,9 


15.1 


18 7 


22 1 


1978 


18.6 


13.1 


17.6 


12.3 


21,5 


14.3 


24 0 


23 1 


1980 


20.7 


15.1 


19.9 


14.2 


21,8 


15.6 


290 


24 3 


1982 


23.0 


16.6 


22.8 


15.2 


22,8 


182 


26 1 


23 1 


1984 


24.2 


17.6 


24.1 


15.9 


26,8 


19.2 


23 1 


27 3 


1986 


25.6 


19.4 


25.7 


18.0 


29,6 


23.7 


24 0 


21 1 


1988 


28.0 


21.0 


28.1 


20.4 


26,8 


24.7 


31.7 


20 2 


1989 


28.1 


21.7 


27.9 


20.6 


27.0 


254 


32 7 


25 5 



Percentage of 13-year-olds 1 or more years below modal grade, by roce/ethnicity and sex : 
Selected years 1974-1989 (3-year average) 

Total White Black Hispanic 



Year 


Male 


Female 


Male 


Female 


Male 


Female 


Male 


Female 


1974 


26.9 


18.1 


24.1 


15,3 


41,7 


27,0 


35 4 


33 5 


1976 


24.0 


16.7 


22.6 


14.1 


29,6 


24.2 


345 


29 9 


1978 


23.6 


16.6 


21.6 


13.8 


32,9 


26.3 


32 5 


303 


1980 


25.8 


18.6 


23.0 


15.7 


37,2 


268 


35 3 


33 5 


1982 


30.3 


21.1 


26.8 


17.8 


44,6 


30.8 


41 3 


33 5 


1984 


32,4 


22.4 


27,9 


18.9 


46,7 


32.1 


494 


365 


1986 


32,9 


24.2 


28,2 


20.0 


43,3 


35 5 


500 


35 2 


1988 


35,3 


24.8 


31,8 


20.7 


46,4 


35.9 


46.6 


36 3 


1989 


35,9 


25.6 


32,4 


21.1 


49,2 


380 


429 


37 8 



' Three year average, Fc-f example, the 3-year average percentage for 1985 is the average of tne percentages for 1984. 1985. 
and 1986. (Three-year averages are used to remove wide yearly fluctuations in race-specific data based on relatively small 
samples ) 

NOTE' Data revised from previously published figures. Modal grade in October for 8-year-olds Is third grade, for 13-year-olds, it is 
eig "ith grade. 



Modd grade refers to the grade In wtilch 
most ch/fcfren of at) age are enrolled. For 
example, the modal grade for S-year-olds In 
October Is third grade, and the modal grade 
for l^year-olds In October is grade 8. me 
Cantsgle CouncH on AdoHescerrt 
Devehpment and ottiers have stated that 
students falling betow their modal grade are 
more susceptlt^ to dropping out of school 
than those In ttie modal grade. 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, October Current Population Survey. 
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Indicator 3 



Enrollment be!ow modal grade for 8- and 13-year-olds, 
by race/ethnlclty and sex: 1974-1989 (3-year average) 



8-year-olds 



Percent 
50 n 



40 



30 



20 



r 50 



White males 
Black males Hispanic males 



- 40 




10 - 



Black females 



White females Hispanic females 



- 30 



20 



- 10 



1974 



—I 1 1 r 

1976 1978 



— I 1 1 ~T 

19G0 1982 
Year 



— I r 1 r 

1984 1986 



1989 



13-year-olds 



Percent 
50 -1 



40 



Hispanic males 



30 



20 - 



10 - 




. r 50 



- 40 



Black female 







White male§ - - 
White females 



30 



- 20 



- 10 



0 '1 1 1 1 r 

1974 1976 1978 1980 



1 I 
1982 
Year 



1984 1986 



-1 r- 0 

1989 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, October Current Population Survey. 
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Enrollment below modal grade for language minority students 



Between 1979 and 1989, the total number 
schoob who spoke a language other than 
percent, co^mpared to a 4 percent 
decline in overall enrollment over the 
same period. 

As of 1989 for 8- to 15-year-olds, 
children who spoke other languages at 
home as a group, and those who were 
limited-English-proficient were as 
likely as al! children 8-15 years old to 
be enrolled below modal grade. 



of children 8-15 years old enrolled in U.S. 
English at home increased by 863,000, or 41 



U.S. schools have traditionally enrolled large 
numbers of students from non-cngllsh 
language backgrounds. These students 
might be at a disadvantage In education 
relative to their English-speaking counterparts. 
They prest^nf Important challenges to schools 
educanng students from varied cultural and 
language backgrounds. 



► In 1979, 25 percent of all children 
were enrolled below modal grade; by 1989, this figure had increased by 10 percentage 
points. 

► Among all limited-English-proficient students*, the percentage of students enrolled 
below modal grade decreased by 15 percentage points between 1979 and 1989. 

Children, 8- to 15-years-old, enrolled in school, number and percentage below modal grade, 
by selected language characteristics: 1979 and 1989 





1979 






1989 




Enrolled 


Number 


Percent 


Enrolled 


Number 


Percen* 


In 


below 


below 


in 


below 


below 


school 


modal grade 


modal grade 


school 


modal grade 


niodal graae 


(in thousands) 






(in thouscnds) 




All children 26.741 


6.650 


24.9 


25,572 


8,863 


34.7 


Speak language other than 












English at home 












Totaf 2.098 


734 


35,0 


2,961 


1,075 


36.3 


Spanish 1,414 


557 


394 


1,896 


756 


39.9 


All other European languages 430 


88 


20.3 


278 


74 


26.7 


Asian languages 156 


52 


33.2 


429 


120 


28.0 


All other languages 66 


(') 


{') 


222 


78 


35.2 


Limited-English -proficient 












Total 555 


291 


52.6 


830 


313 


37.7 


Spanish 442 


230 


52.1 


576 


242 


42.1 


All other European languages 33 


(^) 


(') 


73 


(■) 


(') 


Asian languages 61 


(') 


(■') 


118 


39 


32.8 


All other languages 19 


e) 


('■) 


63 


(■') 


(') 



Includes some children for whom a specific language was not reported. 
^ Too few sample observations for a reliable estimate. 

NOTE: Modal grade refers to the grade in which most children of an age ore enrolled. Kor example, modal grade tor 8-year- 
olds in October Is third grade; for 13-year-olds it is eighth grade. See also Indicator 5. 

• For the purpose of this indicotor. limited English proficiency Is derived from a person's own respor^ses to c survey question on 
English ability. Persons who were reported to speak English less than "very well" were considered to be limited English proficent. 
See supplementary note for more discussion. 

SOURCE; U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Octooer and November Current Poouiation Survey, 1979 and 
1989. 
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Percentage of children 3 to 15 years old who are below modal grade 
for ttieir age, by language spoken at home: 1979 and 1989 



All children/Speak lanjiuase other than Knjilish 

at home and beiow modal j^rade 

All children/Language spoken at heme 

0 10 20 30 40 



All children 

Language other than 
English (total) 

Spanish 
Other European 
Asian/ Pacific Is. 



All otherlanguagc^s " ^^g?;^E^j[^^«fe^^^;.j<^^ 
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Lim*ed-[:nglish-proficient children 
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Persistence in school 



► Between 1989 and 1990, 96 percent of 
15- to 24-year-olds in grades 10-12 
stayed in school or completed high 
school. The other side of this 
statement is that 4 percent dropped 
out before completion. 

► In October 1990, 82 percent of college 
students who had been enrolled in 
their 1st, 2nd, or 3rd year of college 
the previous October were still 
enrolled. 

► Between 1972 and 1990, the high 
school persistence rate for blacks 
gradually increased. 

► Persistence rates among college 

students at each level increased through the 1970s and 1980s (supplemental table 5-2). 




\tx0$ndance 1$ ttie 

^<ionot 
00m&a9ecl 
and 

Pmslstent 
with 

M c^sltefif©, boft) 

msoclated witti 
Those who 
iir^ij^ ouf (7.e. hc3ve periods 
am less likely to complete 



Percentage of high school and college students en/olled the previous October who ore 
enrolled again the following Octoljer: 1973-1990 

High school students, College students, 

grades 10-12, ages 15-24 ;st-3rd years, ages 16-24 



Year 


Total 


White 


Black 


Hispanic 


Total 


White 


Black 


Hispanic 


1972 


93.9 


94.7 


90.5 


88.8 


77.7 


76.1 


71.3 


78.1 


1973 


93.7 


94.5 


90.1 


90.0 


76.7 


76.8 


77.2 


73.8 


1974 


93.3 


94.2 


88,4 


90.1 


77.5 


77.4 


74.3 


76.0 


1975 


94.2 


95.0 


91.3 


89.1 


79.3 


79.9 


77.0 


72.8 


1976 


94.1 


94.4 


92.6 


92,7 


79.2 


79.3 


81.3 


74.9 


1977 


93.5 


93.9 


91.4 


92,2 


79.2 


79.3 


79.1 


75.9 


1978 


93.3 


94.2 


89.8 


87.7 


77.7 


77.8 


753 


76.7 


1979 


93.3 


94.0 


90.1 


90.2 


77,8 


78.4 


73.6 


72.4 


1980 


93.9 


94.3 


91.8 


88.3 


79.0 


80.2 


71.0 


69.2 


1981 


94.1 


95.2 


90.3 


89.3 


78.0 


79.4 


72.3 


72.5 


1982 


94.5 


95.3 


92.2 


90.8 


80.4 


81.2 


746 


77.4 


1983 


94.8 


95.6 


93.0 


89.9 


80.3 


81.1 


74.8 


74.4 


1984 


94.9 


95.6 


94.3 


88.9 


79.1 


79.8 


74.2 


72.8 


1985 


94.8 


95.7 


92.2 


90.2 


79.7 


81.0 


71.4 


67.7 


1986 


95.3 


96.3 


94.6 


88.1 


80.2 


80.5 


74.4 


81.7 


1987 


95.9 


96.5 


93.6 


94.6 


81.3 


82.9 


69.6 


74.S'> 


1988 


95.2 


95.8 


94.1 


89.6 


83.0 


83.7 


"'S.O 


77.0 


1989 


95.5 


96.5 


92.2 


92.2 


83.8 


84.3 


79.0 


81.1 


1990 


96.0 


96.7 


95.0 


92.1 


81.3 


81.7 


79.4 


7'>.7 



NOTE: See supplemental note to indicator 5 for details on how the persistence rotes In this table ore calculated. Not shown 
separately but included in the total ore non-Hisponlcs who ore neither block nor white. Data for 1987 through 1990 reflect new 
editing procedures instituted by the Bureau of the Census for coses Involving missing school enrollment items. 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, October Current Population Surveys. 
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Indicator 5 



Percentage of high school and college students enrolled in the previous October and 
enrolled again the following October*, by race/ethnicity: 1972-1990 



High school students, grades 10-12, ages 15-24 

Percent 




1972 1975 1978 1981 1984 1987 1990 

Year 

* Or graduated high school. 
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Access, Participation, and Progress 



Dropouts and late completers 



grades, 7 percent of the eighth-grade class of 
the decade, between the tenth and the twelfth 



► Overall, between the eighth and tenth 
1988 dropped out of school. Earlier in 
grades, 17 percent of the sophomore 
class of 1980 dropped out of high 
school. 

► More than 4 in 5 members of the 
sophomore class of 1980 completed 
high school on time. Of those who 
did not, almost half had received a 
high school diploma or an 
equivalency certificate by 1986. 

► Among the sophomore class of 1980, 

white and Asian students were more likely to complete high school on time (in 1982) 
than black or Hispanic students. Only a small part of the gap in 1982 was reduced by 
the higher percentages of late completers (between 1982-1986) among blacks and 
Hispanics than among whites and Asians. 

Dropout rctes between eighth and tenth grades for eighth-grade cohort: 1988-1990, and 
between tenth and tweiftti grades for sophomore cohort: 1980-1982, and completion rates for 
1980 sophomore class cohort, by various background, and school variables 



Dropping out ofsctiool occurs for a variety of 
reasor)s and of various tlrr)es. Many dropouts 
later complete tt)eirhlgh school education, 
elttier by returning to sct)ool to earn a 
diploma or obtaining an alternative 
credential. Suet) actions lessen ttie 
consequences of dropping out ofschiooi 



Dropout rates 



Completion rates for sophomore class of 1980 



Ctiaracteristic 


Between ttie 
eigtitti and 
tentti grades, 
1988-1990 


Between ttie 
tenth) and 
twelfth) grades. 
1980-1982 


Completed 
on time 
(June 1982) 


Completed 
between 
1982-1986 


Completion 
rate 
1986 


Total 


6.8 


173 


82.7 


8.0 


90.7 


Sex 












Male 


7.2 


19.3 


80.7 


9.2 


89.9 


Female 


6.6 


15.2 


84.8 


6.9 


91.7 


Race/ettinicity* 












Wtiite 


6.2 


14.8 


86.2 


7.2 


92.4 


Black 


10.2 


22.2 


77.8 


10.8 


88.6 


Hispanic 


9.6 


27.9 


72.1 


9.9 


82.0 


Asian /Pacific Is. 


4.0 


8.2 


91.8 


62 


98.0 


American Indian 


9.2 


35.5 


64.6 


8.4 


72.9 


Metropolitan status 












Urban 


8.9 


24.5 


75.6 


10.9 


86.4 


Suburban 


5.4 


15,1 


84.9 


8,0 


92.9 


Rural 


7 1 


15.6 


84.4 


6.1 


90.5 


Region 












Norttieast 


6.9 


13.7 


86.3 


7.5 


93.8 


Midwest 


6.6 


14.8 


86.2 


6,0 


91.2 


Soutti 


O.V 


19,5 


80.6 


9.1 


89.6 


West 


6.8 


21,7 


78.3 


9.9 


88.2 


Sciiool control 












Public 


7.6 


18,3 


81.7 


8,/ 


90.1 


Cattiolic 


1.3 


4,9 


96.1 


3.3 


98.4 


Ottier privote 


0.4 


10.9 


89.1 


7.3 


96.4 


* For dropout rates between eigtitti and tentti grades, not shiown separately are 434 persons winose race/ethinlcity ore unknown. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Educotion, Nation-ji Center for Education Statistics, Higti Sctioo! and Beyond, National Educational 
longitudinal Study of 1988, Dropout Rates in ttie United States: 1988. tables 15 and 16, and Dropout Rates in me United States: 



1990. table 8. 
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Indicator 6 



Dropout and completion rotes, by sex and roce/ettinicity 



Sex and race/ethnicity 
0 



Dropout rates between eighth and tenth grades 
for eighth-grade cohort, 1988-90; and tenth and 
twelfth grades for sophomore cohort, 1980-82 



Total 

Male 
Female 

White 
Black 
Hispanic 
Asian/Pacific Is. 
American Indian 



20 



40 




60 



40 60 
Percent 



80 



20 40 60 80 

Between 8th and 10th gradefc Between 10th and 12th grade 



100 



100 



Sex and race/ethnicity 
0 



Total 

Male 
Female 

White 
Black 
Hispanic 
Asian/Pacific Is, 
American Indian 



Completion rates for 1980 sophomore cohort: 
on-time (June 1982) and 1986 

20 40 60 




Complet3d on time I 



Percent 
[Completed by 1986 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of F.du;:ation. National Center for Education Stalistics, Higf^ Softool and Beyond. National Educational 
Longitudinal Study of 1988, Dropout Rates in the United States: 1988. tables 15 and 16, and Dropout Rates in the United States: 
1990. table 8. 
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Immediate transition from h\Qh scttool to coliege 

*■ Among 1990 high school graduates, 3 out of 5 were enrolled in college in October 
1990 — one in a 2-year college and two in a 4-year college. 

► Between 1973 and 1990, the percentage 
of high school graduates going 
directly to college increased from 47 
percent to 60 percent. 

*■ The percentage of black high school 
graduates going directly to college 
was greater in 1989 (48 percent) than it 
had been in 1974 (40 percent). 
However, in the late 1980s blacks and 
Hispanics were about equally likely i:o 
go directly to college and both were 
still less likely than whites (62 percent) to do so. 

*- Female high school graduates in 1988, 1989, and 1990 were more likely than their male 
counterparts to go directly to college. In the mid 1970s, the reverse was the case. 



enroll Imrmdlately after 
Sojtm percentage of 
imwil0clln college In 
0mjatlon /s a leading 
wt\owlli 
enrolling Is 

of 

%:itjrO<jMon to t)lgt) school 




Percentage of tiigh school graduates enrolling in college in October following graduation, by 
sex, type of college, and race/ethnicity; 1973-1990 



Male Female Race/ethnicity' 



Year 


Total 


Total 


2-yecir 


4-year 


Total 


2-year 


4-year 


White 


Black 


Hispanic 


Other^ 


1973 


466 


50,0 


14.6 


35.4 


43.4 


15.2 


28.2 










1974 


47.6 


49.4 


16.6 


32.8 


45.9 


13.9 


32.0 


48.7 


40.5 


53.1 


69.3 


1975 


50.7 


52.6 


19.0 


33.6 


49.0 


17.4 


31.6 


49.1 


44.5 


52.7 


67.7 


1976 


48.8 


47.2 


14.5 


32.7 


50.3 


16.6 


33.8 


50.3 


45.3 


53.6 


57.3 


1977 


50.6 


52.1 


17,2 


35,0 


49.3 


17.d 


31.5 


50.1 


46.8 


48.e 


61.1 


1978 


50.1 


51.1 


15.6 


35.5 


49.3 


18? 


31.0 


50.4 


47.5 


46.1 


56.4 


1979 


49.3 


50.4 


16.9 


33,5 


48.4 


18.1 


30.3 


50.1 


45.2 


46.3 


60.5 


1980 


49.3 


46.7 


17.1 


29.7 


51.8 


21.6 


30,2 


51.5 


44.0 


49.6 


64.3 


1981 


53.9 


54.8 


20.9 


33.9 


53.1 


20.1 


33.0 


52.4 


40.3 


48.7 


72.7 


1982 


50.6 


49.1 


17.5 


31,6 


52.0 


20.6 


31.4 


54.2 


38.8 


49.4 


69.0 


1983 


52.7 


51.9 


20.2 


31.7 


53.4 


18.4 


35.1 


55.5 


38.0 


46.7 


60.9 


1984 


56.2 


56.0 


17.7 


38.4 


54.5 


21.0 


33.5 


57.9 


39.9 


49.3 


60.1 


1985 


57.7 


58.6 


19.9 


38.8 


56.8 


19.3 


37.5 


58.6 


39.5 


46.1 


66.2 


1986 


53.8 


55.8 


21.3 


34.5 


51.9 


17.3 


34.6 


58.5 


43.5 


42.3 


72.5 


1987 


56.8 


58.3 


17.3 


41.0 


55.3 


20.3 


35.0 


58.8 


44.2 


45.0 


73.4 


1988 


58.9 


57.1 


21.3 


35.8 


60.7 


22.4 


38.3 


60.1 


49.7 


48.5 


73.9 


1989 


59.6 


57.6 


18.3 


39.3 


61.6 


23.1 


38.5 


61.6 


48.0 


52.7 


72.6 


1990 


60.1 


58.0 


19.6 


38.4 


62.2 


20.6 


41.6 











' Due to small sample sizes for the Black. Hispanic, and Other categories, 3-year averages are calculated. The 3-year average 
for 1989 is the average percentage enrolling In college in 1988, 1989, and 1990. 

^ Includes individuals v^ho are not Hispaf,ic, white, or black; most are Asian and some are American Indian. 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, October Current Population Survey. 
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Indicator 7 



Percentage of high school graduates enrolling in college 
in October following graduation: 1973-1990 



Percent 
65 n 



60 - 
55 - 
50 - 
45 
40 - 
35 - 
0 



Female 



^7 



1973 1975 



By sex 




T r 



1 r 



1978 



1981 
Year 



1984 



1987 



65 
f- 60 
55 
50 
45 
40 
h 35 
0 



^7 



1990 



Percent {3-year average) 
65 



60 
55 
50 H 



45 - 



40 



35 H 
0 



^7 



1 I I 1 I r 
1974 1977 



By race/etlinicity 



White 




Black 



T 1 1 1 1 

1980 1983 
Year 



65 
60 
55 

- 50 

- 45 
40 



— I 1 1 1 — 

1986 1989 



^7 



35 
0 



SOURCE: U.S, Department of Commerce. Bureau of the Census. October Current Population Survey. 
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Access, Participation, and Progress 



Participation in undergraduate tiigtier education 

In 1990, a larger percentage of male than female high school graduates 16 to 24 years 
old attended 4-year colleges. Similar percentages attended 2-yeai' colleges. 

► While the overall percentage of 16- to 
?.4-year-olds attending college at the 
undergraduate level was fairly level 
through the 1970s at about 28 to 30 
percent, through the 1980s this figure 
increased to 37 percent in 1990. Most 
of the observed increase was in 
attendance at 4-year institutions 
(supplemental table 8-1). 

*' College attendance rates among 25- to 
34-year-olds have remained level since 
the mid 1970s. 

^ Over the last two decades, differences 
between males and females in college 
enrollment rates generally has been closed, especially during the 1970s (supplemental 
table 8-2). 




Percentage of high school graduates 16- to 34-years~oid enroiied as undekgraduates in 
coliege, by sex, age, and type of coiiege: 1973-1990 



Male high school graduates Femole high school graduates 

16-24 years old 25-34 years old 16-24 years old 25-34 years old 



Year 


2-year 


4-year 


2-year 


4-year 


2-year 


4-year 


2-year 


4 -year 


1973 


9.4 


22.2 


3.1 


2.9 


6.7 


17.3 


2.0 


1.2 


1974 


10.3 


21.6 


4.2 


2.8 


7.5 


17.9 


2.3 


1.6 


1975 


11.1 


21.7 


5.1 


2.7 


9.6 


17.9 


2.7 


1.9 


1976 


8.5 


23.9 


3.4 


3.6 


7.8 


21.2 


2.4 


1.9 


1977 


8.7 


23.9 


3,2 


3.5 


8.1 


19.6 


2.9 


2.5 


1978 


8.4 


23.0 


2.9 


2.9 


8.2 


19.1 


2.3 


2.6 


1979 


7.9 


23.1 


2.2 


3.0 


8.1 


20.1 


2.7 


2.5 


1980 


88 


22 1 


2.3 


2.6 


9.0 


19.6 


3.1 


2.5 


1981 


9.4 


22.7 


2.3 


3.0 


9.6 


19.6 


3.0 


2.7 


1982 


9.3 


22.8 


2.4 


2.7 


10.1 


20.1 


3.0 


2.3 


1983 


9.2 


23.0 


2.7 


2.8 


9.4 


19.6 


2.9 


2.6 


1984 


9.3 


23.7 


2.3 


2.6 


8.7 


20.6 


2.8 


2.7 


1985 


8.6 


24.2 


2.1 


2.7 


9.4 


21.4 


3.3 


2.6 


1986 


9.3 


23.7 


2.2 


2.7 


9.2 


21.5 


3.0 


2.7 


1987 


9.5 


26.1 


2.0 


2.7 


10.1 


21.8 


2.6 


2.7 


1988 


10.4 


25.2 


1.7 


2.9 


10,8 


23.5 


2.9 


2.5 


1989 


9.3 


26.4 


1.9 


2.6 


10.5 


25.0 


2.7 


3.0 


1990 


10.7 


27.0 


1.9 


2.7 


10.7 


25.1 


3.3 


3.2 



NOTE: Un(jergraduotes ore persons enrolled in the 1st through 4th years of college. Persons not reporting the type of college 
they are attending have been allocated to the 2-year and 4-yeQr categories In proportion to those who did report their college 
type. 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, October Current Population Surveys. 
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Indicator 8 



Percentage of high school graduates 16 to 34 years old 
enrolled In college as undergraduates: 1973-1990 



4-year colleges 



16- to 24-year-olds 



2-year colleges 



Percent 
30 n 



25 



20 - 



15 - 



10 - 



5 - 




Percent 
30 



25 - 



20 - 



Female 



15 - 



10 - 



5 - 



0 -r 
1973 



T — I — I — I — 1—1 — I — I — ! I I — I — I — r~T- 
1978 1982 1986 1990 
Year 



Male 




Female 



r 30 



- 25 



- 20 



15 



10 



- 5 



0 ' I i I I I I I I I I I I I I I I I I 0 
1973 1978 1982 1986 1990 
Year 



25- to 34-year-olds 



4-year colleges 



2-year colleges 



Percent 
30 



25 - 



20 - 



15 - 



10 - 



5 - 



Percent 
30 



25 



20 - 



15 - 



10 



Male 




0 'il l 
1973 1978 



Male 



1982 
Year 



1986 1990 




30 



25 



20 



15 



10 



1973 



1978 1982 1986 
Year 



SOURCE; U.S. Department of Comnnerce. Bureau of the Census, October Current Population Surveys. 
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Participation in undergraduate tiigher education, by race/ettinicity 



mt rates 



Among 16- to 24-year-old high school graduates, the percentage of white males, white 
females, and black males enrolled in college as undergraduates increased 8 percentage 
points during the 1980s; for black 
females, Hispanic males, and Hispanic 
females there was no change in this 
college attendance rate. 

In 1990, among 16- to 24-year-old high 
school graduates, there was no 
difference between males and females 
within each of the three 
groups—whites, blacks, or Hispanics. 




In 1990, among 25- to 34-year-old high 
school graduates, both white females and black females were more likely to be 
enrolled i i college as undergraduates than theix male counterparts. 



Percentage of tiigh school graduates 16 to 34 years old enrolled as undergraduates in 
college, by age, race /ettinicity, and sex: 1973-1990 

16- to 2<1-year old high school graduates 25- to 34-year old high school graduates 



White Black Hispanic White Black Hispanic 



Year 


Male 


Female 


Male 


Female 


Male 


Female 


Male 


Female 


Male 


Female 


Male 


Female 


1973 


32.0 


24.1 


26.8 


20.9 


29.5 


27.3 


5.8 


3.0 


7.2 


4.9 


10.3 


3.1 


1974 


31.6 


25.3 


28.8 


23.1 


34.8 


28.6 


6.6 


3.6 


10.3 


6.0 


7.5 


5.3 


1975 


32.9 


26.7 


31.7 


30.3 


34.9 


33.2 


7.2 


4.2 


11.4 


7.7 


14.7 


5.2 


1976 


31.9 


28.6 


33.9 


30.9 


36.2 


32,2 


6.3 


4.0 


10.8 


7.4 


12.7 


5.2 


1977 


32.4 


27.1 


31.5 


30.1 


33.9 


28.8 


6.1 


4.7 


11.7 


10.0 


10.0 


7.3 


1978 


31.1 


27.1 


31.4 


27.7 


28.6 


24.1 


5.3 


4.5 


8.4 


8.5 


9.3 


5.3 


1979 


30.5 


28.2 


30.7 


27.7 


33.8 


26.9 


4.8 


4.9 


6.6 


7.3 


9.7 


7.7 


1980 


31.3 


28.6 


25.2 


27.6 


30.4 


28.1 


4.5 


G.O 


7.1 


6.8 


7.9 


5.3 


1981 


32.1 


29.4 


26.7 


27.3 


31.6 


26.3 


4.8 


5.5 


7.4 


6.9 


8.2 


7.2 


1982 


32.1 


30.2 


27.2 


27.1 


27.1 


30.9 


4.7 


4.9 


6.3 


7.7 


7.7 


6.3 


1983 


32.6 


29.2 


26.5 


25.9 


31.3 


30.2 


4.9 


5.2 


7.2 


6.8 


8.8 


6.5 


1984 


33.8 


29,7 


27.3 


25.5 


26.1 


29.9 


4.5 


5.2 


6.3 


6.1 


7.0 


7.9 


1985 


33.8 


31.8 


27.5 


23.5 


24.7 


26.7 


4.7 


5.5 


4.2 


7.0 


5.8 


7.8 


1986 


33.8 


30.8 


26.3 


27.9 


28.2 


28.8 


4.6 


5.2 


6.1 


6.5 


5.8 


9.8 


1987 


36.4 


32.9 


29.4 


25.9 


29.3 


25.1 


4.3 


5.1 


4.6 


7.1 


8.2 


4. 


1988 


37.1 


35.3 


24.2 


28.8 


30.8 


29.7 


4.4 


5.2 


5.0 


6.3 


5.1 


6.5 


1989 


37.7 


36.3 


26.2 


32.4 


26.3 


28.9 


4.4 


5.6 


3.3 


6.2 


59 


5.8 


1990 


38.9 


37.1 


33.1 


28.6 


28.1 


28.3 


4.8 


6.6 


28 


6.2 


4.6 


60 



NOTE: Undergraduates are persons enrolled In their 1st through 4th year of college. 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Cormnnerce, Bureau of the Census, October Current Population Surveys. 
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Indicator 9 



/ 



Percentage of high school graduates 16 to 34 years old 
enrolled In college as undergraduates: 1973-1990 



16-24 years old 



Males 



Percent 
40 

Hispanic male 



30 



20 - 



10 - 



White male 



Percent 
40 




Black male 



30 - 



20 - 



10 



Females 

White female 



Hispanic female 




Black female 



40 



30 



20 



- 10 



T — I — I — I — I — \ — I — I — I — I — I — I — I — I — i — I — I — r 
1973 1978 1982 1986 1990 

Year 



0 ' I I I I I I I I ! I I I I I I I I I ' 0 

1973 1978 1982 1986 1990 
Year 



Males 



Percent 
40 



25-34 years old 

Percent 
40 



Females 



40 




SOURCE; U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, October Current Population Surveys. 
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Tuition for private sctiools 



► Overall, the average tuitio.i for Catholic schools in 1987-1988 was less than that for 
other religious and nonsectarian schools at both the elementary and secondary levels. 

>■ Overall, the tuition of the less 
expensive nonsectarian secondary 
schools (i.e., at the 25th percentile) 
was similar to the tuition in the more 
expensive (i.e., at 75th percentile) 
other religious schools and 
substantially higher than that of the 
more expensive Catholic secondary 
schools. 

► Among Catholic elementary schools, private Catholic schools charged the highest 
average tuition; among other religious private elementary schools, affiliated schools 
charged higher average tuition than unaffiliated schools; and among nonsectarian 
elementary schools, there was little difference in the average tuition charged by 
regular and special emphasis schools. 




Distribution of private sctiools, overage tuition, and percentile distribution of tuition, by 
control and level of school: 1987-1988 



Elementary schools Secondary schools 



Percent of 
private 
elementary 
School type schools 


Private school tuition 




Percent of 
private 

secondary 
schools 




Private school tuition 




Average 




Percentile 




Average 




Percentile 




25th 


50th 


75th 


25th 


50th 


75th 


Catholic 46.0 


$966 


$620 


$900 


$1,200 


58.1 


$2,030 


$1,500 


$1,975 


$2,300 


Paroctiial 35.4 


910 


600 


885 


1,175 


9.3 


1,572 


1,150 


1,680 


2,200 


Diocesan 8.5 


868 


625 


900 


1,175 


23.4 


1,831 


1,545 


1,795 


2.200 


Private 2.1 


2,292 


1,170 


2,000 


3,400 


25.3 


2,384 


1,750 


2,100 


2,800 


Other religious 42.5 


1,226 


1,000 


1,395 


2,100 


23.4 


3.170 


2,605 


3.045 


4,700 


Conservative Christian 7.4 


1,299 


1,248 


1 ,475 


1,880 


6.7 


2,376 


1,935 


2.533 


2,970 


Affiliated 21.0 


1,407 


1,000 


1,400 


2,200 


11,9 


3,702 


2,800 


3.300 


5,400 


Unaffiliated 14.1 


917 


765 


1,151 


2,100 


4.7 


2,960 


1,100 


3,000 


6,C00 


Nonsectarian 1 1 .4 


3.195 


2,160 


2,850 


4.175 


18.5 


6,255 


4,275 


5.850 


7,900 


Regular 6.6 


3,203 


2,100 


3,000 


4,400 


9.7 


5,864 


3,800 


6.010 


7,900 


Special emphasis 4.6 


2,829 


2,155 


2,700 


3.375 


6.3 


4,998 


4,600 


5.625 


6,150 


Special education 0.3 


9,253 


5,394 


7,235 


12.978 


2.6 


10,836 


6,150 


12.900 


15.842 



NOTE: Tuition Is in current 1987-1988 dollars. Tuition Is the highest tuition charged to a student attending the school. See 
supplemental note to Indicator W, 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education. National Center for Education Statistics. Schools und Staffing Survey, 1987. 
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Indicator 10 

Average tuition and tuition quartiies for private schools: 1987-1988 



Control of school 
Catholic 



Parochial 
Diocesan 
Priva(e 
Other religious 

Conservative 
Christian 

Affiliated - 

Unaffiliated 

Nonsectarian 

Regular 

Special emphasis 



Elementary 

$ 1 ,000 2,n00 3,000 4,000 5,000 6,000 7,000 




8.000 
I 



9,000 




^ , -P 

0 $ 1,000 2,000 3.000 4.000 5,000 6,000 7.000 8,000 9.C00 

1987-1988 Tuition 



25thpercefilile B 50^h percentile ^ 75th percentile 



Secondary 



Control of school 
Catholic 

Parochial 
Diocesan 
Private 

Other religious 

Conservative 
Christian 

Affiliated 

Unaffiliated 

Nonsectarian 

Regular 

Special emphasis 



0 $1,000 2,000 3.000 4,000 5,000 6,000 7,000 3,000 9,000 
' I I \ \ !- — I — J 1 ! 1 1 ■ ' 




•T 1 1 1 —— T 1 \ ^ r 

0 $ 1,000 2,000 3,000 4,000 5,000 6,000 7,000 8,000 9,000 

1987-1988 Tuition 



25th percentile ■ 50th percentile |^ 75th percentile 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education. National Center for Education Statistics, Schools and Staffing Survey. 1787 
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Access, Participation, and Progress 



College costs and family income 



to afford to send Its 
nds on many factors, 
F#V#i^ <7V0M///^ of financial 
md family sb:e. Tuition, 
IM^i:^:mmire of ttie gross 
^financial aid 
Ijftm mt price. The 

% mom, and board as 
I0^0ifly Income & an 

^ accesslblllty of a 
o0(^tge^dik!athn. 





► College tuition, room, and board (in 
constant dollars) fell after 1972, 
reaching a low point for the 1980-81 
academic year; since then, college 
costs have risen rapidly in both t>^iblic 
and private institutions (supplemental 
table 11-2). 

► At private colleges, tuition, room, and 
board grew more rapidly than at 
public colieges--49 percent versus 26 
percent between 1980 and 1990. 
Median family income has not kept 

pace; it fell 1 percent over the same period. The income of families at the 25th 
percentile fell 5 percent over the period, while income of families at the 75th 
percentile grew 4 percent. 

► At public institutions, tuition, room, and board increased from 10 percent of median 
family income in 1980 to 13 percent in 1990. For those at the 25th percentile of family 
income, public college rosts increased from 17 percent of their income in 1980 to 23 
percent in 1990; at the 75th percentile, the figures were 7 and 8 percent in 1980 and 
1990, respectively (supplemental table 11-1). 

Average tuition, room, and board end selected percentiles of family income for families witti 
children 6-17 years old: 1975- -1990 



Undergraduate tuition (in-state), 
room, and board 



Percentiles of family inccrrie distribution 
omong forriiies with children 6-17 years old* 



Year 


Public 


Privc*e 


10th 


25th 


50th 


75th 


90rh 










(Constant 1991 dollars) 








1975 


$4,210 


$9,257 


$l?„128 


$24,907 


$39,952 


$56,«:84 


$76,1P7 


1976 


4,275 


9335 


13,425 


25,454 


41,532 


58,055 


78,423 


1977 


4,237 


9.330 


13.328 


P5,224 


41,728 


58,709 


78,868 


1978 


4,157 


9.411 


i>'<,108 


25,445 


42,110 


58,267 


79,496 


19?9 


4.057 


9,205 


13,522 


"5,081 


41,621 


59,744 


82,000 


1980 


3,9 1 6 


9,027 


n.518 


22 ,86? 


33,926 


56,820 


77,598 


1981 


3,983 


9,223 


11,097 


21,731 


37,825 


55,179 


75,338 


1982 


A.]dO 


9,753 


9,836 


20,94 1 


36,961 


54,818 


75,860 


1983 


4,309 


10,252 


9,9-43 


20,716 


36,784 


55,985 


77,443 


,984 


4,462 


10,733 


10,025 


21,410 


37,475 


57,086 


79,663 


1983 


4,515 


1 1 ,234 


10,347 


21,970 


38,881 


58,019 


80,529 


1986 


4,721 


12,006 


-.0,029 


21,848 


39,198 


59,732 


83,2.'>0 


1987 


4,848 


12,682 


9,968 


2 1,950 


^10,134 


61,072 


84,769 


1988 


4,915 


12,868 


10,505 


22,327 


40,0C7 


61,079 


84,773 


1989 


4,941 


13,185 


] 1 .073 


22,557 


40,091 


60,694 


86,001 


1990 


4,946 


13,438 


10,434 


21,784 


38 338 


59,06G 


84,136 



* These fa»^M!ies may have children 18 or over; however, there is at leoGt one ci tild befwesn 6 and 17 years old and none 
under 6. Ail familip?^ not just married-couple families, are included. 

NOTE: Tuition data are for acod3mic yeo's bsginning 197V1990 an J family lifCom.e dato ore for calendar years 1975-1990. ThR 
colendor year Consumer Price index was used iu calculate constant dollar flgureii. 

SOURCE: U.S. Depofiment of Education, National Center fnr Education Statistics, Digest of Education Statistics, 1991 Table 291. 
U.S. Departmer*! of Comaierce, Bureau of ^-he Census. Current Popuiation Reports. Series P-60, 'fyloney ii^come of Families and 
Persons: March . . various yea^s. 
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Undergraduate tuition, room, and board as a percemage of family income 



As a percentage of median income of all 
families, by control of institution: 1964-1990 

Percent 




0 H — ' — I — ' — I — ' — T — ' — I — ' — I — ' — I — ' — T — """I — ' — ' — ' — I — ' — ' — ' — ' ' 

1964 1966 1968 1970 1972 1974 1976 1978 1980 1982 1984 1986 1988 1990 

Year 



Percent 
40 -I 



30 H 



20 - 



10 - 



For public institutions, as a percentage of 
income of families with children 6 to 17 years 
old at selected income percentiles: 1975-1990 



T — -r 



10th 



25th 



Median 



75th 



40 



30 



- 20 



10 



90th 



1 1 r 



I 1 1 1 1 — -i r 

1975 1978 1980 1982 1984 1986 1988 1990 

Year 



NOTE: Year denotes the beginning of the acadGmic year for tuition, ot cetera and the calendar year for family Income. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department ot Education, National Center for Education Statistic!, Digest of Education Statistics, 1990, table 291. 
U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports, Series P-60, 'Money Income of Fomilies and 
Persons: March . . .," various years. 
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Achievement Attainment, and Curriculum 



An immediate aim of education is learning. 
Performance on examinations is one measure of 
what has been learned. However, examinations 
do not measure the wide variety of skills and 
experiences that formal education provides. 
Educational attainment (e.g. finishing high 
school or college), is an indirect measure of how 
much subject ma-ter students potentially have 
learned as well as how much students have 
potentially gained in learning civic 
responsibilities, social and work skills with other 
people, and life skills. However, students have 
choices about what they study in high school 
and college. Information about courses taken 
and fields of study is an additional indirect 
indication of the content of a student's 
knowledge. 

Achievement 

The National Assessment of Educational 
Progress (NAEP) has assessed what students 
know and can do in reading, writing, science, 
mathematics, and other subjects for the past 20 
years. Generally, the evidence shows little 
overall change. Average reading proficiency 
among 9- and 13-year-olds was about the same 
in 1990 as in 1971; among 17-year-olds it was 
slightly higher in 1991. Average writing 
proficiency among 4th and 11th graders was 
about the same in 1990 as in 1984; among 8th 
graders it was somewhat lower. Average 
mathematics proficiency among 9- and 
13-year-olds was slightly higher in 1990 than in 
1973; among 17-year-olds it was about the same. 
Average science proficiency among 9- and 
13-year-olds was the same in 1990 as in 1970; 
among 17-year-olds it was lower (Indicators 12, 
23. 14, and 15). 

Average scores on the mathematics section of 
the SAT showed similar patterns of change as 
did average mathematics proficiency in NAEP. 
SAT scores fell somewhat during the 1970s and 
then rose during much of the 1980s. Unlike the 
NAEP indicates, not all the decline in 
proficiency during the 1970s was recouped 
during the 1980s. However, participation in the 
SAT exam has increased significantly — in 1991 
SAT test-takers were 41 percent of high school 
graduates, up from 33 percent in 1980 {Indicator 
18). Average scores on the quantitative 
component of the Graduate Record Exr or 



U.S. citizens has shown a significant increase 
since the mid-1970s (Table 19-3). 

Although overall scores have not changed much 
over two decades, NAEP gives evidence that the 
large gap in achievement between whites and 
minorities has narrowed substantially. Blacks 
have improved relative to whites in reading, 
mathematics, and science. For example, in 1971 
average reading proficiency among 17-year-old 
blacks was well below (52 scale points) 17-year- 
old whites and also below (22 points) 
13-year-old whites; in 1990, the proficiency of 17- 
year-old blacks was closer (22 points) to that of 
17-year-old whites, and slightly higher than 
13-year-old whites. The improvement among 
Hispanics relative to whites was not as 
widespread as it was among blacks. 

The hiternational Assessment of Educational 
Progress (lAEP) is one method used to compare 
what young people in the United States have 
learned compared to young people of the same 
age in other countries. In most cases, the 
average percentage on both the math and 
science assessment for 9- and 13-year-olds is 
lower in the United States than in Korea, 
Taiwan, and the former Soviet Union. The 
exception was 9-year-olds in science where only 
Korean students out-performed U.S. students. 
Students in Canada generally scored about the 
same as U.S. students, except for 13-year-olds in 
science where Canada did better (Indicators 16 
and 17). 

To put the differences in average performance 
between the United States and other countries in 
perspective, compare these differences to 
differences within the United States between 
better and poorer performers. For example, 
among 13-year-olds in mathematics, the average 
percentage correct was 55 percent in the United 
States and 73 percent in Korea — an 18 
percentage point difference. Withm the United 
States, the average percentage correct was 86 
percent at the 90th percentile and 44 percent 
correct at the 10th percentiles — a 52 percentage 
points difference {Indicator 16). 

Substantial variation in average achievement is 
evident across states within the United States. 
In 1990, 37 states participated in a NAEP trial 
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assessment to provide state-level estimates of 
mathematics proficiency of Sth-grade students. 
Compared to an average proficiency of 261 for 
the nation, average proficiencies in the 37 states 
ranged from a high of 281 to a !ow of 246 — a 
difference of 35 scale points. To understand 
roughly what these differences mean, compare 
them to differences in the average mathematics 
proficiencies of 9-, 13-, and 17-year-olds in 1990 
in the country as a whole. Average proficiencies 
were 230, 270, and 305, respectively, which 
translates into a difference of about 10 scale 
points per year of age {Indicator 14). 

Attainment 

Universal completion of high school is a goal 
among policymakers in the United States. In 
March 1991, among 25- to 29-year-olds, 85 
percent had completed high school, up from 78 
percent 2 decades earlier (Table 22-1). 
Compared to other countries, completion of 
secondary school in the United States is 
high — among 25- to 64-year-olds 82 percent have 
completed high school in the United States, 
more than in Japan, Germany, France, the 
United Kingdom, Italy, and Canada {Indicator 
23). However, reflecting recent trends in these 
countries, the U.S. advantage among 25- to 34- 
year-olds is much smaller or reversed. For 
example, in 1987, in the United States 87 percent 
of 25- to 34-year-olds had completed high 
school, somewhat less than the 92 and 91 
percent who had done so in Japan and West 
Germany and slightly higher than the 84 percent 
who had in Canada. 

College attainment rates have ncreased very 
little since 1975 in the United States, but are 
higher than in other large industrialized 
countries. In 1991, 27 percent of 25- to 
29-year-old high school graduates had 
completed 4 or more years of college, compared 
to 26 percent in 1975 (Table 22-3). In 1989, 23 
percent of 25- to 64-year-olds in the United 
States had completed higher education, 
compared to 13 percent in Japan, 10 percent in 
West Germany, 9 percent in the United 
Kingdom, 7 percent in France, and 15 percent in 
Canada. Only in Japan do trends suggest a 
closing of the gap versus United States. Among 
25- to 34-year-olds, 24 percent had completed 



higher education in the United States compared 
to 23 percent in Japan {htdicator 23). 

Curriculum 

Starting in grades 7 or 8, students in American 
schools can usually make choices about the 
courses they take. Choices such as whether to 
take algebra or general math or whether to 
concentrate on academic or technical courses can 
have consequences for the student's preparation 
for higher education. Choice of an 
undergraduate major can have consequences for 
a student's preparation for graduate level 
studies. 

Students in the high school class of 1987 took an 
average of 22.8 credits, 15.6 in academic subjects, 
4.4 in vocational subjects, and 2.7 in personal 
use subjects. The high school class of 1969 took 
fewer credits (20.5) but a larger share of their 
credits (73 percent) in academic subjects. 
Differences between males and females in high 
school were fairly small. In the class of 1987, 
females took 70 percent of their credits in 
academic subjects compared to 67 percent for 
males; females took 19 percent of their credits in 
vocational education subjects compared to 20 
percent for males. Eighteen years earlier, boys 
took a higher proportion in academic subjects 
than girls and a lower proportion in vocational 
subjects {Indicator 25). 

In college, the differences in curriculum choices 
made by men and women magnify. For 
example, among bachelor's degree recipients in 
1990, white women were less than one-fifth as 
likely as white men to major in computer science 
or engineering, less than three-fourths as likely 
to major in the natural sciences, but more than 3 
times as likely to major in education. At the 
graduate level, differences between men and 
women in the choice of field of study persist. 
For example, in 1990 white women were one- 
fifth as likely as white men to receive a doctor's 
degree in engineering or the computer sciences, 
similar to the same index at the bachelor's level. 
On the other side, white women were twice as 
likely as white men to receive a doctor's degree 
in education, lower than the index for bachelor's 
degrees {Indicator 26). 
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Trends in the reading proficiency of 9-, 13-, and 17-year-oids 

► Overall, average reading proficiency for 9- and 13-year-olds was the same in 1990 as in 
1971; for 17-year-olds it was somewhat higher in 1990 than in 1971. 

► Average reading proficiency of black 
students at all three ages was higher 
in 1990 than in 1971. 

► Hispanic 17-year-olds were reading 
better in 1990 than in 1975. 

► Between 1971 and 1988, 13- and 17- 
year-old blacks and 17-year-old 
Hispanics narrowed large gaps 
between their reading proficiency 
scores and those of whites. However, 

large gaps remain, and among black students, the gap did not continue to narrow in 
1990. 

Average reading proficiency, by age and race/ethnicity: 1971-1990 (scale score) 



Age 9 Age 13 Age 1 





All 








All 






All 








Year 


races 


White 


Black Hispanic 


races 


White 


Black Hispanic 


races 


White 


Black 


Hispanic 


1971 


208 


214 


'170 




255 


261 


'222 — 


'285 


'291 


'239 




1975 


210 


217 


'181 


183 


256 


262 


'226 233 


'286 


293 


'241 


'252 


1980 


'^216 


=221 


'189 


190 


259 


'264 


'^233 237 


286 


293 


'243 


'261 


1984 


211 


'218 


'186 


187 


257 


263 


'236 240 


289 


'295 


'264 


'268 


1988 


212 


218 


'189 


194 


258 


261 


'243 240 


'290 


'295 


'274 


'271 


1990 


209 


217 


'182 


189 


257 


262 


'242 238 


'290 


'297 


'267 


'275 


Average reading proficiency, by age and sex: 1971-1990 (scale score) 






Age 9 








Age 13 






Age 17 




Year 


Male 




Female 




Male 




Female 




Male 




Female 


1971 


201 




214 




250 




261 




279 




291 


1975 


204 




216 




250 




262 




280 




'291 


1980 


"210 




'■'220 




'254 




263 




282 




'289 


1984 


'208 




214 




253 




262 




'284 




294 


1988 


^208 




216 




252 




263 




'286 




294 


1990 


204 




215 




251 




263 




284 




297 



— Not ovojioble. 

' Stotisticolly signlflcont difference from 1990. 

^ Statistically significant difference from 1971 for all except Hispanics. Statistically significant difference from 1975 for Hispanics. 

NOTE: Reading Proficiency Scale 

Level 150: Carries out simple discrete reading tasks. 

Level 200: Understands specific or sequentially related Information. 

Level 250: Searches for specific infofmatlc^. interrelate Ideas, and make generalizations. 

Level 300: Finds, understands, summarizes, and explains relatively complicated Information. 

Level 350: Synthesizes and learns from specialized reading materials. 




SOURCE: National Assessment of Educational Progress. Trends In Academic Progress: Achievement of American Students in 
Science. 1969^70 to 1990. Maftiemafics. 1973 to 1990. Reading. 1971 to 1990. Writing. 1984 to 1990. 1991. 
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Average reading proficiency, by age and race/etlinicity: 1971-1990 



9-year-olds 



Scale score 
350 



300 



250 



200 



White 




150 H 1 1 1— 

1971 1975 1980 1984 
Year 



1990 



13-year-oIds 



Scale score 
350 n 



300 - 



250 - 



200 



r 350 



- 300 



White 



All races 



Black 



Hispanic 



- 200 



150 h 1 1 1 1 H 150 

1971 1975 1980 1984 1990 
Year 



17-year-olds 



Scale score 
350 



300 



250 



200 



White 



All races 



Hispanic, 



Black 



■T 1 H 150 



350 



300 



250 



200 



150 h 1 1 — 

1971 1975 1980 1984 1990 
Year 



SOURCE; National Assessment of Educational Progress, frenoj- in Academic Progress: Achievement of American Students in 
Science, 1969-70 to 1990. Mathematics. 1973 to 1990. Reading. 1971 to 1990. Writing. 1984 to 1990, 1991, 
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Tiv nds in writing proficiency in grades 4, 8, and 1 1 

► Among 4lh and 11th graders^ levels of writing proficiency in 1990 were approximately 
the same as in 1984. However, at grade 8, overall average writing proficiency was 
somewhat lower in 1990 than in either 
1988 or 1984. 

► In 1990, whites continued to score 
higher than blacks or Hispanics at all 
three grade levels. 

► Females consistently scored higher 
than males at each grade level. In 
1990, male eighth graders produced 
writing proficiency scores similar to 
female fourth graders. 

► Since 1984, students in advantaged urban communities in all three age groups have 
performed at higher levels than their counterparts in disadvantaged urban 
communities in writing proficiency (supplemental table 13-1). 



Average writing proficiency scores, by age and race/ethnicity: 1984-1990 (scale score) 

Grade 4 Grade 8 Grade 1 1 



Year 


All 
races 


White 


Black 


Hisponic 


All 
races 


White 


BIc ;k 


Hispanic 


Ail 
races 


White 


Black 


Hispanic 


1984 


179 


186 


154 


163 


•206 


•210 


190 


191 


212 


218 


195 


188 


1988 


186 


193 


154 


169 


•203 


•207 


190 


188 


214 


219 


200 


199 


1990 


183 


191 


155 


168 


198 


202 


182 


189 


212 


217 


194 


198 



Bff$ct^ Writing skills am fundamental for 
educaitfonai success as well as fa later 
$ucaO#^ M ihei workforce, tn a variety of 
ccUH^^ sitM^rtls cftmmust convey complex 
ksms^md k^foir^^ Ir^ a clear, succinct 
nmf0k. U\odi&e^JiafewtttlnQSkms. therefore, 
Oduict lnhM aclMevement across me 
curriculum. 



Trends In average writing proficiency, by sex: 1984-1990 



Year 


Grade 4 




Grade 8 




Grade 1 1 




Male 


Female 


Male 


Female 


Male 


Female 


1984 


176 


•184 


•199 


•214 


201 


223 


1988 


176 


195 


193 


213 


204 


223 


1990 


174 


193 


187 


208 


200 


224 



• statistically significant difference from 1990. 

NOTE: Average NAEP writing assessment scores were produced using the Average Response Method (ARM). The ARM provides 
an estimate of average writing achievement for each respondent as If he or she took 11 of the 12 writing tasks given, and as if 
NAEP had computed average achievement across that set of tasks. 



NOTE: Writing Proficiency Chart 

Level 100: Unsatisfactory— Failed to reflect a basic understanding of the task. 

Level 200: Minimal— Recognized the elements needed to complete the task, but were not managed well enough to insure the 
Intended purpose 

Level 300: Adequate— Included features critical to accomplishing the purpose of the task and were likely +o have the Intended 
effect. 

Level 400: Elaborated— Reflected a higher level of coherence and elaboration; beyond adequate. 



SOURCE: National Assessment of Educational Progress, Trends in Academic Progress: Achievement of American Students in 
Science. /9d9-/0 to 1990. Mathematics. 1973 to 1990. Reading. 1971 to 1990. Writing. 1984 to 1990. 1991. 
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Average writing proficiency In grades 4, 8, and 1 1, by race/ethnicity: 1984-1990 



Grade 4 



Scale score 
300 -lAdequate 



250 - 



200 - 



150 - 



Minimal 







All races 




Hispanic 



I Unsatisfactory 



Black 



G»*ade8 



Scale score 
300 Adequate 



250 



White 200 - 



150 - 
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— 1 r 100 
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Minimal 


All races 






Unsatisfactory 





Year 



Year 



300 



250 



200 



- 150 



100 



1988 1990 



Grade 11 



Scale score 
300 -1 Adequate 



250 - 



200 - 



150 - 



r 300 



250 



White 



Minimal 



All races 



H ispani c 
eiack 



Unsatisfactory 



200 



150 



r" 100 



1984 



1988 1990 



Year 



SOURCE: Nafional Assessment of Educational Progress, Trends in Academic Progress: Achieveivent of American Students in 
Science. 1969-70 to 1990. hAathematics. 19/3 to 1990. Reading. 1971 to 1990. Writing. 1984 to 1990. W]. 
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Achievement Attainment and Curriculum 



Trends In the mathematics proficiency of 9-, 13-, and 17-year-olds 



Overall, at ages 9 and 13, average mathematics proficiency improved somewhat 
between 1973 and 1990, but scores for 17-year-olds showed no improvement over the 
same period. 

Since 1973, white, black, and Hispanic 
9-year-olds have shown improvement 
in average mathematics proficiency 
(10, 18, and 12 scale points, 
respectively). Much of this 
improvement occurred between 1982 
and 1990. 



Proficiency In matt)ematics Is an Important 
outcome of education. In an Increasingly 
technological world, the mathematics skills of 
the nation's workers may be a crucial 
component of econorY)k:: competitiveness. In 
addition, knowledge of mathematics Is 
crucial for success In science, computing, 
and a number of other related fields of study. 



Although in 1990 a large gap existed 
between the mathematics proficiency 
of whites and their black and Hispanic peers progress in narrowing these gaps 
occurred between 1973 and 1982, especially for 13- and 17-year-olds. However, except 
for black 17-year-olds, no narrowing has occurred since 1982. 

In 1990, large variability in average mathematics proficiency scores across states was 
found. A difference of 35 scale points existed between eighth-grade students' 
performance in the highest and lowest scoring states (supplemental table 14-5). 







Age 9 






Age 13 




Age 17 






All 








All 






All 








Year 


races 


White 


Black Hispanic 


races 


White 


Black Hispanic 


races 


White 


Slack 


Hispanic 


1973 


'219 


'225 


'190 


'202 


'266 


274 


'228 '239 


304 


310 


'270 


277 


1978 


'219 


'224 


'192 


'203 


'264 


'272 


'230 '238 


'300 


'306 


'268 


276 


1982 


'219 


'224 


'195 


'204 


269 


274 


'^240 '252 


"299 


"304 


'272 


277 


1986 


'222 


'227 


'202 


205 


269 


274 


'249 '254 


302 


308 


'•?79 


283 


1990 


'230 


'235 


'208 


'214 


'270 


276 


'249 '255 


305 


310 


'.?89 


284 


Average mathematics proficiency, by age and sex: 1973-1990 (scale score) 






Age 9 








Age 13 






Age 17 




Year 


Male 




Female 




M0l(3 




Female 




Male 




Female 


1973 


'218 




'220 




'265 




267 




309 




301 


1978 


'217 




'220 




'264 




'265 




'304 




'297 


1982 


'217 




'221 




269 




268 




'302 




"296 


1986 


"222 




'222 




•270 




268 




305 




299 


1990 

1 .. .. 


'229 




'230 




■'2/1 




270 




306 




303 



^ statistically significant difference from 1973. 
Note: Mathematics Proficiency Scaie 

Level 150: Performs simple addition and subtraction. 

Level 200: Uses basic operations to solve simple problems. 

Level 250: Uses intermediate level mathematics skills to solve two-step problems. 

Level 300: Understands measurement and geometry and solves more complex problems. 

Level 350: Understands and applies more advanced mathematical concepts. 



SOURCE: National Assessment of Educational Progress. Trends In Academic Progress: Achievement of American Students in 
Science. 1969^70 to 1990, Matt)ematlcs. 1973 to 1990, Reading, 1971 to 1990, Writing, 1984 to 1990, 1991. 
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Average mathematics proficiency, by age and race/ettinicity: 1973-1990 



9-year-olds 



Scale score 
350 



300 



250 - 



200 



White 



All races His 



panic 



Black 



13-year-olds 



Scale score 
350 -I 



300 



250 



200 



150 "-T—i 1 1 —I r 

1573 1978 1982 1986 1990 

Year 



150 "-r 



White 




Black 



r 350 



- 300 



- 250 



200 



1 1 1- 150 

1973 1978 1982 1986 1990 
Year 



17-year-olds 



Scale score 
350 



300 



250 - 



200 - 




350 



- 300 



250 



- 200 



150 H • 1 1 r 

1973 1978 1982 1986 1990 
Year 



150 



SOURCE; National Assessment of Educational Progress, Irends in Academic Progress: Achievement of American Students In 
Science. 1969-70 to 1990. Mathematics. 1973 to 1990. Reading. 1971 to 1990. Writing. 1934 to 1990. 1991. 
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Achievement, Attainment and Curriculum 



Trends in the science proficiency of 9-, 13-, and 17-year-oids 

► In 1990, overall science achievement was at the same level at ages 9 and 13 as it was 
in 1970, but science achievement for 17-year-olds in 1990 was lower than in 1970. 

► Between 1977 and 1990, the average 
science proficiency of 9- and 13-year- 
olds increased in all three racial/ethnic 
groups, following declines in the early 
1970s shown among blacks and 
whites. The average science 
proficiency of 17-year-olds in all 
racial/ethnic groups increased between 
1982 and 1990. 

► In 1990, 9-year-old males and females produced similar average science proficiency 
scores, but 17-year-old males produced significantly higher average proficiency scores 
than did 17-year-old females. 

► Although the gap between the performance of white and black 9- and 13-year-olds 
decreased between 1970 and 1982, the average performance of black students was still 
below that of white students in 1990. 



Average science proficiency, by age and race/ethnicity: 1970-1990 (scale score) 





Age 9 






Age 13 






Aga 17 




All 






All 








All 








races 


White Black 


Hispanic 


races 


White 


Black 


Hispanic 


races 


White 


Black 


Hispanic 


1970 225 


236 '179 




255 


263 


21o 




'305 


'312 


258 




1973 ''^220 


"231 '177 




''250 


'^259 


'205 




"296 


'304 


'250 




1977 "220 


'^230 '175 


'192 


"247 


"256 


'208 


'213 


'290 


'298 


"240 


262 


1982 '221 


'^229 187 


'189 


'250 


'^257 


217 


226 


'■'283 


"293 


"235 


"249 


1986 '224 


'232 ^196 


199 


251 


'259 


222 


226 


'289 


'298 


253 


259 


1990 229 


238 '196 


'206 


255 


264 


226 


232 


'290 


'301 


253 


262 


Average science proficiency, by age and sex: 1970-1990 




Age 9 








Age 13 








Age 17 






Male 


Female 




Male 




Female 




Male 




Female 


1970 


228 


223 




257 




253 




'314 




'297 


1973 


'223 


'218 




'252 




'247 




"304 




'288 


1977 


"222 


"218 




'^251 




"244 




'297 




'282 


1982 


'221 


'221 




256 




"245 




'292 




"275 


1986 


227 


'221 




256 




'247 




'295 




'282 


1990 


230 


227 




259 




252 




'296 




'285 



— Not available. 

' Statistically significant difference from 1990. 

^ Statistically significant difference from 1970 for all except Hispanlcs. Statistically significant difference from 1977 for Hispanics. 

Science Proficiency Scale 

Level 150: Knows everyday science facts. 

Level 200: Understands and applies simple scientific principles. 

Level 250: Uses scientific procedures and analyzes scientific data. 

Level 300: Understands and applies scientific and principles. 

Level 350: Integrates scientific information and experimental evidence, 

SOURCE: National Assessment of Fducational Progress, Trends in Acodemic Progress: Achievement of American Students in 
Science, 1969-70 to 1990, Mattiematics.. 19/3 to 1990, Reading, 1971 to 1990, Writing, 1984 to / 990, 1991. 



Competence In science 1$ an Important 
outcome of education, meatattytooppty 
scientific tnformatton. Interpret data and 
make Inferences atxHJt sclenllfic findings Is 
required In a world wf)/c/) relies treavlly on 
technological and scientific advances. 
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Average science proficiency, by age and by race/ethnlclty: 1970-1990 



9-year-olds 



13-year-oids 



Scale score 
350 n 



300 - 



250 - 



200 



150 



Scale score 
350 -1 



300 - 



Whits 
All races 



Hispiar^ 



250 - 



200 - 



Black 



-I r 




r 350 



- 300 



250 



- 200 



1970 1973 1977 1982 1986 1990 
Year 



150 "t 1 1 1 r 

1970 1973 1977 1982 1986 1990 
Year 



150 



17-year-olds 



Scile score 
350 



300 



250 - 



200 





350 



300 



250 



- 200 



150 -1 1 r 

1970 1973 1977 1982 1986 i»90 
Year 



150 



National Assessment of Educational Progress, Trends in Academic Progress: Achievement of American Students in Science. 1969- 
70 to 1990. Mathematics. 1973 to ,1990. Reading. 1971 to 1990. Writing. 1984 to 1990. 1991. 
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International comparisons of mattiematics performance 

► In the second International Assessment of Educational Progress (lAEP), 9-year-old 
students from the United States scored lower on average in mathematics performance 
than 9''year-olds from Taiwan, Korea, 



The mathematics sW/fe of a nation's workers 
are a critical component of Its economic 
competitiveness. TWenty years from now, the 
youth of today will be competing In the 
glolDai marl<etpiace. They wlH depend on the 
mathematics learned In this decade to 
succeed in the complex business and 
*echnologicai environment of 2012. 



and the former Soviet Union. 

► Thirteen-year-olds from the United 
States scored lower on average than 
students of the same age in other 
large countries except Spain, 

»- In almost all countries, at least 10 
percent of the students at age 9 and 13 
scored substantially above the overall 
average for all participating countries 
(20 points or more above the average for their age group) (see supplemental tables 
16-1 and 16-3). 

► The topical area in which the U.S. average was higher than the topical average for all 
countries was data analysis, statistics, and probability, a section which focused on 
mathematical applications (see supplemental tables 16-2 and 16-4). 

Percent age correct on mathematics assessment, by country: 1991 



Age 9 



Average percent correct 



Percentile Scores 



Larger countries 


Totai 


Male 


Female 


1st 


5th 


10th 


90th 


95th 


99th 


Korea 


74.8 


77.2 


72.4 


26.2 


41.0 


50.8 


93.4 


95.1 


98.4 


Taiwan 


68.1 


68.4 


67.8 


19.2 


32.1 


41.0 


91.8 


95.1 


98.4 


Soviet Union' 


65.9 


66.4 


65.4 


20.0 


30.8 


37.7 


90.2 


93.4 


98.4 


Spain' 


61.9 


61.9 


61.8 


18.8 


26.8 


32.8 


86.9 


90.2 


96.7 


Canada' 


59.9 


59.9 


60.0 


19.6 


28.3 


35.7 


83.6 


88.5 


93.4 


United States 


b6A 


58.7 


58.0 


18.0 


24.6 


29.5 


83.6 


90.2 


96.7 








Age 13 
















Average percent correct 






Percentile Scores 






Larger countrlf 


Total 


Male 


Female 


1st 


5th 


10th 


90th 


95th 


99th 


Korea 


73.4 


74.4 


72.2 


20.0 


33.3 


41.3 


96.0 


97.3 


100.0 


Taiwari 


72.7 


73.1 


/-2.4 


18.7 


26.7 


35.0 


97.3 


98.7 


100.0 


Soviet Union' 


70.2 


70.0 


70.3 


20.9 


35.2 


42.7 


92.0 


94.7 


98.7 


France 


64.2 


66.5 


62.6 


22.7 


30.7 


37.3 


89.3 


92.0 


97.3 


Canada"* 


62.0 


63.0 


60.9 


21.3 


32.0 


37.3 


86.7 


91.8 


97.3 


Spain' 


55.4 


57.1 


53.8 


20.3 


28.6 


32.9 


78.4 


84.7 


91.9 


United States 


55.3 


55.8 


54.8 


17.3 


24.0 


29.3 


82.7 


90.7 


97.3 



"Regions except Cataluria; Spanish-speaking schools. 

^Four out of 10 provinces; see supplemental table 16-1 for the scores of 9-year-olds in individual Canadian provinces. 
^Nine out of 10 provinces; see supplemental fable 16-3 for the scores of 13-year-oIds in individual Canadian provinces. 

NOlt: In the International Assessment of Educational Progress, 20 countries assessed the mathematics achievement of 13-year- 
olds and 14 assessed 9-year olds. The countries above ore the larger countries which assessed virtually all age-eligible children, 
except as noted obove. See supplemental tables 16-1-4 for pertormance Information on other couritries. 

SOURCE: Educational Testing Service. Inrerr\atlonal Assessment of Educational Progress. Learning Mathematics. 1992. 
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Distribution of percentage correct scores on mathematics assessment, 

by country: 1991 



100 Average 
score 

1 




1st to 10th percentile 



Average percent correct 
+/- 2 standard errors 



100' 

90th to 99th percentile 




Canada 
Spain 
United States - 



20 



1st to 10th percentile 



Age 13 

40 

I— 



60 



80 



I 
I 



Average percent correct 
+/- 2 standard errors 



1 00 Average 
score 





■ 


m ■ 








1 1 1 














1 H 








1 , , — 1 -. 1 1 

0 20 40 60 80 1C 



Above the 
U.S. 



Same as 
the U.S. 

t 



90th to 99th percentile 



SOURCE; Educational Testing Service, internationai Assessment of Educational Progress, Learning Mathematics. 1992. 
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International comparisons of science performance 

► In the second International Assessment of Educational Progress (lAEP), 9-year-old 
students from Korea scored higher on average in science performance than 9-year-olds 
from the United States. 



Thirteen-year-olds from Korea, 
Taiwan, and the former Soviet Union 
scored higher on average than 
students of the same age in the U.S. 

13-year-olds from the United States 
performed better in scientific literacy 
(nature of science), earth and space 
science, and life science, than in 
physical science. 



and t&chftok^dmw^ of SOU 




► The 90th percentile score of 9-year-olds in the United States was second only to 
Taiwan in science performance, though U.S. performance at age 13 was below four 
other large countries at the 90th percentile. 

► Among 13-year-olds in nearly all countries, boys performed better than girls. This 
differential was not so consistent among the younger students. 

Percentage correct on science assessment, by country: 1991 



Ago 9 







Average percent correct 






Percentile scores 






Larger countries 




Total 


Mole 


Female 


1st 


5ti-i 


10th 


90th 


95th 


99th 


Korea 




67.9 


70.4 


65.1 


32.8 


44.8 


50 


84.5 


87.9 


93.1 


Taiwan 




66.7 


68.5 


64.6 


27.6 


39.7 


44.8 


86.2 


89.7 


94.8 


United States 




64.7 


65.5 


63.8 


25.9 


36.2 


43.1 


84.5 


87.9 


93.1 


Canada' 




62.8 


63.6 


62.0 


27.6 


37.9 


43.1 


81.0 


84.5 


91.4 


Spaln^ 




61.7 


63.4 


59.7 


27.6 


36.2 


41.8 


81.0 


84.5 


89.7 


Soviet Unlon^ 




61.5 


62.7 


60.4 


29.3 


39.7 


43.1 


79.3 


86.2 


93.1 










Age 13 


















Average percent correct 






Percentile scores 






Larger countries 




Total 


Male 


Female 


1st 


5th 


10th 


90th 


95th 


99th 


Korea 




77.5 


79.6 


75.0 


35.9 


50.0 


57.8 


93.8 


95.3 


98.4 


lOiwan 




75.6 


76.3 


74.9 


28.6 


42.2 


51.6 


93.8 


95.3 


98,4 


Soviet Union ^ 




71.3 


72.9 


69.6 


31.3 


43.8 


50,8 


89,1 


92.2 


96,9 


Canada'^ 




68.8 


70.5 


67.1 


32.8 


43.8 


48.4 


87.5 


90.6 


95.3 


France 




68.6 


70.7 


66.5 


31.3 


40.6 


45.3 


89,1 


92.2 


96,9 


Spain^ 




67.5 


69.2 


66.0 


35.1 


42.6 


484 


85,9 


89.1 


95.3 


United States 

1 _ ^ 




67.0 


69.4 


64.5 


28.1 


39.3 


43.8 


85.9 


90.6 


95.3 



(-our OUT or lu provinces; see supplemental table 17-1 for the scores of 9-year-oIds in individual Canadian provinces. 
''Regions except Cataluria; Spanish-speaking schools. 

^Fourteen out of 15 republics In the former Soviet Union; Russian-speaking schools. 

'^Nine out of 10 provinces; see supplemental table 17-3 for the scores of 13-year-olds in Individual Canadian provinces. 
NOTE: In the International Assessment of Educational Progress, 20 countries assessed the mathematics achievemeni of 13 year- 
olds and 14 assessed 9-year-olds. The countries above are the larger countries which assessed virtually all age-eligible children, 
except as notod above. See supplemental tables 17-]*-4 for performance information on other countries. 

SOURCE: Educational Testing Service, international Assessment of Educational Progress, Learning Science. 1992. 
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Distribution of percentage correct scores on science assessrr^ent, 

by country: 1991 
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80 100 
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SOURCE; Educational Testing Service, International Assessment of Educational Progress, Learning Science, 1992, 
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Achievement Attainment and Curriculum 



College entrance exanDinatlon scores 



► After years of decline, SAT average total scores increased 16 points between 1980 and 
1985. Since 1987, average total scores have fallen 10 points. 

► After increasing 7 points from 1980 to 
1985, average SAT verbal scores 
decreased 9 points between 1986 and 
1991. Math scores increased 10 points 
between 1980 and 1987, and then 
decreased 2 points between 1990 and 
1991. 



($AT>lsttmm 




omtlffm which comphates compa^ons. 



► Between 1976 and 1991, on average, 
black students' SAT verbal scores 

increased by 19 points, and 

mathematics scores increased by 31 
points (supplemental tables 18-8 and 18-9). In the same period, verbal scores among 
whites declined by 10 points and mathematics scores declined by 4 points. 

► Between 1980 and 1987, average SAT total scores increased sMghtly or remained stable 
even though the number of test-takers as a percent of high school graduates increased. 

SAT test-tokers, scores, and percentage scoring at or above 600: Selected school years 
ending W72-1991 



SAT scores 



SAT test-takers 



Verbal 



School 

year 

ending 

1972 
1974 
1976 
1978 
1980 
19H2 
19H4 
1985 
1986 
1987 
1988' 
1989^ 
199a' 
1991' 



As a percent of 

high schooi Percent 
Number graduates' minority 



Mathematics 



Totai 
mean 



Mean 



Percent 
scoring 
600 or higher 



Mean 



1 ,022,820 
985,247 
999,829 
989,307 
991,514 
988,680 
964,684 
977.361 
1,00)748 
1 ,080,426 
1,134,364 
1 ,088,223 
1 ,025,523 
1,032,685 



34.1 
32.1 
31.8 
31,6 
32.6 
33,0 
34.9 
36.5 
37,9 
40.1 
40.9 
39,9 
39.6 
41.2 



Percent 
scoring 
600 or higher 





937 


453 


11 


484 


17 




924 


444 


10 


480 


17 


15.0 


903 


431 


8 


472 


17 


17.0 


897 


429 


8 


468 


15 


17.9 


890 


424 


7 


466 


15 


18.3 


893 


426 


7 


467 


15 


19,7 


897 


426 


7 


471 


17 


20.0 


906 


431 


7 


476 


17 




906 


431 


8 


476 


17 


21.8 


906 


430 


8 


476 


18 


23.0 


904 


428 


7 


476 


17 


25.3 


903 


427 


8 


476 


18 


26.6 


900 


424 


7 


476 


18 


28.0 


y96 


422 


7 


474 


17 



Not available. Race/etr.nic data not available before 1976. 
' The ratio of the number of Individuals taking the SAT In the year to the number of high school graduates In the same year 
expressed as ' percentage. Includes graduates of public and private schools. 

^ Data tor \hu percentage taking the SAT have been revised from previously published figures for years 1988-1990. 

' Percentage of public high school graduates taking the SAT is based on state estimates of public high school graduates. 

NOTE: See supplemental note to Indicator 18 on the interpretation of SAi scores. 



SOURCE- College Entrance Examination Board, Notional Report: College Bound Seniors, 1972-1991; U.S. Department of 
Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Digest of Education Statistics. 1991 , table 95. 
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Trends in SAT scores: 1972-1991 



Average SAT mathematics and verbal scores for 
college-bound high school seniors 

Score 




400 -r — I 1 — r 
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i97e 



— I r 
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— I 1 1 
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— I — r 
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400 



1991 



SAT total score, and SAT test-takers as a 
percentage of all high school graduates 



Total score 
940 



920 - 



900 - 



880 




SAT tost-takers as a percent 

of high school graduates (right axis) 



Percent 
r 50 



45 



860 "-T 1 1 1 — I 1 \ — 1 — n r 

1972 1974 1976 1978 1980 1982 

Year 



40 



35 



- 30 



25 



— I 1 1 1 1 1 1 

1984 1986 1988 1991 



SOURCE: College Entrance Examination Board, National Report: College Bound Seniors. 1972-1991; U.S. Department of 
Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Digest of Education Statistics. 1991. table 95. 
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Achievement Attainment and Curriculum 



Graduate Record Examination (GRE) scores 



The average total score on the GRE 
fell 70 points between 1965 and 1979. 
Since then it has increased 54 points. 

The average quantitative score on the 
GRE has also risen 54 points since 
1975, and is now at its highest point 
ovt;r the last 3 decades. The verbal 
score has risen 16 points since 1982, 
but is still well below the levels of 
the mid-1960s. 

The percentage of test-takers who are 
not U.S. citizens has been increasing. 
Non-U. S. citizens do better on the 
quantitative component. They do 
more poorly on the verbal component 
(and total score) of the GRE than U.S. 
citizens (supplemental table 19-2). 
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Graduate Record Examination (GRE) scores and number of test-tal(ers: Seiected academic 
years ending 1965-1991 



GRE test-takers 



Academic 




As percent 


Percent 




GRE scores 




year ending 


Number 


of BAs ' 


U.S. citizens 


Total 


Verbal 


Quantitative 


1965 


93,792 


18.7 




1,063 


530 


533 


1967 


151,134 


27.0 




1,047 


519 


528 


1969 


206,113 


28.3 




1,039 


515 


524 


1971 


293,600 


35.0 




1,009 


497 


512 


1973 


290,104 


31.5 




1,009 


497 


512 


1975 


298,335 


32.3 




1,001 


403 


508 


1976 


299,292 


32.3 


92.5 


1,002 


492 


510 


1977 


287,715 


31.3 


91.3 


1,004 


490 


514 


1978 


286,383 


31.1 


^89.1 


1,002 


484 


518 


1979 


282,482 


30.7 


90.0 


993 


476 


517 


1980 


272,281 


29.3 


89.3 


996 


474 


522 


1981 


262,855 


28.1 


86.8 


996 


473 


523 


1982 


256,381 


26.9 


86.7 


1,002 


469 


533 


1983 


263,674 


27.2 


86.1 


1,014 


473 


541 


1984 


265,221 


27.2 


85.9 


1,016 


475 


541 


1985 


271,972 


27,8 


84.9 


1,019 


474 


545 


1986 


279,428 


"3.3 


84.5 


1,027 


475 


552 


1987 


293,560 


. 29.6 


84.2 


1,027 


477 


550 


1988 


303,703 


30.5 


79.5 


1,040 


483 


557 


1989 


326,096 


32,0 




1,044 


484 


560 


1990 


344,572 


33,0 




1,048 


486 


562 


1991 


379,882 


35,7 




1,047 


485 


562 



— Not ovallable. 

' Ratio of the number of GRE test-takers to the number of baccalaureate degrees awarded expressed as a percentage. 
^ Based on revised procedures. Original estimate for 1978 was 91.1. 



SOURCE: Educational Testing Service and U.S. Department of Education. Notional Center for Education Statistic). IPEDS/HEGiS 
surveys of degrees conferred. 
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Graduate Record Examination (GRE) scores and number of test-talcers as 
a percentage of baccalaureate degrees: Academic years ending 1965-1991 




SOURCE: Educational Testing Service and U.S. Department of Education, Notional Center for Education Statistics. IPEDS/HEGIS 
surveys of degrees conferred. 
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High school dropout, completion and enrollment rates 

► The percentage of 19- to 20-year-olds who have not completed high school and are not 
enrolled in school (status dropouts) generally declined since 1973. 

► In 1990, the overall high school completion rate for 19- to 20-year-olds was 83 percent; 
this represented no overall change since 1973. 

^ High school completion rates for 
white 19- to 20-year-olds in 1990 were 
higher than black rates, which in turn 
were higher than Hispanic rates. 

► Between 1973 and 1990, completion 
rates of black 19- to 20-year-olds 
increased by 10 percentage points, 
while those of whites and Hispanics 
did not change significantly. Black 
status dropout rates were 10 
percentage points lower in 1990 than 
in 1973. 




High school dropout, completion, and enrollment rotes for 19- to 20-year-olds: 1973-1990 

Status dropout rates High school completion rate High school enrollment rates 



Year 


Total' 


White 


Blacl< 


Hispanic 


Total' 


White 


Blacl< 


Hispanic 


Total' 


White 


Blacl< 


Hispanic 


1973 


15,3 


12.2 


25.8 


39.6 


82,2 


85.9 


68,2 


54,7 


2,5 


1.9 


5.9 


5,6 


1974 


16.4 


13.8 


24.8 


32.6 


80,6 


84.6 


65,6 


58,8 


2,9 


1,5 


9.5 


8,6 


'975 


16.2 


13.5 


26.4 


31.7 


81.0 


84.7 


66.0 


62,6 


2,8 


1.8 


7.5 


5,7 


1976 


15.9 


13.2 


24.1 


34.8 


81.1 


85.2 


67,6 


57,3 


3,0 


1,7 


8.3 


7,9 


1977 


15.7 


13.3 


22.0 


34.6 


81.4 


84.9 


69.1 


60,0 


2,9 


1,7 


8.8 


5.4 


1978 


16.0 


12.8 


24.9 


38.1 


80,9 


85.2 


67,1 


56,0 


3,1 


1,9 


8.1 


5.8 


1979 


16.7 


13.8 


26.7 


35.2 


80,4 


83.8 


68,5 


59,8 


29 


2.3 


4.8 


5.0 


1980 


16.4 


12.7 


23.5 


44.1 


81.1 


85.6 


71.0 


51,3 


2,5 


1,8 


5.4 


4.7 


1981 


15.8 


12.9 


21.1 


36.1 


80.8 


84,8 


71,8 


56,8 


3,4 


2,3 


7.1 


7.2 


1982 


16.3 


13.4 


23.0 


34,9 


80.6 


84.7 


69,4 


58,8 


3,1 


1.9 


7.6 


6.3 


1983 


152 


12.2 


21.3 


34.1 


81.2 


85,2 


73,2 


57,9 


3,6 


2.6 


5.5 


8.0 


1984 


15.0 


12.8 


18.1 


30,6 


82.0 


85,4 


75,3 


63,0 


3.1 


1.9 


6,5 


6.3 


1985 


13.6 


11.1 


18.7 


28,8 


83.1 


87,0 


73,8 


64,8 


3.3 


2.0 


7,5 


6.3 


1986 


12.9 


10.2 


17.6 


28,3 


83.8 


87,8 


75.0 


65,8 


3.3 


2.0 


7,5 


5.9 


1987^ 


13.9 


11.4 


15.5 


30,2 


82.9 


86,4 


79,3 


63,7 


3.2 


2.2 


5,1 


6.1 


1988' 


14,9 


10.8 


20.2 


40.9 


82.1 


87,1 


73,5 


53,6 


3.0 


2.1 


6,2 


5.5 


1989^' 


15.1 


11.6 


18.6 


34,2 


81.8 


86,8 


74,8 


59,4 


3.2 


1.6 


66 


6.5 


1990" 


13.6 


10.4 


15.6 


34,0 


82.8 


87,3 


77,6 


59,7 


3.5 


2.3 


6,8 


6.3 



' Includes In the total individuals who are not Hispanic, white or black; most of these individuals are Asian/Pacific Islanders and 
some are American Indlan/Alasica native. 

^ Numbers from these years reflect new editing procedures instituted by the Bureau of the Census in 1986 for cases with missing 
data on school enrollment Items. 

NOTE: Status dropout rates measure the proportion of 19- to 20-year-olds who had not completed high school and were not 
currently enrolled in school. High school completion rates measure the number of individuals 19 to 20 years olds who have 
completed 12 or more years of school. High school enrollment rates measure those 19- to 20-year-olds currently enrolled In 
school below the college level. The 3 rates sum to 100 percent. 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce^ Bureau of the Census. October Current Population Survey. 
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High school dropout and completion rotes for 19- to 20-year-olds, 

by race/ethnicity: 1973-1990 
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SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, October Current Population Surve /. 
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Achievement Attainment, and Curriculum 



International comparisons of secondary sctiooi enrollment and graduation 



The enrollment and graduation ratios 
for the last year of secondary school for 
the United States were higher than 
those for about half of OECD countries. 

Graduation ratios were higher for 
females than for males in most 
countries. 



Within countries, comparisons of ttie enrollrrmt 
rate itje lOKt ye0 qfsecomlary school v/ttt\ 
the gi^a^M0h t^imoh hdkKrHon of^ 

\^ faS to coftpleie all 
h their last year of 
th Wr^ countries this 
occurs ty^fe^lfng to pass fhe examination 
required to receive ttre diploma. 




*■ Among students enrolled in the final 

year of secondary school, a higher share of U.S. students than those in five of nine 
other countries (for which both ratios could be calculated) actually graduated. 

Theoretical ending age and usual length of secondary education, and students' enrollment 
and graduation ratios from public and private secondary school, by type of secondary 
system and country: 1987-1988 





Theoretical 


Usual 














Type of 


ending 


length of 














school 


age of 


secondary 




Enrollment ratio' 






Graduation ratio' 




system/ 


secondary 


education 














Country 


education 


(in years) 


Total 


Mole 


Female 


Total 


Mole 


Female 


Compretiensive^ 
















United States 


17 


3 


80.6 


76.5 


84.9 


73.0 


68.9 


7/ .3 


Japan 


17 


3 








89.5 


86.3 


92.8 


Mixed* 


















Australia 


17 


2 


72.2 


77.4 


66.8 








Canada 


17 


3 








67.9 


66.4 


69.6 


Denmark 


18 


3 


113.9 


117.9 


109.9 


104.7 


97.6 


112.1 


Finland 


18 


3 








116.3 


97.5 


135.9 


France 


17 


3 








84.5 


80.9 


88.4 


Italy 


18 


5 


44.1 


42.4 


46.0 


43.2 


40.6 


45.9 


Norway 


18 


3 


78.5 


86.1 


70.4 


58.1 


54.6 


61.9 


Sweden 


18 


3 


84.9 


85.9 


83.7 


80.9 


80.3 


81.6 


Spain 


17 


4 


87.3 


85.3 


89.4 


56.0 


52.6 


59.6 


Turkey 


17 


3 


26.1 


31.4 


20.5 


22.1 


26.2 


17.9 


United Kingdom 


17 


4 








65.1 


63.5 


66.7 


Differentiated* 


















Austria 


18 


5 


60.3 


60.9 


59.7 


54.7 


52.2 


67.3 


Ireland 


17 


2 


95.7 


81 0 


111.1 


82.0 


77.6 


86.6 


Germany 


18 


3 


134.4 


136.8 


132.0 


112,1 


114.5 


109.6 


Luxembourg* 


18 


4 








52.3 


48.2 


56.5 


Netherlands 


18 


3 








56.9 


55.3 


58.6 


Portugal 


17 


3 


48.6 


42.1 


55.3 








Switzerland 


19 


4 








87.9 


92.3 


83.2 


— Not ovoiiabie. 



' The enrollment ratio is the ratio of the number of students who are enrolled for the final year of an upper secondary education 
program to the population at the theorotlcal ending age of secondary education. The graduation ratio is the rat^o of the 
number who successfully fulfill formal graduation requirements (receiving a credential certificate, or degree through course 
completion and/or passing specified examination(s)) to the population at the theoretical ending age of secondary education. 
In countries where the level Is over 100, It is likely that many of those graduates are older than this reference age. 
^ Comprehensive schools (academic and vocational programs In the same school) throughout secondary education. 
^ Comprehensive lower secondary and differentiated (different schools for academic and vocational programs) upper 
secondary schools. 

^ Differentiated lower and upper secondary. 

* Some students are enrolled in one of the surrounding countries. 

NOTE; 'OECD' countries are members of the Organization for liconomic Cooperation and Development— primarily countries in 
Europe one North America, and Australia. Japan, and New Zealand. 

SOURCE: O^'ganlzatlon for Economic Cooperation and Development, Center for Education Research and Innovation, Education 
at a Glance. 1992. 
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Last year secondary enrollment and graduation, as a ratio of the population at 
theoretical ending age of secondary education, by country: 1988 



Country 



0 



Comprehensive 

United States 

Japan — 

Mixed . , ,. 

Australia 

Canada 
Denmark H 
Finland 
France 
Italy 
Norway 
Sweden 
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Turkey 
United Kingdom 

Differentiated 

Austria 

Ireland 
Germany 
Luxembourg 
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Portugal - 
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80 
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SOURCE: Organization for Economic Cooperation and Developrnent. unpublished tabulations, 1991 
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Educational attainment at ages 25 to 29 

► In 1991, 90 percent of white 25- to 29-year-olds were high school graduates, in contrast 
to 81 percent of blacks and 56 percent of Hispanics. 

► In 1991, 55 percent of white 25- to 29- 
year-old high school graduates had 
completed 1 or more years of college, 
in contast to 43 percent of blacks and 
41 percent of Hispanics. 

► In 1991, 30 percent of white 25- to 29- 
year-old high school graduates had 
completed 4 or more years of college, 
in contrast to 14 percent of blacks and 
16 percent of Hispanics. 

► During the 1970s, the percentage of 
white, black, and Hispanic high school graduates completing 1 or more or 4 or more 
years of college grew; during the 1980s, however, there was little change in these 
college attainment rates. 



Percentage of 25- to 29-year-olds completing tiigh school and of 25- to 29-year-old tiigh 
school graduates completing 1 or r^icre and 4 or more years of college, by race/ethnicity: 
1971-1991 

High school graduates completing 



High school graduates 1 or more years of college 4 or more years of college 



Year 


V^hite 


Black 


Hispanic 


White 


Black 


Hispanic 


White 


Black 


Hispanic 


1971 


61.7 


53.9 


44.8 


44.9 


24.6 


24.9 


23.1 


12.5 


1 1.3 


1972 


83.4 


64.0 


45.9 


463 


33.3 


29.7 


24.9 


13.1 


8.1 


1973 


84.1 


64.7 


52.0 


46.6 


34.1 


31.2 


24.8 


12.6 


11.1 


1974 


85.5 


66.4 


61.3 


50.4 


33.5 


36.1 


27.2 


11.8 


10.6 


1975 


86.6 


69.4 


54.8 


51.2 


37.2 


42.9 


27.5 


15.1 


16.1 


1976 


87.7 


75.4 


58.8 


53.8 


38.3 


37.1 


29.3 


17.3 


12.5 


1977 


88.6 


72.2 


55.4 


54.8 


39.9 


38.3 


29.8 


17.5 


12.0 


1978 


88.5 


75.3 


566 


55.9 


43.3 


43.7 


28.9 


15.6 


17.1 


1979 


89.2 


76.4 


56.0 


55.7- 


43.1 


42.8 


28.6 


16.2 


13.0 


1980 


89.2 


74.9 


58.4 


53.8 


40.9 


40.4 


28.0 


15.4 


13.1 


1981 


89.8 


76.3 


60.4 


51.2 


41.5 


40.1 


26.3 


15.2 


12.4 


1982 


89.1 


79.2 


58.4 


50.7 


44.6 


36.9 


26.7 


16.0 


16.6 


1983 


89.3 


81.0 


58.9 


51.6 


42.6 


43.4 


27.4 


15.9 


17.7 


1984 


89.4 


78.7 


58.3 


51.0 


41.4 


45.3 


27.0 


14.8 


18.2 


1985 


89.5 


78.3 


61.1 


51.8 


41.1 


44.3 


273 


148 


18.1 


1986 


89.6 


82.6 


56.6 


52.3 


42.8 


40.4 


28.1 


14.3 


16.0 


1987 


89.4 


83.7 


58.4 


51,4 


43.2 


43.3 


27.6 


13.8 


14.9 


1988 


89.7 


83.5 


63.0 


51.8 


43.1 


45.5 


28.0 


144 


17.9 


1989 


89.3 


79.7 


60.8 


52.8 


40.2 


44.2 


29.5 


15.8 


16.6 


1990 


90.1 


81.8 


58.2 


53.6 


44.1 


402 


29.3 


16.4 


14 0 


1991 


898 


80.7 


55.9 


54.9 


42.5 


41.3 


297 


13.6 


16.4 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, March Current Population Surveys. 



Completing 4 years of college Is an Important 
educational accompllshiment tt\af \fi^JI yield 
many beneflfs to those whio achieve It. It 
represents the end-result of both starting 
college and persistent enrollment Some 
students stop out, ott)ers drop out, but Ihe 
vast majority of those who will ever complete 
4 years of college do so by their late 
twenties. 
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Percentage of 25- to 29-yeGr-o!d high school graduates completing 1 or more and 
4 or more yeairs of college, by race/ethnicity; 1971-1991 
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SOURCE: J.S. Department of Coinrnerce, Bureau of the Census, March Current Population Surveys. 
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Achievement Attoinmenf, and Curriculum 



International comparisons of educational attainment, by age 



*■ Compared to other large industrialized countries, the United States has the most 
educated population. A higher percentage of 25- to 64-year-olds in the United States 
has completed secondary school and 
college than in Japan, Germany, the 
United Kingdom, France, Italy, or 
Canada. 

► In Japan, Germany, and Canada, 25- to 
34-year-olds have completed 
secondary education at rates similar to 
their counterparts in the United 
States. 

► Young men in Japan were much more 
likely to have completed higher 
education than men in the other 
highly industrialized countries. 
Young men in the United States 
ranked second. 

► Young women in the United States were much more likely to have completed higher 
education than women or men in other countries (with the exception of men in 
Japan). 

Percentage of populai^on in large industrialized countries wtio hove completed secondary 
and higher education, by age, sex, and country: 1989 

25-64 yoars old 25-34 years old 

Both sexes Both sexes Mole Female 





Secondory 


Higher 


Secondary 


Higher 


Secondary 


Higher 


Secondary 


Higher 


Countr/ 


education 


education 


education 


education 


education 


education 


education 


eodcation 


United States 


82.0 


23.4 


86.6 


24.2 


85.7 


24.9 


87.4 


23.5 


Japan 


69,7 


13.3 


90.6 


22.9 


89.3 


34.2 


91.8 


11.5 


Germafiy 


78.4 


10.2 


91.5 


118 


94.5 


13.3 


88.2 


10.3 


United Kingdom 


6^.6 


0.2 


76,7 


11.2 


79.7 


12.8 


73.7 


9.5 


Fronce 


48 1 


7.0 


63.0 


7.6 


65.6 


8.1 


60.4 


7.1 


Italy 


25./ 


5.7 


41.1 


6.7 


40.9 


6.9 


41.2 


6.6 


Canada 


71.4 


15.1 


83.5 


16,1 


82.1 


16.9 


84.8 


15.2 



NOTE; In the United States, completing (upper) secondary school is defined as completing high school; completing higher 
education is defined as completing 4 or more years of college. 



The percentage of the population 
cortipleting seconckiry and tilgt)er education 
in ft)e Med $t€ite$ and other highly 
indu&rHsHked countries provides an indication 
of th00 leve! of the U.$. workforce as 
compared to its economic competitors. 
Furttiennore, contrasting the educational 
attahmenf of the gerwral population to the 
attcimrmt of younger age cohorts provides 
a means of comparing past and recent 
progress in the rate at which individuals 
complete high school or college. 



SOURCl : ()rgor cotton for Fcononu, Cooperation und Development, Center for Educational Research and Innovation, 
intGrnational Indico ks Prciieci, 
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Indicator 23 



Percentage of population connpleting secondary and higher education, 

by age, sex, and country: 1989 
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SOURCE: Organization for Econon.c Cooperation and Development, Center for Educational Research and Innovation. 
Int-^rnotional Indicators Project, 
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Degree attainment, by race/ettinicity end sex 



During the last half of the 1980s, the number of bachelor's degrees earned by white 
women increased and the number earned by white men remained stable despite a 
decline in the number of whites 
graduating from high school early in 
the decade. 



Ttie ability of our colleges arid ur)lver$lfles to 
attract and retain rr\lnorify students Is 
Important to ttie Nation's success In 
achieving Its goal of equal opportunity, 
Ct)onges In tt)e number cf degrees earned 
by minorities and by wh/fes measure hlgt)er 
education's progress toward tt)ls goal. 



The pattern of change in bachelor's 
degrees earned between 1977 and 1990 
was different for black men and 
women. The number earned by men 
declined each year except for the most 
recent one, whereas the number 
earned by women fluctuated up and 

down. Compared to 1981 levels, the number earned in 1990 was down 5 percent 
among men and up 5 percent among women. 

The number of bachelor's degrees earned by Hispanic men and women increased 
substantially between 1977 and 1990. The growth rate was higher among women than 
among men. 

The number of advanced degrees earned by black men and women and by white men 
declined sharply between the mid-1970s and mid-1980s. Recent data suggest a halt to 
or possible reversal of this pattern (supplemental table 24-1). 



Index of the number of bachelor's degrees conferred and the number of high school 
completions (1981=100). by race/ethnicity: Selected academic years ending 1977-1990 



Academic 

year 

ending 




White 






Biock 






Hispanic 




Degrees 


High school 
compietions 




Degrees 


High schooi 
completions 


Degrees 


High school 
completions 


Men 


Women 


Men 


Women 


Men 


Women 


1977 


107.3 


92.1 


102.8 


102.1 


92.6 


88.8 


94,7 


76.4 


98.4 


1979 


102 2 


95.8 


103.7 


100.1 


98.4 


93.7 


95.8 


87.8 


93.5 


1981 


lOC.O 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100,0 


100.0 


100,0 


1985 


99.7 


105.0 


87.5 


93.9 


95.3 


105.8 


114,7 


122.2 


110.6 


1987 


100.1 


108.5 


82.5 


91.8 


94.2 


100,9 


119.0 


128.2 


116.5 


1989 


100.2 


112.8 


76.1 


91.2 


98.7 


96.3 


129.0 


144.8 


104.1 


1990 


101.8 


117.0 




95.0 


104.5 




137.6 


161.6 





—Not available. 

NOTE: High school compHion? include diplomas and GED credentials. The Index of completions is based on a S-year m.ovlng 
average of the number of completions. 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, IPEDS/HEGIS surveys of degrees conferred. U.S. 
Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. October Current Population Survey. 
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Index of the number of bachelor's degrees conferred and the number of high school 
completions (1981=100), by race/ethnicity: Selected years 1977-1990 



White 



Black 



Index (1981=100) 
170 

160 - 

150 - 

140 

130 - 

120 - 

110 - 

100 - 

90 

80 H 

70 
60 
50 



BA's: Women 




High school 
completions 



I I I I I I 
1977 1981 

Academic year ending 



I I I I I I I I 
1985 1990 



Index (1981=100) 

r 170 170 H 

h 160 160 - 

h 150 150 - 

h 140 140 H 

h 130 130 H 

- 120 120 

- 110 110 H 
100 100 H 

h 90 90 ^ 

h 80 80 

- 70 70 

- 60 60 

50 50 I I 

1977 



High school 
completions 



BA's: 
Women 




I I 



I I I I I I I I 
1981 1985 
Academic year ending 



I I 
1990 



r 170 

- 160 

- 150 

- 140 

- 130 

- 120 
110 

I- 100 
90 
I- 80 
70 
60 
50 



Hispanic 



Index (1981=100) 
170 

160 - 

150 

140 - 

130 - 

120 

110 H 

100 

90 

80 

70 

60 

50 



BA's: 
Women 



BA's 
Men 




High school 
completions 



1 



I I I I I I I I I I 
1977 1981 1985 

Academic year ending 



I I I 



170 
160 
150 
h 140 
130 
120 

- 110 

- 100 

- 90 
80 

- 70 

- 60 
50 



1990 



NOTE' High school completions are plutted annually and degrees are plotted for 1977, 1979, 1981, 1985, 1987, 1989, and 1990. 
High school completions include diplomas and GED cedentials, The index of high school completions is based on a 3-year 
moving average of the number of complations. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, Nationo' Ceriter for Education Statistics, IPED:VHEGIS surveys of degrees conferred. 
U,S.Department of Commerce, Bureai ' ' 'S, October Current Population Survey. 
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Course-taking in academic, vocational and personal use education among tiigti 
school graduates 



On average, a high school graduate in 1987 earned a larger number of total course 
units than a high school graduate in either 1969 or 1982. 

Of the total course linits earned by 
graduates in 1987, on average about 7 
in 10 were academic units, 2 in 10 
were vocational units, and 1 in 10 
were personal use units. 

Overall, high school graduates in 1982 
or 1987 earned a smaller percentage ii; 
academic units than did graduates in 
1969. 



Recent reports have called for both 
academic rigor In preparing students for 
education beyond high school, and for a 
workforce prepared for the challenges of the 
21 St century. Course-tdfdng patterns in 
academic, vocational, and personal use 
education Indicate the extent to which 
students are being prepared for ihese 
opportunities. 



► High school graduates in 1982, overall, 
earned a larger percentage in 

vocational units than did graduates in either 1969 or 1987. 

► In 1987, blacks, Hispanics and whites accumulated a similar percentage of vocational 
education units. This was r ot the case in 1969 when blacks and Hispanics earned a 
higher percentage of vocational units. 

► In 1969, females earned a larger percentage in vocational units than male graduates. 
In 1982 and 1987 females and males earned about the same percentage of vocational 
units. 

Total number of Carnegie units earned by high school graduates, by sex and roce/ethniclty; 
and curriculum track units as a percentage of total Carnegie units earned by high school 
graduates, by sex and race/ethnicity: 1969, 1982 and 1987 



Characteristic 


Total number of 
Carnegie units 






Curriculum track units as a percefi+oge' of totcl Carnegie units 




Academic 






Vocotional 




1969 


Personal use 




1969 


1982 


1987 


1969 


1982 


1987 


1969 


1982 


1987 


1982 


1987 


Total 


20,5 


21.3 


22.8 


73.0 


66.0 


68.5 


18.0 


21.9 


19.7 


9.0 


12.1 


11.8 


Sex 


























Male 


20.2 


21.2 


22.7 


74.2 


65.3 


67 3 


16.6 


21.9 


20.2 


9.1 


12./ 


12.5 


Female 


20.7 


21.5 


22.9 


72.1 


66.6 


69.6 


19.1 


21.9 


19.3 


8.8 


11.4 


11.1 


Race/ethnicity 


























White 


20.3 


21.4 


22.9 


75.1 


66.9 


68.5 


16.7 


21.3 


20.0 


8.1 


n.7 


n.5 


Black 


20.7 


21.0 


22.1 


65.6 


64.8 


67.5 


22.9 


22.8 


20.4 


11.4 


12.2 


12.2 


Hispanic 


21.8 


21.1 


22.5 


61.9 


61.4 


66.7 


23.3 


24.9 


19.2 


14.8 


13.4 


14.1 


Asian/ Pacific Is, 


22.9 


22.1 


23.9 


68.2 


71.5 


74.1 


16.7 


14.4 


12.5 


15.2 


13.9 


13.3 


American Indian^ 




21.3 


23.2 




62.6 


66.4 




23.7 


20.3 




13.5 


13.4 


— Not available. 



^ Percentage refers to the average percentage for all students That is, rhe percentage was calculated separately for each 
student and then averaged for all students. 

^ The 1969 Study of Academic Growth and Prediction did not include a category for Arr.eiiron Indians. 

NOTE: Course units refer to Carnegie units which are a standard of measurement that represents one credit for the completion 

of a 1-hour 1-year course. For descriptions of academic, vocational, and personal use, see note to supplemental table 25-1. 

SOURCK: U.S. Department of Education. National Center for Education Statistics, The 1969 Study ot Academic Growth and 
Prediction, High School and Beyond, base year study, 1987 High School Transcript Study. 
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Total high school course units taken by high school graduates: 1969, 1982 and 1987 



Curriculum track units as a percentage of total 
Carnegie units 

Percent 




Total Carnegie units, by race/ethnicity 




SOURCF: U.S. Department of Education, National C nter for Education Statistics, The 1969 Study of Academic Growth and 
Prediction. High School and Beyond, base year stuay. 1987 High School Transcript Study. 
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Field of study, by race/ethnicity and sex 

► Among doctorate recipients, black women are far more likely to major in education 
than other race-sex groups. Over 50 percent of black women earning doctorates in 
1990 majored in that field. 

► At all degree levels, Asian men are 
much more likely than white men to 
major in the computer sciences and 
engineering, whereas, with two 
exceptions, all other race-sex groups 
are less likely to do so. The 
exceptions are Hispanic men at the 
bachelor's level and Asian women at 
the master's level. 

► At both the bachelor's and doctor's 
levels, black men and non-Asian women are less likely than other groups to major in 
the natural sciences. 

► Hispanic women are the most and Asian men the least likely of the race-sex groups to 
major in the humanities and social/behavioral sciences at the bachelor's and doctor's 
levels. 

► At the bachelor's level, American Indians major in education to a greater extent than 
other racial/ethnic groups (supplemental tables 1 and 2). 



Race-sex field concentration ratio, by race/ethnicity, sex, degree level and field of study: 
Academic year ending 1990 







Men 






Women 




Black 


Hispanic 


Asian 


White 


Black 


Hispanic 


Asian 


Bachelor's degrees 
















Humanities and social/behavioral sciences 


1.00 


1.09 


0.77 


1.12 


0.98 


1.30 


1.10 


Natural sciences 


0.77 


1.00 


1.87 


0.70 


0.75 


0.67 


1.70 


Computer science and engineering 


0.89 


1.10 


2.12 


0.17 


0.33 


0.23 


0 65 


Education 


1.03 


0.87 


0.27 


3.22 


1.71 


2.51 


0.69 


Business and management 


0.98 


0.87 


0.67 


0.74 


0.90 


0.7,3 


0.87 


Other technical/professional' 


1.30 


0.99 


0.56 


1.6V 


1 98 


1.48 


1.20 


Doctor's degrees 
















Humanities and social/behavioral sciences 


1.19 


1.16 


0.61 


1.13 


0.62 


1.54 


0.94 


Natural sciences 


0.32 


0.93 


1.01 


0.57 


0.19 


0,49 


1.11 


Computer science and engineering 


0.41 


0.69 


2.54 


0.23 


0.10 


0.14 


0.t9 


Fducotlon 


2.22 


1,20 


0.28 


2.03 


3.72 


1.57 


1.02 


Business and management 


0.97 


0.58 


1.92 


0.72 


0.17 


0.19 


0.65 


Other technicol/professionar 


1.25 


0.92 


0.91 


1.36 


1.21 


1.23 


1.53 



• Principally composod of health sciences, communications, and communication technologies at the bachelor's degree level 
and of health sciences, agriculture, and natural resources at the doctor's degree level. See glossan/ definition for 
technical/professional fields. 

NOTE: The race-sex field concentration ratio is calculated as the percentage of degrees conferred to a particular race/ethnicity 
sex group in a specific field divided by the percentage of ciogrees conferred to white men in the same field. 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, IPEDS/HEGIS surveys of degrees conferred. 
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The fields pursued by college students affect 
tt\e career opportuntHes open to mem. ih& 
raoe-sex field concentration ratio shows t)ow 
much the majors of students from various 
race/sex groups differ from those of white 
men. Ratios above 1 Indicate that a group is 
more likely than white men to major l, ) a fl0ld, 
and ratios below 1 1ndicate the opposite. 



Indicator 26 



Race-sex field concentration ratio, by degree level, field of study, 
race/ethnicity, and sex: Academic year ending 1990 




Doctor's degrees 




sciences engineering 

Field of study 



□ Black Hispanic HH Asian White < I Black I I Hispanic Asian 
men IH men kS men Hi women I I women I — J women women 



ERIC 



NOTE: The race-sex field concentration ratio Is calculated as the percentage of a race/ethnicity/sex group earning degrees 
who majored in a specific field divided by the percentage white men earning degrees who majored In the same t'Old. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education. National Center for Education Statistics. IPEDS/HEGIS survey: of degrees conferred. 
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Graduate field of study, by sex 

► The concentration ratio (see box) in education grew substantially between 1971 and 
1990 at both the master's and doctor's levels. At the master's level, the increase was 
due to the fact that interest in an 



education major declined at a higher 
rate among men than among women. 

^ The concentration ratio in the natural 
scitncc-9 was about the same in 1990 
as in 1971 at both the master's and 
doctor's degree levels. 

^ Differences in the proportions of men 
and women majori ,ig in business at 
the master's degree level narrowed 
between the mid-1970s and mid-1980s. 
Nevertheless, in 1990, men were more 
than twice as likely as women to earn 
master's degrees in this field. 

► In 1990, the concentration ratio in the humanities was close to parity at both the 
master's and doctor's levels. 

Female field concentration ratio: Selected academic years ending 1971-1990 



Th&1^imcil0 flelcl corKientration ratio shows 

by womm differ 

Ai^tMi^iM^:^^^ thar) 

\0^^iS0^ In ihe ratio 

«h@i4^;)(v;^<^^#fS^^ ftm field 
pf0ljeissi0ii$0.m^ women are 
n^i^^yi^0S^ihg. Wtey Iftus point to 
pemt^ lif^ iMfifir^ In the occupations 
cmd^fMfigs potential of women compared 
wtthmen. 



Computer 







Social/ 




sciences 






Other 




Humani- 


behavioral 


Natural 


and 






technical/ 




ties 


sciences 


sciences 


engineering 


Education 


Business 


professional' 










Master's degrees 








1971 


1 58 


0.65 


0.49 


0.03 


1.92 


0.06 


1.61 


1975 


1.32 


0.63 


0.42 


0.05 


2.03 


0.11 


1.30 


1978 


1.16 


0.71 


0.43 


0.09 


2.25 


0.22 


1.31 


1981 


1.03 


0.84 


0,44 


0.12 


2.47 


0.33 


1,46 


1984 


1.03 


0.97 


0.53 


0.18 


2.63 


0.44 


1.64 


1987 


1.05 


0.99 


0.55 


0.20 


2.71 


0.47 


1.73 


1990 = 


1.05 


1.01 


0.57 


0.19 


2,83 


0.46 


1.73 










Doctor's degrees 








1971 


1.89 


1,25 


0.68 


0.04 


1.62 


0.18 


0.65 


1975 


1.59 


1.20 


0.62 


0.09 


1,65 


0.16 


0.90 


1978 


1.32 


1.18 


0.57 


'^.08 


1.78 


0.25 


1.00 


1981 


1.15 


1.19 


0.57 


U.ll 


1.99 


0.39 


1.07 


1984 


1.08 


1.30 


0.57 


0.12 


2.02 


0.52 


1.18 


1987 


1.08 


1.35 


0.61 


0.15 


2.24 


0,57 


1.31 


1990' 


1.06 


1.49 


0.65 


0.18 


2.39 


0.57 


1.32 



Principally composed of health sciences and public affairs at the master's degree level and of health sciences, agriculture, 
and natural resources at the doctor's degree level. See glossary definition for technical/professional fields. 
^ Preliminary. 

NOTE; The female field concentration ratio Is calculated as the percentage of women earning degrees who majored in a 
specific field divided by the percentage of men earning degrees who majored In the same field. See Glossary for definition of 
technlcal/profesbional fields. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education. National Center for Education Statistics. IPEDS/HEGIS surveys of degrees conferred. 
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Female field concentration ratio, by field of study and degree level: 

Academic years ending 1971-1990 



Education 



Ratio 
3 n 



2.5 - 



1.5 - 



0.5 - 



Master's 



Doctor's 



r 3 




- 1 



0 I I I I I I I I I I I I I I I I I I I I 0 
1971 1975 1980 1985 1990 
Academic year ending 



Rat!'- 
3 



2.5 2.5 



1.5 1.5 



0.5 0.5 



Natural sciences 



Doctor's 



Master's 



2.5 



1.5 



0.5 



0 I I I I I I I I I I I I I I I I I I I I 0 
1971 1975 1980 1985 1990 
Academic year ending 



Ratio 

3 



2.5 - 



2 - 



1.5 - 



1 - 



0.5 



Business 



Doctor's 




- 1 



Master's 

I I I I I I I I I I I I I I I I I I I I 
1971 1975 1980 1985 1990 
Academic year ending 



Humanities 



- 2 



Ratio 
3 



2.5 2.5 



1.5 1.5 



1 - 



0.5 0.5 



Master's 



r 3 




2.5 



1.5 



0.5 



0 I I I I I I I I I I I I I I I I I I I I 0 
1971 1975 1980 1985 1990 
Academic year ending 



NOTE: The female field concentration ratio is calculated as the percentage of women earning degrees who majored in a 
specific field divided by the percentage of men earning degrees who majored in the same field. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, IPEDS/HEGIS surveys of degrees conferred. 
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Science and engineering degrees conferred 

The number of bachelor's degrees earned in the natural sciences fell during the last 
half of the 1980s^ whereas the total number of degrees at this level increased. As a 
result, the proportion of bachelor's 
degrees in these fields dropped from 
7.9 percent in 1985 to 6.5 percent in 
1990 (supplemental table 2). 

*■ Doctorate degrees in the natural 
sciences grew in tandem with total 
doctorates from the mid-1970s to 1990. 

► At the bachelor's level, computer 
science and engineering degrees grew 
in both absolute and relative terms during the first half of the 1980s but declined 
during the last half of the decade. 

Degrees in the computer sciences and engineering grew much faster than total degrees 
during the early and mid-1980s at both the master's and doctor's level. 



Conemns about the riotion's economic 
comf»&tnhmm& have focused! attenHon on 
the siuclf0$0imfm ancl er^sheertng tn our 
€jducatk>mltMtu^^ Trends Inihe number 
and pmoetitage of c^egrees conferred In 
these fields shed light on this Issue. 



Index of number of degrees and percentage of total degrees conferred in the natural 
sciences and In the computer sciences and engineering, by degree level: Selected 
academic years ending 1971-1990 



Field of study 


1971 


1975 


1978 


1981 


1984 


1987 


1990* 








Index of number of degrees (1981 = 100) 






Bachelor's degrees 
















All fields 


89.8 


98.7 


98.5 


100.0 


104.2 


106.0 


112.2 


Natural sciences 


104.7 


115.9 


111.3 


100.0 


96.5 


95.3 


86.8 


Computer sciences and engineering 


58.2 


57.6 


69.7 


100.0 


140.5 


147.3 


121.6 


Master's degrees 
















All fields 


77.9 


98.9 


105.4 


100.0 


96.1 


97 9 


109.5 


Natural sciencv?s 


'■25.0 


120.6 


113.8 


100.0 


99.2 


100.7 


101.1 


Computer sciences and engineering 


86.2 


84.3 


92.9 


100.0 


128.3 


149.0 


164.8 


Doctor's degrees 
















All fields 


97.4 


103.4 


97.5 


100.0 


100.8 


103.5 


116.0 


Natural sciences 


121.7 


105.2 


95.5 


100.0 


98.0 


103.1 


117.7 


Computer sciences and engineering 


133.9 


118.1 


93.7 


100.0 


114.9 


149.1 


190.6 








Percent of total degrees 






Bachelor's degrees 
















Natural sciences 


9.8 


9.8 


9.5 


8.4 


7.8 


7.5 


6.5 


Computer sciences and engineering 


6.2 


5.6 


6.8 


9.6 


13.0 


13.4 


10.4 


Master's degrees 
















Natural sciences 


7.5 


5.7 


5.1 


4.7 


4.8 


4.8 


4.3 


Computer sciences and engineering 


7.8 


6.0 


62 


7.1 


9.4 


10.8 


10.7 


Doctor's degrees 
















Natural sciences 


28.8 


23.4 


22.6 


23.0 


22.4 


22.9 


23.3 


Computer sciences and engineering 


11,7 


9.7 


8.2 


8.5 


9.7 


12.3 


14.6 



NOTE: Includes degrees conferred to U.S. and non-U.S. citizens. 
•Preliminary. 



SOURCt: U.S. Departnnent of Education. National Center for Education Statistics. IPEDS/HEGIS surveys of degrees conferred. 
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Index of the number of degrees conferred in the natural sciences and in the 
computer sciences and engineering (1961=100), by degree level: 1971-1990 



Bachelor's degrees 



Master's degrees 



Index 
200 n 



175 H 
150 
125 
100 - 
75 - 



r 200 



Computer science 
and engineering 




Natural 
sciences 



75 



50 I I I I I I I I I I I I I I I I I I I I 50 
1971 1975 1978 1981 1984 1987 1990 
Academic year ending 



Index 
200 



- 175 175 - 



150 150 - 



125 125 - 



100 100 - 



75 - 



Natural 
sciences 



Computer science 
and engineering 




All fields 
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- 100 



- 75 



50 I I I I I I I I I I I I I I I I I I I I 50 
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Academic year ending 



Doctor's degrees 



Index 
200 
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125 - 



100 



75 - 



Computer science / 
and engineering / 
Natural y 

/ 
/ 



/ 




All 

fields 



200 



175 



150 
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100 



- 75 



50 I I I I I I I I I I I I I I I I I I I I 50 
1971 1975 1978 1981 1984 1987 1990 
Academic year ending 



SOURCE; U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, iPGDS/HEGIS surveys of degrees conferred. 
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Economic and Other Outcomes of Education 



Education is an investment in human skills. 
Like all investments, it involves both a cost and 
a return. The cost of finishing high school is 
quite low, for it principally includes the earnings 
given up by not working or not working full 
t^nie while in high school. In this case, the 
earnings given up are the earnings of high 
school dropouts 16-19 years old, which are low. 
The cost of attending college is higher, but 
principally includes tuition, books, and fees, and 
the earnings given up by not working or by 
working part time while in college. In contrast, 
the returns come in many forms. Some are 
monetary, others personal, social, cultural, and 
more broadly economic. Some are directly 
related to the labor market, others are not. 
Some accrue to the individual, others to society 
and the nation in general. Among the returns 
related to the labor market are better 
employment opportunities, jobs that are less 
sensitive to general economic conditions, better 
opportunities to participate in 
employer-provided training, and higher 
earnings. Other returns not related to the labor 
market and often attributed to education include 
greater interest and participation in civic affairs, 
better health and longer life, and reduced 
criminal beha/ior. 

The costs and returns to investing in 
postsecondary education change over time,' 
which affects the incentive for individuals to 
participate. Measures presented in this section 
illuminate changes in the rewards to finishing 
high school, or conversely, the penalties of not 
finishing, and changes in the rewards of 
investing in postsecondary education. 

These indicators suggest some general 
conclusions regarding the penalties of not 
finishing high school. First, the immediate 
difficulty of making the transition from full-time 
school attendance to full-time work appears 
much greater for those who leave school before 
finishing high school. In October 1990, of young 
people who had left high school during the 
previous year without finishing only 47 percent 
were employed. In contrast, of those who had 
gra J lated from high school in 1991) and did not 
enroll in college, AS percent were employed 
{huiiaUor 29). Among college graduates in 1986 
not continuing to graduate school, the 



employment rate was more than 90 percent 1 
year after graduation.' 

In time, some of the problems of making the 
transition from school are solved. For example, 
of males who graduated from high school in 
1990 and did not enroll in college the following 
October, 74 percent were employed (Table 29-1). 
Among males 25 to 34 ^ears old with 12 years of 
schooling, 85 percent Wi re employed {Imiicntor 
M)). This suggests that a high school graduates 
who do not go on to college get older, the 
percentage employed rises. Nevertheless, how 
long it takes to solve the initial transition to 
work problem is an indication of its difficulty. 

Second, labor market opportunities for high 
school graduates, at any age, have consistently 
been better than for those who have not finished 
high school. For males 25-34 years old, 85 
percent of high school graduates were employed 
in 1991 versus 70 percent of those who had not 
finished high school. For females, the disparity 
was even greater— 67 versus 42 percent {Indicator 
30). On the other hand, labor market 
opportunities for males seem to have worsened 
in the last 20 years for both high school 
graduates and dropouts, although the decline 
was larger for the dropouts. For example, the 
employment rate of male high school graduates 
25-34 years old averaged 91 percent between 
1971 and 1979, but 86 percent between 1980 and 
1990. 

Third, beyond U)wer employment rates, among 
those who find work during the year, earnings 
are lower for those with less education. 
Between 1986 and 1990, the earnings penalty of 
not finishing high school (compared to finishing 
and not continuing on to college) was an 
average of 27 and 28 percent for white and black 
males, respectively. The earnings penalty was 
larger for females— 39, 42, and 34 percent for 
whites, blacks, and f Iispanics, respectively. For 
white males, there is some evidence that the 
earnings penalty is growing (hidiciitor M). 

Turning to college education first, labor market 
opportunities for male college graduates were 
strong and fell very little during recession years. 
Consistently over 90 percent of college graduates 
men were employed. On the other hand, the 
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labor market opportunities for male high school 
graduates fell more during economic recessions 
{htdiailor 30). The ratio of average annual 
earnings of college graduates to those of high 
school graduates provides an indication of the 
incentive to attend college. For white males 
25-34 years old, the college premium increased 
from about 15 percent during the mid 1970s to 
over 40 percent in the late 1980s and 1990. For 
black males th ^ college premium was even 
larger. Overall, the earnings premium of college 
graduates in recent years is at its highest levels 
of the 1970-1990 period (huiicator 31), 

Second, labor market opportunities for women, 
both high school graduates and those who 
attend college, grew enormc)Usly between 1971 
and 1991. The proportion of females 25-34 years 
old with 4 or more years of college who were 
employed increased from 57 to 83 percent over 
the period. The proportion of high school 
graduate women employed grew from 43 to 67 
percent over the same period {huiiciitor 30), The 
earnings advantage enjoyed by college graduate 
women over their high school graduate 
counterparts was even larger than it was for 
men."^ For white females 25-34 years old, the 
advantage was 89 percent in 1990. For black 
women it was 109 percent. These were among 
the highest earnings premiums enjoyed by 
college women during the 1970-1990 period 
{huiicator 31). 

While there is a great earnings premium for 
graduating from college, there are great 
differences among college graduates who chose 
different fields of study {htdiciitor 2:14, 1991). 
Computer science and engineering majors earn 
the highest starting salaries — 36 percent above 
the average across all fields among 1986 
graduates. Fducation majors earn the lowest 
starting salai'ies — 18 percent below the averaj:;e. 
College students appear to be sensitive to the.^e 
differences. The percentage majoring in 
engineering and computer science increased 
from 9 to 17 percent between 1977 and 1986. 
The percentage majoring in education fell from 
18 to 9 percent over the same period.^ 

There is a strong positive relationship between 
voting and educational attainment. Those with 
the most education are the most likely to vote. 



For example, in 1990, within the population 
aged 25-44, college graduates were 67 percent 
more likely and high school dropouts were 48 
percent less likely to vote than high school 
graduates. Also, differences in voting behavior, 
by education, have widened over time among 
25- to 44-year-olds {hidicator 32). Many factors 
may influence this relationship. On the one 
hand, those with more education may feel a 
greater responsibility to vote than those with 
less education. On the other hand, those with 
more education generally have a greater value of 
their time and usually are less likely to engage 
in activities that require more time than money. 

NOTES: 

1. See Murphy, Kevin and Finis Welch. 'Wage Premiums for 
College Graduates: Recent Growth and Possible Explanations.' 
Educafionol Researcher. May 1989 for a more detailed 
presentation of changes between 1964 and 1986 in the relative 
earnings of workers with different levels of education and 
experience by sex and race. 

2, U.S. Department of Education, Survey of Recent College 
Graduates, 1987, unpublished tabulation. 

3 However, women who are college graduates earn less on 
average than their male counterparts. 

4, Changes in employment opportunities for teachers are 
affected by the changing enrollment of elementary and 
secondary school children, Between 1971 and 1984 enrollment 
declined but since has been rising slowly ilndicafor 34). 
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Transition from high school to woric 

► Fewer than half of recent high school dropouts had a job in October 1990. Recent 
high school graduates fared better — 68 percent had jobs. However, almost a third — 32 
percent — were either unemployed or not looking for wor'C. 



► In 1990, only 45 percent of black recent 
high school graduates were employed 
compared to 75 percent of white 
graduates. Only 31 percent of recent 
black high school dropouts were 
employed, compared to 56 of their 
white counterparts. 

► The gap in employment rates between 
recent high school graduates and high 
school dropouts has grown slightly 
during the last three decades, but it 

has grown more among blacks than among whites. 

Employment rate for recent high school dropouts and high school graduates not enrolling in 
college, by race/ethnicity: Selected years 1960-1990 



Tt)0 transition from higt) scliool to work can 
be difficult. WIthiout prior Job experience or 
specialized training, sct)ool leavers may find it 
more difficult to win jobs, and ttiey may be 
dissafisfled witt) tt)ose that tt)ey do find. Tt)e 
employment rate among sct)ool leavers, bott) 
those who have not finished high school and 
those who have but did not go on to college, 
is an indication of the ease of maldng the 
transition. 



Recent high school graduates 



R jcent high school dropouts 



Year 


Total 


White 


Black 


Hispanic 


Total 


White 


Block 


Hispanic 


1960 


65.0 








50.9 








1962 


68.3 








40.4 








1964 


63.4 








41.6 








19t6 


64.9 








51.4 








1968 


67.3 








50.0 








1970 


63.2 








44.7 








1Q72 


70.1 








46.0 








1973 


70.7 


749 


498 


(•) 


51.5 


55.1 


43.9 


(•) 


1974 


69 1 


72.9 


45.9 


(•) 


48.1 


53.9 


35.9 


(•) 


1975 


65 1 


68 9 


36.9 


(•) 


41.4 


46.2 


22.0 


46.8 


1976 


68.9 


73.2 


38.5 


D 


43 5 


49.7 


20.8 


(•) 


1977 


71 9 


76.1 


43.3 


65.8 


50.2 


56.6 


34.5 


(•) 


1978 


74.0 


79.1 


45.9 


69.2 


49.7 


54.2 


41.1 


50.7 


1979 


724 


76.4 


44.1 


69.4 


48.8 


54.2 


27.6 


(•) 


1980 


68.9 


74.6 


35.0 


(•) 


43.7 


51.2 


20.8 


47.7 


1981 


65.9 


73.0 


31.5 


(•) 


40.5 


51.2 


11.5 


50,0 


1982 


604 


68.5 


29.4 


43.9 


36.8 


44.5 


16.4 


(•) 


1983 


62.9 


69.8 


34,9 


(•) 


43.2 


49.4 


265 


(•) 


1984 


' 64.0 


70.: 


44.8 


49.0 


42.9 


51 3 


23.8 


35.7 


1985 


62.0 


71.0 


34.4 


(•) 


43.5 


50.0 


29.3 


37.6 


1986 


65.2 


71.5 


41.0 


64.9 


46.1 


50.5 


31.6 


46.4 


1987 


68.9 


753 


46.9 


53.8 


41.2 


48.1 


26.1 


(•) 


1988 


71 9 


78.2 


55.5 


57.1 


43.5 


47.6 


17.3 


55.4 


1989 


71.9 


77.6 


53.5 


49.3 


47.1 


57.6 


263 


(•) 


1990 


67 5 


75.1 


44.9 


n 


46.7 


56.2 


305 


(•) 



— Not ovoiloblG. 

• Too few samDie observations for a reliable estimate 

NOTE: Recent high school graduates ore ir^dividuois who graduated during tne survey year Recent high school dropouts ore 
individuals who were not high school graduates, who were in school a year earlier, but who were not enrolled during the survey 
year month. 

SOURCf" U.S Department of Labor, Bureau of l.obor Statistics, Labor Fotce StotiSi '-cs Derived from the Current Populatior> Survey: 
194i}''}967, and tabulations based on the October Current Population Surveys. 
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Indicator 29 



Employment late of recent high school dropouts and high school graduates 
not snrolling in college, by race: 1960-1990 



By graduiition status 



Percent employed 
100 -1 



80 - 



60 



40 - 



20 



High school graduates 




High school dropouts 



r 100 



80 



- 60 



- 40 



20 



1 r 
1960 



1 I r I I I — I — I — I i r" 0 



1966 



1972 1978 
Year 



1984 



1990 



Hlyh school graduates, by race 

Percent employed 
100 



80 - 



60 - 



40 



20 




Black 

A / 

\, / y 



\ 



Hi^h school dropouts, by race 

Percent employed 

100 100 



80 - 



60 



40 



20 




I 



\ 



Black 




80 



60 



40 



20 



0 -1 — I— ^ — r-i — I — \ — I — I — I — I — I — I — I — rn — r— r- ^ i i i i i i i i i i i i i ' 0 

1973 1978 1982 1986 1990 1973 1978 1982 1986 1990 

Year Year 



SOURCE: U S. t^Qpartment of I abor, Bureau of I abor Statistics, labor Force Statistics Derived from the Current Populatior) Survey: 
\940-\987. and tabulations based on the October Current Population Surveys. 
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Economic and Other Outcomes of Education 



Employment of young adults 



Employment rates are generally higher for those with more education, especially for 
women* 

During economic recessions (such as 
1982-83 and 1991), employment rates 
among males with 12 years of 
schooling or less fell more than they 
did for college graduates. The same 
was true, but to a lesser extent, for 
females with no college education* 



The percentage of a population group with 
jobs Is influenced by a variety of factors. 
Some influence the willingness of employers 
to offer jobs to Individuals with different levels 
of education at the going wage rate, and 
others influence the willingness of these 
individuals to take jobs at the going wage 
rate. The higher the proportion employed, 
the better are their labor market opportunities 
relative to other things they could do, and 
vice versa. 



► Between 1971 and 1991, among women 
25-34 years old, the employment rate 
for those with 12 years of school, 1-3 
years of college, and 4 or more years 
of college increased by 24, 29, and 26 
percentage points, respectively, Vv ^sus 

only 7 percentage points for those with 9-11 years of schooling. 

► Employment rates for males with 9-11 and 12 years of schooling generally declined 
over the past two decades. 

Employ mentjate of 25- to 34-year-olds, by sex and years of schooling completed: 1971^1991 



Male 



Female 



4 or more 



4 or more 





9- 1 1 years 


12 years 


1-3 years 


years of 


9-1 1 years 


12 years 


1-3 years 


years of 


Year 


of school 


of school 


of college 


college 


of school 


of school 


of college 


college 












Percent 








1971 


87 9 


936 


89 9 


92.5 


352 


43.1 


44.9 


569 


197? 


88.5 


93 7 


904 


936 


36 1 


44,9 


47 4 


59.8 


1973 


88 8 


93 1 


88.5 


93,5 


38 4 


45./ 


51.0 


626 


1974 


902 


93.0 


90.0 


92 7 


39,8 


47.6 


54 2 


66,6 


1975 


78 1 


88.4 


87.6 


93,5 


34 5 


48 0 


53.6 


66,4 


1976 


79 6 


896 


890 


92.8 


39,5 


49.8 


56.5 


68 8 


1977 


81 5 


89 5 


89.1 


93.3 


41.0 


53.0 


580 


69.5 


1978 


82 4 


908 


91 2 


93.5 


42 4 


55 9 


63.3 


72 1 


1979 


80 5 


91.3 


909 


94 1 


43.2 


58.0 


642 


74 0 


1980 


// 7 


8/0 


88,5 


934 


456 


59.5 


66.3 


75.5 


1981 


76.7 


869 


88 5 


93.7 


42 7 


61 3 


676 


76,4 


1982 


73 2 


833 


852 


91.9 


39.7 


59.6 


68 2 


77 7 


1983 


69 3 


786 


83 8 


91 1 


37 1 


58.8 


68 3 


79 2 


1984 


72 2 


84 8 


879 


9\.^ 


41.5 


61 0 


69,5 


80 4 


1985 


760 


86 1 


89,7 


92.2 


40.3 


63.9 


71 0 


806 


1986 


73 3 


862 


89,0 


93 7 


44 1 


63,8 


70.6 


80 3 


1987 


75 0 


86 8 


89 0 


92.1 


44 0 


65 6 


72 2 


81 4 


1988 


75 5 


87,2 


89 8 


93 7 


469 


668 


74 8 


81 2 


1989 


77 6 


8/8 


911 


937 


43 0 


669 


74 0 


82.1 


1990 


75.9 


88.6 


89,7 


93.1 


44.3 


675 


74.5 


83 2 


1991 


69 9 


84 9 


88 6 


91 8 


42,2 


67.0 


73.5 


82 6 



NOTE The omploymont rate is the porcor^tage of the population omployed. 
the employment rate, presented in this table, to other labor force statistics. 



See supf^'^^mental note: cMP for a comparison of 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. March Current Population Surveys. 
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Indicator 30 



Percentage of population 25--34 years old who were employed: 1971-1991 



Male 



Percent employed 
100 -I 



80 - 



60 



40 



20 



I I I r 
1971 1973 



1 r 



1976 



4+ years of college 




9--1 1 years of school 



1 I I I I I i I 1 1 — 

1979 1982 1985 1988 

Year 



100 



80 



60 



40 



20 



1991 



Female 



Percent employed 
100 



80 



60 



40 



20 



0 — I — I — T — r 

1971 1973 1976 



4+ years of college 
12 years of school 




100 



- 80 



60 



40 



20 



I I \ I I 1 1 i 1 1 1 1 

1979 1982 1985 1988 1991 

Year 



SOUI?Ct: U S Uepartriient of Commerce. Bureau of the Cenaus. March Current Population Surveys 
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Annual earnings of young adults 

► In recent years (1986-1990), the 
earnings disadvantage of not finishing 
high school was about 27 percent for 
white and black males 25-34 years old. 
For white and black females, the 
disadvantage was larger — 39 and 42 
percent, respectively^ 

► In the late 1980s, the earnings 
advantage of college graduates was, on 
average, 43 and 53 percent for white 
and black males, respectively. For 
white and black females, it was even 
larger — 81 and 99 percent, respectively. 

► The earnings advantage of completing 
college increased between 1974 and 
1990 for both white males and females and for black males and females. 

► Only for white males and females has the earnings disadvantage of not finishing high 
school increased over the last two decades. 



Ratio of median annual earnings of wage and salary workers 25 to 34 years old with 9-11 and 
16 or more years of school fo those with 12 years of school, by sex and race/ethnicity: 
1970-1990 



Year 




9-1 1 years of school 






16 or more years of school 




Male 






Female 




Male 


f'emale 




White 


Black 


White 


Black 


White 


Black 


White 


Black 


1970 


0.87 


0.78 


0.60 


0 5? 


1 21 


(•) 


181 


2.08 


1971 


0.86 


0 78 


064 


0 64 


1.20 


1.45 


1.84 


2.13 


1972 


085 


0.75 


056 


0 79 


1.16 


1.43 


1 74 


2.03 


1973 


0.88 


0/6 


0.69 


0/0 


M4 


1 25 


1 80 


1.84 


1974 


0.85 


0 75 


060 


0.62 


1.14 


1 n 


1 77 


1 69 


1975 


082 


0.67 


0,64 


0.60 


1.15 


1 24 


1,75 


1.69 


1976 


0.80 


0.80 


0.57 


0.58 


1 16 


1 47 


1 61 


1.59 


1977 


0 80 


0 77 


0.59 


0.63 


1 13 


1.39 


1 53 


1.63 


1978 


0 79 


0.74 


056 


0 48 


1 13 


1 46 


1.58 


1.39 


1979 


0 79 


0 78 


071 


0 65 


1 11 


1 34 


1,57 


1.50 


1980 


0 77 


0.76 


0,61 


0 7? 


1 16 


1 35 


1 50 


1.64 


1981 


0./5 


0.69 


060 


056 


1 26 


1 40 


1 55 


1.57 


198;? 


0 7? 


0 77 


0,64 


0 69 


1 30 


1 51 


1 63 


1,65 


1983 


0 73 


0.65 


065 


0 65 


1 30 


1 48 


1.68 


1.59 


1984 


0 6? 


065 


0 57 


0 53 


i 30 


1 6^1 


1 61 


1 69 


1985 


0.7? 


0 69 


0 60 


0 65 


1 41 


1 75 


1 66 


1.78 


1986 


0,69 


0 87 


0.62 


0 78 


1 43 


1 69 


1 75 


1 96 


1987 


0 /4 


0.86 


0 72 


0 55 


1 43 


1 49 


1 74 


1 92 


1988 


0 73 


0.56 


051 


06? 


1 42 


1 37 


1 /8 


1 9:: 


1989 


074 


061 


0 64 


0 50 


1 44 


1.41 


1 89 


2 05 


1990 


0/3 


0 72 


056 


044 


1.42 


1.66 


1.89 


2.09 



NOTF: The ratio is most usefully compared to 1 0 f or example, ttio ratio of 1 42 m 1990 for wt^ito males with 16 or more years of 
school means tfiat they earned 42 percent moro than white males v/ith 12 years of school The ratio of 0 72 in 199U for black 
males with 9-1 1 years of school means that they earned 28 percent less than black males with 12 years of school. 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. March Current Population Surveys 



Wages and salaries are influenced by many 
factors, including the employer's perception 
of ftie productivity and the availabiiity of 
wori<ers with different levels of education. 
Tl)ey are also affected by economic 
conditions in the Industries thai typically 
employ worl<ers with different levels of 
education. Annual earnings are influenced 
by the number of weel<s worked in a j ear 
and the usuai hours worked each week. Ine 
ratio of annual earnings of higti school 
dropouts or college graduates to those : 
high school graduates is affected by all these 
factors; it is a measure of the earnings 
disadvantage of not finishing high school and 
the advantage of completing college. 
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Ratio of median annual earnings of wage and salary workers 25 to 34 years old 
with 9-1 1 and 16 or more years of scliool to ttiose witti 12 years of sctiool, 

by sex and race/ethnicity: 1970-1990 



Ratio 

2 - 
1.75 ■ 

1.5 - 
1.25 H 



1 



0.75 



0.5 - 



Male 





White Black ] 







16 or more years of school 




9-1 1 years of school 



2 

1.75 
1.5 

1.25 



- 0.75 



0.5 



< 1 I I I ; i I i I I I I I I I I I I I I 

1970 1972 1975 1978 1981 1984 1987 1990 

Year 




NQTl- One on tho scale roprof^onts earnings equal to thow v/ith ]? years of school. 2 represents double their earnings; 
.5 represents half thoir earnings. The scale on the graph makes the distance between 1 and 2. or doubling, the same as 
between 1 and 5 or halving. 

SOURCb: U.S. Department of Cc-.merce, Bureau of the Census, March Current Population Surveys 
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Economic and Other Outcomes of Education 



Voting behavior, by educational attainment 

► There is a strong positive relationship between voting and educational attainment. As 
educational attainment increases, so does voting participation. 

► Within the population aged 25-44, in 
1990, college graduates were 67 
percent more likely and high school 
dropouts were 52 percent less likely to 
vote than high school graduates.'*^ 

► Differences in voting behavior, by 
education, have widened over time 
among 25- to 44-year-olds. 

► Voting rates in Presidential elections 

dropped between 1964 and 1988 for all educational attainment groups in the 25- to 44- 
year-old population, but the declines were smaller for the better educated groups. 



Education plays a vital role in preparing 
individuals for participation In the political 
economic, and social lives of their 
communities. One indicator of education 's 
impact in this area is the voting rate of 
groups with different amounts of education. 



Voting rotes and ratios of voting rates for the population 25 to 44 years o!d, by type of 
election and educoiional attainment: Selected years 1964-11990 



Type of election 
and year 



1-3 years 
high school 



Congressional elections 

1974 
1982 
1990 

Presidential elections 

19M 
1976 
1988 

Congressional elections 

1974 
198? 
1990 

Presidential elections 

19M 
1976 
1988 



24 7 
192 
17.8 



6(35 
38 5 
26.3 



0 59 
0 54 
0.52 



0.80 
0 67 
0 56 



4 years 
high school 



-3 years 
collogo 



4 or more 
yoars college 



Voting rates 



41.9 
35.6 
34.4 



75.5 
578 
47.4 



49.7 
46.7 
47.9 



82.9 
67 4 

61.7 



Ratio of voting rates to that of high school grad- .ates* 



1 00 
1 00 
1.00 

1 00 
1.00 
1 00 



i.39 



1 10 
1 1/ 
1 30 



59.3 
56.8 
57.4 



86.2 
785 
75.0 



41 
59 
.67 



.14 
36 
.58 



* College graduates are defined here as th^se completing 4 or more years of college anJ high school graduates as those completing 4 years 
of high school. 

NOTE: To minimize the impact of age and immigration on voting trends, this indicator is confined to individuals aged 25-44 who completed at 
least one year of high school. The voting rate is calculated as the number of voters divided by the total number of individuals in the age group. 
The total group includes noivU.S. as well as U.S. citizens. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. Current Population Reports, "Voting and Registration in the Election of 
November " Senes P-20. Nos. 143, 293. 322. 383. 440. 453. 
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Indicator 32 



Voting rates for the population 25 to 44 years old, by type of election and 
educational attainment: Selected years 1964-90 



Confj;ressional eleclions 

Rate 




1974 1982 1990 

Year of election 



Presidential elections 

Rate 




1964 1976 1983 

Year of election 



□ 1 -3 years 4 years 1 -3 years 4 or more years 

high school H high school JH college Hi college 



SOURCE: U.S. Departmenf of Cornmorce. Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports, -Voting and l^uuistroti 
Election of November Series P-20, Nos. 143, 293 322, 383, 440, 453, 
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Size, Growth, and Output of 
Educational Institutions 
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Size, Growth, and Output of Educational Institutions 



The education system grows and contracts 
largely as a result of demographic changes in the 
population. However, it also changes in 
response to changing conditions in the society 
and economy. In turn, changes in the growth of 
the system influence major support industries, 
future entries to the labor force, and future 
economic activity. The indicators in this section 
of the report provide some evidence of changes 
in the size of the education system. 

Enrollment 

The education system in the United States is 
very large. In 1990, about 60 million people in 
the United States, almost 1 in 4, were enrolled in 
elementary and secondary schools, colleges, and 
universities. They mclude about 34 million 
students in kindergarten through grade 8, 12 
million in grades 9 through 12, 5 million in 
2-year colleges, and 9 million in 4-year colleges 
and universities Undicator 34 and Table 35-1). 

Most students are enrolled in public educational 
institutions but a sizable fraction are enrolled in 
private institutions. The percentage of students 
enrolled in private schools is high for nursery 
school children (65 percent), and it falls for older 
children (12 percent in grades K through 8, and 
9 percent in grades 9 through 12, Indicators 33, 

34) . In postsecondary education, the split 
between public and private institutions depends 
strongly on the type of institution — only 5 
percent of enrollment at 2-year colleges but 32 
percent of enrollment at 4-year colleges and 
universities is in private institutions {ludicntor 

35) . Institutions with less-than-2-ycar programs 
are predominately private and for-profit.^ 

The length of time spent in school has changed 
substantially in kindergarten and in higher 
education. Full-day kindergartens were much 
more prevalent in 1990 (44 percent) than they 
were in 1973 (20 percent. Indicator 33). l\irt-time 
undergraduates in colleges and universities were 
more prevalent in recent years (an average of 27 
percent bt^tween 1987 and 1990) than they w^Te 
two decades earlier (an average of 17 percent 
between 1967 and 1970) (Table 46-5). However, 
almost all of increase in the percentage of 
undergraduates attending part time occurred 
between 1967 and 1977 and has remained fairly 
stable since 1977. 



Growth of Enrollment 

After the end of World War 11, the number of 
births per year reached a peak of 4.3 million in 
1957. The baby boom period between 1946 and 
1964 was followed by a period of declining 
births which reached a low of 3.1 million in 
1972. Since then the number of births have 
remained low but rebounded reaching 4 million 
in 1989.^ These trends are reflected, with lags, in 
the growth and decline of enrollments. Between 
1970 and 1984 total public school enrollment fell 
about 15 percent; from 1984 lo 1990, it rose 
about 5 percent Undicator 34). 

Changes in the number of births are first felt in 
the elementary schools, and later in secondary 
schools. Enrollment in public schools in 
kindergarten through grade 8 declined 
throughout the 1970s, reaching a low point in 
1984, and since has been rising (Indicator 34). 
Enrollment in public schools in grades 9 through 
12 increased in the early 1970s reaching a peak 
in 1976, and since has been declining — it is 
projected to begin increasing again in the 
1991-1992 school year. 

The level of enrollment in higher education is 
less tied to the number of births than in 
elementary and secondary schools where 
enrollment is nearly universal. Total enrollment 
in higher education rose throughout the 1970s as 
would be expected as the number of high school 
graduates was rising. In the first half of the 
1980s it remained stable with a small drop in 
1984. Enrollment has risen each year since 1985 
despite a decline in the number of high school 
graduates aged 20 to 24 (Indicator 35). Two 
factors account for the continued growth in 
enrollment: increasing enrollment rates among 
16- to 24-year-olds (Indicator 8); and the 
increasing number of older students due to the 
aging of the baby boom cohorts. 

The distribution of enrollmer t between 2-year 
and 4-year colleges and universities remained 
stable during the 1980s, bnrolhnent in both 
types of institutions increased about 10 percent 
between 1981 and 1990 (Indicator 35). 
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Diplomas and Degrees 

Whereas enrollment is an indication of the size 
of the educational system, completions are one 
indication of what and how much the education 
system is producing. A diploma or degree 
awarded to an individual is an indication that 
the education system has helped make more 
knowledge and skill available in the economy 
and society. Public and private high schools 
and GEO programs awarded 3 million diplom. 
and equivalency certificates in 1990 (Table 36-1). 

At the undergraduate level, the two most 
common credentials are the associate's and 
bachelor's degrees. The number of associate's 
degrees, many of which are in occupationally 
specific fields, increased moderately during the 
198()s after a period of rapid growth during the 
1970s. In 1990, about 455,000 associate's degrees 
were awarded— 14 percent more than in 1980. 
The increase was about the same as the increase 
in total enrollment in higher education over the 
period. The number of bachelor's degrees 
awarded also grew throughout the 198()s. In 
1990, 1.05 millit)n bachelor's degrees were 
awarded— 13 percent more than in 1980 (Tabie 
36-1). 



At the graduate level, master's degree awards 
were the most numerous. In 1990, there were 
324,000 awarded, in contrast to 71,000 first 
professional degrees and 38,000 doctor's degrees. 
The distribution of type of degrees changed 
somewhat during the last half of the 1980s. 
Following years of negative or little growth, the 
number of doctor's degrees rose 16 percent 
between 1985 and 1990, and conversely after a 
long period of growth, the number of 
first-professional degrees fell between 1985 and 
1988 (Table 36-1). Similar to associate's and 
bachelor's degrees, the number of master's 
degrees increased 9 percent between 1980 and 
1987, but all the increase was since 1987. There 
was a slight decline before then. 

NOTtS: 

1. U.S. Department of Education, National Center for 
Education Statistics, Naticnal Postsecondary Student Aid Study, 
1990 and 1987, 

2 U S Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, 
Stafisficol Abstract of the United States, /99/, Table 82. 
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Selected characteristics of preprimary enrollment 

► In 1990, private schools enrolled almost two-thirds of all pre-K students. However, 
private schools enrolled only about 14 percent of all kindergarten students. 

► The percentage of children in 
kindergarten who attend full day has 
more than doubled since 1973. The 
percentage of children in pre-K who 
attend full day has remained more 
stable. 

► Minority enrollment as a percentage 
of total pre-K enrollment was stable 
between 1973 and 1990. 

► At the kindergarten level, minority 
enrollment as a percentage of total 
enrollment increased by 8 percentage points during the same period, due primarily to 
increases for Hispanics. 



Because enrollment at the preprimary level Is 
usually optional, different enrollment patterns 
emerge from those at the elementary- 
secondary level. Additionally, students In 
preprimary education may enroll either on a 
full- or part-day basis. These various 
enro'lment distributions can suggest the 
growth or decline of the different sectors of 
preprimary education. 



Selected ctioracteristics of preprimary students, by level: 1973-1990 

Pre-K Kindergarten 

Percent minority Percent minority 



Year 


Percent 
private 


Percent 
full day 








Percent 
private 


Percent 
full day 








Total" 


Black 


Hispanic 


Totar 


Black 


Hispanic 


1973 


69.8 


292 


20 6 


15.5 


5.1 


16.0 


19.6 


19.2 


13.7 


5.6 


1974 


73.7 


33.2 


19.0 


13.8 


5.3 


16.2 


194 


21.0 


14.1 


6.9 


1975 


67.2 


33.9 


20.6 


15.7 


49 


16.0 


22.0 


20.6 


13 7 


6.9 


1976 


68.8 


30.3 


19.3 


14.8 


45 


15.1 


22.9 


228 


15.3 


7 


1977 


65.3 


32.9 


19.9 


15.3 


4.6 


16.5 


27.7 


223 


154 




1978 


67.8 


346 


21.5 


16.7 


48 


166 


27.5 


22.6 


149 




1979 


66.0 


33 5 


14.9 


149 




14.3 


29.7 


16.4 


16.4 




1980 


68.1 


34.3 


21.9 


14.5 


7 3 


15.3 


30.1 


23.7 


15.4 


8.3 


1981 


67.8 


29.3 


20.2 


13.8 


6.4 


17.2 


30.5 


24.6 


15.0 


9.7 


1982 


66.1 


29.1 


17.9 


14.0 


3.9 


16.8 


32.4 


25.3 


15.3 


100 


1983 


65.6 


29.5 


18-4 


139 


4.6 


195 


32.8 


24.0 


14 1 


10.0 


1984 


67 7 


33.9 


19.4 


14.4 


5.0 


15.2 


36.2 


24.5 


16.0 


8.4 


1985 


65.7 


34.1 


20 1 


13.3 


6.7 


15.6 


383 


25.7 


162 


9.5 


1986 


67.3 


35.2 


19.3 


12.3 


7.0 


16.0 


39.7 


27.7 


15.9 


11.7 


1987 


67.2 


334 


19 4 


10 7 


8 7 


14.8 


37 1 


28 0 


17.1 


10.9 


1988 


67.1 


31.3 


16.6 


10.8 


5.7 


13.6 


38.0 


26.5 


14.8 


11.6 


1989 


66.2 


33 8 


18 7 


12.6 


6.0 


14.9 


40.1 


25.7 


15.7 


10.1 


1990 


64.5 


342 


203 


12.9 


7.4 


144 


43.6 


28.3 


165 


11.7 



— Not available. 

• Includes only blacks and Hispanics 

NOTE: Pre-K and kindergarten enrollment does not include those below 3 years of age. Some data have been revised from 
previously published figures 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, October Current Population Survey. 
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Indicator 33 



Percentage of preprlmary students who attend a private sctiool, attend 
full day, and are minority, by level: 1973-1990 
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SOURCE: U.S. Departnnent of Connmerce, Bureau of the Census, October Current Population Survey. 
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ElementcTy and secondary school enroilnnents, by control 

► From 1970 to 1984, total public school enrollment fell about 15 percent, but rose about 
5 percent from 1984 to 1990. 

► Total private school enrollment rose 
by over 6 percent from 1970 to 1984, 
but fell by about 9 percent from 1984 
to 1990. 

► Total public school enrollment is 
projected to rise from 41.6 million to 
47 million from 1991 to 2002, an 
increase of 13 percent. During the 
same time period, total private school 
enrollment is expected to rise from 5.3 million to about 5.9 million, also an increase of 
13 percent. 

► From 1991 to 2002, enrollment at the secondary level for both the public and private 
schools is projected to increase at about twice the K-8 rate of growth. 



In the United States, thte tradition of public 
education has been complemented by a 
history of private school alternatives. 
Enrollment figures from both types of schools 
are essential for educators and policymakers 
analyzing current enrollment patterns and 
possible trends In future enrollment. 



Elementary and secondary school enrollment, by control of school and level, with 
projections: 1970-2002 



Fall of 
yeoi/ 
period 



Public schools 



Private schools 



Grades 

K--12' 



Grades 

K-8' 



Giades 
9-12 



Grades 



Grades 

K-8' 



Grades 
9-12 



1970 
1984 
1990 



45,894 
39,208 
41,026 



32,558 
26,905 
29,742 



(In thousands) 
13,336 5,363 
12,304 "5.700 
11,284 '5,195 



4,052 
'4,300 
M,066 



1,311 
'1,400 
'1,129 



1991 
2002 



41,575 
47,068 



Projected 



30,186 
33,245 



1 1 ,389 
13,823 



5.266 
5,928 



Projected 



4,127 
4,546 



1,140 
1,383 



1970-84 
1984-90' 



■14.6 
4.6 



Percentage change 



-17.4 
10.5 



-7.7 
-8.3 



'6.3 
-8.9 



Percentage change 



■'6.1 
-5.4 



'6.8 
-19.4 



1991-2002 



Projected percentage change 



132 



10.1 



' Includes most kindergarten and some nursery school. 
' Estimated. 



21.4 



Projected percentage change 



12.6 



10.1 



21.3 



SOURCE; U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Historical Trends. State Educatior^ Facts, 
forthcoming. Common Core of Data, various years, Digest of Education Statistics 1991. table 3 Projections of Education Statistics 
to 2002. 1991, table 1. 
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Indicator 34 



Elementary and secondary enrollrr^ent, by level and control: 1970-2002 



Enrollment (in thousands) 
35.000 



30.000 



25.000 



20.000 



15.000 - 



10,000 - 



5.00U 




Public grades 9-12 



Private grades K-8 




Projected 



35,000 



30,000 



25,000 



- 20,000 



- 15.000 



- 10,000 



- 5,000 



1974 1978 1982 1986 1990 1994 1998 2002 

Fall of year 



SOUNCL: U S, Department of Education, National Center for t'ducation Slotistics, Historical Trends: State Education Facts, 
forthcoming, Common Core of Data, various years, Digest of Education Statistics 1991. table 3 Projections of Education Statistics 
to 2002. 1991, table 1. 
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College and university enrollment, by type and control of institution 

► Total enrollment in higher education institutions has risen each year since 1985 
despite a decline in the number of high school graduates aged 20-24. 



*- Following substantial growth in the 
1970s, total enrollment in public 2- 
year institutions fell during the mid- 
1980s before turning upward again. 

*- Among 4 year institutions, total 
enrollment increased more at public 
than at private institutions during the 
last half of the 1980s. 



► Public 2-year institutions increased 
their share of total enrollment during the 1970s, mainly at the expense of public 4-year 
institutions. Institutional shares remained stable during the 1980s. 

► The distribution of total enrollment between public and privale institutions changed 
little between 1972 and 1990. Public institutions continue to emoll over three-fourths 
of students. 



Colleges and universities offerlrig 2- and 4- 
year programs under public and private 
control address somewt\at different student 
needs. Fluctuations In enrollments may 
Indicate, arrrong other tt)lngs, ctyanges In 
student Interest In ttie various kinds of sen/Ices 
offered, cttanges In ttie cost of attendance, 
and ct)ange$ In the availability of student 
financial aid. 



Total enrollment in higher education, by type and control of institution : Se lected years 
1972-1990 



Index of 

Index of enrollment (1981 = 100) high school PtMoent of enrollment 
graduates 



Fall of 


All 


Public, 


Public, 


Private, 


aged 20-24 


Public, 


Public, 


Private, 


year 


Institutions 


4-year 


2-year 


4-year 


(1981 = 100) 


4-year 


2-,.'ear 


4-year 


1972 


74.5 


85.7 


58.9 


81.5 


81.6 


48.1 


78.7 


22.0 


1976 


90.4 


96.7 


85.6 


89 1 


88.5 


44.7 


34.3 


19.8 


1978 


91.0 


95.1 


86.0 


93.2 


93.9 


43.6 


34.4 


20,6 


1981 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100,0 


100,0 


41.8 


.36 2 


20,1 


1984 


99.0 


100.6 


95.5 


101.0 


101,6 


42.5 


.''5 0 


205 


1987 


1032 


105 1 


101.3 


102.8 


93 8 


42.5 


35.0 


20.0 


1990 


110.8 


112.3 


110.2 


109,5 


86,8 


42.3 


36.0 


19.9 



NOTE: Dota for 2-year private institutions ore not shown separately, but are included in the total. 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of t-ducation. National Center for Education Statistics. IPEDS/HEGIS surveys of fall enrollment, various 
years. U.S. Departmer\t of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. March Current Population Survey. 
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Indicator 35 



Tota! enrollment in higher education, by type and control of Institution, 
and high school graduates aged 20-24: Fall 1972-fall 1990 



Index of enrollment and hi^h school graduates 



Index (1981=100) 
150 T 



140 - 
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110 - 
100 
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80 - 
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60 - 

50 

1972 



Public 2-year 



1975 



Private 4-year 




High school 
graduates 20-24 



1978 



1981 
Fall of year 



1984 



1987 



r 150 
140 
I- 130 
120 

- 110 

- 100 
90 

h 80 
70 
h 60 
50 



1990 



Percentage o*" enrollnipi.t 



Percent 
60 



50 



40 - 



30 - 



20 - 
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0 ~i I I I r 
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— I 1 1 1- — I 1 — n r 
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60 



h 50 



40 
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- - 20 



10 



I I i 
1987 1990 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National C(;nter for Education Statistics, IPEDS/HEGIS surveys of fall enrollment, various 
years. U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, N/larch Current Population Survey. 
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Size, Growth, and Output of Educational Institutions 
Degrees conferred, by level 

► The number of bachelor's degrees grew throughout the 1980s despite a decline in the 
number of those completing high school. 



► The number of master's degrees fell 
between 1977 and 1984 but increased 
each year after that, reaching its 
highest level of the 1971-90 period by 
1990. 

► Following years of negative or little 
growth, the number of doctor's 
degrees rose 16 percent between 1985 
and 1990. 

► The number of first-professional 
degrees fell during the last half of the 
1980s after a long period of growth. 



Trends in the number of degrees conferred, 
by degree levels provide clues to changes In 
the productivity of the nation's higher 
education system, the allocation of resources 
w/fh/n the system, and the level of trained 
individuals within the society. Viewed in 
relation to the eligible population (e.g., the 
number of high school graduates), the data 
show whether degrees have lagged behind 
or exceeded growth In that population. 



Index of number of degrees conferred and numiber of high school completions (1981=100): 
Academic years ending 1971-1990 



Academic 

year 

ending 


Associate's 
degrees 


Bachelor's 
degrees 


Master's 
degrees 


Doctor's 
degrees 


First- 
professional 
degrees 


High school 
completions* 


1971 


60.7 


89.8 


77.9 


97.4 


527 




1972 


70.2 


94.9 


85.1 


101.2 


603 




1973 


75.9 


98.6 


89.1 


105.5 


695 




1974 


82.6 


101.1 


93.7 


1026 


74.8 


960 


1975 


86.5 


98.7 


98.9 


103.4 


77.7 


990 


1976 


94.0 


99.0 


105.4 


103.4 


87 1 


992 


1977 


97.6 


98.3 


^07.2 


100.8 


89.4 


994 


1978 


99.0 


98.5 


105.4 


97.5 


92.5 


100.0 


1979 


96.7 


98.5 


101.8 


99.3 


95.7 


101.0 


1980 


96.3 


99.4 


100.8 


99.0 


97.5 


1004 


1981 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


1000 


100.0 


1982 


104,4 


101.9 


99.9 


99.2 


100.1 


99.2 


1983 


109.6 


103,7 


98.0 


99.4 


101 6 


956 


1984 


108.7 


104.2 


96.1 


100.8 


103.4 


91.0 


1985 


109.2 


104.7 


96.8 


100.0 


104.3 


88.1 


1986 


107.1 


105.6 


97.6 


102.1 


102.7 


87 5 


1987 


105.0 


106.0 


97.9 


103.5 


101.1 


89.4 


1988 


1046 


106.2 


101.0 


105.7 


97.9 


90.7 


1989 


104.9 


108.9 


105.0 


108.4 


98.5 


87.8 


1990' 


109.2 


112.2 


109.5 


116.0 


98.6 


85 5 



' IncluJes degrees in law, medicine, denistry, and theology. See glossary for a definition and complete list of degrees included. 
^ High school completions include high school diplomas and GtD credentials. 
^ Preliminary. 



SOURCF: U.S. Department of Education, Notional Center for Fducaton Statistics, IPEDS/HFGIS surveys of degrees conferred and 
Common Core of Data. American Council on Education, annual G^ED surveys. 
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Index of number of degrees conferred, by degree level, and number of high school 
completions (1981=100): Academic years ending 1971-1990 



Associate's and bachelor's degrees 



Index (1981=100) 
150 
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130 H 
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I I I I I I I I I I I 
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Index (1981=100) 
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110 
100 

90 

80 
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Master's 



First- 
professional 

I I I 
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I 



I 



I 



I I I 
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Academic year ending 



1987 
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bO 
70 
h 60 
50 



1990 



NOTL: High school completions include diplomas oncJ GEO credentials. 

SOURCH: U S Deportrnont of [Education, National Center for Education Statistics, IPEDS/HtiGIS surveys of degrees conferred and 
Common Core of Data. American Council on Educaticn, annual CtD surveys. 
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Climates, Classroom, and Diversity in Educational Institutions 



The quality of schools is not only reflected in the 
cognitive achievement of students, but in the 
learning environment schools provide. The 
features of schools and students that bear on the 
learning environment are too numerous to be 
adequately covered by a few indicators and 
national data on many aspects of interest about 
this environment are lacking. Therefore, the 
indicators in this section must only be viewed as 
a small sampling of the indicators necessary to 
describe fully the learning environment of 
schools. 

Diversity 

The demographic characteristics of American 
families necessarily describe the characteristics of 
elementary and secondary school students and 
the special needs they bring with them to school. 
One out of five children lives in a family with 
income below the poverty line (Indicator 39). 
These children are likely to be concentrated in 
some schools and largely absent in others. 
Forty-four percent of black children and 38 
percent of Hispanic children live in poverty, and 
about half of the children in public schools in 
the central cities of metropolitan areas are black 
or Hispanic (Indicator 37). Public schools in the 
central cities of metropolitan areas tend to have 
higher concentrations of children living in 
poverty. 

Racial and ethnic diversity in the schools also 
brings cultural diversity. Hispanic and Asian 
children are more likely to hear and speak a 
language other than English at home. In 1989, 
black children ranged from 8 percent of students 
in private schools to 33 percent of children in 
public schools in the central cities. Hispanic 
children ranged from 4 percent of children in 
public schools in non-metropolitan areas to 20 
percent of children in public schools in the 
central cities (Indicator 37). 

Higher education institutions are less diverse 
than public elementary and secondary schools, 
because minorities, with the exct ption of Asians, 
are less likely than whites to enroll in higher 
education. Overall, in 1988, 15 percent of public 
SI hool children wxTe black, 10 percent W(?re 
Hispanic, and 3 percent were Asian (Table 37-1). 
In higher education, 9, 6, and 4 percent of 
students were black, Hispanic, and Asian, 



respectively (Indicator 38), Within higher 
education, compared to other students Hispanics 
were more likely to attend 2-year colleges— they 
made up 8 percent of students in 2-year colleges 
and 4 percent of students in 4-year colleges and 
universities. Part of this is attributable to the 
fact that large numbers of Hispanics live in 
states like California, with an extensive 2-year 
college system. Since 2-year colleges are 
primarily publicly controlled, a larger fraction of 
students in pub'ic higher education iristitutions 
are Hispanic (6 percent) than in private higher 
education institutions (4 percent). Blacks are 
about the same percentage of public and of 
private college students, and of 2-year and of 
4-year college students. 

As the baby boom babies moved into their 
thirties and early fcrties and were followed by 
much smaller cohorts in their teens and 
twenties, the age distribution of college students 
has tilted toward olc'er ages. The percentage of 
students 35 years old or wver increased from 8 
percent in 1976 to 13 percent in 1990. The 
percentage of undergraduate students 16-21 
years old fell from 62 percent in 1976 to 53 
percent over the same period (Indicator 46). 
Older students are more likely to attend part- 
time and attend 2-year institutions than younger 
students (Indicator 46 and Table 46-1). However, 
the percentage of undei graduate students 
reporting they are attending part-time has 
remained fairly stable at 25 percent since 1977 
(Table 46-4). 

Classrooms 

The size of a school can l)e a factor in the variety 
of services and special piograms it can offer and 
on student participation, attendance, satisfaction, 
and achievement.* ElenvMitary, rural, and 
private schools generally are smaller than 
secondary, urban, and public schools, 
respectively. For example, in the 1987-88 school 
year, 8 percent of public schools with a 4th 
grade enrolled 750 or more students ven us 36 
percent of those with a 12th grade; H pt rcent of 
public schools with a 12:h grade in rural areas 
enrolled 750 or more students versus 66 percent 
of those in urban areas md 65 percent of those 
in suburban areas; 50 percent of private schools 
with a 4th grade enroll(?d less than 150 students 
versus 11 percent of public schools (Indicator 41). 
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Schcx)ls are asked to provide educational 
services that go beyond the traditional academic 
subjects and to help ameliorate problems faced 
by students. These services include: teaching 
students whose first language is not Englisii, 
teaching children with disabilities, teaching 
gifted and talented children, providing 
diagnostic and prescriptive services, and 
providing extended day programs for children 
whose parents work. Generally, public schools 
are more likely than private schools to provide 
special services. For example, 90 percent of 
public elementary schools (with 4th-grade 
students) had programs for the handicapped in 
contrast to 17 percent of private elementary 
schools; 72 percent of public elementary schools 
provided diagnostic services to uncover the 
learning problems of students and provided 
therapeutic or education programs to serve them 
in contrast to 42 percent of private elementary 
schools; and 29 percent of public secondary 
schools (with 12th-grade students) had programs 
to teach English as a second language in contrast 
to 13 percent of private secondary schools 
(Indicntor 40), Public schools are generally larger 
than private schools and may be able to provide 
these services, more efficiently but public schools 
students are more diverse and may have greater 
need for the services. 

There are differences in the services provided by 
public schools in different settings. Urban and 
suburban public elementary schools were more 
likely to have an extended day or before- or 
after-schjol day care programs than schools in 
small cities or rural communities. Urban public 
schools at all levels were more likely to offer 
bilingual education than schools outside urban 
areas (Table 40-1). These differences could be 
due to a variety of factors including differences 
in the students, wwkforce participation of 
parents, and differences in school finances and, 
possibly, si/e. 

Climate 

The learning climate both reflects and influences 
the behavior of students. Three indicators 
provide information on drug and alcohol use, 
crime in the schools, and working after school, 
The percentage of high school students reporting 
having used alcohol is high and has been so 
since 1975. In 1991, 54 percent of high school 



seniors reported having used alcohol in the last 
30 days. The percentage reporting having used 
illegal drugs in the last 30 days is substantial (16 
percent in 1991), but has declined sharply since 
1979 when 39 percent reported doing so. The 
percentage reporting having ever used cocaine 
was 8 percent in 1991, down from 17 percent in 
1981. Whites are about twice as likely as blacks 
to report having used cocaine {Indicator 44). 

School safety is an issue which directly affects 
educators and students. In 1989, 17 percent of 
12- to 19-year-old students in public schools 
reported seeing a teacher attacked or threatened 
with attack in their schools, compared to 5 
percent in private schools. Also, 17 percent of 
students in public schools reported street gangs 
in their school, compared to 4 percent in private 
schools. Among racial /ethnic groups, most 
reported a similar percentage of occurrences of 
mosl types of criminal activity in their schools. 
However, whites were less likely than blacks, 
Hispanics, or Asian/Pacific Islanders to report 
the presence of gangs in their schools {Indicator 
43). 

Working during the school year could leave 
students with less time to concentrate on their 
studies or participate in extracurricular activities, 
or it may teach them valuable workplace skills. 
In October 1990, about one in three high school 
students had a job. However, only 12 percent 
worked 20 or more hours per w^eek. Filack high 
school students were less than half as likely as 
their white counterparts to work while still in 
school. Hispanics were more likely than blacks 
but less likely than w^hites to work. However, 
about the same percer'itage of Hispanics as 
whites worked 20 or more hours per week 
{Indicator 45). 

NOTF. 

• Fowler, Jr. W J. and V'/alberg, HJ.. "Schooi Size, 
C:haracteristics. and Outcoines; Educofionai Evaluation and 
Policy Analysis. A, 57-65. 1991 . 
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Climate. Classrooms, and Diversity in Educational Institutions 



Racial and ethnic distribution of elementary and secondary students 

► Between 1970 and 1989, about one in three students in central city public schools has 
been black. In 1989, 10 percent of students in metropolitan public schools outside of 
central cities were black, up from 6 
percent in 1970. 

► In 1972, 1 in 10 students in central city 
public schools was Hispanic; in 1989, 
2 in 10 were Hispanic. 

► In 1988, 3.1 percent of students in 
public elementary/secondary schools 
were Asian, up from 1.2 percent in 
1976 (supplemental table 37-1). 

► Throughout the 1980s, black and 
Hispanic students have constituted a 
majority of public scliool students in 
central cities. 



Percentage of students in grades 1 to 12 wtio ore block or Hisponic, by ccntrol of sctiool and 
residence: 1970-1989 







Black 






Hisponic 






Black or Hispanic' 






Public schools 




Public schools 




Public schools 








Other 


Nor^- 


Pri- 




Other 


Non- 


Pri- 




Other 


Non- 


Pri- 




Central 


metro- 


metro- 


vate 


Central 


metro- 


metro- 


vate 


Central 


metro- 


metro- 


vate 


Year 


cities 


politar^ 


politar^ 


schools 


cities 


politan 


politan 


schools 


cities 


politan 


politan 


schools 


1970 


32.5 


6.2 


12.0 


4.7 


















1971 


34.4 


6.5 


11.6 


4.6 


















1972 


31.7 


6.3 


11.3 


5.2 


10.8 


4.4 


3.6 


4.7 


42.0 


10.6 


14.9 


9.9 


1973 


32.1 


5.8 


n.o 


5.7 


10.2 


4.4 


3.7 


5.0 


41.8 


10.1 


14.6 


10.6 


1974 


33.2 


6.6 


n.8 


4.3 


11.4 


4.4 


4.4 


7.3 


44.0 


10.9 


16.2 


11.5 


1975 


33.0 


7.0 


n.8 


5.0 


12.0 


5.1 


4.1 


5.9 


44.5 


12.0 


15.9 


10.9 


1976 


34.0 


7.6 


11.7 


5.8 


11.4 


5.9 


3.7 


5.4 


44.9 


13.4 


15.3 


n.o 


19/7 


35.5 


7.1 


12.6 


6.2 


n.8 


5.6 


2.9 


6.9 


47.0 


12.6 


15.5 


13.1 


1978 


v35,9 


7.4 


12.3 


6.0 


11.9 


6.1 


3.0 


5.2 


47.4 


13.3 


15.3 


n.i 


1979 


368 


8.8 


10.9 


7.6 


14.0 


5.3 


3.5 


5.5 


49.5 


14.1 


14.4 


13.0 


1980' 


























1981 


35.2 


8.1 


11.3 


65 


16.7 


7.4 


4.2 


7.4 


51.4 


15.6 


16.0 


13.9 


1982 


34.0 


8.6 


11.9 


6.6 


17.7 


7.0 


4.3 


7.3 


51.0 


15.5 


16.1 


13.9 


1983 


339 


9.1 


n.5 


6.5 


18.1 


7.5 


4.1 


7.2 


51.5 


16.6 


15.6 


13.7 


1984' 








6.3 








5.9 








12.1 


1985 


36.0 


9.5 


12.7 


5.6 


21.5 


8.6 


4.2 


6.1 


56.7 


18.1 


16.8 


n.6 


1986 


32.9 


8.3 


14.1 


6.9 


20.2 


8.3 


4.1 


7.0 


52.4 


16.5 


18.3 


13.8 


^98/ 


32.9 


8.6 


12.8 


7.4 


19.6 


9.0 


3.9 


7.0 


51.7 


17.5 


16.7 


14.3 


1988 


32.4 


9.8 


12.2 


8.2 


19.2 


9.0 


4.7 


6.7 


51.1 


18.6 


16.9 


14.8 


1989 


32,8 


10-0 


11.5 


7.7 


20.2 


10.2 


4.0 


6.7 


61.8 


20.0 


15.3 


14.1 


— Not available. 



' Recause a small number of students (less than 1 percent) are botti black and Hispanic, the "percent black or Hispanic' 

columns are slightly smaller than the sum of the 'percent black' and "percent Hispanic" columns. 

' Control not available in 1980 Residence not available in 1984. 

NOTE: The definition of metropolitan areas in the U.S. was changed in 1985. 

SOURCL-: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports. Series P-20, "School Enrollment 
various years; October Current Population Surveys. 
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Changes h the racial arKJ ethnic composition 
of students create challenges for the schools. 
Fdrmartple, Increases In Hispanic and Asian 
shjdents portend a greater degree of 
heterogeneity of language and culture In the 
schools. Also, asmany nilnorltles come from 
Impoverlstied families. Increases In Itw 
percentage of minority students may indicate 
a greater need to help these studenis take 
full advantage of educational opportunities. 



Indicator 37 



Race and ethnicity of students in grades 1 to 12, 
by residence and control of sctiool: 1972-1989 



Percent 
25 



20 - 



15 - 



10 



5 - 



.. / 



0 '-1 r — r- 

1972 1974 



Percentage Hispanic 



Public, Central city 



Public, Outside central city 



Private 



25 



20 



- 15 



10 



- 5 



Public, nonmetropoiitan 



"I— — I r 

1977 



— I T 

1980 
Year 



I r 



1983 



1986 



1989 



Percent 
60 



50 - 



40 - 



30 - 



20 - 



Percentage blacli or Hispanic 




Public, Central city 



Public, Outside central city 
Public, nonmetropoiitan 




60 



50 



- 40 



30 



20 



10 



1972 1974 



1989 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports. Series P-20, "School tinrollment 
various years; October Current Population Surveys. 
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Climate, Classrooms, and Diversify in Educational Institutions 



Racial and ethnic distribution of college students 

► Between 1976 and 1990, the college student body became somewhat more 
heterogeneous. Minority students increased from 15 to 19 percent and nonresident 
aliens from 2 to 3 percent of total 
enrollment. 

► As a percentage of college students, 
Hispanics and Asians increased in the 
1976-90 period, while American 
Indians remained the same. 

► Despite a slight increase in black 
enrollment, the black share of total 
enrollment has fallen somewhat since 
the late 1970s. 

► In 1990, blacks matia up 9 percent, 
Hispaniv:s 6 percent, Asians 4 percent, and American Indians 1 percent of enrolled 
students. 

► Minority students make up a higher proportion of the student body at 2-year than at 
4-year institutions and at public than at private institutions. 



Colleges and universities want diversity In tt)eir 
student body— variety In the backgrounds 
and Interests of students enhtances ttte 
learning environment. T/ie raclal/ett)nic mix 
of college students Is one aspect of the 
diversity of students. Changes In the 
racial/ethnic mix of college enrollment 
suggest changes In the needs. Interests, and 
backgrounds of the student body. 



Percentage of total enrollment, by race/ethnicity: Falls 1976-1990 



Fall of year and 
type of institution 



White 



Black 



Hispanic 



Asian 



American 
Indian 



Nonresident 
alien 



All institutions, by fall of year 



1976 
1978 
1980 
1982 
1984 
1986 
1988 
1990 



Public 
Private 
4-year 
2-vear 



826 
81 9 
81 4 
80.7 
80.2 
79.3 
78.8 
77.9 



77 6 
/8 6 

n? 

75 6 



9.4 
94 
9.2 
8.9 
88 
8.7 
8 7 
8.9 



89 

9 1 
8.4 

9.8 



3.5 
3.7 
3.9 
42 
4.4 
4 9 
5.2 
5,5 



1.8 
2.1 
2.4 
28 
32 
36 
38 
4,0 



By type and control of institution Fall 1990 



60 
3 7 
40 

8.0 



4.1 
3 7 
40 
4.1 



0.7 
0.7 
0.7 
07 
07 
0.7 
0.7 
0.7 



0.3 
0.4 

0.6 
1.0 



2.0 
2.2 
2.5 
2.7 
2.7 
2.8 
2.8 
2,9 



2,5 
4.4 
3.8 
14 



30URCH: U S Department of Fducalion, National Center for Education Statistics, IPtDS/HtGIS surveys of fall enrollment, various 
years. 
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Indicator 38 



Percentage of total enrollment In institutions of higher education, by race/ethnicity: 

Fall 1976-1990 



All institutions: Fall 1976-1990 

Percent 




■ III I I I 

1976 1978 1980 1982 1984 1986 1988 1990 



By control and type of institution: Fall 1990 

Percent 




Ciimafe, Clossrooms, and Diversify in Educafionai Institutions 



Children in poverty 

► The pevcentage of all children below the poverty level decreased from 27 percent in 
1960 ia a low of 15 percent in 1970, but has since risen. During the 1980s, this figure 
has ri^Dge ;! between 18 and 22 percent. 

► The percentage of black children 
living h\ poverty decreased by more 
than 20 percentage points between 
1960 and 1990, though it was higher 
throughout the 1980s than it had been 
during the 1970s. Nevertheless, in 
1990, black children were almost three 
times as likely as whites to be living 
in poverty. 

^ The percentage of black children in 

poverty who lived with a female householder increased from 30 percent in 1960 to 81 
percent in 1990. 

Children under 18 living In poverty: Selected years 1960-1990 



Percent of children living In poverty 
Percent of all ctilldren vjho live in poverty wtio live W\\h a female tiousetiolder' 



Year 


Total 


Wtiite 


Black 


Hispanic^ 


Total 


Wtilte 


Black 


Hispanic' 


I960' 


26.5 


20.0 


65.5 




23.7 


21.0 


29,4 




1965' 


20,7 


14.4 


47.4 




31.7 


27.0 


49.7 




1970 


14.9 


10.5 


41.5 




45.8 


36.6 


60.8 




1975 


16.8 


12.5 


41.4 


34.5 


51.4 


41.7 


70.1 


42.9 


1980 


17.9 


13.4 


42.1 


33.0 


52.8 


41.3 


75.4 


47.1 


1981 


19.5 


14.7 


44.2 


35.4 


52.2 


42.0 


74.3 


48.5 


1982 


21.3 


16,5 


47.3 


38.9 










1983 


21.8 


17.0 


46.2 


37.7 


50.0 


39.3 


74.5 


42.5 


1984 


21.0 


16.1 


46.2 


38.7 


52.4 


41.8 


74.9 


47.2 


1985 


20.1 


15.6 


43.1 


39.6 


53.8 


43.0 


78,4 


49.6 


1986 


19.8 


15.3 


42.6 


37.1 


56.6 


45.7 


80.5 


49.5 


1987' 


19.7 


14.7 


44.4 


38.9 


57.4 


47.0 


80.2 


47.6 


1988' 


19.0 


14.0 


42,0 


37.3 


59.3 


50.0 


79.6 


49,1 


1989 


19.0 


14.1 


03.2 


35.5 


56.7 


46.3 


76,5 


46.6 


1990 


19.9 


15.1 


44.2 


37.7 


58.1 


46.9 


80.5 


47.9 



— Not available, 

' No tiusband present. Ttie tiousetiolder Is tti9 p(?rson in vjhose name the tiousing unit Is ov»/ned or rented. 
^ Hispanics may be of any race. 

^ Data presented are for 1959 for blacks arc! 1960 for V(/hltes and total. 
" Data presented are for i967 for blacks, and i965 for sfjY Wes and total. 

' Data revised from previously publistied fiCNjr'.iS, teased on nevj processing procedure, Ttie 1987 and 1988 figures are also 
revised to reflect corrections to files after publication of ttie 1988 advance report, Money Income and Poverty Status in the 
United States: 1988. P-60, No. 166. 




Of poverty or) children 's 
w^docurrwnted. Chlldrer) 
have lower average 
tigher average dropout 
<?fj«*©n. ChUdren from poor 
&e»9Ciuate preparatlor) for 
^ks^od teaming, and ttiey may 
)t number of school services 
OhHdren. 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of ttie Cer.ius, Current Population Reports, series P-60, "Poverty in the United 
States: . . ./ various years (based on March Current Population Surveys). 
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Indicator 39 



Children under 18 in poverty: Selected years 1960-1990 





SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce. Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports, series P-60, 'Poverty in thie United 
States: . . .,' various years (based on March Current Population Surveys). 
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Climate, Classrooms, and Diversity in Educational Institutions 



Programs and services offered by schools 

► During school year 1987-1988, public schools were more likely than private schools to 
have programs targeted to diverse students with special needs — bilingual education, 
English as a second language, 



As schools ur)dertake to serve hcreaslngly 
diverse student bodies. tt)ey are providir)g 
more ttiar) just bos/c sW//s educatior) aimed at 
tt)e average studer)t. However. tt)e programs 
and services ttiat a particular sctiool offers 
are a function of the resources available to 
the school as well as the needs of the 
students. 



programs for the handicapped or for 
the gifted and talented, and diagnostic 
and prescriptive services. 

Urban and suburban public 
elementary schools (those with 
kindergarten and/or fourth-grade 
students) were more likely to have an 
extended day or before- or after-school 
day care program than schools in 
small cities or rural communities. 

► Urban and suburban public schools were more likely to offer bilingual education or 
English as a second language than schools outside urban areas. 

Percentage of schools offering various programs or services by control, grade level, and 
urbanicity: School year 1987-1988 













Programs 


Programs 




Diagnostic 








English as 






for the 


for the 


Vocational/ 


and 




Grade and Bilingual 


a second 


Remedial 


Remedial 


handi- 


gifted and 


technical 


prescriptive 


Extended 


urbanicity education 


language 


reading 


math 


capped 


alented 


programs 


services 


day 










Public 










4thi grade 


20.8 


34.1 


82.6 


57.3 


89.5 


76.0 


8.3 


72.3 


17.4 


Rural/farming 


11.4 


14.6 


84.9 


61.5 


87.7 


69.2 


16.9 


70.2 


5.5 


Small city/town 


15.2 


31.3 


84.5 


54.2 


91.5 


83.9 


4.1 


74.0 


16.0 


Suburban 


25.2 


53.4 


82.2 


55.2 


92.8 


84.5 


3.6 


76.1 


26.0 


Urban 


35.7 


49.6 


77.8 


55.8 


87.6 


71.8 


3.9 


70.8 


28.7 


12tti grade 


16.3 


29.1 


752 


67.7 


91.3 


61.1 


92.6 


72.0 


4.6 


Rural/farming 


118 


15.9 


71.3 


62.3 


92.0 


57.7 


93.3 


68.2 


1.8 


Small city/ town 


14.3 


2GV 


76.4 


70.3 


91.6 


64.8 


95.9 


730 


5.0 


Suburban 


18.6 


49.0 


78.9 


72.1 


94.5 


65.7 


94.1 


79.7 


5.9 


Urban 


29.3 


47.2 


80.9 


75.7 


86.0 


61.5 


85.3 


74.3 


10.8 










Private 










4thi grade 


6.7 


8.5 


57.9 


41.6 


16.7 


29.5 


7.0 


42.3 


32.7 


Rural/farming 


4.4 


3.9 


43.3 


27.0 


17.6 


21.8 


8.5 


33.7 


8.9 


Small city/town 


4.5 


5.4 


66.7 


47.4 


15.4 


29.0 


6.8 


484 


28.0 


Suburban 


10.0 


9.9 


60.9 


43.9 


18.8 


36.9 


4.7 


45.3 


37.1 


Urban 


7.8 


12.7 


59.2 


45.2 


15.8 


30.6 


7.5 


41.7 


48,0 


12th grade 


7.6 


13.2 


53.0 


44.0 


187 


31.1 


245 


35.8 


22.2 


Rural/farming 


8.0 


9.2 


47.0 


36.7 


12.6 


27.0 


16.2 


31.2 


12.5 


Small city/town 


5.5 


11.7 


56.5 


42.4 


13.5 


28.5 


22.6 


34.6 


24.8 


Suburban 


8.9 


10.2 


57.8 


49.6 


27.5 


39.1 


22.5 


46.8 


25.0 


Urban 


8.3 


18.2 


51.5 


46.3 


21.1 


31.0 


31.6 


33.5 


24.6 



NOTE: See supplemental table 40-1 for programs and services offered at schools enrolling kindergarten and/or 8th-grade 
students and supplemental note to Indicator 40 tor an explanation of the above programs and services. 



SOURCE; U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Schools and Staffing Survey, 1987-1988. 
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Indicator 40 



Services and programs in schools with 4th-grade students by urbanicity and control: 

School year 1987-1988 




Rural/farming Q Small city/town IH Suburban Q Urban 



Percent of 
schools 

100 



80 - 



Private 



60 



40 



20 






I 


1 




1 


1 




1 


1 




100 



80 



60 



40 



20 



Bilingual education Remedial Remedial 
or English as a reading math 
second language 



Programs for 
handicapped 
students 



Programs for 
gifted talented 
students 



Diagnostic 

and 
prescriptive 



Extended day 



SOURCE: U.S. Depurtment of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Schools and Staffing Survey, 1987-1988. 
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Climate, Classrooms, and Diversity ir) Educatior^al ir)stitutior)s 
School size 

► Private schools were more likely to be small (enrollments less than 300 students) than 
public schools at all grade levels during school year 1987-1988. 

► Among public schoo!s, secondary 
schools (those with 8th- and/or 12th- 
grade students) were generally larger 
than elementary schools (those with 
kindergarten and/or 4th-grade 
students). 

► Public schools in rural or farming 
communities were least likely to have 
large total enrollments (500 or more 
students). 

► Urban public schools enrolling 12th-grade students ^.vere no more likely than 
suburban schools to enroll more than 750 students. 



The prevailing educational phllosopt)y for tt)e 
last three decades has been that large 
schools could offer more comprehensive 
curricula and a wider variety of programs at 
lower cost. But small schools may have 
beneficial effects upon student participation, 
attendance, satisfaction, and achievement. 



School size by grade, control, and urbanicity: School year 1987-1988 



Public school enrollment Private school enrollment 

Less Loss 



Grade and 
urbanicity 


than 
150 


150-299 


300-499 


500-749 


750 
or more 


than 
150 


150-299 


300-499 


500-749 


750 
or more 












Percent of schools 










Kindergarten 


10.8 


20.1 


36.5 


24.2 


8.4 


47.3 


33.6 


12.4 


4.9 


1.9 


Rural/farming 


23.7 


31.5 


28,3 


13.1 


3.4 


69.8 


23,5 


5.5 


1.2 


0.1 


Small city /town 


6.6 


20.8 


41.6 


23,7 


7.4 


55.0 


34.0 


8.8 


2.0 


0.1 


Suburban 


40 


11.5 


42.9 


31.4 


10.2 


40.8 


30.4 


17.6 


7.9 


3.4 


Urban 


1.9 


10.6 


38.4 


34.4 


14.6 


37.2 


39.1 


14.4 


6.5 


2.8 


4th grade 


11,0 


20,6 


36.1 


24.2 


8.1 


50.3 


31.4 


12.0 


4.5 


1.7 


Rural/farming 


24.8 


31.9 


27.0 


12.9 


3.3 


79 3 


16.3 


3.6 


0.7 


0.0 


Small city/town 


6.3 


21.7 


41.5 


24.1 


6,4 


57.6 


32,0 


8.4 


2.0 


0.1 


Suburban 


3 4 


11.6 


42.9 


32.4 


9.7 


36.7 


32.4 


19.1 


8.2 


36 


Urban 


2.1 


10.5 


38.4 


34.0 


15.1 


35.2 


39.7 


15.9 


6.6 


2.7 


8th grade 


15.2 


18.6 


25.3 


23.6 


17.3 


47.0 


31.9 


13 6 


5.4 


2,1 


Rural/farming 


24.1 


29.3 


27.3 


14.3 


5.0 


80.2 


14.9 


3.8 


1.1 


0.0 


Small city/tov/n 


3.2 


13,2 


32.3 


31.8 


19.5 


53.0 


34.3 


10.3 


2.4 


0.2 


Suburban 


8.4 


6.7 


24.4 


28.7 


31. B 


29.7 


33.1 


22.6 


10.3 


4.3 


Urban 


9.7 


5.6 


13.9 


35.1 


35.8 


30.9 


40.6 


17.4 


7.6 


3.4 


12th grade 


13.8 


16.6 


18,2 


15.8 


35.6 


46.8 


22.9 


13.1 


8.7 


8.4 


Rural/farming 


18.4 


26.6 


25.9 


18.3 


10.8 


65.7 


24.1 


6.7 


3.3 


0.2 


Small city/town 


7.3 


10.1 


18.3 


20.6 


43.7 


55.1 


29.9 


9.1 


3.4 


2.5 


Suburban 


9.1 


5.7 


8.7 


11.4 


65.1 


28.8 


22.3 


17.9 


13 5 


17.6 


Urban 


13.5 


7.4 


5,9 


7,3 


65.8 


39.6 


17.9 


17.1 


13.0 


12.4 



SOURCl; U.S. Department of Education. National Center for Education Statistics, Schools and Staffing Survey. 1987-1988. 
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Indicator 4 1 



Size of schools by grade level, control, and urbanicity: School year 1987-1988 



Percent of 
schools 

100 n 



80 - 



60 - 



40 



20 



Public 



4th grade 




I '■ ■ I 

Rural/ Small city/ Suburban Urban 
farming town 



■ 



Private 



100 



80 



60 



- 40 



20 



Rural/ Small cily/ Suburban Urban 
farming town 



Enrollment 

□ Less than 150 □ 150-299 ■ 300-499 



500-749 ■ 750 or more 



Percent of 
schools 



100 n 



Public 



12th grade 



Private 



80 - 



60 - 



40 



20 - 





100 



- 80 



60 



- 40 



20 



Rural/ Small city/ Suburban Urban 
farming town 



RurgI/ Small city/ Suburban Urban 
farming town 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of bducation, National Center for Education Statistics, Sctiools and Staffing Survey. 1987-1988. 
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Climate, Classrooms, and Diversify In Educational Institutions 



instructional practices in eightii-grade mattiematics classes 

► In 1990, eighth-grade math students reported that solving problems from a textbook 
was the instructional technique most likely to be used daily in their math classes. 
Computers and reports or projects 
were most likely never to be used. 

► A greater percentage of eighth-grade 
females than males reported that they 
never used computers or wrote reports 
or projects in their math class. 

► Generally, daily use of problems from 
the text was associated with higher 
math proficiency scores. A greater 
percentage of students used this 
technique daily in high ability math class than did students in low ability classes. 

Frequency of use of instructional tectinique in eigtith-grode mathematics classes, as reported 
by students, by sex of student and ability grouping of math class: 1990 

Instructional Average Sex Ability grouping of mathi class' 
techinique Frequency mathi pro- . 



used 


of use 


ficlency 


Total 


Male 


Female 


High 


Average 


Low 


Mixed 












Percent of students 








Problems from 


Daily 


266.8 


73.7 


71.8 


75.7 


84.4 


74.9 


67.6 


705 


text 


Weekly 


240.6 


5.6 


6.6 


5.5 


2.5 


4.6 


8.6 


6.6 




Never 


247.2 


3.0 


3.6 


2.3 


2.3 


2.5 


3.4 


4.4 


Problems from 


Dally 


246.9 


17.6 


18.9 


16.0 


10.1 


18.4 


24.9 


18.8 


worksheets 


Weekly 


260.9 


25.3 


26.4 


25.2 


24.6 


27.1 


24.9 


24.3 




Never 


268.8 


12.2 


11.4 


13.0 


15.9 


10.4 


6.8 


11.4 


Small groups 


Daily 


266.3 


7.9 


8.9 


6.8 


7.0 


6.0 


8.0 


11.1 




Weekly 


260.2 


13.4 


13.6 


13.1 


12.9 


13.8 


12.6 


13.1 




Never 


261.1 


44.3 


41.4 


47.4 


42.1 


46.4 


46.0 


40.8 


Monipulotives'' 


Dally 


265.8 


6.3 


7.4 


5.0 


4.7 


7.0 


7.8 


5.6 




Weekly 


258.6 


12.2 


13.3 


11.0 


10.2 


14.3 


10.7 


13.4 




Never 


268.8 


40.8 


37.6 


44.2 


40.0 


38.9 


47.6 


35.0 


Calculators 


Daily 


267.8 


163 


16.2 


14.4 


15.0 


14.4 


10.1 


19.4 




Weekly 


262.0 


12.3 


13.2 


.1.2 


13.4 


14.5 


11.2 


11.6 




Never 


257.0 


39.3 


36.9 


41.7 


35.8 


38.2 


49.2 


34.8 


Computers 


Daily 


246.6 


6.6 


6.5 


4.7 


4.7 


6.2 


8.4 


3.5 




Weekly 


249.0 


6.9 


6.8 


6.9 


5.9 


6.7 


9.2 


6.0 




Never 


263.7 


70.4 


66.8 


74.2 


71.0 


74.2 


69.8 


69.3 


Reports or projects 


Daily 


231.0 


2.1 


2.7 


1.5 


1.4 


2.7 


2.8 


1.9 




Weekry 


249.4 


50 


6.3 


3.7 


2.7 


6.0 


4.0 


5.4 




Never 


263.1 


70.7 


66.2 


76.6 


71.3 


72.9 


71.1 


67.1 



' Ability group identified by student. 
' includes rulers, blocks, and solids. 

NOTE; See supplemental tables for average NAtP niath proficiency scores associated with the percentage of students 
responding to each category. 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, National Assessment of Educational Progress, 
Trail State Assessment, Mathematics Almanac, 1991. 
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Instntctlaial practices used In classrooms are 
thought to have a strong Influence on the 
learning of students. What students are 
taught can vary widely within schools and 
arnong different students. An analysis of 
Instructional practices Indicates the type of 
Instruction which Is being offered to U.S. 
students. 



Indicator 42 



Percentage of eighth-grade mattiematics students wtio reported never 
using an instructional tectinique in ttieir matti ciass: 1990 



By sex 



100 n 



80 



60 - 



40 



20 - 




100 



80 



- 60 



- 40 



20 



0 I I I I I I I 0 

Problems from text Small groups Calculators Reports or projects 

Worksheet problems Manipulatives Computers 

H Male H Female 




SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, Notional Center for tducation Statistics, Notional Assessment of tducational Progress 
Trail State Assessment, Mattiematics Almanac, 1991 . 
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Climate, Classrooms, and Diversity in Educational Institutions 



Crime in the schoois 

► In general^ 12- to 19-year-old students in public and private schools reported a similar 
percentage of occurrence of most types of criminal activity in their schools in 1989. 
However, public school students were 
much more likely than their private 
school coimterparts to report the 
presence of gangs and to report seeing 
a teacher attacked or threatened with 
attack in their schools. 

► Among race/ethnic groups, most 
reported a similar percentage of 
occurrence of most types of criminal 
activity in their school. However, 
whites were less likely than blacks, 
Hispanics, or Asian/Pacific Islanders to report the presence of gangs in their schools. 

► Overall, 15 percent of all students between the ages of 12 and 19 reported the presence 
of street gangs in their schools in 1989, 16 percent indicated seeing teachers attacked 
or threatened with attack, and 12 percent reported that something was stolen from 
their desks, lockers, or other compartments. 



School safety Is an Issue which directly affects 
educators ond studer\fs. For example, lack of 
safety Ir) schools can reduce school 
effectiveness and Inhibit student learning. 
Additionally, unsafe school environments 
might place a number of students who are 
already at risk of school failure for other 
reasons. In further difficulty. 



Percentage of 12- to 19-year-old students reporting occurrences of selected criminal 
activities in their school within the past 6 months, by sex, race/ethnicity, and control of 
school: 1989 

Race/ethnicity Control of 

Sex school 

Asian/ American 



Activity 


Total 


Male 


Female 


White 


Black 


Hispanic 


Pacific Is. 


Indiari 


Public 


Private 


Street gangs 






















in school 


15.4 


16.8 


14.9 


11.7 


19.9 


31.8 


29.2 


11.0 


16.5 


4.4 


Sonnething taken 






















directly by force 


0.7 


0.9 


0.4 


0.6 


0.9 


1.1 


0.0 


0.0 


0.7 


0.8 


Something stolen from 






















desk/locker/other 


12.? 


12 1 


12.3 


12.2 


12.4 


11.1 


11.9 


18.5 


12.4 


10.8 


Physically attacked 


2.9 


4.0 


1.8 


2.9 


2.7 


3.6 


1.0 


7.0 


3.0 


2.1 


Bring something to 






















school to protect 






















yourself 


1.2 


1.7 


0.7 


1.2 


1.5 


1.2 


0.6 


3.3 


1.2 


1.2 


Teacher attacked or 






















threatened with 






















attack 


16.3 


17 0 




16.1 


19.7 


14.2 


10.2 


14.9 


17.4 


5.2 



SOURCE; U.S. Department of Justice, Office of Justice Programs. Bureau of Justice Statistics, National Crime Survey. 1989. 
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Percentage of 12 to 19 yeor old students reporting occurrences of selected 
criminal activities in their school within the past 6 months: 1989 



By sex 



Activity 



Street gangs in 
school 

Something taken 
directly by force 

Something stolon 
from desk or locker! 

Physically attacked 



Bring something to 
school for protection 

Teacher attacked or 
threatened with 
attack 




Male at Female 



Activity 



Street gangs in 
school 

Something taken 
directly by force 

Something stolen 
from desk or locker 

Physically attacked 



Bring something to 
school for protection 

Teacher attacked or 
threatened with 

attack 



By race/ethnicity 
10 15 



20 



30 



0 5 10 15 20 

Percent 

I White n Black H Hispanic □ Asian/Pacific Is. ■ American Indian 



35 
J 




35 



SOURCE: U S. Department of Justice, Office of Justice Programs, Bureau of Justice Statistics, National Crime Survey, 1989. 
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Student drug and alcotiol use 

► Between 1975 and 1981, the percentage of high school seniors who had ever used 
drugs increased by 10 percentage points. Since 1981, this figure has decreased by 
almost 18 percen!a,;e points — well 
below the 1975 level. Nevertheless, in 
1991, 44 percent or high school seniors 
reported having used some illegal 
drug. 

► After increasing between 1975 and 
1985, cocaine use among high school 
seniors declined sharply through 1991. 

► The percentage of high school seniors 
who had ever used alcohol has 
remained high and relatively stable 
since 1975. 

► During the last half of the 1980s, white high school male and female seniors were 
more likely than their black counterparts to have ever used marijuana/hashish, 
cocaine, or alcohol. The difference was greatest in cocaine use. 

Selected drug and alcohol use by high school seniors : Selected years 1975-1991 

Percent who ever ust J Percent who used in the last 30 days 



All Illegal Marijuana/ All illegal Marijuana/ 



Year 


drugs* 


hashish 


Cocaine 


Alcohol 


drugs" 


hashish 


Cocaine 


Alcohol 


1975 


55.2 


47.3 


9.0 


90.4 


30.7 


27.1 


1.9 


68.2 


1977 


61.6 


66.4 


10.8 


92.5 


37.6 


35.4 


2.9 


71.2 


1979 


65.1 


60.4 


15.4 


93.0 


38 9 


36.5 


5.7 


71.8 


1981 


65.6 


59.5 


16.5 


92.6 


36.9 


31.6 


5.8 


70.7 


1983 


62.9 


57.0 


16.2 


92.6 


30.5 


27.0 


4.9 


69.4 


1985 


60.6 


54.2 


17.3 


92.2 


29.7 


25.7 


6.7 


65.9 


1987 


56.6 


50.2 


15.2 


92.2 


24.7 


21.0 


4.3 


66.4 


1989 


50.9 


43.7 


10.3 


90.7 


19.7 


16.7 


2.8 


60.0 


1991 


44.1 


36.7 


7.8 


88.0 


16.4 


13.8 


1.4 


54.0 



• Includes nriarijuana, hallucinogens, cocaine, heroin, and other opiates, stimulants, sedatives, barbiturates, methaqualone 
(excluded since 1990), or tranquilizers not under doctor's orders. Data for years 1982-1991 attempts to exclude the 
inappropriate reporting of non-prescription stimulants. 



Percentage of high school seniors who hove ever used drugs in lost 12 months, by 
race/ethnicity, sex, and type of drug: 1985 -1989 (combined data) 

Mexican Puerto Rican/ Asian American 

White Black American Latin American American Indian 

Drug Male Female Male Female Male Female Male Female Male Female Mole Female 

Marijuana/ 

Hashish 4U.2 36.0 29.8 18.4 37.3 26.0 30.6 21.3 19.6 17.1 42.0 44.0 

Cocaine 11.9 9.3 6.1 2.6 14.7 7.6 15.6 7.6 6.8 5.7 14.2 15.5 

Alcohol 88.3 88.6 72.5 63.9 82.4 73.6 80.6 77.2 69.3 67.5 82.0 81.3 



Drugs and alcohol Interfere with thinking and 
reduces academic achievement Crimes of 
violence may accompany or result from 
substance abuse. In these circumstances, 
sctiool effectiveness and the achievement of 
all students may suffer. Data on drug and 
alcohol use can be used by educators and 
administrators to determine the scope of the 
drug and alcohol problem among students. 



SOURCE; U.S. Department of Hcuith and Human Services, Alcohol, Drug Use and Montal ^-^ealth Administrotion, National Institute 
on Drug Abuse, Drug Use Among American High School Students, College Students, and Other Young Adults, 1991 . 
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Student drug and alcohol use 



Indicator 44 



Percentage of high school seniors who have ever 
used illegal drugs, marijuana/hashish, cocaine, 
or alcohol: 1975-1991 

Percent 




n — -i 1 1 1 1 1 \ 1 1 1 1 1 i i 1 H 0 

1975 1977 197'9 1981 1983 1985 1987 1989 1991 

Year 



Percent 
100 -1 



White 



Percentage of high school seniors who have used 
marijuana or hashish, by race/ethnicity and sex: 
1985-1989 (combined years) 




100 



80 



- 60 



40 



- 20 



Mexican American Asian American 

Black Puerto Rican American Indian 

Race/ethnicity 

B Male H Female 



SOURCE; U.S. Department of Healthi and Human Services, Alcotiol, Drug Use and Mental Heciith Administration, National Institute 
on Drug Abuse, Drug Use Among American High School Students, College Students, and Other Young Adults, 1991, 
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Working while in high school 

► Almost one in three high school students was working in October 1990. However, 
many fewer (12 percent) were working 20 or more hours per week. 

► Over the 1973-1990 time period, the 
percentage of high school students 
who were working varied with 
general economic conditions, falling 
during recessions and rising during 
expansions. After rising since 1983, it 
fell in 1990 as the economic slowdown 
began. 

► Black high school students were less 
than half as likely as their white 
counterparts to work while still in 
school. Hispanics were more likely 
than blacks but less likely than whites 
to be working. 

► In 1990, 46 percent of full-time college 
students were employed, and 24 percent were working 20 or more hours per week 
(supplemental table 45-2). 



Percentage of 16- to 24-year-old students enrolled in high school who were employed in 
October, by race/ethnicity and hours worked per week: 1973-1990 







All students 






White 






Black 






Hispanic 








20 or 


35 or 




20 or 


35 or 




20 or 


35 or 




20 or 


35 or 






more 


more 




more 


more 




more 


more 




more 


more 


Year 


Total' 


hours 


hours 


Total* 


hours 


hours 


Total' 


hours 


hours 


Total* 


hours 


hours 


19/3 


36.1 


15.4 


3.3 


41.0 


17.5 


3.5 


13.8 


5.7 


1.6 


25.7 


10.0 


3.7 


1974 


35.2 


15.1 


3.1 


40.0 


16.9 


3.4 


16.3 


8.1 


1.9 


23.3 


10.7 


2.8 


1975 


32.9 


13.0 


2.7 


37.9 


15.0 


3.0 


12.9 


4.7 


1.0 


21.2 


10.1 


32 


1976 


33.4 


14.3 


2.6 


38.9 


16.6 


2.6 


12.7 


5.2 


2.4 


20.1 


10.8 


2.7 


1977 


35.8 


15.7 


3.2 


41.7 


18.1 


3.6 


12.5 


5.7 


1.6 


24.8 


14.1 


4.6 


1978 


38.2 


16.2 


2.9 


43.9 


18.4 


3.2 


16.1 


6.8 


1.4 


28.0 


15.9 


3.1 


1979 


38.0 


16.2 


2.7 


44.4 


19.0 


2.9 


14.1 


5.0 


1.3 


22.0 


11.1 


3.4 


1980 


35.1 


13.3 


2.3 


40.7 


15.2 


2.1 


13.7 


5.7 


1.9 


24.5 


11.6 


4.9 


■|981 


32.5 


12.0 


2.1 


38.8 


13.9 


2.4 


11.0 


4.8 


1.1 


23.0 


11.3 


2.1 


1982 


??.5 


9.7 


1.6 


35.9 


11.8 


2.0 


8.9 


2.4 


0.1 


15.0 


6.2 


1.5 


1983 


28 7 


9.8 


1.5 


35.1 


11.7 


1.6 


6.8 


2.4 


0.2 


20.4 


11.2 


3.2 


1984 


31.0 


11.5 


1.3 


36.4 


13.1 


1.2 


13.4 


6.1 


0.6 


23.2 


10.5 


3.7 


1985 


31.3 


11.9 


1.2 


37.7 


14.2 


1.6 


14.5 


5.2 


0.4 


16.9 


7.8 


0.4 


1986 


34 1 


13.7 


1.9 


40.3 


15.7 


2.2 


14.5 


6.5 


0.8 


25.8 


15.8 


1.7 


1987 


34.6 


13.4 


1.6 


40.9 


15.4 


1.6 


17.6 


8.3 


1.2 


22.4 


10.5 


2.6 


1988 


35.1 


14.2 


1.6 


40.6 


16.0 


1.6 


19.3 


8.2 


1.1 


23.2 


10.3 


2.8 


1989 


37.6 


14.8 


1.9 


43.3 


16.4 


1.6 


21.1 


8.0 


1.2 


27.9 


169 


5.3 


1990 


32.1 


11.9 


2.0 


38.0 


13.6 


1.8 


16.7 


5.0 


1.0 


24.6 


13.2 


4.5 



' Includes those with a job but not at work during the survey week. 
NOTE: Numbers have been revised from previously published. 



Working during ttie sct)ool year leaves less 
time for students to concentrate on tt)eir 
studies or to participate In extracurricular 
actlvtties. On fhe ofher tiand, students may 
learn tt)lngs from work experience that are 
not taugt)t In fhe classroom. Tt)ose who work 
more wt)lle In sct\ool may earn more after 
leaving schoo/. A moderate amount of 
work^ess ft)an 16 htours per week— may be 
assocktted witti tiigtm completion rates and 
t>e1ter grades. A substantial amount of 
work— 20 or more t)ours per week— may be 
detrimental to grades and attendance. 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, October Current Population Surveys. 
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Indicator 45 



Percentage of high school students 16- to 24-years-old 
who were employed: 1973-1990 



Percent 
50 H 



40 - 
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-1 r- 0 
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SOURCF U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, October Current Population Surveys. 
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Age of undergraduate college students 

► In 1990, 13 percent of undergraduates were 35 years old or over, up from 8 percent in 
1976. Among part-time undergraduates, the share of such older students increased 
from 23 to 30 percent between 1976 
and 1990. 

► Only 53 percent of undergraduates 
were 21 years old or under in 1990, 
down from 62 percent in 1976. 

► In 1990, 69 percent of full-time 
students were 21 years old or under, 
but only 20 of part-time students 
were. In contrast, 30 percent of part- 
time students were 35 years old or 
over compared to 5 percent of full- 
time students. 

► About 1 in 4 undergraduate students 
16-34 years old attends part-time. This rate increased from about 20 percent in 1973 to 
25 percent in 1977 and since has changed very little (supplemental table 46-4). 



Age distribution of undergraduate students 16 years old and over, by attendance status: 1976 
and 1978-1990 







Total 






Full time 






Part time 






16-21 


22-34 


35 yrs old 


16-21 


22-34 


35 yrs old 


16-21 


22-34 


35 yrs old 


Year 


years old 


years old 


and over 


years old 


years old 


and over 


years old 


years old 


and over 


1976 


62.0 


30.0 


7.9 


76.6 


21.3 


2.1 


23.5 


53.2 


23.3 


1978 


60.7 


30.7 


8.7 


76.0 


21.9 


2.1 


24.0 


51.6 


24.5 


1979 


59.5 


30.8 


9.7 


76.6 


21.0 


2.5 


20.7 


53.3 


26.1 


198U 


60.3 


31.6 


8.1 


77.5 


20.3 


2.2 


20.4 


57.7 


21.9 


1981 


58.2 


32.9 


8.8 


74.1 


^3.0 


2.9 


21.5 


55.9 


22.6 


1982 


68.9 


33.0 


8.1 


74.2 


23.6 


2.3 


22.9 


55.2 


21.9 


1983 


57.2 


33.9 


8.9 


72.7 


24.9 


2.4 


21.5 


54.6 


23.8 


1984 


57.5 


34.2 


8.3 


72.4 


25.2 


2.4 


21 4 


55.9 


22 7 


1985 


67.1 


33.4 


9.5 


73.0 


24.5 


2.5 


20.3 


54.0 


25.7 


1986 


54.3 


35.1 


10.6 


71.1 


25.4 


3.5 


18.7 


55.6 


25.8 


1987 


57.0 


32.6 


10.4 


73.3 


23.3 


3.4 


23.6 


51.5 


24.9 


1988 


55.4 


32.7 


11.9 


71.7 


24.4 


3.9 


2U.1 


50.6 


29.3 


1989 


54.2 


33.6 


12.2 


71.1 


24.3 


4.7 


17.3 


53.9 


28.8 


1990 


53.4 


33.8 


12.8 


69.0 


26.2 


4.8 


19.0 


50.1 


30.3 



Studenfs may be older If they are coming 
back to college to learn new skills for a new 
career or If, for a variety of rea$or\s, they 
were r\of able to atter)d or complete college 
during tt)e tradlttonal college attendance 
ages, Older college students are more likely 
to tKJve full-time jobs and family 
responsibilities. Thus, they are more likely to 
attend part-time and to live off-campus. To 
serve ffie needs of older students, colleges 
may offer more evening classes that meet 
only once a week. 



SOURCF. U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Current Populafion Reports. P-20 Series, 'School Enrollment...,' 
various years; October Current Population Surveys. 
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Indicator 46 



Age distribution of undergraduate students 16 years old and over, 

by attendance status: 1978-1990 
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SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce. Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports. P-20 Series, "School Enrollment..,." 
various years; October Current Population Surveys. 
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Human and Financial Resources of Educational Institutions 



The 1980s presented many fiscal challenges to 
schools, colleges, and universities, including 
slowing enrollment growth in higher education 
and the constitutionality of many states' systems 
of financing public elementary and secondary 
education. Nevertheless; calls to raise the 
quality of education grew as Americans 
increasingly felt the competitive pressure of the 
global marketplace and the decline in their 
economic prosperity. 

Financial Resources 

The United States invests a substantial amount 
in education. This investment can be measured 
in a variety of ways to facilitate comparison over 
time, across countries, and between sectors. 
Two types of measures are presented below; 
revenues (or expenditures) per pupil (in constant 
dollars); and the effort index, which is the ratio 
of revenues (or expenditures) per pupil to 
income per capita. 

PcrpupiL In 1991, revenues per pupil in public 
elementary and secondary schools were $5,342. 
This measure of resources per pupil varied 
widely across states from a low of about $3,100 
in Utah, Idaho, and Mississippi to over $8,000 in 
New Jersey, New York, and Alaska {Indicator 48, 
Table 48-2). Within states there is additional 
variation which is the subject of lawsuits 
challenging the constitutionality of state 
education financing systems. In public higher 
education institutions, expenditures per 
full-time-tquivalent (FTE) student in 1988-89 
were $13,764 at universities, $9,452 at other 
4-year colleges, and $4,888 at 2-year colleges. 

In international comparisons, a different resource 
measure is used — current public expenditures 
for education divided by total enrollment 
including studenis in private institutions — to 
compare public policies of financial support of 
education. On this measure, the United States 
spent $3,834 per pupil in grades K-12 irom 
public sources during the 1988-89 school year: 
This was substantially more than japan. West 
Germany, France, and the United Kingdom and 
about the same as Canada. In higher education, 
where there is a large private sector in the 
United States, the U.S. spent $5,643 per ITE 
student in higher education from public sources, 
which was less than Japan, the United Kingdom, 



and Canada, but more than West Germany and 
France {Indicator 49), 

Index. Another measure of societal support of 
education is revenues (or expenditures) per 
pupil expressed as a percentage of personal 
income (or GDP) per capita. This measure 
accounts for changes in the proportion of the 
population who are elementary and secondary 
students, which varies with demographic cycles 
such as the post-World War II baby boom. 

Since 1930, public revenues per pupil as a 
percentage of personal income per capita rose 
substantially. In 1991, the index stood at 28.7 
percent, up from 23.1 percent in 1982. It was 
11.80 percent in 1930, the first year the index 
was available. It increased from 16.6 percent in 
1956 to 26.1 percent in 1976, then remained 
fairly stable until 1982 when it began to increase 
again {Indicator 48). 

State sources. Traditionally, public elementary 
and secondary schools were funded primarily 
from local sources. Hov ever, since 1979, states 
have become the largest single revenue source. 
In 1989, states contributed 48 percent of 
revenues compared to 46 percent from local 
sources. The remaining 6 percent was provided 
from federal sources (Table 48-3). 

Federal sources. Although revenues from fede il 
sources are relatively small, they are importa ir 
because chey fund special programs for 
economically and educationally disadvantaged 
children. Total federal support for elementary 
and secondary education was $24 billion dollars 
in 1991. The two largest programs were Child 
Nutrition Programs ($5.6 billion dollars) and 
Grants for the Disadvantaged ($5.3 billion 
dollars). Federal support for elementary and 
secondary education almost tripled between 
1965 and 1980, fell 27 percent between 1980 and 
1983, hns increased since, but in 1991 was 
somewhat below the peak support level of V^^O 
{Indicator 47). 

In postserondary education, the federal role '.i 
more complex but still small. Federal suppoi . 
for higher education (excluding research) wo-^ 
$14 billion dollars in 1991, up substantially fiom 
$6 billion (constant 1991) dollars in 1965, but 
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down from $1H billion dollars in 1975 (Imiicator 
47). Sonu' of thesL' funds are grants to students, 
some are paid to banks and other institutions 
that run federal student loan programs, and 
some are given directly to institutions to run 
student financial aid programs. In the fall of 
1989, 42 percent of full-time undergraduates 
received some federal aid {Indicator 52). 

Stuff. The most important resource used in 
education is staii. In 1990, in elementary and 
secondary education, there were 11 full-tinie- 
eijuivalent (RE) staff per lOO students. Of 
these, 6 were classroom teachers and 3.4 support 
staff, such as secretaries and bus drivers 
(Imiicator 53). In higher education, there were 20 
ITE staff per 100 ITE students. Of these, 6 were 
faculty and 3.8 support profc^siofiab, such as 
librarians, couaselors, and i:oaches {Indicator 54). 
Within higher education there was substantial 
variation. At 2-year colleges, there were 10 PTE 
•staff per 100 FTE students. At 4-year colleges, 
there were 25 FTE staff per 100 FTE students 
{Imiicator 54). At 4-year colleges there were 
twice as many professional staff than at 2-year 
colleges and almost 3 times as many 
nonprofessional staff (Table 54-2). 

The cost of staff resources are determined not 
only by the number of staff employed but also 
by their salaries. Both teacher and faculty 
salaries have been rising during the 19S0s. In 
1991, the average annual salary of elementary 
school teachers was about $32,400; for secondary 
.school teachers it was $33,700. These levels 
were the highest of the 1960-1991 period during 
which teacher salaries ro.se until 1972, then fell 
until 1980, and .since have been rising. A 
beginning teacher's salary, which did not rise as 
rapidly as average teacher salaries during the 
198()s, stood at $22,800 in 199]. Teachers in 
private schools earn much less than their 
counterparts in public schools. For example, the 
average base salary for full-time teachers for the 
1987-88 school year was $2h,200 in public 
schools and $16,600 in private schools {Indicator 
55). 

Faculty in higher education earn substantially 
more than elementary and secondary school 
teachers, reflecting in part the higher education 
levels required of faculty, hi 1990, an assistant 



professor's salary was about the same as a 
public secondary school teacher— -$32,800 at 
private 4-year colleges; $33,100 at public 2-year 
colleges; and $35,200 at public 4-year colleges. 
Full professors earned, on average, substantially 
more— $46,500 at public 2-year colleges and 
about $56,000 at 4-year colleges. Like teacher 
salaries, faculty salaries fell in the 1970s and rose 
in the 1980s, but, unlike teacher salaries, have 
not regained all the ground lost {Indicator 56). 

In addition, there has been considerable policy 
discussion regarding the ability of schools to 
attract and keep qualified teachers in specific 
subject areas such as math and science. 
However, kcepi}i>^ math and science teachers may 
not be the problem. The percentage of teachers 
in public secondary schools in 1987-88 leaving 
the teaching profession in the next year was no 
higher in math and science than in other fields 
(Table 58-1). 

A substantial fraction of faculty in higher 
education are doctorate degree holders, so 
examining the careers of doctorate degree 
holders can shed light on the demand and 
supply of faculty. The age distribution of 
doctorate degree holders employed at 4-year 
colleges and universities is tilting toward older 
ages faster than for other employers {Indicator 
60). jobs for new doctorate degree recipients are 
increasingly not in higher education. Whereas, 
in the early 1970s, 2 out of 3 new doctoral 
degree recipients took a job at a 4-year college or 
university, the number fell to about 1 in 2 by 
1990 {Indicator 59). As the number of doctorate 
degrees awarded was fairly stable over most of 
the period, this suggests that fewer new 
doctorates were taking jobs at 4-year colleges 
and universities. 

Future changes in the faculty depend on 
whether forecast declines in enrollment in higher 
education materialize. If they do, then the 
retirement of the increasingly older faculty may 
allow colleges and universities to continue to 
hire new doctorates. Flowever, if many older 
faculty, aided by the abolishment of mandatory 
retirement practices, do not retire, then nenv 
doctorates may out of necessity go increasingly 
to other employers. 
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Federal support for education 

► Between 1965 and 1980 federal on-budget support for education rose 128 percent in 
inflation adjusted dollars, then dropped 18 percent between 1980 and 1983. Since 
then, on-budget education 
expenditures have risen 19 percent to 
an estimated level of $54.6 billion, 

► In 1991, expenditures on elementary 
and secondary education made up 45 
percent of on-bud^et support, while 
postsecondary expenditures made up 
25 percent and funds for university 
research 23 percent. 

► Child Nutrition Programs and Grants 
for the Disadvantaged (Chapter 1) made up the largest share of elementary and 
secondary federal support ($5.6 and $5.3 billion respectively in FY 1991). Between 
1980 and 1991 the largest percentage increases in elementary and secondary support 
were in Education for the Handicapped (73 percent). Head Start (71 percent), and 
Overseas Dependents Schools (66 percent), while the largest decreases were in 
Vocational and Adult Education (36 percent). Impact Aid (28 percent), and classroom 
training programs (21 percent) (supplemental table 47-2). 

► The largest federal programs supporting postsecondary education in 1991 were 
Student Financial Assistance ($6 billion) and the Guaranteed Student Loan Program 
($4.2 billion). Overall federal on-budget support for postsecondary education declined 
23 percent between 1980 and 1991 (supplemental table 47-2). 



Federal on-budget support for education in constant FY 1991 dollars, by category: 
Fiscal years 1965 to 1991 



Fiscal 
year 


Total 
(millions) 


Elementary/ 
secondary 
(millions) 


Post- 
secondary 
(millions) 


Other 
education' 
(millions) 


University 
research 
(millions) 


1965 


$24,563 


$8,950 


$5,518 


$1,726 


$8,008 


1970 


45.018 


20,954 


12,391 


3,467 


8,207 


1975 


56,309 


25,844 


18,230 


3,915 


8,321 


1980 


56,041 


26,174 


17,865 


2,529 


9,474 


1981 


53,894 


23,517 


17,870 


3,227 


9,280 


1983 


45,950 


19,227 


14,232 


2,917 


9,574 


1985 


48,104 


20,949 


13,580 


2,612 


10,963 


1987 


48.369 


20,702 


11.897 


3,330 


12,441 


1989 


52,600 


21,647 


14,283 


3.490 


13,180 


199r'' 


54,638 


24,436 


13,702 


3,671 


12,829 



'"Other" education programs include libraries, museums, cultural activities, and miscellaneous research. 
^Estimates of FY 1991 outlays, provided by U.S Office of Management and Budget and various federal agencies. 



NOTE: Other forms of federal support include non-federal funds generated by federal programs and estimated federal tax 
expenditures for education. See supplemental note to Indicator 47 for further elaboration. 

SOURCE; U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Federal Support for Education: Fiscal Years 
1980 to mi 
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Federal expendlpjres on education make up 
only a small share of total education 
expenditures. However, how those dollars 
are spent is one way the federal government 
Indicates lis education priorities and tries to 
influence what happens in elementary/ 
secondary and higher education. 




Indicator 47 



Federal on-budget support for education, by category 



Trends: In constant FY 1991 dollars, selected fiscal years 1965-199i 
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Fiscal year 1991, by program 



Elementary and secondary programs 



Grants for the 
disadvantaged (ED) 



9.5% 
Education 
tor th3 handi- 
capped (ED) 



8.47o 

Head Start (HHS) 




7.3*^0 

Tratning 

programs (DOL) 6 '***/° 
School 



Higher education programs 

43.6% 



Child nutrition 
programs (USDA) 



19.8% 30.7% 
pthe, elementary/ ^^JJ^^^;^^^®^ 
loans (ED) 



secondary 
programs 



3.7% 
Overseas 
dependents' 
i{J!PgTmTJiB\ schools (DOD) 



Student financial 
assistance (ED) 




227% 

t)ther postsecondaiy 
programs 



All-volunteer force 
educational 
assi" ance (DVA) 



SOURCE: U S Department of Education. National Center for Education Statistics, federal Support for Educofion. Fiscal Years 
mo to 1991 
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Ncrtional index of public school revenues 



► Between the school years ending 1930 and 1972, the national index increased 13.4 
points from 11.8 to 25.2, Between school years ending 1972 and 1982, the index 
remained fairly stable. Since then, the 
index has increased 3.6 points to 28.7. 

► In 1991, per pupil revenues ranged 
from $3,115 in Utah to $8,186 in New 
York, The state index ranged from 
below 22.5 in Idaho, Utah, and 
Tennessee to above 36.0 in Alaska, 
New York and West Virginia 
(supplemental table 48-2). 

► Between 1980 and 1991, the largest 
increase in the state index occurred in West Virginia and Connecticut, and the greatest 
decline in Idaho, Massachusetts, and Utah (supplemental table 48-2). 



NatioriQl index of public school revenues per pupil in relation to per capita personal income: 
Selected school years ending 1930-1991 







Public 


Public 














elementary/ 


elementary/ 


Total 


Total 






School 




secondary 


secondary 


education 


personol 


Total 


Per capita 


yecjf 


National 


revenues 


enrollment 


revenues 


income' 


population ■ 


persona! 


ending 


index 


(billions) 


(millions) 


per pupir 


(billions) 


(millions) 


income'' 


1930 


i:.8 


$16.0 


25.7 


$623 


$646 


121.9 


$5./98 


1940 


16.2 


21,2 


25.4 


835 


677 


131.0 


5.169 


1950 


15 7 


29.8 


25.1 


1,188 


1.133 


149.2 


7.592 


1960 


19,1 


66.3 


35.2 


1.885 


1.757 


177.8 


9.882 


1962 


20.2 


76.6 


37.5 


2,045 


1.862 


183.7 


10,13/ 


1964 


20.3 


87.6 


40.2 


2.181 


2,032 


189 2 


10.739 


1966 


2].2 


105.1 


42.2 


2.493 


2.289 


194.3 


11. 781 


1968 


22.4 


125-0 


43.9 


2.847 


2.525 


198.7 


12.705 


1970 


23.1 


143.4 


45.6 


3.144 


2.753 


202.7 


13,584 


1972 


25.2 


161.4 


46.] 


3.501 


2.085 


207.7 


13.892 


1974 


24 7 


171.4 


45.4 


3.772 


3.242 


211.9 


15.299 


1976 


26.1 


;72.9 


44,8 


3.860 


3.189 


2160 


14.764 


1978 


25.6 


17.^6 


43.6 


4.029 


3.465 


220.2 


15735 


1980 


25 7 


174.4 


41.6 


4.188 


3.662 


225.1 


16.271 


1982 


25.1 


158.3 


40.0 


3.956 


3.623 


229.9 


15.754 


1984 


26.5 


165.4 


39.3 


4.213 


3.724 


234.3 


15.893 


1986 


27.1 


181.1 


39.4 


4,595 


4.039 


238.5 


16.938 


1988 


27.3 


195.0 


40.0 


4.873 


4.331 


242.8 


17.836 


1990 


28.9 


218.8 


40.5 


5.399 


4.621 


247.4 


18.682 


199 r* 


28.7 


220.2 


41.2 


5.342 


4.640 


2500 


18.584 



In constant 1990-91 dollars, using CPI adjusted to a school year basis. 
• for the calendar year ir^ which the school yeor oogan, in constant 1990 dollars. 
■ As of July ]. IhG year in wfuch the school year began. 

Revenues and enrollments are from Ecrly f stimates. Public and Private El&mentary Statistics: Sct)Ool Year 199 1-1 992. 



NOll f-or calculotion of the natiof^al irxJf^x and other values for this ind'cator, see supplemental note to indicator 48. Data 
revisec from previously published tiguies. 



The national index reflects monies raised to 
educate the average public schiool student 
relative to the taxpayer's ability to pay, The 
numerator Is revenues per pupiL a measure of 
the resources available or services accorded 
to the average pupil. The denominator is 
Income per capita, a measure of the 
average taxpayer's ability to pay. 



$OUr<Cr u s Deportment of Education, Notional Center for Education Statistics. Common Core of Data Survey, vanous years. 
Early Eck nates: Key Statistics for Public Elementary and Secondary Education: U.S Department or Commerce. Bureau of 
Economic Analysis. Surx^ey of Current BusineiiS. 
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Revenues per pupil as a percentage of personal income per capita 
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Change between school years ending 1980 and 1991: by state 
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SOURCE. U S Department of Education, Notional Center for Education Statistics, Common Core of Data Survey, various years. 
fiady Fstimato^ Key Sfaficfics for Public Elemonfary and Secondofy Education: U.S Department of Commerce, Bureau of 
Economic Analysis, Survey of Current Business. 
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International comparisons of public expenditures for education 



► Across all three measures of public 
expenditures, only Canada showed a 
higher level of expenditures than the 
United States. Both France and West 
Germany showed consistently lower 
expenditure levels. The relative levels 
for Japan and ihe United Kingdom 
depend on the measure examined. 

► Public expenditures for the 1988-89 
school year in the United States were 
3.6 percent of GDP for elementary and 
secondary education and 1.1 percent 
for higher education. Canada 
expended a larger fraction for both 
levels; Japan, West Germany, the 
United Kingdom and France expended 
smaller fractions for both. 

► Public expenditures per student in the United States were $3,846 for elementary and 
secondary education and $5,643 for higher education in the 1988-89 school year. 
Canada, Japan, and the United Kingdom spent more per student in higher education, 
but less in elementary and secondary education. West Germany and France spent less 
per student at both levels. 



Public education expenditures are an 
/ndteOfWon of public Investment In education. 
In the United States and other countries there 
are additional private expenditures for 
education. Several methods exist for 
cortparing U.S public education 
expencMwes with those of other nations. Of 
ttw measures shown here, the first provides a 
measure of the fraction of a country's 
resources ttiat are allocated to public 
education, The second provides a measure 
of the public Investment In each child who Is 
In the education system. The third provides a 
measure of public educational Investment In 
each child compared to available resources 
per person In the country. 



Current public expenditures for education in fiscal year 1989 U.S. dollars, by country: School 
year beginning fall 1988 

Current public education expenditures 
Totai Per pupil 



Enroliment' as a percent of 

(tinousands) (miliions)^ as percent of GDP^ ($y GDPVcapita 



Country 


Pre-K- 


Higlner 


Pre-K- 


Higher 


Pro-K- 


Higlner 


Pre-K- 


Higlner 


Pre-K- Higl^er 




Education 




Education 


12th 


Education 


12tln 


Education 


]2\h Education 


United States 


45,594 


9,467 


$175,362 


$53,421 


3.64 


1.11 


$3,846 


S5,643 


1967 28.85 


Japan 


23,224 


2,588 


51,089 


18,691 


2.92 


1.07 


2./0G 


7,221 


15.40 50.54 


West Germany 


10.253 


1 ,687 


22,234 


7,178 


2.56 


0.83 


2,168 


4,255 


15.32 30.07 


United Kingdom 


9,497 


1,113 


26,285 


6,668 


3.43 


0.87 


2,768 


5,989 


20.57 44.51 


France 


12,071 


1,477 


26,813 


4.754 


3.53 


0.63 


2,221 


3,219 


16.34 23.68 


Canada 


5,021 


1,309 


19,036 


9,096 


3.99 


1.91 


3,791 


6,951 


20.62 37.81 



' Includes enrollment in both public and private schools, colleges, and universities. For the United States, full-time-equivalent- 
enrollment (PTE) in higher education is used; also, enrollment in kindergarten and nursery schools has been adjusted 1o account 
for half-day programs. For further discussion of the data see supplemental note to Indicator 49. 
^ Purchasing power parity indices were used to convert other currencies to U.S. dollars. 
^ Gross domestic product Is gross national product less net property Income from abroad. 



NOTE: See notes to supplemental table 49-1 and the supplemerital note to Indicoior 49 \o\ a discussion of the data. 

SOURCE: UNESCO Statistical Yearbook, 1991, 1990, and 1989 editions; U.S. Department of Education. National Center for 
Education Statistics, Digest of Education Statistics, 1990: Organization for Economic Cooperation and Development, National 
Accounts. Volume I Main Aggregates: 1965-1988. 
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International comparison of public expenditures for education: 1988-1989 
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SOURCE: UNESCO Statistical Yearbook. 1991, 1990, and 1989 edition;,; U.S. Department of Education, National Center for 
Education Statistics, Digest of Education Statistics 19^: Organization tor Economic Cooperation and Development, National 
Accounts, Volume 1, Main Aggregates: 1965-1968. 
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Revenue of colleges and universities 



► In 1989, state and local appropriations 
were the largest source of funds for 
public institutions (56 percent) but a 
negligible source (1 percent) for 
private institutions. 

► Private institutions depend primarily 
on tuition and fees as a source of 
revenue — 57 percent in 1989. 

► Among 2-year institutions, the 
dependence on the primary source of 
revenue is stronger than among 4-year 
institutions. Public 2-year colleges 
received 69 percent of their revenue 
from state appropriations in contrast to 53 percent for public 4-year institutions. 
Private 2-year colleges received 84 percent of their revenue from tuition in contrast to 
56 percent for private 4-year institutions. 

► In 1989, revenue from tuitions and fees for all colleges were more than 73 percent 
greater (in constant dollars) than in 1976, The share of revenue from tuition and fees 
was 32 percent, up from 27 percent in 1976. Revenue from state and local 
appropriations increased 25 percent (computed from supplemental table 50-2). 

Percentage distribution of sources of general education revenue of higher education 
institutions, by type and control of institution: Fiscal year 1989 

Type of institution 



Revenue sourcos All 4-year 2-year 



Public institutions 

Total 100.0 100.0 100.0 

Tuition and foes 19.4 19 5 19.0 

Federal appropriations 2.3 2 7 0.7 

State & local appropriations 55.7 52 5 68.8 

Federal grants & contracts 10.5 12.1 4.2 

State & local grants & contracts 3.4 2.8 6.0 

Private gifts, grants, contracts 4.6 5.6 0.8 

Endowment income 0.7 0 8 0.1 

Sales & services of educational activities 3.4 4.1 0.5 

Private institutions 

Total 100.0 100.0 100.0 

Tuition and fees 56.9 55.9 84.3 

Federal appropriations 0.7 0./ 0.1 

State & iocal appropriations 1.1 11 0.7 

Federal grants & contracts 13.7 14 1 3.5 

State & local grants & contracts 3.6 3 6 3.1 

Private gifts, grants, confracts 127 13.0 6.4 

L'ndowment income 7.7 8.0 1.3 

Sales 8( services of educational activities 3.5 3 6 0.7 



NOTF: See note to table 50-1 for information on revenue sources excluded fiorn the totals. 



SOURCf: U.S. Department of tiducafion, National Center for Education Statistics, 1989 IPEDS Financial Statistics survey. 



Many Institutions of higtier education are 
governed by localities or states primarily to 
serve ttieir populations. Many othiers are 
under private control some religious and 
some Independent. All are supported by ttie 
same array of funding sources, but to widely 
varying degrees. Ttie amount contributed by 
eact) source is affected by a number of 
factors, including economic conditions and 
ttie perceptions of policymakers, benefactors, 
and students of wtiettier investments in higtier 
education, be ttiey in ttie form of taxes, gifts, 
or tuition payments, ere yielding expected 
benefits—eittier to ttie country or ttiemselves. 
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Sources of general education revenue for institutions of tiigtier education, 
by typi5 and control of Institution: Selected fiscal years 1976 to 1989 
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SOURCH; U.S. Department of Education, National Center tor bducatlon Statistics, 1989 IPEDS Financial Statistics survey 
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Growth of expenditures per student and tuition levels 

► At public universities, between 1981 and 1989, tuition charges increased by 30 percent 
(in constant dollars) while expenditures per full-time-equivalent (FTE) student for 
administration and research increased 
about the same amount and 
expenditures per FTE student for 
instruction increased 11 percent. 

► At private universities during the 
same period, tuition charges increased 
42 percent while expenditures for 
instruction increased 30 percent. 
Expenditures increased 42 percent for 
administration and 55 percent for 
institutionally based scholarships 
(supplemental table 50-2). 

► Tuition charges increased less at public 2-year colleges than at other public 
institutions (supplemental table 50-3). Instructional expenditures at 2-year colleges 
increased about the same as at other public 4-year colleges, but less than at public 
universities (supplemental table 50-1). 

Indices of selected expenditures per full-time-equivalent student and average 
undergraduate tuition charges (in constant dollars) at public and private universities: 
Academic years ending 1977-1989 (i98i=ioo) 

Public universities Private universities 



Expenditures Expenditures 



Academic 


Tuition 




Instruc- 


Aanin- 




Tuition 




Instruc- 


Admin- 




year ending 


charges 


Total 


tion 


istration 


Research 


charges 


Total 


tion 


istration 


Research 


1977 


$105 


$98 


$100 


$9 


$92 


$100 


$98 


$97 


$93 


$104 


1978 


105 


99 


101 


102 


94 


99 


97 


96 


93 


101 


1979 


103 


103 


104 


105 


99 


99 


97 


96 


98 


102 


1980 


102 


102 


102 


99 


101 


99 


99 


98 


101 


102 


1981 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


1962 


104 


98 


99 


100 


96 


104 


99 


102 


98 


95 


1983 


109 


98 


99 


100 


96 


112 


100 


103 


106 


90 


1984 


114 


100 


101 


103 


98 


118 


108 


109 


118 


96 


1985 


116 


105 


105 


112 


104 


123 


1 12 


112 


120 


103 


1986 


123 


110 


107 


119 


110 


127 


117 


116 


126 


109 


1987 


128 


112 


110 


122 


113 




127 


128 


139 


118 


1988 


128 


115 


111 


124 


120 


140 


129 


127 


140 


122 


1989 


130 


116 


111 


125 


124 


142 


131 


130 


142 


122 



NOTE; The Higher Education Price indox is used to convert expenditures to constant dollars. 



Rising college fulfion Is of considerable 
concern to policymakers, educators, students 
and their families, my tuition continues to 
climb Is a t)otly debated subilect. Information 
on wtiere colleges and anti/ersltles spend their 
money and how expenditure patterns have 
changed In relation to tuition Informs the 
public debate. 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, IPEDS/HEIGS Institutional Characteristics, 
Financial Statistics, and Fall Enrollment surveys. 
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Indices of selected expenditures per full-time-equivalent student and average 
undergraduate tuition charges (in constant dollars) at public and 
private universities: Academic years ending 1977-1989 



Public universities 
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SOURCE: U.S. Department of Educatiori, National Center for Education Statistics, IPEDS/HEIGS Institutional Characteristics, 
Financial Statistics, and Fall Enrollment surveys, 
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Student financial aid among full-time undergraduates, by type and control of 
institution 



► Almost 6 out of 10 undergraduates enrolled full time in the fall of 1989 received some 
form of student financial aid. The proportion receiving aid was higher in private 
institutions than in public 
institutions. In private, for-profit 
institutions, nearly 9 out of 10 
students received aid. 

► Federal aid was the most common 
source of aid, especially among those 
enrolled in private, for-profit 
institutions. 

► Institutional aid was much more 
common among those enrolled in 

private, nonprofit institutions, where about half of the students received such aid, 
than it was among those enrolled other types of institutions. 

► The proportion of full-time undergraduates receiving aid dropped between 1986 and 
1989 in all but private, for-profit institutions. This was due to a decline in the 
proportion receiving federal aid. 



Student financial aid Is Important to 
postsecondary Institutions because It 
enhances their ability to serve students from 
all types of economic backgrounds. This 
indicator shows the proportion of full-time 
undergraduate students enrolled In different 
types of institutions in fall 1986 and fall 1989 
who received aid from various sources. 



Percentage of full-time undergraduates receiving student financial aid, by type of institution 
and source of aid: Fall 1986 and 1989 









Private. 


Private. 


Source of aid and fall of year 


Total 


Public 


nonprofit 


for-profit 


Any aid 










1986 


60.4 


53 1 


74.2 


86.4 


1989 


56.4 


48.3 


70.4 


87.0 


Federal aid 










1986 


46.6 


39.9 


55.5 


82.0 


1989 


41.9 


34.8 


49.4 


82.1 


State aid 










1986 


206 


18.3 


30.7 


11 4 


1989 


21.1 


10.1 


30.6 


12.2 


Institutional aid 










1986 


22 8 


15.9 


494 


5.3 


1989 


23.6 


15.9 


49.7 


18.2 


Other aid 










1966 


7 7 


6.9 


11.3 


4.0 


1989 


99 


9.0 


14.7 


5.0 



SOUf^Cf/ U.S Dopartrnent of Education. National Center for Education Statistics. National Postsecondary Student Aid Study 
(NPSAS). 1987 and 1990. 
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Percentage of full-time undergraduates receiving student financial aid, 
by type of institution and source of aid: Fall of 1986 and 1989 



By type of Institution 
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SOURCt U S Depcirtmont of Education. National Center for Education Statistics. National Postsecondory Stucent Aid Study 
(NPSAS), 198/ and 1990, 
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Staff employed in public scinools 



► The number of full-time-equivalent public school staff per 100 students almos< 
doubled between 1950 and 1981, and has increased slightly since then. 

*■ Since 1950, classroom teachers as a 
percentage of total staff decreased 
sharply, from 70 to 53 percent. 
However, during the same time, the 
number of teachers per 100 students 
increased from 3.6 to 5.8. 



^ School district administrators as a 
percentage of full-time staff and the 
number of school district 



foctoy's public school systems emrjloy a large 
number of personnel other than reachers; 
from distrtct-level administrators to building 
malnterrance workers. Many factors may 
cause numbers and categories of staff to 
change over time. 



1950. 



number of school district 

administrators per 100 students has rem^iined fairly constant since 

*■ The number of teacher aides, librarians, guidance counselors, and other instructional 
staff per 100 students has increased modestly, but as a percentage of total staff this 
group of other instructional staff has shown the largest increase of any group of staff. 

> Support staff as a percentage of total staff increased about 8 percentage points 
between 1950 and 1990. 

Percentage distribution of full-time-equivalent staff employed in public schools, by type of 
staff; and full-time staff employed in public sctiools per 100 students: Selected school years 
ending 1960-1990 



Percentage distribution af full-time 
equivalent staff employed in public schools 



Full-time equivalent staff per 100 students 







Principals 


Other 


School 








Principals 


Other 


School 




School 




and 


instruct- 


district 






Class- 


and 


instruct- 


district 




year 


Classroom 


assistant 


ional 


adminis- 


Support 
itaff' 


Tatol 


room 


assistant 


ional 


adminis- 


Support 
staff 


ending 


teachers' 


principals 


staff 


trators' 


staff 


teachers' 


principals 


staff' 


trators' 


1950 


70.3 


5.3 


0.5 


2.6 


23.3 


5.2 


3.6 


0.2 


0.0 


0 1 


1.2 


1960 


64.8 


3.0 


1.9 


2.0 


28.2 


5.9 


3.8 


0.2 


0.1 


0.1 


1.7 


1970 


60.1 


2.7 


5.3 


1.9 


30.0 


7.4 


4.4 


0.2 


0.4 


0.1 


2 5 


1981 


52.4 


26 


136 


1 9 


29.5 


10.2 


5.3 


0.3 


1 4 


0.2 


3.C 


1985 


53.4 


3.1 


9:8 


1.6 


32.1 


10.4 


5.5 


0.3 


1.0 


0.2 


3.3 


1986 


53 0 


3.1 


10.1 


1.6 


32.1 


in.6 


5.6 


0.3 


1.1 


0.2 


3.4 


1987 


53.0 


3,1 


10.6 


1.8 


31.6 


10.6 


5.6 


0.3 


1.1 


0.2 


3.4 


1988 


52.9 


29 


10.5 


1.7 


32.0 


10.8 


5.7 


0.3 


1.1 


02 


3.4 


1989 


53.8 


2.9 


11.1 


1.6 


30.5 


10.7 


5.8 


0.3 


1.2 


0.2 


3.3 


1990 


53.3 


2.9 


11.4 


1.6 


30.8 


10.9 


5.8 


0.3 


1.2 


0.2 


3.4 



In 1950. includes a small number of teacher aides. I'brarians. guidance counselors, and psychological personnel. In 1960. 
includes a sinall number of feacher aides. 

' Between 1960 and 1990. includes librarians and guidance counselors. Teocher aides were included from 1970 to 1990. 
F^sychological personnel were included from 1950 to 1985. Since then, psychological personnel were included with support staff. 
" Includes intermediate district staff, school district superintendents, assistants to superintendents, and supervisors of instruction. 

includes secretarial and clerical personnel, transportotlon staff, food service, plant operation and maintenance, health, and 
recreational and other staff. Since 1985. includes psychological personnel. 
' Based on 'Early Estimates" survey. 
NOiE: Detail may not add to totals due to rounding. 



U.S. Department of Education. Naiianal Center for Education Stotistlcs. Statistics of State Sctiool Systems. Common Core of Date, 
and unpublished estimates. Digest of Education Statistics, 199L tables 77 and 3. 
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Type of staff employed by public schools: Selected school years ending 1950-1990 
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SOURCE: U,5. Deportment of Educotion. Notionol Center for Education Statistics. Statistics cf State Sct\ool Systems. Common 
Core of Data, and unpublished estimates. Digest of Education Statistics. 1991 tables 77 and 3. 
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Stoff employed in colleges and universities 



Faculty and administrative staff changed little between 1977 and 1989 either as a 
percentage of FTE staff or in relation to the number of PTE students. 

Support professionals* made up a 
larger and nonprofessionals a smaller 
proportion of FTE staff in 1989 than in 
1977. 



Changes in the composition of hlgt)er 
education staff and In ttie number of staff 
members per student provide information on 
ctianges in fhe allocation of resources within 
colleges and universities. 



The number of FTE support 
professionals per 100 FTE students 
increased substantially between 1977 
and 1989, whereas the staff to student 
ratio changed little for other occupations. 

With few exceptions, changes in the composition of higher education staff and in FTE 
staff per 100 FTE students were similar in 4-year and 2-year and in public and private 
institutions (supplemental tables 1 and 2). 



Percentage of total FTE staff and number of FTE staff per 100 FTE students, by occupation: 
1977-89 



Occupation 



1977 



1981 



1983 



1987 



1989 



Percent of total FTE stal' 

Total 100.0 

Faculty (instruc+ion and research) 33.9 

Administrative/executive/managerial 6.7 

Support professional 12.4 

Nonprofessional 47.0 

Number of FTE staff per 100 FTE students 

Total 18.3 

Faculty (instruction and researcn) 6.2 

Administrative/executive/managerial 1 .2 

Support professional 2.3 

Nonprofessional 8.6 



100.0 
33.1 
6.9 
142 
45.8 



18.2 
6.0 
1.3 
2.6 
8.3 



100.0 
332 
6.7 
150 
452 



18.1 
6.0 
1.2 
2.7 
8.2 



100.0 
328 
7.0 
17.1 
43.1 



20.3 
6.6 
1 4 

3.5 
8.7 



100.0 
31.6 
7.1 
18.5 
42.8 



20.3 
6.4 
1.4 
3.8 
8.7 



'Support professionals are professionals employed for the primary purpose of performing academic support, student service, and institutional 
support activities. See supplemental note for a more detailed definition of this and other staff categories. 

SOURCE- U.S. Equal Employment Opportunity Commission, I ligher Education Staff Survey (EEO-6). U.S. Department of Education, National 
Center to; Education Sta»istics, Fall Staff in Postsecondary institutions Survey, 
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Percentage of FTE staff and FTE staff per 100 FTE students, by occupation: 1977-89 
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SO iiCE; U.S. Equal Employment Opportunity Commission, Higher Education Staff Survey (EEO-6). U S. Department of Education, 
National Center for Education Statistics, Fall Staff In Postsecondary Institutions Survey, 
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Salaries of teachers 



* Between 1980 and 1991, average overall teacher salaries adjusted for inflation 

increased by 25 percent, from $26,455 to $33,015; elementary teacher salaries increased 
by 26 percent, and secondary teacher 
salaries increased by 24 percent, 
lliese recent levels exceeded the 
high4»st levels seen previously in the 
esrly 1970s. 

► Between 1980 and 1991, the average 
beginning salary for teachers increased 
from $19,342 to $22,830, or 18 percent. 

► During the 1987-1988 school year, the 
overall average base salary for public 
school teachers was 58 percent higher 
than that for private school teachers. 

" In both the public and private sectors, average salaries of teachers in urban and 
suburban schools exceeded those of teachers in rural schools (supplemental tables 3 
and 4). 

► On average, teachers in schools with 750 or more students earned a higher average 
salary than those in smaller schools (supplemental tables 3 and 4). 

Averoge annual salary (in constant 1991 dollars) for public elementary and secondary 
school teachers: Selected years 1960-1991 



School Beginning 
year All Elementary Secondary teacher 
ending teachers teachers teachers salary 



196C' $23,034 $22 204 $24,330 - 

1964 26.397 25,561 27.591 - 

1968 29,116 28,273 -30,171 - 

1972 31,692 30,775 32,757 $22,761 

1976 30,227 29,459 31,035 21,794 

1980 26,455 25,791 27,265 19,342 

rrr.-" 28,817 28,229 29,631 20,340 

1988 32,334 31,720 33,240 22,582 

1991 33,015 32,448 33,701 22,830 



— Not available 

Average base salary (In current 1987-1988 dollars) for fulhtlme teachers, by urbanicity, level, 
and control of school: 1987-1988 

Urban Subi'rban Rural 

Control Total Elementary Secondary Elementary Secondary l-lementary Secondary 

Public ~ $26^30 $27,292 $28^39 $28,526 $30,116 $23,719 $24,751 

Private 16,562 15,603 18,886 16,471 20,835 13,304 17,553 

NOTE; Base salary does not Include other scliool year compensation, summer supplemental and non-school Income. 

SOURCE, National Education Association. Estimates of School Statistics, 1991. copyright 1991 by NEA; Americnn Federation of 
Teachers, Surveys and Analysis of Salary Tronds 1991 , 1991; U.S. Department of Education, National Center for t-ducatlon Statistics, 
Schools and Staffing Survey, 1987-88, 1991 




muoh discussion about 

oriel qudtty of teachers, 
sm eiperlrmnfing wittf 
creating new 
hdksbrs, rr)&rtt pay 
'J^0^mwp^ltkm\m^ gr^er 
^^Kim^OrMlfy. In the past, suet) 
hiive been associated with 
ir^eQses in teachers' salaries. 
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Average salaries of teachers 



Average salary 
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Average annual salary and average beginning sal- 
ary for public school teachers (in constant 1991 
dollars): Selected school years ending 1960-1991 



Secondary teachers 
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Plottod points for average annual salary for taachars ara: avan yaars 1 960*1 968, and all yaars 1 970-1 991 
Plotted points for average t)eginning salary for teachers are: even years 1972*1988. and 1989, 1990. and 1991 



Average base salary for full-time teachers, by 
urbanicity, level, and control of school: 
1987-1988 

Urb^ city and level of school 

0 5.000 10,000 15,000 20,000 25,000 
I I I I I I I \ I L-« 

Total 

Urban, elementary 
Urban, secondary 

Suburban, elementary 
Suburban, secondary 

Rural, elementary 
Rural, secondary 

0 5,000 10,000 15,000 20,000 25,000 

Salary (in current 1987-1988 dollars) 



30,000 $ 35.000 

1 . I 




30,000 $ 35.000 



SOURCE: National Education Association, Estimates of School Statistics. 1991 copyright 1991 by NEA; American Federation of 
Teachers. Survey and Analysis of Salary Trends 1991 1991; U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, 
Schools and Staffing Survey, 1987-88, 1991. 
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Salaries of full>time college faculty 



After adjusting for inflation, the salaries of full-time faculty fell substantially during 
most of the 1970s but generally rose during the 1980s. 

Despite increases during 1980s, the 
purchasing power of faculty salaries 
in 1990 was lower than in the early 
1970s. 



Faculty salaries affect higher education 's 
ability to attract and retain qualified 
instructional personnel. In addition, they are 
a significant component of college and 
university expenditures. 



The pattern of decline during the 
1970s followed by growth in the 1980s 
held for all professorial ranks at both 
public and private 4-year and 2-year 

institutions, except for associate professors at 2-year private institutions. The salaries 
for the latter group remained generally flat during the 198^s. 



Average salaries in i /VI dollars of full-time faculty: Selected academic years ending 1972-90 

Public institutions Private institutions 

Type of institution Associate Assistant Associate Assistant 

and year Professor professor professor Professor professor professor 



4-year institutions 














1972 


61,059 


46,216 


38,137 


58.957 


43.723 


36,083 


1975 


55,306 


41,930 


34,401 


52.458 


38,391 


31,653 


1980 


48,151 


36,663 


29,770 


45,648 


33.176 


27.083 


1985 


50.966 


38.812 


32,079 


51.263 


36.85-; 


30,138 


1990 


56,250 


42,440 


35,238 


55.205 


39.601 


32.781 


2-year institutions 














1972 


49.692 


45.829 


38,360 


33.687 


33.452 


30.308 


1975 


48.998 


42,848 


35.866 


31.664 


30.852 


27.034 


1980 


42.219 


35,571 


29,917 


27.423 


26,806 


22.504 


1985 


42.884 


36.709 


31.046 


29.914 


27.118 


23.393 


1990 


46.471 


38.685 


33.091 


31.820 


27.536 


25.888 



SOURCE: U.S. Departnnent of Education. National Center for Education Statistics. IPEDS/HEGIS surveys of faculty salaries, various 
years. 
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Average salaries in 1991 dollars of full-time faculty In institutions of tiigher educatiori, 
by academic rank and type and control of institution: Academic years ending 

1972-1990 



Public 4-year 

Average salary (thousands) 
$70 



60 



50 - 



40 - 



30 - 



20 - 



Professor 




As.sistant 
pjofessor 



0 ' 1 I I ! I — j I I I I I I — I — I — r 
10721975 1980 1985 1990 



Private 4-yerir 

Average salary (thousands) 
$70 



Professor 




Assistant 
professor 



60 



50 



40 



30 



20 



I I I I ! 1 I I I I I I I I I 0 



19721975 



1980 1985 1990 



Public 2-year 

Average salary (thousands) 
$70 



60 n 



bO 



40- 



30 



20 




Assistant 
professor 



0 -"n — I — I — I — r— 1 — rn — i — i — i — i — i i i 
19721975 1980 1985 1990 



Private 2-year 

Average salary (thousands) 
$70 



- 60 



50 



Associate 

professor professor 




Assistant 
professor 



40 



30 



20 



~T 1 1 1 1 1 1 1" ' \—l ! 1— ! — T r*- 0 

19721975 1980 1985 1990 



SOUfJCE; U.S. Department of Education, National Center for tducatlon Statistics, IPEDS/HtGIS surveys of faculty salaries, various 
years. 
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Sources of supply of newly hired teachers 



Substantially fewer private than public school teachers new to their jobs in the 1987- 
88 school year came directly from other teaching positions. 

A greater proportion of private than 
public school new hires had no prior 
teaching experience. 



The greatest proportion of first-time 
teachers were hired directly out of 
college. 

Among those new to the profession, 
private school teachers were much 



Schools seeking new teachers need 
Information about the source and teaching 
experience of potential recruits. This indicator 
provides data on this subiect by examining 
the activities of newly hired teachers the year 
before their current teaching yobs. 



more likely than public school teachers to have been working outside the field of 
education just before taking their current jobs. 

A sizeable proportion of teachers reentering the teaching profession had been at home 
just prior to their current job: 25 percent of public and 29 percent of private school 



Percentage distribution of tecctiing status and source of first-time and reentering teactters, by 
sector: 1987-88 



Teaching status and source Public Private 



Teaching status 

Total 100.0 100.0 

First-time teacher 19.8 25.2 

Reentrant to teaching 26,3 38,1 

Transfer from other teaching position 53.9 36.7 

Source of first-time and reentering teachers 

First-time teachers 

Total 100.0 100,0 

Working in education 10,9 8.3 

Working outside education 15.3 28.1 

Attending college 61.8 48.2 

Homemaklng/child rearing 4.6 9.9 

Other 7.4 5.5 

Reentering teachers 

Total 100,0 100.0 

Working in education 19.7 12.3 

Working outside education 22.1 24.9 

Attending college ?2.3 19.1 

Homemaklng/child reaiing 24.5 28.7 

Other 11.4 14.9 



NOTF: Newly hired teachers are those hired in the 1987-88 school year. Source of teachers refers to teachers' main activity in 
the year before the current job. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education. National Center for Education Statistics. 1987-88 Schools and Staffing Sun/ey, teacher 
questionnaire. 
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Teaching status and source of teactiers newly tiired in 1987-88 



Teaching status 

Percent 




Source of first-time and reentering teachers 
First-time teachers Reentrants 




Public Private Public Private 

H Working outside i||||n ii njjHomemaking/ 
Education ^ol ^ wM childrearing 



SOURCE: U.S Department of Education, Notional Center for Education Statistics, 1987-88 Schools and Staffing Survey, teacher 
questionnaire. 
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Attrition among full-time public and private school teachers 



The rale of attrition from the teaching profession between the 1987-88 and 1988-89 
school years was higher among private than among public school full-time teachers at 
both the elementary and secondary 
levels. 



Data on teacher attrltior) ar)d the 
destinations of teachers leaving the 
profession provide insights into the dynamics 
of the teacher workforce. Improving 
understanding of the supply of experienced 
teaching personnel. 



The attrition rate did not vary by 
primary assignment field among 
public secondary school teachers 
(supplemental table 58-1). 

At both the elementary and secondary 
levels, private school leavers were 
substantially more likely than public 

school leavers to have taken jobs outside education and less likely to have retired. 

A substantial proportion of public school leavers retired: over 3 out of 10 elementary 
and 2 out of 10 secondary school teachers. 

About 2 out of 10 public secondary school leavers moved from a teaching to a 
nonteaching position within the field of education. 



Change in teaching status of full-time teachers between the 1987-88 and 1988-89 school 
years and destination of leavers, by school level and sector 

Public Private 

Change in leaching 

status and destination Elementary Secondary Elementary Secondary 



Change in teaching status 

Total 100.0 

Slayers 85.4 

Movers 9.3 

Leavers 5.3 

Destination of leavers 

Total 100.0 

Working in education 12.3 

Working outside education 7.9 

Attending college 4.7 

Homemaking/childrearing 36.4 

Retired 31.6 

Disabled 0.7 

Other 6.4 



100.0 100.0 100.0 

88.8 77.3 79.6 

6.0 11.6 8.5 

5.2 11.1 11.9 

100.0 100.0 100.0 

20.7 10.2 10.5 

26.8 26.2 49.6 
6.5 5.6 8.2 

16.8 36.6 20.7 

21.5 5.6 4.7 

0.9 0.5 0.3 

6.7 15.3 6.0 



SOURCt: U S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, ] 987-88 Schools and Staffing Survey and 1988- 
89 leacher Followup Survey. 
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Percentage of full-time teactiers leaving ttie profession between the 1987-88 and 
1988-89 school years and destination of leavers, by school level and sector 



Percent leaving the teaching profeSvSion 

Percent 

25 25 



20 - 



15 - 



10 - 



5 - 




Elementary 
I Public 



20 



15 



10 



- 5 



Private 



Destinations of leavers 



Percent 

60 



Elementary school 




Public 

I Working in 
education 



Private 



□ Working outside 
education 



Secondary school 




Public 

Hornemaking/ 
childrearing 



Percent 

60 



- 50 



Private 



Retired 



- 40 



30 



20 



10 



SOURCE: U.S. Departrner^t of Education, National Center for Education Statistics. 1987-88 Schools and Staffing Survey and 1988- 
89 Teacher Followup Survey. 
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New doctorate recipients taking jobs in higtier education, by field of study 



The pr ^portion of new doctorate recipients with definite employment commitments 
who took jobs in higher education"^ declined substantially between the early 1970s 
and the early 1980s. Since then, the 
proportion has remained generally 
stable. 



This pattern of decline followed by 
stability was true in all fields except 
engineering and mathematics. The 
largest declines occurred in the social 
and behavioral sciences and in 
education. 



The InfUskx) of new talent Into a profession Is 
Important to Its htetlectual vltc^ny and 
growtt). Trmd data on the proportion of new 
doctored r^cpients In different fields who take 
Jobs In coHeges and vnlversttles siied light on 
how higher education's teaching profession 
has fared In ftjfe area over time. 



The proportion of new mathematics 

doctorates taking jobs in higher education rose during most of the 1980s. These 
increases compensated for losses experienced during the 1970s. 

Except for engineering and mathematics, the proportion of new doctorates taking jobs 
in colleges and universities was substantially lower in 1990 than it had been in 1970. 



Percentage of new doctorate recipients with definite empioyment pians in the United States 
who had job commitments at colleges and universities, by field of study: Selected years of 
dvoctorate 1970-90 



Year of 
doctorate 


All 
fields 


Humanities 


Social/ 
behavioral 
sciences 


Life 
sciences 


Physical 
sciences 


Mathematics 


Engineering 


Education 


1970 


68.1 


96.1 


80.3 


70.9 


38.2 


80.3 


28.6 


70.9 


1972 


67.7 


94.0 


76.6 


68.8 


45.5 


78.7 


27.0 


63.5 


1974 


62.6 


91.0 


71.2 


66.0 


32.3 


77.1 


21.1 


58.5 


1976 


60.5 


90.0 


OO.U 


61.7 


31 .C 


-7-7 O 

/ / .U 


<^-7 n 


54.7 


1978 


56.9 


85.3 


61.3 


61.4 


24.9 


71.4 


25.6 


52.5 


1980 


52.6 


80.7 


54.6 


53.8 


20.1 


72.1 


26.5 


50.0 


1982 


50.3 


82.7 


52.5 


50.3 


19.2 


74.6 


26.2 


45.9 


1984 


50.7 


81.9 


50.2 


45.1 


22.5 


79.4 


31.7 


43.9 


1986 


50.3 


80.4 


48.9 


45.8 


20.6 


76.5 


32.6 


45.0 


1988 


51. q 


82.7 


50.9 


49.8 


23.3 


81.5 


32.8 


44.4 


1990 


51.9 


84.9 


52.8 


47.1 


20.8 


81.1 


26.0 


46.8 



NOTE: Computer science and other technical/professional fields are included in the total but are not shown. 



* This indicator pertains only to definite employment committments in the United States. A "definite commitment" is defined as a signed contract, 
acceptance of a formal offer, etc. Jobs in higher education include those in teaching, research, and administration but not postdoctoral 
fellowships. 

SOURCE: National Research Council, Doctorate Records File, Survey of Earned Doctorates, unpublished tabulations. 
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Percentage of new doctorate recipients with definite employment plans in the 
United States who had job commitments in higher education, by field of study: 

Years of doctorate 1970-1990 



Percent 

100 -1 



80 - 



60 - 



40 



20 - 



Mathematics 



Life sciences 




Engineering 



0 ^1 r 



— \ 1 1 r— 

1970 1972 1974 1976 



100 



80 



60 



40 



20 



~i I — I — I 1 — I r— ! 1 1 1 \ T"" 0 

1978 1980 1982 1984 1986 1988 1990 



Percent 

Humanities 



80 - 



60 



40 - 



20 - 




Education 



i I I I I 1 — 

1970 1972 1974 1976 



1978 



— 1 \ 1 \ 1 — 

1980 1982 1984 



1986 1988 



100 



- 80 



- 60 



- 40 



20 



1990 



SOURCE: National Research Council, Doctorate Records File, Surs/ey of Earr^ed Doctorates. 
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Age of doctorct0 holders employed In colleges and universities, by field 

► Betweei x97^ and 1989, the proportion of doctorate holders employed in 4-year 
colleges awi universities who were aged 55 or older increased significantly in all 
fields except the computer sciences. 
Increases were greatest in the physical 
sciences, mathematics, and 
engineering. 

* In 1989, the proportion of doctorate 
holders aged 55 or older was higher 
among those employed in academic 
settings than among those with 
nonacademic jobs in all fields except 
the computer sciences. This was a 
change from 1977 when there were no 

significant age differences between the two employed groups, except among 
engineers. 



Data showing changes in the proportion of 
academically employed doctorate holders 
aged 56 or older provide Information about 
the aging of the academic labor force. They 
can alert policymakers and administrators to 
problems that might result such as faculty 
shortages, should large numbers of faculty 
/ decide to retire In the near future. 



Percentage of doctorate holders aged 55 or older, by type of employer and field of study: 
Selected years 1977-1990 



Type of employer and field 


1977 


1979 


1981 


1983 


1985 


1987 


1989 


4-year colleges and universities 














27 


Humanities 


20 


20 


21 


23 


24 


26 


Social and behavioral sciences 


17 


18 


20 


22 


22 


22 


24 


Life sciences 


15 


16 


17 


19 


19 


20 


21 


Physical sciences 


14 


17 


19 


20 


22 


24 


26 


Mathematics 


11 


13 


14 


16 


18 


19 


21 


Computer sciences 


6 


9 


13 


14 


12 


13 


13 


Engineering 


14 


16 


20 


20 


23 


25 


25 


Other employers 












16 


18 


Humanities 


18 


16 


15 


13 


15 


Social and behavioral sciences 


17 


16 


17 


17 


18 


18 


18 


Life sciences 


16 


17 


17 


17 


17 


16 


16 


Physical sciences 


15 


16 


18 


18 


19 


17 


19 


Mathematics 


9 


18 


14 


14 


16 


14 


12 


Computer sciences 


5 


5 


6 


7 


6 


9 


11 


Engineefing 


10 


12 


12 


13 


14 


15 


18 



SOURCt: National Research Council Survey of Ooctorate Recipients, various years. 
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Percentage of doctorate ttolders aged 55 or older, by field of study 
and type of employer: Selected years 1977-1989 



By field of study: 
4-year colleges and universiities 




30 
25 
20 
(5 
10 
5 



1985 



1987 



1989 



Humanities 



Social/behavioral Life 
sciences sciences 



Physical sciencea Matliematics Engineering 



Percent 
30 -1 



25 



20 - 



15 - 



10 



5 - 



By type of employer and field of study: 
1989 




30 
25 



- 20 



15 



10 



- 5 



Humanities Social/behavioral Life sciences Physical sciences Mathematics Engineering 
sciences 

4-year colleges ^ , 
and universities B ""^P'^^^^^ 



SOURCE: National Research Council, Survey of Doctorate Recipients, van :)us years. 
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Table 1-1 Percentage enrolled in school, by age: October 1972-1990 



Age 





7 


A 


<j 


A 

o 


7 


o 
0 


y 


1 n 
ID 


1 V/Z 


16.8 


34.0 


85.7 


98.5 


99.6 


99 9 


99.8 


100.0 


1 V/o 


14,8 


35. 1 


86.8 


98.9 


99.7 


99.7 


99.8 


99.7 


1974 


20.0 


38.3 


89.9 


99.1 


99.7 


99.8 


99.8 


99.8 


1 V/O 


22,1 


41.5 


90.9 


99.4 


99.9 


99.8 


100.0 


99.9 


1 V/O 


20,8 


42.7 


92.3 


99.6 


99.8 


99.8 


99.9 


99.9 


19/7 


22.0 


43.2 


92.4 


99 5 


99.9 


99.9 


99.9 


99.9 


1978 


25.7 


44.7 


92.1 


99.1 


99.6 


99.8 


99.9 


99.4 


1979 


25.4 


46.1 


93.0 


99.2 


99.4 


99.6 


99.9 


99.8 


1980 


27.6 


47.2 


93.2 


99.4 


99.5 


99.5 


99.7 


99.6 


1981 


27.6 


45.4 


90.2 


98.9 


99.6 


99.7 


99.7 


99.9 


1982 


276 


46.1 


91.5 


99.4 


99.8 


99.6 


99.8 


99.9 


1983 


282 


47.6 


92.6 


99.0 


99.5 


99.7 


99.6 


99.8 


1984 


285 


46.5 


91.4 


99.1 


99.6 


99.2 


99.4 


99.7 


1985 


29.2 


49.5 


93.9 


99.1 


99.6 


99.8 


99.7 


99.7 


1986 


29.3 


49.5 


91.8 


99.4 


99.8 


99.8 


99.8 


99.8 


1987 


28.6 


47.9 


91.3 


99.0 


99.5 


99.7 


99.6 


99.4 


1988 


27.6 


49.2 


92.6 


99.3 


99.7 


99.6 


99.6 


99.9 


1989 


27.1 


51.2 


91.8 


98.4 


98.9 


99.4 


99.4 


99.4 


1990 


32.6 


56.1 


93.2 


99.8 


99.5 


99.9 


99.6 


99.6 



) 1 1 


1 o 

\/ 


13 


14 


15 


16 


17 


18 


) 99.8 


99.9 


998 


98.6 


97.7 


93.8 


85.6 


57.5 


' 99.9 


99.8 


99.7 


98.6 


97.1 


93.2 


84.5 


52.2 


\ 100.0 


100.0 


99.9 


98.8 


97.6 


93.7 


82.9 


53.2 


> 99.8 


99.8 


99.6 


98.9 


98.1 


94.3 


84.3 


56.2 


99.8 


99.8 


99.9 


98.8 


98.2 


93.3 


86.2 


53.0 


99.8 


99.7 


99.0 


100.0 


98.3 


93.9 


84.9 


56.9 


99.6 


99.6 


99.6 


99.3 




QA 1 


oo.u 




99.8 


99.5 


99^9 


99 J 


98.0 


94.4 


85.3 


55.9 


99.7 


99.3 


99.7 


987 


98.5 


93.9 


85.2 


54.6 


99.7 


996 


99.9 


99.0 


97.7 


94.6 


87.3 


57.9 


99.8 


99.9 


99.5 


98.8 


98.9 


94.6 


88.1 


57.1 


99.7 


99.9 


99.7 


99.0 


98.5 


96.3 


88.6 


58.4 


99.7 


99.6 


99.7 


98.3 


97.8 


95.3 


88.5 


58.6 


99.8 


99.9 


99.7 


98.4 


98.5 


94.9 


88.6 


59.7 


99.5 


99.7 


99.8 


98.2 


97.9 


95.5 


89.6 


61.0 


99.0 


99.7 


99.3 


98.9 


98.2 


95.4 


38.1 


62.2 


99.6 


99.6 


99.7 


99.3 


98.5 


94.6 


88.8 


62.8 


99.5 


99.2 


99.6 


99.5 


98.2 


96.0 


89.6 


61.6 


99.6 


99.7 


99.6 


99.6 


98.4 


95.6 


89.5 


64.4 



October 



1972 
19^'< 
1974 
1975 
1976 
1977 
1978 
1979 
1980 
1981 
1982 
1983 
1984 
1985 
1986 
1987 
1988 
1989 
1990 



Age 



19 



42.7 
40.2 
39.4 
42.9 
44 8 
41.8 
42.7 
41.3 
430 
43.4 
43.4 
466 
43.1 
45.7 
49.6 
48.8 
47.8 
50.6 
50.6 



20 



21 



22 



23 



24 



25 



37.8 
33.4 
33.4 
36.5 
37.1 
37.1 
33.7 
35.1 
33.9 
36.5 
38.9 
35.8 
37.7 
38.3 
36 8 
42.3 
42.1 
39.0 
42.9 



31.2 
30.2 
31.6 
31.6 
30.9 
32.9 
28.6 
30.0 
30.6 
29.7 
32.7 
32.5 
31.4 
33.8 
30.6 
34.9 
36.0 
38.0 
36.4 



20.5 
19.0 
20.1 
21.9 
22.3 
21.8 
21.9 
21.1 
22.3 
21.9 
22.2 
24.1 
22.5 
22.4 
25.4 
23.2 
?5.4 
27.9 
28.1 



16.9 
14.4 
15.9 
17.8 
16.7 
17.6 
16.2 
17.3 
16.7 
16.4 
17.2 
16.4 
17.2 
15.7 
16.4 
17.2 
17.1 
18.5 
19.2 



15.2 
15.5 
13.8 
14.5 
16.1 
15.4 
14.7 
13.7 
13.5 
14.2 
13.8 
13.4 
13.8 
13.4 
13.8 
12.7 
13.2 
14.2 
16.2 



13.8 
12.6 
14.0 
14.2 
13.4 
15.2 
11.8 
13.5 
12.0 
11.6 
12.6 
13.0 
11.4 
12.0 
11.3 
12.7 
10.1 
12.6 
11.8 



26 



11.9 
11.1 
11.5 

i2.2 
12.4 
12.9 
11.0 
12.4 
11.2 
10.7 
11.4 
11.1 

9.9 
10.3 
10.4 

9.7 

9.4 
10.2 
11.7 



27 



9.9 
9.5 
10.6 
10.8 
11.5 
10.7 
10.0 
9.8 
10.0 
9.2 
9.4 
9.9 
10.4 
9.6 
10.2 
8.6 
7.9 
9.3 
9.7 



28 



8.4 
9.9 
11.0 
11.4 
10.2 
11.7 
9.4 
10.3 
8.8 
9.3 
9.2 
8.6 
8.8 
9.7 
9.3 
7.3 
7.5 
7.9 
8.7 



29 



30 



9.1 
6.1 
7.7 
9.4 
9.7 
10.9 
6.6 
9.0 
7.9 
8.1 
9.5 
9.1 
7.8 
9.1 
7.8 
7.1 
6.8 
6.9 
6.9 



7.1 
6.5 
7.7 
9.6 
8.1 
9.7 
8.9 
9.0 
8.0 
8.7 
7.4 
8.6 
6.9 
7.9 
7.6 
6.6 
6.4 
6.7 
6.5 



31 



32 



6.8 
5.3 
7.0 
7.5 
8.2 
9.0 
7.9 
7.0 
8.2 
8.3 
8.1 
7.7 
8.0 
7.2 
7.6 
5.5 
6.0 
6.3 
7.6 



6.7 
5.6 
7.0 
7.9 
7.7 
8.1 
7.1 
8.1 
6.5 
8.0 
7.0 
7.7 
7.1 
6.3 
6.8 
6.2 
6.0 
4.9 
5.5 



33 



5.9 
4.7 
7.4 
7.9 
6.7 
6.5 
5.7 
7.2 
6.8 
6.7 
6.3 
6.9 
5.8 
6.7 
6.3 
5.6 
6.2 
5.2 
4.2 



34 



5.6 

4.7 

6.5 

6.7 

5.4 

6.7 

4.2 

5.6 

6.3 

6.2 

6.1 

5.6 

6.0 

6.4 

5.5 

5.3 

5.1 

5.4 

5.4 



NOTE- School enrollment includes nursery schools, regular elementary and secondary schools, and colleges and universities 
excludes attendance at day-care centers and less than 2-year colleges and other postsecondary institutions. 
SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, October Current Population Survey. 
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Table 1-2 Standaid errors of estimated percentages in table 1-1 



October 





3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


10 


11 


12 


13 


14 


15 


16 


17 


18 


1972 


0.9 


1.2 


0.9 


0.3 


0.2 


0.1 


0.1 


0.0 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.3 


0.3 


0.5 


0.8 


1.1 


1973 


0.9 


1.2 


0.8 


0.3 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


n.i 


0.3 


04 


0.6 


0.8 


1.1 


1974 


1.0 


1.2 


0.7 


0.2 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.0 


0.0 


0.1 


0.2 


0.3 


0.5 


0.8 


1.1 


1975 


11 


1.2 


0.7 


0.2 


0.1 


0.1 


0.0 


0 1 


0.1 


0.1 


c.l 


0.2 


0 3 


0.5 


0.8 


1.1 


1976 


1.1 


1.2 


0.6 


0.2 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.2 


0.3 


0.6 


0.8 


1.1 


1977 


1.1 


1.3 


0./ 


0.2 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0,1 


0.2 


0.0 


0.3 


0.5 


0.8 


1.1 


1978 


1.1 


1.3 


0.7 


0.2 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.2 


0.1 


0.2 


0.1 


0.2 


0.3 


0.5 


0.8 


1.1 


1979 


1.1 


1.3 


0.7 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.2 


0.1 


0.2 


0.3 


0.5 


0.8 


1.1 


1980 


1.2 


1.3 


0.7 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.3 


0.3 


06 


0.8 


1.1 


1981 


1.1 


1.3 


0.8 


0.3 


0.2 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.2 


0.4 


0.5 


0.8 


1 . 1 


1982 


1.2 


1.3 


0.8 


0.2 


0.1 


02 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.2 


0.3 


0.3 


0.6 


0.3 


1.2 


1983 


1.2 


1.3 


0.7 


0.3 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


0.1 


0.2 


0 1 


0.1 


0.2 


0.3 


0.5 


0.8 


1.2 


1984 


1.1 


1.3 


0.7 


0.3 


0.2 


02 


0.2 


0.2 


0.1 


0.2 


0.1 


0.3 


0.4 


0.5 


0.8 


1.2 


1985 


1.2 


1.3 


U.6 


0.2 


0.2 


0.1 


0.1 


0.2 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.3 


0.3 


0.6 


0.8 


1.2 


1986 


;.2 


1.3 


0.7 


0.2 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.2 


0.1 


0.1 


0.3 


0.4 


0.5 


0.8 


1.2 


1987 


1.2 


1.3 


0.7 


0.3 


0 2 


0.1 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


0.1 


0.2 


0.3 


0.3 


0.5 


0.8 


1.2 


1988 


1.2 


1.4 


0.7 


C.2 


0.1 


0.2 


0.2 


0.1 


C.2 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


0.4 


0.6 


0.9 


1.3 


1989 


1.2 


1.4 


0.8 


0.3 


0.3 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


0.3 


0.2 


0.2 


0.4 


O.o 


0.9 




1990 


1.3 


1.4 


0.7 


C.l 


0.2 


0.1 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


0 1 


0.2 


0.2 


0.4 


0.6 


0.9 


1.4 



October 



Age 





19 


20 


21 


22 


23 


24 


25 


26 


27 


28 


29 


30 


31 


32 


33 


34 


1972 


1.2 


1.2 


1.1 


1.0 


0.9 


0.9 


0.8 


0.9 


0.8 


0.8 


0.8 


0.7 


0.7 


0.7 


0.7 


0.7 


1973 


1.1 


1.1 


1.1 


1.0 


0.8 


0.9 


0.8 


0.8 


0.8 


0.8 


0.7 


0.6 


0.6 


0.7 


0.6 


0.6 


1974 


1.; 


1.1 


1.1 


1.0 


0.9 


0.8 


0.9 


0.8 


0.7 


0.8 


0.7 


0.7 


0.7 


0.7 


0.7 


0.7 


1975 


1.1 


1.1 


1.1 


1.0 


0.9 


0.8 


0.9 


0.8 


0.8 


0.7 


0.8 


0.8 


0.7 


0.7 


0.7 


0.7 


1976 


1.1 


1.1 


1.1 


1.0 


0.9 


0.9 


0.8 


0.8 


0.8 


0.7 


0.7 


0.7 


0.7 


0.7 


0.7 


0.6 


1977 


1.1 


1 ] 


1.1 


1.0 


0.9 


0.9 


0.9 


0.8 


0.8 


0.8 


0.8 


0.7 


0.8 


0.8 


0.7 


0.7 


1978 


1.1 


1.1 


l.C 


1.0 


0.9 


0.8 


0.8 


0.7 


0.7 


0.7 


0.7 


0.7 


0.6 


0.7 


0.6 


0.6 


1979 


1.1 


1.1 


1.0 


0.9 


0.9 


0.8 


0.8 


0.8 


0.7 


0.7 


0.7 


0 7 


0.6 


0.7 


0.7 


0.6 


1980 


1.1 


1.1 


1 1 


1.0 


0.9 


0.8 


0.8 


0.8 


0.7 


0.7 


0.6 


0.6 


0.7 


0.6 


0.6 


0.6 


1981 


1.2 


1.1 


1.0 


0.9 


0.8 


0.8 


0.7 


0.7 


0.7 


0.7 


0.6 


0.7 


0.7 


0.7 


0.6 


0.6 


1982 


1.2 


1.2 


1.1 


1.0 


0.9 


0.8 


0.8 


0.8 


0.7 


0.7 


0.7 


0.6 


0.7 


0.7 


0.6 


0.6 


1983 


1.2 


1.2 


1,1 


1.0 


0.9 


0.8 


0.8 


0.7 


0,7 


0.7 


0.7 


0.7 


0.7 


0.7 


0.6 


0.6 


1984 


1.2 


1.2 


1.1 


1.0 


0.9 


0.8 


07 


0.7 


0.7 


0.7 


0.6 


0.6 


0.7 


0.6 


0.6 


0.6 


1985 


1.3 


1.2 


1.2 


1.0 


0.9 


0.8 


0.8 


0.7 


0.7 


0.7 


0.7 


0.6 


0.6 


0.6 


0.6 


0.6 


1986 


1.3 


1.2 


1,2 


1.1 


0.9 


0.8 


0.7 


0.7 


0.7 


0.7 


0.6 


0.6 


0.6 


0.6 


0.6 


C.5 


1987 


1.3 


1.3 


1.2 


1.1 


0.9 


0.8 


0.8 


0.7 


0.6 


0.6 


0.6 


0.6 


0.5 


0.6 


0.5 


0.5 


1988 


1 A 


1.4 


1.3 


1.2 


1.0 


0.9 


0.8 


0.8 


0.7 


0.7 


0.6 


0.6 


0.6 


0,6 


0.6 


0.6 


1989 


1.4 


1.4 


1.4 


1 3 


1.1 


0.9 


0.9 


0.8 


0.7 


0.7 


06 


0.6 


0.6 


0.5 


0.6 


0.6 


1990 


1,4 


1.4 


1.3 


1.3 


1.1 


1.0 


0.9 


0.8 


0.8 


0,7 


0.6 


0.6 


0.7 


0.6 


0.5 


0.6 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commeice, Bureau of the Census, October Current Population Survey. 
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Table 2-1 Enrollment rate (percentage enrolled) of 3- and 4-year-olds in pre-K and 
kindergarten, by race/ethnicity: October 1974-4989 (3-year average) 



October 




Enrc'led in pre-K 






Enrolled in kindergarten 




- 

Total 


White 


Biack 


Hispanic 


Total" 


Wtiite 


Black 


Hispanic 


1974 


21.3 


21.6 


21.1 


15.6 


6.8 


6.1 


9.5 


8.2 


1975 


23.0 


23.6 


22.2 


15.8 


7.5 


6.7 


10.3 


9.1 


1976 


24.1 


24,7 


23.9 


15.4 


7.6 


6.6 


108 


7.5 


1977 


25.4 


26.1 


25.8 


15.4 


7.1 


6.4 


11.0 


6.0 


1978 


27.3 


27.9 


27.6 


16.2 


6.5 


5.5 


11.3 


4.8 


1979 


29.2 


29.8 


28.9 


20.9 


6.2 


5.4 


10.9 


4.9 


1980 


29.7 


30.7 


28.0 


20.6 


6.2 


■<.■■ 5.3 


10.6 


5.8 


1981 


30.4 


32.3 


28.4 


18.7 


6.0 


5.1 


9.5 


6.3 


1982 


30.6 


32.8 


28.7 


15.7 


6.1 


54 


8.5 


7.7 


1983 


30.7 


32.9 


28.9 


15.3 


6.0 


5.2 


8.9 


8.0 


1984 


31.2 


33.6 


28.7 


17.4 


6.4 


5.4 


10.5 


7.7 


1985 


31.9 


34.6 


28.6 


19.2 


6.1 


4.8 


11.4 


7.6 


1986 


32.4 


35.5 


27.4 


20.3 


6.3 


4.7 


12.1 


8.3 


1987 


32.5 


36.1 


25.9 


18.7 


6.0 


4.3 


10.4 


9.1 


1988 


33.0 


36 S 


26.7 


18.0 


5.5 


4.1 


9.6 


7.6 


1939 


36.0 


39.9 


30.4 


19.6 


4.5 


3.7 


7.5 


6.1 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of ttie Census, October Current Population Survey. 



Table 2-2 Enrollment rate (percentage enrolled) of 5-year-olds in pre-K, kindergarten, 
and grades 1 or 2, by race/ethnicity: October 1974-1989 (3-year average) 



Enrolled In pre-K Enrolled in kindergarten Enrolled in grades 1 or 2 



October 


Total 


White 


Black 


His- 
panic 


Total 


White 


Black 


His- 
panic 


Total 


White 


Black 


Hispanic 


1974 


2.7 


2.5 


4.3 


3.0 


76.0 


77.7 


69.2 


69.5 


10.2 


9.5 


12..5 


12.1 


1975 


2,8 


2.6 


3.7 


2.5 


77.7 


79.3 


71.4 


74.1 


10.3 


9.3 


14.0 


10.6 


1976 


3.0 


2.9 


3.7 


2.6 


78.7 


80.0 


73.8 


76.0 


9.9 


9.0 


13.9 


9.2 


1977 


3,0 


3.0 


3.5 


1.6 


78.9 


79.9 


74.6 


78.5 


lU.O 


9.4 


12.9 


8,0 


1978 


3,5 


3.4 


4.1 


1.8 


79.1 


80.4 


74.6 


76.6 


9.4 


8.6 


15.0 


57 


1979 


34 


3.4 


4.0 


0.8 


80.0 


81.5 


74.7 


77.5 


8.8 


7.7 


12.7 


6.8 


1980 


3.4 


3.5 


3.3 


24 


80.0 


81.8 


75.5 


73.1 


8.1 


6.5 


13.3 


7.4 


1981 


3.2 


3.5 


3.1 


1.7 


80.2 


81.9 


76.1 


74.0 


7.7 


6.3 


12.5 


10.3 


1982 


4.1 


4.6 


3.0 


2.7 


79.2 


60.7 


75.1 


74.5 


7.6 


6.2 


13.1 


9.4 


1983 


4.4 


4.9 


3.2 


2.5 


79.5 


80.6 


76.0 


76.6 


7.4 


6.1 


11.5 


10.4 


1984 


4.9 


5.3 


3.5 


3.3 


80.1 


81.5 


76.5 


76.9 


7.1 


5.8 


11.1 


10.7 


1985 


44 


4.8 


3.0 


3.1 


81.4 


82.6 


79.4 


77.6 


6.1 


4.9 


9.1 


9.5 


1986 


5.4 


6.1 


2.4 


4.6 


81.0 


81.6 


82.1 


76.3 


5.7 


4.6 


85 


8.1 


1987 


6.1 


6.9 


2.5 


5.3 


80.4 


81.1 


80.6 


77.5 


5.4 


3.9 


9.8 


7.0 


1998 


7.1 


8.1 


3.4 


5.9 


79.3 


80.1 


79.1 


75.8 


5.6 


4.0 


10.3 


8,0 


1989 


7.7 


8.7 


5.2 


5.2 


79.6 


80.7 


77.6 


77.8 


5.3 


3.5 


9.7 


7,6 



NOTE: State laws specify, variously, ttie minimum age students have to be on specific dates, usually some montns after the 
start of the school year, to enter a specific grade, 

SOUt^CE: U,S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, October Current Population Survey. 
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Table 2-3 Standard errors for estimated percentages in table 2-1 



Survey Year 



Total 



1974 

1975 

1976 

1977 

1978 

1979 

1980 

1981 

1982 

1983 

1984 

1985 

1986 

1987 

1986 

1989 



0.5 

0.5 

0.5 

0.5 

0.5 

0.5 

0.5 

0.5 

0.6 

0.6 

0.6 

0.6 

0.6 

0.6 

0.5 

0.5 



Enrolled in pre-K 



White 



0.5 

0.6 

0.6 

0.6 

0.6 

0.6 

0.6 

0.6 

0.7 

0.7 

0.7 

0.7 

0.7 

0.7 

0.6 

0.7 



Black 



1.3 
1.3 
1.4 

1.4 

1.5 
1.5 
1.5 
1.4 
1.5 
1.5 
1.5 
1.5 
1.5 
1.4 
1.4 
1.4 



Hisponic 



1.7 

1.7 

1.7 

1.7 

2.1 

2.1 

2.0 

1.6 

1.6 

1.6 

1.6 

1.6 

1.5 

1.4 

1.3 

1.4 



Total 



0.3 
0.3 

0.3 
0.3 
0.3 
0.3 
0.3 
0.3 
0.3 
0.3 
0.3 
0.3 
0.3 
0.3 
0.3 
0.2 



Enrolled In kindergarten 



Wtilte 



0.3 

0.3 

0.3 

0.3 

0.3 

0.3 

0.3 

0.3 

0.3 

0.3 

0.3 

0.3 

0.3 

0.3 

0.3 

0.3 



Black 



0.9 
1.0 
1.0 
1.0 
1.0 
1.0 
1.0 
0.9 
0.9 
0.9 
1.0 
1.0 

1.1 

1.0 
0 9 
0.8 



Hispanic 



1.3 

1.3 

1.2 

1.1 

1.2 

1.1 

1.1 

1.0 

1.1 

1.2 

1.1 

1.0 

1.0 

1.1 

0.9 

0.8 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Cor^r^erce. Bureau of the Census. October Current Population Survey. 



Table 2-4 Standard errors for estimated percentages in table 2-2 



"Enrolled In pre-K E nrolled in kindergarte n Enro lled in grades 1 or 2 

'vea7 ~rwhlte Black White Black Total White Black Hispanic 



1974 0.2 0.2 0.8 1.3 

1975 0.2 0.3 0.7 1.1 

1976 0.2 0.3 0.7 11 

1977 0.2 0.3 0.7 0.9 

1978 0.3 0 3 0.8 11 

1979 0.3 0.3 0.6 0 7 

1980 0.3 0.3 0.7 1 1 

1981 0.3 0.3 0.7 0.8 

1982 0.3 0.4 0.7 10 

1983 0.3 0.4 0.7 10 

1984 0.3 0.4 0.8 11 

1985 0.3 0.4 0.7 1.0 

1986 0.3 0 4 0.6 12 

1987 0.3 0.4 0.6 12 

1988 0.4 0.5 0.8 14 

1989 0.4 0.5 0.9 13 



0.6 


0.7 


1.8 


2.7 


0.6 


0.6 


1.7 


2.5 


0.6 


0.6 


1.7 


2.4 


0.6 


0.7 


1.7 


2.3 


0.6 


0.7 


1.7 


2.9 


0.6 


0.7 


1.7 


2.8 


0.6 


0.7 


1.7 


2.8 


0.6 


0.7 


1.7 


2.2 


0.6 


0.7 


1.8 


2.3 


0.6 


0.7 


1.8 


2.2 


0.6 


0.7 


1.7 


2.2 


0.6 


0.7 


1.6 


2.0 


0.6 


0.7 


1.5 


2.0 


0.6 


0.7 


1.5 


1.9 


0.6 


0.8 


1.7 


2.2 


0.6 


0.7 


1.8 


2.1 



1.3 


1.5 


3.7 


5.4 


1.3 


1.5 


3.5 


53 


1.3 


1.5 


3.6 


5.3 


1.4 


1.6 


3.6 


5.4 


1.4 


1.6 


3.7 


5.4 


1.4 


1.6 


3.7 


5.4 


1.4 


1.6 


3.7 


5.0 


1.4 


1.7 


3.7 


4.8 


1.5 


1.8 


3.9 


4.9 


1.5 


1.7 


4.0 


5.1 


1.4 


1.7 


3.9 


4.9 


1.4 


1.7 


3.8 


4.8 


1.4 


1.7 


3.8 


4.4 


1.4 


1.7 


3.8 


4.4 


1.5 


1.9 


4.1 


4.9 


1.5 


1.9 


4.0 


4.8 



SOURCE: U.S. Departr^ent of Comr^erce. Bureau of the Census. October Current Population Survey. 
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Table 3-1 



Percentage of 8-year-olds 1 or more years below modal grade, by /ace/ 
ethnicity and sex: 1974-1989 (3-year average) 



Year 



1974 
1976 
1976 
1977 
1978 
1979 
1980 
1981 
1982 
1983 
1984 
1985 
1986 
1987 
1988 
1989 



Total 



Male 



17.8 
17.5 
16.6 
17.1 
18.6 
19.8 
20.7 
21.5 
23.0 
23.8 
24.2 
24.8 
25.6 
26.9 
28,0 
28.1 



Female 



12.2 
12.7 
12.6 
12.9 
13.1 
14.2 
15.1 
16.4 
16.5 
16.9 
17.6 
18.4 
19.4 
19.9 
21.0 
21.7 



White 



Male 



16.7 

17.2 

16.6 

16.5 

17.6 

18.6 

19.9 

20.5 

22.8 

23.1 

24.1 

23.6 

25.7 

264 

28.1 

27.9 



Female 



10.9 

11.2 

113 

11.4 

12.3 

13.2 

14.2 

14.9 

15.2 

15.6 

159 

16.8 

18,0 

18.9 

20.4 

20.6 



Black 



Male 



21.0 
17.4 
16.9 
18,2 
21.5 
21.9 
21.8 
22.7 
22.8 
26.9 
26.8 
v32 6 
29.6 
29.5 
26.8 
27.0 



Female 



14.4 
15.9 
15.1 
15.6 
14,3 
15.1 
15.6 
17.8 
16.2 
17.7 
19.2 
20.2 
23.7 
24.5 
24.7 
25.4 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce. Bureau of tt^e Census. October Current Population Survey 



Hispanic 



Male 



27.2 

24.6 

18.7 

21.8 

24.0 

31,8 

29.0 

28.7 

26.1 

25.5 

23.1 

24.6 

24.0 

29.7 

31.7 

32.7 



Female 



23.1 

23.8 

22.1 

23.8 

23.1 

26.4 

24.3 

25.0 

23.1 

26.0 

27.3 

28.2 

21.1 

19.2 

20.2 

25.5 



Table 3-2 Percentage of 13-year-olds 1 or more years below modal grade, by race/ 
ethnicity and sex: 1974-1989 (3-year average) 



Year 



Total 



Male 



1974 
1975 
1976 
1977 
1978 
1979 
1980 
1981 
1982 
1983 
1984 
1985 
1986 
1987 
1988 
1989 



26.9 

25.1 

24.0 

23.4 

23.6 

24.6 

25.8 

27.9 

30.3 

31.8 

32.4 

31.3 

32.9 

33.6 

35.3 

35.9 



Female 



18.1 

17.2 

16.7 

16.1 

16.6 

17.0 

18.6 

19.7 

21.1 

21.8 

22.4 

23.4 

24.2 

24.1 

24.8 

25.6 



White 



Male 



24.1 
23.1 
22.6 
21.9 
21.6 
22.1 
23.0 
24.8 
26.8 
27.6 
27.9 
26.7 
28.2 
29.5 
31.8 
32.4 



Female 



15.3 
14.4 
14.1 
13.4 
13.8 
14.2 
15.7 
16.0 
17.8 
183 
1' 9 
18.9 

2n.o 

2U.2 
20.7 
21.1 



Male 



41.7 

•35.3 

29.6 

30.5 

32.9 

35.5 

37.2 

39.6 

44.6 

46.6 

46.7 

44.0 

J3.8 

42.7 

45.4 

49.? 



Black 



Hispanic 



Female 



Male 



SOURCE 



27.0 

24.9 

24.2 

23.1 

26.3 

24.7 

26.8 

29.6 

30.8 

30.4 

32.1 

34.8 

35.5 

34.2 

35.9 

38.0 



35.4 
32.9 
34.5 
30.9 
32.5 
34.1 
35.3 
36.1 
41 3 
46.4 
49.4 
46.5 
50.0 
49.5 
46.6 
42.9 



U.S. Department of Commerce. Bureau of the Census. October Current Population Survey. 



Female 

33.5 

33.9 

29.9 

31.9 

30.3 

35.3 

33.5 

34.7 

33.5 

38.3 

36.5 

40.2 

35.2 

35.9 

36.3 

37.8 
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Table 3-3 Standard errors for estimated percentages in table 3-1 



Total White Black Hispanic 
Year 





IVIUItf 
















1974 


0.7 


0.6 


0.8 


0.7 


12 


1.9 


0.6 


'J C 

0.0 


1975 


0.7 


0.7 


0.8 


0.7 


2.1 


2.0 


3.5 


0.6 


1976 


0.7 


0.7 


0.8 


0.7 


2.1 


2.0 


3.1 


3.7 


1977 


0.7 


0.7 


0.8 


0./ 


o 1 
2.1 






6.1 


1978 


0.8 


0.7 


O.b 


0.7 


2.2 


1.9 


4.1 


4.4 


1979 


0.8 


0.7 


0.9 


0.8 


2.2 


2.0 


4.5 


4.1 


1980 


0.8 


0.7 


0.9 


0.8 


2.3 


2.0 


4.1 


3.7 


1981 


0.8 


0.8 


1.0 


0.9 


2.4 


2.2 


3.4 


3.1 


1982 


0.9 


0.8 




0.9 


2.5 


2.3 


3.4 


3.2 


1983 


0.9 


0.8 




1.0 


2.7 


2.3 


34 


3.3 


1984 


0.9 


0.8 




1.0 


2.7 


2.3 


3.2 


3.3 


1985 


0.9 


0.9 




1.0 


2.8 


2.3 


3.2 


3.3 


1986 


0.9 


0.9 




1.0 


2.6 


2.4 


3.1 


2.9 


1987 


0.9 


0.9 




1.0 


2.6 


2.5 


3.2 


2.7 


1988 


1.0 


0.9 


].2 


1.1 


2.7 


2.7 


3.4 


3.0 


1989 


1.0 


0.9 


1.2 


1.1 


2.7 


2.7 


3.3 


3.2 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, October Current Population Survey. 



Table 3-4 Standard errors for estimated percentages in table 3-2 



Total White Black Hispanic 
Year — 





Male 


Female 


Male 


Female 


Male 


Female 


Male 


Female 


1974 


0.8 


0.7 


0.9 


0.7 


2.6 


2.3 


3.8 


3.8 


1975 


0.8 


0.7 


0.8 


0.7 


2.5 


2.2 


3.7 


3.7 


1976 


0.8 


0.7 


0.8 


0.7 


2.4 


2.2 


4.0 


3.6 


1977 


0.8 


0.7 


0.5 


0.7 


2.4 


2.2 


3.9 


3.8 


1978 


0.8 


0.7 


0.9 


0.7 


2.4 


2.3 


4.9 


4.7 


1979 


0.8 


0.7 


0.9 


0.8 


2.5 


2.3 


4.8 


4.8 


1980 


0.8 


0.8 


0.9 


0.8 


2.6 


2.4 


4.3 


4.3 


1981 


0.9 


0.8 


1.0 


0.8 


2.6 


2 5 


3.5 


3.5 


1982 


0.9 


0.8 


1.0 


0.9 


2.9 


2.6 


3.7 


3.6 


1983 


0.9 


0.9 


1.0 


0.9 


2.8 


2.6 


3.8 


3,8 


1984 


1.0 


0.9 


1.1 


10 


2.9 


2.7 


3.7 


3.9 


1985 


1.0 


09 


1.1 


1.0 


2.9 


2.7 


3.6 


3.8 


1986 


1.0 


0.9 


1.1 


1.1 


2.9 


2.8 


3.4 


3.6 


1987 


1 0 


0.9 


1.2 


1.1 


2.9 


2.8 


3.5 


3.5 


1988 


11 


1.0 


1.3 


1.2 


3.2 


3.0 


3.9 


3.8 


1989 


1.1 


1.0 


1.3 


1.2 


3.2 


30 


3.9 


3.8 



SOURCE: U.S. Department ot Commerce, Bureau of the Census, October Current Population Survey. 
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Table 4-1 Standard errors for texi table for Indicator 4 



Language spoken 



Enrolled In 
School 



1979 



1989 



Number 
below 
modal grade 



Percent 
below 
modal grade 



Enrolled In 
School 



Number Percent 
below below 
modal grade moda! grade 



(In thousands) 



All children 

Speak other language at home 

Total' 

Spanish 

All other European 
languages 
Asian languages 
All other languages 

Limited English proficient 

Total 

Spanish 

All other European 
languages 
Asian languages 
All other languages 



25 



9 
7 

3 
4 
3 



6 
5 

0 
1 

0 



86 



28 
24 

11 
8 

(2) 



15 
14 

O 



0.3 



1.3 
1.7 

2.5 
4.8 



2.7 
3.0 



25 



13 
12 

3 
4 
0 



7 
7 

3 
0 
0 



L.6 



46 
38 

13 
16 
13 



25 
21 

9 



0.5 



1.6 
2.0 

4.7 
3.8 
5.6 



3.0 
3.6 

7.6 



'includes some children for whom a specific language was not reported. 
"Too few sample observations for a reliable estimate. 

NOTE: The data provided in indicator 6 are the result of a merge that was made of the November 1979 and November 1989 
CPS supplements (contc ning language, ethnicity, and immigration data) with the October 1979 and October 1989 CPS supple- 
ments (containing information on school enrollment). Three-quarters of the sample for the CPS was interviewed in tiie two con- 
secutive months of 1979 and 1989 and a good match was achieved for over 90 percerif of the overlapping cample by keying 
the match on age, sex, and race within a matched household. The matched sample was weighted to a national estimate 
by multiplying the monthly weight for November by a factor of 1.334. This resulted in an estimate of the merged sample of 
all children 8- to 14-years-old that was about 93 percent of the estimate from the full individual monthly samples. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, October and November Current Population Survey, 1979 and 
1989. 
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Note on estimates of non-English language and Englisfi language proficiency: 



Source of data in Indicator 4. The figures 
shown in this indicator are derived from the U,S. 
Bureau of the Census' Current Population 
Survey (CPS). Questions on language usage and 
English language ability were asked of the 
household respondent (usually the household 
head or the spouse of the household h^id) about 
all household members 5 years old and over. 
For each of these persons the questions consisted 
of the following: "a. Does this persons speak a 
language other than English at home?" If yes, 
then "b. What language does this person speak?" 
and "c. How well does this person sj: ^ak 
English? Very well, Well, Not well, or Not at 
All." 

Researchers and policymakers recognized that 
the question on Englii^h ability k an extremely 
subjective one: it not possible to apply an 
objective standard to a person's own reporting 
of their own English ability, or even worse, that 
person's reporting of the English ability of other 
household members, to determine whether that 
person is really limited in his or her English 
ability. Thus as a means of validating the 
English ability question, the English Language 
Proficiency Survey (ELPS) was sponsored by the 
Department of Education and carried out by the 
Census Bureau in 1982. The results of that 
survey, which included a lengthier set of 
questions about language and tests of English 
ability geared to age, revealed a strong 
correlation between responses on the English 
ability question and the test scores.^ Using a set 
pass/ fail score, persons who had reported 
English speaking ability of "Very well" passed at 
a rate similar to English-only persons (who were 
used as a control group); persons who reported 
less than "Very well", i.e„ "Well", "Not Avell" or 
"Not at all", had significantly higher rates of 
failure. These results indicated that, although it 
would not be advisable to use a person's 
reporting on the English language ability 
question as a diagnostic tool for determining 
that person's own need for language services, it 
was appropriate to use the results as an 
aggregate measure for the population as a 
whole. Thus the number of persons who 
reported speaking English less than "Very Well" 
may be considered one measure of the number 



of limited English proficient persons in the 
country. 

The monthly CPS collected information about 
language usage in November 1979 and 
November 1989 and collects information about 
school enrollment every 0( tober. To Ciiable 
analysis of persons' language and school 
enrollment characteristics, data from the October 
and November survey supplements were 
merged together to obtain linked information. 
The data shown are for persons whose language 
characteristics were reported in the survey, 
(approximately 95 percent of the total sample). 
Hence both the number of non-English speakers 
and the number of persons with difficulty 
speaking English are probably larger because the 
estimates shown do not include any adjustment 
to compensate for those cases for whom no 
language characteristics were reported or 
imputed. The base for the percentages shown is 
the total number of cases with reported 
language data. Thus the percentages of children 
with limited English ability and of children 
behind in school are reliable estimates (as^ "ming 
that the percentage with these characterie .s is 
the similar for reporting and non-reporting cases 
cases). Also it is appropriate to use these data to 
create estimates of change over the time from 
1979 to 1989. 

Alternate data sources. There are several 
potential alternate data sources. Most important 
among them is the 1990 decennial census of 
population. Data from the census are currently 
beginning to be released. The casus will report 
language information for the entire population 
(i.e., imputation for nonresponse is performed). 
The data will be useful to analyze characteristics 
of the population in small geographic areas and 
for relatively rarely reported languages. 
Unfortunately the census did not collect 
information about individual years of school 
completed in the elementary grades. Thus it 
will not be possible to study progress through 
school in the way this indicator does. 

The Office of Bilingual Education and Minority 
Language Affairs prepares estimates of lan-uage 
characteristics of the U.S. student population 
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which are contained in an annual report, 
Couditicm of Bilm<;^iial Education in tlic Nation: 
1991 (CBE).' These estimates are based upon 
two sources: state administrative record data 
and projections of estimates based upon the 1980 
census and the 1982 English Language 
Proficiency Survey (described above). T' ^ate 
administrative records provide estimates ol 
children with limited Enghsh language 
proficiency. Usin^ these data, the CBE reported 
1.9 million limited English profinent students in 
the school year 1989-90 (compared to the CPS 
estimate of 830,000 students in the 50 states and 
D»C.). The administrative records which were 
used classified students by methods which are 
unique to each state involving individual testing, 
teacher determinations, etc. Thus, unless 
carefully qualified, numbers of students in one 
state who were identified using one method 
should not be compared to the numbers of 
students in another state identified using another 
method. Recently, the Council of Chief State 
School Officers recommends d that the states try 
to develop methods of identifying and assessing 
these students that are comparable across the 
states. Also reported in the CBE are projections 
to 1986 based upon the 1982 English Language 
Proficiency Survey. The 1982 estimates were of 
the number of children aged 5 to 17 in language 
minority households, who made substantial use 
of a language other than English, and who 
scored at or below the twentieth percentile on 
the measure ot English language. These 
estimates were projected to 1986 by using 



estimates of population growth and immigration 
rates in the interim. Using this methodology, 
they project that in 1986 there were between 1.2 
million and 1.7 million 5- to 17-year-old children 
who would be considered limited English 
proficient. However, the projections should be 
used with caution because they update estimates 
for a population which over the past ten years 
has been rapidly growing and also rapidly 
changing in its characteristics (e.g., countries of 
origin, educational attainment, occupational 
characteristics). 

NOTES: 

1. Kominski. Robert. 1989. "How good is 'How Well'? An 
examinQtlon of the census English-speaking ability 
question." a paper presented at the annual meetings of 

, the American Statistical Association, Washington. D.C. 

2. U.S. Department of Education, The Condition ofBiiingual 
Education in the Notion: A Report to the Congress and the 
President. June 30, 1991. 
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Table 5-1 



Single-year school persistence rate in grades 10-12, ages 15-24, by sex and 
race/ethnicity: 1972-1990 



Year 



Total 



Male Female White Black Hispanic 



Wtiite 



1972 


93.9 


94.1 


93.7 


94.7 


90.5 


88.8 


1973 


93.7 


93.2 


94.3 


94.5 


90.1 


90.0 


1974 


93.3 


92.6 


94.0 


94.2 


88.4 


90.1 


1975 


94.2 


94.6 


93.9 


95.0 


91.3 


89.1 


197A 




vo.o 


94.'/ 


94.4 


92.6 


92.7 


1977 


93.5 


93.1 


93.? 


93.9 


91.4 


92.2 


1978 


93.3 


92.5 


94.1 


94.2 


89.8 


87.7 


1979 


93.3 


93.2 


93.3 


94.0 


90.1 


90.2 


1980 


93.9 


93.3 


94.5 


94.8 


91.8 


88.3 


1981 


94.1 


94.0 


94.2 


95,2 


90.3 


89.3 


1982 


94.5 


94.2 


94.9 


95.3 


92.2 


90.8 


1983 


94.8 


94.2 


95.3 


95.6 


93.0 


89.9 


1984 


94.9 


94.6 


95.2 


95.6 


94.3 


88.9 


1985 


94.8 


94.6 


95.0 


95.7 


92.2 


90.2 


1986 


95.3 


96.3 


95.3 


96.3 


94.6 


88.1 


1987 


95.9 


95.7 


96.2 


96.5 


93.6 


94.6 


1988 


95.2 


94.9 


95.6 


95.8 


94.1 


89.6 


1989 


95.5 


95.5 


95.5 


96.5 


92.2 


92.2 


1990 


96.0 


96.0 


96.1 


96.7 


95.0 


92.1 



95.0 
94.0 
93.4 
95.3 
93.7 
93.4 
93.6 
93.6 
94.3 
94.8 
95.1 
95.3 
95.2 
95.4 
96.2 
96.1 
95.7 
96.3 
96.5 



Male 






Female 




Black 


Hispanic 


White 


Block 


Hispanic 


90.2 


88.5 


94.4 


90.7 


89.1 


88.2 


92.1 


95.0 


91.8 


88.2 


892 


87.2 


95.1 


87.7 


92.9 


91.6 


89.7 


94.6 


91.0 


88.4 


91.5 


92.4 


95.1 


93.7 


92.9 


92.2 


90.2 


94.4 


90.7 


94.7 


89.0 


84.1 


94.9 


90.5 


91.5 


92.2 


89.5 


94.? 


oo.o 


on 0 
yu.y 


92.3 


82.4 


95.2 


91.3 


93.3 


90.6 


89.3 


95.5 


90.0 


89.3 


91.1 


90.5 


95.4 


93.4 


91.2 


93.1 


86.2 


96.0 


92.9 


93.8 


94.0 


87.7 


95.9 


94.5 


89.8 


91.7 


90.6 


95.9 


92.7 


90.0 


94.9 


87.6 


96.3 


94.3 


88.7 


93.8 


95.2 


96.9 


93.3 


94.0 


93.8 


87.7 


95.9 


94.4 


91.8 


93,0 


92.2 


96.7 


91.4 


92.3 


95.8 


91.3 


96.9 


94.3 


92.8 



rn?JS in tSi'fc 5'"''® '° ^ " 1°^ T""' "^^"^"^^ ^^^^^ dropout rate Is the percentage of tf.ose en- 

o 1987 tEnh ?on Tf?Jr^°''' ""^^ completed high school and are not enrolled this October. Data 

LnrSSSs. ""^"^ ^ ^""^ procedures Instituted by the Bureau of the Census for cases Involving missing school 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Cerisus, October Current Population Survey. 



Table 5-2 Average percentage of college students 16- to 24-years-old enrolled the 

previous October who are enrolled again the following October, by race/ 
ethnicity and level: 1972-1990 



Race/ethrilcity College level previous October 

Year Total " 







White 


Black 


1972 


77.7 


78.1 


71.3 


1973 


76.7 


76.8 


77.2 


1974 


77.5 


77.4 


74.3 


1975 


79.3 


79.9 


77.0 


1976 


79,2 


79.3 


81.3 


1977 


79.2 


79.3 


79.1 


1978 


7'.7 


77.8 


75.3 


1979 


77.8 


78.4 


73.6 


1980 


79.0 


80.2 


71.0 


1981 


78.0 


79.4 


72.3 


1982 


80,4 


81.2 


74.6 


1983 


80.3 


81.1 


74.8 


1984 


79.1 


79.8 


74.2 


1985 


79,7 


81.0 


71.4 


1986 


80.2 


80.5 


74.4 


1937 


81.3 


82.9 


69.6 


1988 


83.0 


83.7 


78.0 


1989 


83.8 


84.3 


79,0 


1990 


81 8 


81.7 


79.4 



Hispanic 


1st 
year 


2nd 
year 


3rd 
year 


78.1 


76.9 


72.7 


86.2 


73.8 


73.5 


74.2 


85.5 


76.0 


75.1 


73.8 


85,9 


72.8 


78.7 


73.6 


87.6 


74.9 


80.0 


73.6 


85,4 


75.9 


77.6 


75.4 


87.0 


76.7 


76.6 


73.8 


84,4 


72.4 


77.9 


72.9 


83.9 


69.2 


78.8 


73.7 


86,7 


72.5 


77.0 


73.9 


84.9 


77.4 


79.5 


78.1 


84.9 


74.4 


80.0 


75.5 


87.1 


72.8 


77.9 


75.4 


86.7 


67.7 


78.0 


76.3 


87.1 


81.7 


81.0 


71.1 


87.2 


74.9 


81.4 


77.2 


87.1 


77.0 


31.2 


79 8 


90.7 


81.1 


82.1 


82.2 


88.8 


79.7 


81.8 


75.9 


89.7 



prSs'^ScSr^"^"' ^° ^ ° description of the method used to deterrriine a respondent's enrollment the 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, October Current Population Survey. 
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Table 5-3 



Continous attendance and grade level progression rates of students 15 to 24 
years old, by sex, race/ethnicity, ad grade level the previous October: 
October 1990 





Total 




Sex 


Race/ethnicity 




Grade last year 


Male 


Female 


White 


Black 


Hispanic 








Continuous attendance rate (percent) 






9-1 1 average 

9 

10 

11 


97.0 
97.5 
97.4 
96.1 


97.0 
97.5 
97.4 
95.8 


97.1 
97.5 
97.3 
96.4 


97.6 
98.0 
97.8 
97.0 


96.1 
96.4 

97.5 
94.0 


94.5 
95.7 
94.6 
93.0 


12 

l?-lo average 

13 
14 
15 


61 5 

81.5 
79.4 
78.1 
90.5 


59.9 
82.8 
81.6 
78.4 
91.1 


63.2 
80.3 
77.4 
77.9 
90.0 


63.1 
81.5 
79.1 
78.6 
9Q.0 


53.9 
79.0 
77.3 
73.6 
934 


0«4.T 

79.8 
82.1 
70.2 
(•) 


16 
17 


42.9 
67.0 


43.8 
75.5 


42.2 
58.3 


40.6 
65.9 


55.3 


\ ) 

(•) 








Grade level progression rate (percent) 






9-1 1 average 

9 

10 
11 


97.3 
96.9 
96.9 
98.0 


96.8 
96.7 
96.3 
97.7 


97.7 
97.3 
97.6 
98.4 


97.7 
97.4 
97.7 
98.0 


96.1 
96.3 
94.6 
97.7 


95.7 
94.5 
94.9 
98.2 


12 

13- 1'- overage 

13 
14 
15 


93.7 
87.7 
87.7 
84.6 
91.7 


93.4 

87.5 
87.0 
84.7 
91.6 


94.0 
87.9 
88.3 
84.5 
91.8 


96.0 
88 1 
87.9 
84.9 
92.4 


85.2 
85.7 
86.4 
86.8 
82.4 


83.8 
89.1 
88.2 
(•) 
(•) 


16 
17 


60.& 
78.5 


54 1 
75.8 


65.4 
(•) 


56.0 
76.9 


C) 
(•) 


(•) 
(•) 



'Too few sample observations far a reliable estimate. 

NOTE- The continuous attendance rate is the percentage of those enrolled the previous October who were enrolled again the 
following October. The grade level progression rate is the percentage of those enrolled two consecutive Octabers who ad- 
vanced at least one grade level. At most grade levels, the continuous attendance rate is conceptually sirriilar to the school 
persistence rate of table 5 1, but is numerically slightly different because of data used to measure grade ,evel the previous 
October However, the continuous attendance rate for grade 12 is the percentage of students in grade 12 the previous Octo- 
ber who enrolled in college (or in grade 12 again) the following October. Similarly, the continuous attendance rate for grade 
16 (4th year of college) is the percentage of students in grade 16 the previous October who enrolled in the 5th year of college 
(or in the 4th year again) the following October. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, October Current Population Survey. 
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Table 5-4 Standard errors for estimated percentages in table 5-1 



Year 


Total 


Male 


female 


White 


Black 


His- 
panic 


White 


Mole 
Black 


HisDonlc 


White 


Female 




1972 


0.3 


0 5 


\J.sJ 




1 ? 


9 1 

£. . 1 


u.o 


o n 


0. 1 


U.O 


1 .8 


0.0 


1973 


0.3 




\J.sJ 


u.o 


1 A 


0 n 


U.O 


12 




0.0 


1.7 


3.0 


1974 


0.3 


0.5 




n 4 


) A 

1 .M 


1 0 

1 . T 


u.o 


z.U 


o. 1 


U.O 


2.0 


2.3 


1975 


0.3 


0.4 


n ^ 


n 

u.o 


1 .0 


1 0 


u.o 


1 .0 


Z.O 


U.O 


1 o 
1 .0 


2.8 


1976 


0.3 


0.5 


U.M 


n A 

U.M 


1 9 


1 .0 


U.O 


1 o 
1 .0 


O 1 

l.o 


U.O 


1 c 

1 .5 


2.1 


1977 


0.3 


0.5 


n s 

u. u 


U.M 




1 .0 


u.o 


1 A 
1 .0 


Z.O 


0.0 


1 .0 


2.0 


1978 


0.3 




n s 

u. u 


n A 

U.M 


1 ? 


9 1 


u.o 


z.U 


0.0 


U.O 


1 ./ 


2.6 


1979 


0.3 


0.5 




n A 

U.M 


1 ? 


1 C 
1 .V 


u.o 


1 .u 


O Q 
Z.O 


U.O 


2.0 


2.6 


1980 


0.3 


0.5 


0.5 


0.4 


1.2 


2.0 


0.5 


1.7 


3.5 


0.5 


1.7 


2.1 


1981 


0.3 


0.5 


0.5 


0.3 


1.3 


1.8 


0.5 


1.9 


2.5 


0.5 


1.8 


2.5 


1982 


0.3 


0.5 


0.5 


0.4 


1.2 


1.8 


0.5 


1.8 


2.4 


0.5 


1.6 


2.6 


1983 


0.3 


0.5 


0.5 


0.4 


1.2 


1.9 


0.5 


1.7 


3.0 


0.5 


1.6 


2.1 


1984 


03 


06 


0.5 


0.4 


1.1 


1.9 


0.5 


1.6 


3.0 


0.5 


1.5 


2.5 


1985 


0.4 


0.5 


0.5 


0.4 


1.3 


2.6 


0.5 


1.9 


3.7 


0.5 


1.8 


3.5 


1986 


0.3 


0.5 


0.5 


0.3 


1.1 


2.7 


0.5 


1.5 


3.9 


0.5 


1.5 


3.7 


1987 


0.3 


0.4 


04 


0.3 


1.2 


1.9 


0.5 


1.6 


2.5 


0.4 


1.7 


2.8 


1988 


0.4 


0.5 


0.5 


0.4 


1.2 


3.1 


0.6 


1.7 


4.5 


0.6 


1.7 


4.1 


1989 


0.4 


0.5 


0.5 


0.4 


1.4 


2.6 


0.5 


1.9 


3.7 


0.5 


2.1 


3.8 


1990 


0.4 


0.5 


0.5 


0.4 


1.2 


2.6 


0.5 


1.6 


4.0 


0.5 


1.8 


3.4 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Octotjyr Current Population Survey. 



Table 5-5 Standard errors for estimates percentages in table 5-2 



Race/ethnicity College level previous October 



Year 


Total 


White 


Black 


Hispanic 


1st 
year 


2nd 
year 


3rd 
year 


1972 


09 


1.0 


3.7 


5.8 


1.3 


1.6 


1.4 


1973 


0.9 


1.0 


3 1 


5.8 


14 


1.6 


1.5 


1974 


0.9 


1.0 


3.9 


4.3 


1.4 


1.6 


1.4 


1975 


0.9 


1.0 


2.8 


4.9 


1.2 


1.6 


1.4 


1976 


0.9 


1.0 


2.7 


4.0 


1.2 


1.5 


1.5 


1977 


09 


1.0 


3.0 


4.5 


1.3 


1.5 


1.4 


1978 


0.9 


1.0 


2.8 


4.2 


1.3 


1.5 


1.4 


1979 


09 


1.0 


2.9 


4.4 


1.3 


1.5 


1.5 


1980 


0.9 


1.0 


3.1 


4.6 


1.2 


1.5 


1.4 


1981 


0.9 


1.0 


2.9 


4.8 


1.3 


1.5 


1.4 


1982 


0.8 


1.0 


2 7 


4.0 


1.3 


1.5 


1.5 


1983 


0.8 


0.9 


2.9 


4.1 


13 


1.5 


1.4 


1984 


0.8 


1.0 


2.8 


4 1 


1.4 


1.5 


1.4 


1985 


08 


0.9 


3.1 


4.0 


1 3 


1 5 


1.4 


1986 


0.8 


10 


2 7 


3.4 


1.3 


1.6 


1.4 


1987 


0.8 


10 


2.8 


3.3 


1.2 


1.5 


1.5 


1988 


0.8 


0.9 


2.4 


3.5 


1.3 


16 


1.3 


1989 


08 


09 


''.5 


3.7 


1.3 


1.5 


1.4 


1990 


0.8 


09 


2.7 


3.6 


1.3 


1.6 


1 4 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce. Bureau of the Census, October Current Population Survey. 
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Table 5-6 Standard errors of estimated percentages in table 5-3 



Sex 



Race/ethnicity 





Grade last year 


I oral 


Male 


Female 


White 


DiacK 


nio[jvjr 










Continuous attendance rate 








9-1 1 average 


0.3 


0.4 


0.4 


0.3 


1.0 


1.5 


9 


0.5 


0.7 


0.7 


0.5 


1.6 


2.3 


in 

lU 






07 


0.7 


0.5 


1.4 


2.4 


1 1 




n A 
u.o 


n 0 

u.y 


0.8 


0.7 


2.4 


3.0 


12 




1 A 


9 9 


2.2 


1.8 


4.6 


7.2 


13- IS nvernae 


0.9 


1.2 


1.2 


1.0 


3.2 


4.3 


13 


1.3 


1.8 


1.9 


1.5 


^.6 


5,6 


14 




1.6 


2.3 


2.2 


1.7 


6.5 


O Q 

0.0 


1 c 

15 




1 A 


1 fl 


2.0 


1.5 


4.7 


(*) 


16 




2.0 


4.£ 


3.6 


3.0 


in ^ 


CM 


17 




4.0 


o.y 


6.9 


5.0 














Grade level progression rote 










0.3 


0.4 


0.4 


0.3 


1.1 


1.3 


9 


0.5 


0.8 


0.7 


0.6 


1.7 


2.6 


10 




0.5 


0.8 


0.7 


0.6 


2.1 


2.4 


11 




0.5 


0.7 


0.6 


0.5 


1.5 


1.6 


12 




1.0 


1.4 


1.3 


0.9 


4.5 


7.2 




13-15 average 


0.8 


1.1 


1.1 


0.9 


3.1 


3.7 


13 


1.2 


1.8 


1.7 


1.4 


4.2 


5.2 


14 




1.6 


2.2 


2.2 


1.7 


5.9 


(•) 


15 




1.3 


1.9 


1.9 


1.4 


7.5 


(•) 


16 




4.2 


6.4 


5.4 


4.7 


(•) 


(•) 


17 




5.6 


75 


(') 


6.2 


(•) 


(•) 



•Too few sample observations foi a reliable estimate. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, October Current Population Survey. 
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Note on persistence rates 



The event dropout rate is the number of recent 
dropouts as a percentage of estimated 10th-, 
11th-, and 12th-grade enrollment the previous 
October. The high school persistence rate is 100 
minus the event dropout rate. 

The high school persistence rate is »fined as the 
proportion of students enrolled in grades 10, 11, 
and 12 the previous October who either enrolled 
again the following October or graduated from 
high school. To calculate these rates requires 
estimating 1) the number who left high school 
before graduating (recent dropouts), and 2) the 
number of students enrolled in grades 10, 11, 
and 12 the previous October. Using the October 
Current Population Survey (CPS), the first is 
estimated as the number of persons 15 to 24 
years old who were not enrolled during the 
month of the survey, who were enrolled 1 year 
earlier, and who have completed 1 1 or fewer 
years of schooling. The second is estimated by 
the sum of v3 groups; 1) recent dropouts, 2) those 
15- to 24-year-olds enrolled in grades 11 and 12 
during the survey month, and 3) those 15- to 24- 
year-olds who have completed 12 (or more) 
years of schooling and who indicate they 
graduated during the survey year. Those 
enrolled in special schools are counted as "not 
enrolled in regular school" and may be classified 
as recent dropouts. 

The college student persistence rate is defined as 
the proportion of students enrolled the previous 
October who were enrolled in college again the 
following October Calculating this rate requires 
distinguishing students who were enrolled in 
high school, college as undergraduates, and 
college as graduate students. The basis for 
distinguishing these groups is educational 
attainment. However, the October CPS reports 
only current educational attainment, so 
educational attainment for the previous October 
must be inferred. 

Educational attainment in the CPS is reported as 
"years of schooling completed." Individuals 
with 12 years of schooling completed are 
regarded as high school graduates, 16 years 
completed as college graduates, and so on. 
Years of schooling completed is based on the 



responses to two questions: 1) "What is the 
highest grade . . , ever attended?" and 2) "Did 
. . . complete it?" For example, an individual 
who responds that the highest grade he ever 
attended was first year of college and that he 
did not complete it, is regarded p^- .aving 
completed 12 years of schooling. 

For the purpose of calculating the persistence 
rate, two assumptions are made: 

• First, respondents who were enrolled the 
previous October are assumed to have 
then reached their highest grade attended 
if they were not enrolled again the 
following October. This assumption 
would overstate the level for those who 
made the transition to the next level in 
mid-year. 

• Second, respondents who were enrolled 
in October are assumed to have been in 
the highest year completed the previous 
October. This would understate the level 
for those who attended part time and 
had not made the transition to the next 
level during the previous year. 

Consider three examples. First, those who were 
enrolled in the previous October, but not in the 
following October, and whose highest grade 
attended is 13 are assumed to have been 
freshmen in the previous October. Second, those 
who were enrolled in the previous October as 
well as the following October, and whoso 
highest grade completed is 13 years of schooling, 
are assumed to have been freshmen in the 
previous October. Third, those who were 
enrolled in the previous October, but not in the 
following October, and whose highest grade 
completed is 16 years of schooling, are assumed 
to have been college seniors in the previous 
October. Some students may be misdassified, 
but if the extent of misclassification is not very 
different across groups or over time, then 
differences between groups and changes over 
time are useful, although the inferred level may 
be high or low. 
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Table 6-1 Standard errors for estimated percentages in text table for Indicator 6 



Dropout rates Completion rates for 
Sophomore class of 1980 



Chnrncteristir 


Between the 8th 
and lOtti qrades, 
1988-1990 


Between the 

10th and 
twelfth grades, 

1 VOU~ 1 VOZ 


Complel 3d 
on time; 


Completed 
between 

1 tOZ I TOO 


Completion 
rate 1986 


Total 


0.4 


0.6 


0.6 


0.4 


0.4 


Sex 












Male 


0.6 


0.8 


0.8 


0.6 


0.6 


Female 


0.5 


0.7 


0.7 


0.5 


0.6 


Race/ethnicify* 












White 


0.4 


0.6 


0.6 


0.4 


0.4 


Black 


1.5 


1.7 


1.7 


1.2 


1.3 


Hispanic 


0.8 


2.1 


2.1 


1.2 


1.9 


Asian/Pacific Is. 


1.0 


1.6 


1.6 


1.5 


0.7 


American Indian 


2.3 


5.1 


5.1 


2.0 


5.2 


Metropolitan status 










1.2 


Urban 


0.9 


1.6 


1.6 


1.0 


Suburban 


0.5 


0.7 


0.7 


0.5 


0.5 


Rural 


0.8 


0.9 


0.9 


0.5 


0.8 


Region 






1.3 




0.8 


Northeast 


0.8 


1.3 


0.9 


Midwest 


0.7 


1.0 


1.0 


0.6 


0.7 


South 


0.7 


1.0 


1.0 


0.7 


0.8 


West 


1.1 


1.4 


1.4 


1.0 


1.3 


School control 












Public 


0.5 


0.6 


0.6 


0.4 


05 


Catholic 


0.4 


1.3 


1.3 


1.0 


0.7 


Other 


0.9 


2.3 


2.3 


2.3 


12 



"For dropout rates between 8th and 10th grades, not shown separately are 434 persons whose roce/ethnicity are unknown. 
SOURCE: U.S. Deportment of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, High School and Beyond, National Education 
Longitudinal Study of 1988, Dropout Rates in ttie United States: 1988, tables A12 and A13, and 1990, table A9. 
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Table 7-1 Percentage of high school graduates enrolling in college in October 
following graduation, by sex and type of college: 1973-1990 



Both sexes Male Female 



T eul 


Total 


2-year 


4-year 


Total 


2-year 


4-year 


Total 


2-year 


4-year 


1973 


46.6 


14.9 


31.7 


50.0 


14.6 


35.4 


43.4 


15.2 


28.2 


1974 


47.6 


15.2 


32.4 


49.4 


16.6 


32.8 


45.9 


13.9 


32.0 


1975 


50.7 


18.2 


32.6 


52.6 


19.0 


33.6 


49.0 


17.4 


31.6 


1976 


48.8 


15.6 


33.3 


47.2 


14.5 


32.7 


50.3 


16.6 


33.8 


1977 


50.6 


17.5 


33.1 


52.1 


17.2 


35.0 


49.3 


17.8 


31.5 


1978 


50.1 


17.0 


33.1 


51.1 


15.6 


35.5 


49.3 


18.3 


31.0 


1979 


49.3 


17.5 


31.8 


50.4 


16.9 


33.5 


48.4 


18.1 


30.3 


1980 


49.3 


19.4 


29.9 


46.7 


17.1 


29.7 


51.8 


21,6 


30.2 


1981 


53.9 


20.5 


33.5 


54.8 


20.9 


33.9 


53.1 


20.1 


33.0 


1982 


50.6 


19.1 


31.5 


49.1 


17.5 


31.6 


52.0 


20.6 


31.4 


1983 


52.7 


19.2 


33.5 


51.9 


20.2 


31.7 


53.4 


18.4 


35.1 


1984 


55.2 


19.4 


35.8 


56.0 


17.7 


38.4 


54.5 


21.0 


33.5 


1985 


57.7 


19.6 


38.1 


58.6 


19.9 


38.8 


56.8 


19.3 


37.5 


1986 


53.8 


19.3 


34.5 


55.8 


21.3 


34.5 


51.9 


17.3 


34.6 


1987 


56.8 


18.9 


37.9 


58.3 


17.3 


41.0 


55.3 


20.3 


35.0 


1988 


58.9 


21.9 


37.1 


57.1 


21.3 


35.8 


60.7 


22.4 


38.3 


1989 


59.6 


20.7 


389 


57.6 


18.3 


39.3 


61.6 


23.1 


38.5 


1990 


60.1 


20.1 


40.0 


58.0 


19.6 


38.4 


62.2 


20.6 


41.6 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, October Current Population Survey. 



Table 7-2 Percentage of high school graduates enrolling in college in October 
following graduation, by race/ethnicity: 1973-1989 (3-year averages) 



Race/ethnicity 





Total 


White 


Black 


Hispanic 


Other' 


1973 












1974 


48.3 


48.7 


40.5 


53.1 


69.3 


1975 


49.1 


49.1 


44.5 


52.7 


67.7 


1976 


50.1 


503 


45.3 


53.6 


57.3 


1977 


49.9 


50.1 


46.8 


48.8 


61.1 


1978 


50.0 


50,4 


475 


46.1 


564 


1979 


49,6 


50.1 


45.2 


46.3 


60.5 


1980 


50.8 


51,5 


44.0 


49.6 


64.3 


1981 


51.3 


52.4 


40.3 


48 7 


72.7 


1982 


524 


54,2 


38.8 


49.4 


69.0 


1983 


52.8 


55.5 


380 


46.7 


60.9 


1984 


55.1 


579 


39,9 


49.3 


60.1 


1985 


55.5 


58.6 


395 


46.1 


66.2 


1986 


56.1 


58.5 


43.5 


423 


72.5 


1987 


56.5 


588 


44 2 


45.0 


73.4 


1988 


58 4 


60.1 


49,7 


48.5 


73.9 


1989 


59.5 


61.6 


48.0 


52.7 


72,6 


1990 













Not available. 

* Includes individuals who are not Hispanic, white, or black; most are Asian and some are American Indian. 

NOTE: Three-year averages. For example, the 3-year average percentage for 1989 reported in this table is based on combining 
the samples for 1988, 1989, and 1990, and calculating the percentage enrolled in college in October following high school 
graduation in the combined sample. This procedure removes some of the wide yearly fluctuations in the race/ethnicity specific 
rates. 

SOUr^CE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. October Curiont Population Survey. 
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Table 7-3 Standard errors for estimated percentages in table 7-1 







oUTll btyXtyb 
















Yeor 








































Total 


2-year 


4-year 


Total 


2-year 


4-year 


Total 


2-year 


4-year 


1 y / 0 


1 

1 .0 


n 0 
u.y 


1 9 


1 0 
1 .y 


1 7, 


1 A 

1 .0 


1 A 


1 


1 A 
1 .0 


107/1 


1 .0 


n 0 
u.y 


1 0 


1 0 

1 .V 


1 A 


1 .0 


1 A 


1 0 


1 7 


1 y / o 


1 .o 


1 n 

1 .u 


1 9 


1 0 

1 .y 


1 S 


1 A 

1 .o 


1 A 


1 'K 
1 .0 


1 .o 


1 y / o 


1 .0 


1 n 

1 u 


1 9 


1 0 

1 .y 


1 0 


1 A 


1 A 
1 .0 


1 A 


1 7 


1077 
1 y / / 


1 .0 


1 n 
1 .u 


1 9 


1 0 
1 .y 


1 A 


1 A 
1 .0 


1 A 
1 .0 


1 A 


1 7 


1 07R 

1 y /o 


1 .0 


1 n 
1 u 


1 9 
i -Z 


1 0 

1 y 


1 A 


1 A 

1 .0 


1 A 

1 .O 


1 A 


1 .O 


1070 
1 y /y 


1 .0 




1 9 


1 0 
1 .y 


1 A 


1 A 
1 . 0 


1 A 


1 A 


1 


1980 


1.3 


1.0 


1.2 


1.9 


1.4 


1.7 


1.8 


1.5 


1.7 


1981 


1.3 


1.1 


1.2 


1.9 


1.5 


1.8 


1.8 


1.5 


1.7 


lv82 


1.3 


1.0 


1.2 


1.9 


1.4 


1.7 


1.8 


1.5 


1.7 


1983 


1.4 


1.1 


1.3 


2.1 


1.7 


1.9 


1.9 


1.5 


1.9 


1984 


1.4 


1.1 


13 


2.0 


1.6 


2.0 


1.9 


1.6 


1.8 


1985 


1.5 


1.2 


1.5 


2.1 


1.7 


2.1 


2.1 


1.6 


2.0 


1986 


1.5 


1.2 


1.4 


2.1 


1.7 


2.0 


2 ^ 


1.5 


1.9 


1987 


1.5 


1.2 


1.5 


2.1 


1.6 


2.1 


2 


1.7 


2.0 


1988 


1.6 


1.3 


1.6 


2.3 


1.9 


2.2 


2.i 


1.9 


2.2 


1989 


17 


1.4 


1.7 


2A 


1.9 


2.4 


23 


2.0 


2.3 


1990 


17 


1.4 


1.7 


2.4 


1.9 


24 


24 


2.0 


24 



SOURCE: U.S. Deportmer^t of Commerce. Bureau of the Census, October Current Population Survey. 



Table 7-4 Standard errors of estimated percentages in table 7-2 



Race/ethnicity 





Total 


White 


Black 


Hispanic 


Other 


1973 












1974 


0 7 


0.8 


2.4 


3.9 


6.6 


1975 


07 


0.8 


2.5 


3.7 


6.0 


1976 


0.7 


0.8 


2.5 


3.6 


6.2 


1977 


0 7 


08 


2.4 


3.6 


5.7 


1978 


0.7 


0.8 


2.4 


3 5 


57 


1979 


0.7 


0.8 


2.3 


3.7 


55 


1980 


08 


09 


2.5 


3.9 


5.7 


1981 


0.8 


09 


2.4 


3.8 


5.1 


1982 


0.8 


09 


2.3 


3.8 


5.1 


1983 


0.8 


09 


23 


3.6 


5.5 


1984 


O.b 


09 


2.3 


3.7 


5.3 


1985 


08 


0.9 


23 


36 


49 


1986 


0.8 


09 


25 


36 


43 


1987 


08 


1 0 


?A 


3.5 


42 


1988 


09 


1.0 


2.5 


3.5 


44 


1989 


0.9 


10 


2.5 


37 


4.5 


1990 













— Not available. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department ot Commerce, Bureau of the Census. Odober Current Population Survey 
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Table 8-1 Percentage of high school graduates enrolled in college as undergraduates, 
by age and type of college: 1973-1990 



Year 




16-24 






25-34 


— — - 










2-year 


4-year 




All 


2-year 


4-year 


All 


1973 


27.6 


8.0 


19.6 


4.6 


2.6 


2.0 


1974 


28.5 


8.9 


19.7 


5.4 


3.2 


22 


1975 


30 1 


10.3 


19.7 


6.2 


3.9 


2.3 


1976 


30.7 


8.1 


225 


5.7 


29 


2.8 


1977 


3U.1 


8.4 


21.7 


6.1 


3.1 


3.0 


1978 


29.2 


8.3 


21.0 


5.3 


2.6 


2.7 


1979 


29.5 


8.0 


21.5 


5.2 


2.5 


2.7 


1980 


29.7 


8.9 


20 8 


5.3 


2.7 


2.6 


1981 


30.6 


9.5 


21.1 


5.5 


2.7 


2.8 


1982 


31.1 


9.7 


21.3 


5.2 


2.7 


2.5 


1983 


30.5 


9.3 


21 2 


5.5 


2.8 


2.7 


1984 


31.1 


9.0 


22.1 


5.2 


2.6 


2.7 


1985 


31.8 


9.0 


22.8 


5.3 


2.7 


2.7 


1986 


31.8 


9.2 


22.6 


5.3 


2.6 


2.7 


1987 


33.6 


9.8 


23.8 


5.0 


2.3 


2.7 


1988 


34.9 


10.6 


24.3 


5.0 


2.3 


2.7 


1989 


35.5 


9.9 


25.6 


5.1 


2.3 


2.8 


1990 


36.7 


10.7 


26.0 


5.6 


26 


3.0 



NOTE: Undergraduates are persons enrolled in the Ist through 4th years of college. Persons not reporting the type of college 
they are attending have been allocated to the 2-year and 4-year categories in proportion to those who did report their type 
of college. 

SOURCE: U.S. Deportment of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. October Current Population Survey. 



Table 8-2 Percentage of high school graduates enrolled in college as undergraduates, 
by sex, age, and type of college: 1973-1990 



Male Female 



Year 




16-24 






25-34 






16-24 






25-34 






All 


2-yecr 


4"year 


All 


2-year 


4-year 


All 


2-yeGr 


4-year 


All 


2-year 


4-year 


1973 


31 6 


9.4 


22.2 


6.1 


3 1 


2.9 


240 


6.7 


17.3 


3.2 


2.0 


1.2 


1974 


32.0 


10.3 


21 6 


69 


42 


2.8 


254 


7.5 


17.9 


3,9 


2.3 


16 


1975 


32.9 


11.1 


21.7 


7.9 


5 1 


2 7 


27 5 


9.6 


17.9 


4.6 


2.7 


1.9 


1976 


32 5 


85 


23 9 


7.0 


3.4 


3.6 


29.1 


78 


21.2 


44 


2.4 


19 


1977 


32 7 


8 7 


239 


6.7 


3.2 


3.5 


27.7 


8 1 


19.6 


5.4 


2.9 


2.5 


1978 


31.4 


84 


23 0 


5.8 


29 


2.9 


27.3 


82 


19 1 


49 


2 3 


2.6 


1979 


30.9 


7 9 


23.1 


52 


22 


30 


28 2 


8.1 


20.1 


5,2 


2.7 


2.5 


1980 


30.9 


8.8 


22 1 


49 


2.3 


2.6 


28.7 


90 


196 


5 6 


3.1 


2.5 


1981 


32.1 


94 


22.7 


53 


2.3 


3.0 


29.2 


96 


196 


58 


30 


2.7 


1982 


32 1 


9.3 


22.8 


5 1 


2.4 


2 7 


30 1 


10.1 


20.1 


54 


3.0 


2.3 


1933 


32 3 


92 


230 


5.5 


2 7 


28 


290 


94 


196 


55 


29 


26 


1984 


33.1 


9.3 


23,7 


5.0 


23 


26 


29 3 


8.7 


20.6 


55 


2,8 


2 7 


1985 


32 9 


86 


242 


48 


2 1 


2.7 


30.6 


94 


21 4 


58 


3.3 


2.6 


1986 


33.0 


93 


23.7 


5.0 


22 


2 7 


30.7 


92 


21.5 


5.7 


3.0 


2,7 


1987 


35 6 


95 


26 1 


4 7 


20 


2 7 


31 9 


10 1 


218 


5.3 


2.6 


2,7 


1988 


35 6 


104 


252 


46 


1.7 


29 


34 3 


10.8 


235 


54 


29 


25 


1989 


35.7 


9.3 


26.4 


45 


1 9 


2.6 


354 


10.5 


25,0 


57 


2.7 


3.0 


1990 


37 7 


10.7 


27 0 


46 


1.9 


2.7 


35.7 


107 


25.1 


6.5 


3.3 


3,2 



NOTE, Undergraduates are persons enrolled in the 1st through 4th years of coi'ege Persons r.ot report the type of college they 
are attending have been allocated to the 2-year and 4-year categories in proportion to those who did report their type of 
college 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. October Current Population Survey. 
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Table 8-3 Percentage of high school graduates enrolled in their fifth or higher year 
of college, by sex and age: 1973-1990 



Both sexes Male Female 





16-24 




25-34 


16-24 


25-34 


16-24 


25-34 


1973 


2.8 




3.6 


3.6 


4.9 


2.1 


2.4 


1974 


2.6 




3.9 


3.3 


4.9 


20 


3.0 


1975 


3.1 




3.7 


3.8 


4.5 


2.4 


2.9 


1976 


3.0 




3.9 


3.6 


4.9 


2.6 


3.0 


1977 








O.O 


A ft 


Z.D 


0./ 


1978 


2.7 




3.8 


3.2 


4.3 


2.3 


3.3 


1979 


2.4 




3.9 


2.6 


4.2 


2.2 


3.6 


1980 


2.6 




3.6 


2.9 


4C 


2.2 


3.3 


1981 


2.4 




3.4 


3.0 




1.8 


3.1 


1982 


2.4 




3.7 


2.9 


3.9 


1.9 


3.6 


1983 


2.6 




3.6 


3.2 


3.9 


2.0 


3.2 


1984 


2.6 




3.4 


3.3 


3.8 


2.0 


3.1 


1985 


2.6 




3.3 


3.1 


3.6 


2.0 


3.0 


1986 


2.6 




2.9 


2.7 


3.5 


2.6 


2.3 


1987 


2.6 




3.1 


2.7 


3.2 


2.6 


3.0 


1988 


2.4 




3.0 


2.6 


3.1 


2.2 


2.9 


1989 


2.6 




3.1 


2.7 


3.4 


2.6 


2.9 


1990 


2.6 




3.0 


2.5 


3.2 


26 


2.8 



SOURCE: U.S. Deparfnnent of Comnnerce, Bureau of the Census, October Current Population Survey. 



Table 8-4 


Standard 


errors for e 


stimated percentages in table 8-1 






Year 






Both sexes 










16-24 






25-34 




All 


2-year 


4-year 


A,l 


2-year 


4-vear 


1973 


0.4 


0.3 


0.4 


02 


0.2 


0.1 


1974 


0.4 


0.3 


0.4 


0.2 


0.2 


0.1 


1975 


0.4 


0.3 


0.4 


0.2 


02 


0.1 


1976 


0.4 


0.3 


0.4 


0.2 


0.1 


0.1 


19/7 


0.4 


0.3 


0.4 


0.2 


0.2 


0.1 


1978 


0.4 


0.3 


0.4 


0.2 


0.1 


0.1 


1979 


0.4 


03 


0.4 


02 


0.1 


0.1 


1980 


0.4 


03 


0.4 


0.2 


0.1 


0.1 


1981 


0.4 


0.3 


0.4 


0.2 


0.1 


0.1 


1982 


0.5 


0.3 


04 


02 


0.1 


0.1 


1983 


06 


0.3 


0.4 


0.2 


0.1 


0.1 


1984 


0.5 


0.3 


0.4 


0.2 


0.1 


0.1 


1985 


0.5 


0.3 


0.4 


0.2 


0.1 


0 1 


1986 


05 


0.3 


0.4 


0.2 


0.1 


0.1 


1987 


0.5 


0.3 


0.4 


0.2 


0.1 


0.1 


1988 


0.5 


0.4 


0.5 


0.2 


0.1 


01 


1989 


06 


03 


05 


0.2 


0.1 


0.1 


1990 


0.6 


0.4 


0 5 


0.2 


0 1 


0.1 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce. Bureau of the Census. October Current Population Survey. 
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Table 8-5 Standard errors for estimated percentages in table 8-2 



Male 



Female 



Year 



1973 
1974 
1975 
1976 
1977 
1978 
1979 
1980 
1981 
1982 
1983 
1984 
1985 
1986 
1987 
1988 
1989 
1990 





16-24 






25-34 






16-24 








25-34 




All 


2-year 


4-year 


All 


2 year 




4-year 


All 


2-Year 


4-year 


Al! 


2-year 


4-year 


0.^, 


0.4 


0.6 


0.3 


0.2 


0.2 


0.5 


0.3 


0.4 


0.2 


0.2 


0.1 


0.6 


0.4 


0.5 


0.3 


0.2 


0.2 


0.5 


0.3 


0.4 


0.2 


0.2 


0.1 


0.6 


0.4 


0.5 


0.3 


0.3 


0.2 


0.5 


0.3 


0.4 


0.7'. 


0.2 


0.1 


0.6 


0.4 


0.6 


0.3 


0.2 


0.2 


05 


0.3 


0.5 


02 


0.2 


0.1 


0.6 


0.4 


0.6 


0.3 


0.2 


0.2 


0.5 


0.3 


0.5 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


0.6 


0.4 


0.5 


0.3 


0.2 


0.2 


0.5 


0.3 


0.4 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


0.6 


0.3 


0.5 


0.3 


U.2 


U.Z 


U.O 


n 

U.O 


U.O 


n 9 




0 2 


0.6 


0.4 


0.5 


0.2 


02 


0.2 


0.5 


0.3 


0.4 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


0.6 


0.4 


05 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


0.5 


03 


0.4 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


0.6 


0.4 


0.6 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


0.5 


0.4 


0.5 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


0.6 


0.4 


0.6 


0.3 


0.2 


0.2 


0.5 


0.3 


0.5 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


0.6 


0.4 


0.6 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


0.5 


0.3 


0.5 


0.2 


02 


0.2 


0.6 


0.4 


0.6 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


0.6 


0.4 


0.5 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


0.7 


0.4 


0.6 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


0.6 


0.4 


0.5 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


0.7 


0.4 


0.6 


0.2 


0.1 


0.2 


06 


0.4 


0.5 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


0.7 


0.5 


0.7 


0.2 


0.1 


0.2 


0.6 


0.4 


0.6 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


0.7 


0.5 


0.7 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


0.7 


0.4 


0.6 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


0.8 


0.5 


0.7 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


0.7 


0.4 


O.G 


0.3 


0.2 


0.2 



SOURCE: U.S. Deportment of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, October Current Population Survey. 



Table 8-6 Standard errors for estimated percentages in table 8-3 



Both sexes 



Male 



Female 



Year 



16-24 



25-34 



16-24 



25-34 



16-24 



1973 
1974 
1975 
1976 
1977 
1978 
1979 
1980 
1981 
1982 
1983 
1984 
1985 
1986 
1987 
1988 
1989 
1990 



0.2 
0.2 
0.2 
0.2 
0.2 
0.2 
0 1 
0.1 
0.1 
0.2 
0.2 
02 
02 
0.2 
0.2 
02 
02 
0.2 



0.2 
0.2 
02 
0.2 
0.2 
0.2 
0.2 
0.2 
0.1 
0.2 
0.2 
0.1 
0.1 
0.1 
0.1 
0 1 
02 
0.1 



0.2 
0.2 
0.2 
0.2 
0.2 
0.2 
0.2 
02 
0.2 
0.2 
0.2 
02 
0.2 
0.2 
02 
0.2 
0.3 
02 



0.3 
0.3 
02 
0.3 
0.2 
0.2 
0.2 
02 
0.2 
02 
02 
0.2 
02 
02 
0.2 
0.2 
02 
0.2 



0.2 
0.2 
0.2 
0.2 
0.2 
0.2 
02 
0.2 
0.1 
02 
0.2 
0.2 
02 
0.2 
02 
02 
02 
02 



25-34 



0.2 
0.2 
0.2 
0.2 
0.2 
0.2 
0.2 
0.2 
0.2 
0.2 
0.2 
0.2 
0.2 
0 1 
0.2 
0.2 
0? 
0.2 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. October Current Population Survey. 
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Table 9-1 



Percentage of high school graduates 16 to 34 years old enrolled in college 
as undergraduates, by race/ethnicity, sex, and age: 1973-1990 



Year 



All 



Whiite 



Black 



Hispanic 



Other* 



Maie 



Female 



1973 
1974 
1975 
1976 
1977 
1978 
1979 
1980 
1981 
1982 
1983 
1984 
1985 
1986 
1987 
1988 
1989 
1990 



31.6 
32.0 
32.9 
32.5 
327 
314 
30.9 
30.9 
32.1 
32.1 
32.3 
33.1 
32.9 
33.0 
35.6 
35.6 
35.7 
37.7 



24.0 
25.4 
27.5 
29.1 
27.7 
27.3 
282 
28.7 
29.2 
30.1 
29.0 
29.3 
30.8 

30 7 

31 9 
34.3 
35.4 
35.7 



Male 



32.0 
316 
329 
31 9 
32.4 
31.1 
.30.5 
31.3 
32.1 
32.1 
32.6 
33.8 
33.8 
33.8 
36.4 
37.1 
37 7 
38.9 



Female 



Male 



24 1 
25.3 
26 7 
28.6 
27.1 
27.1 
282 
28.6 
29.4 
30.2 
292 
29 7 
31.8 
30.8 
329 
35.3 
36.3 
37.1 



1973 


6.1 


3.2 


58 


3.0 


1974 


6.9 


3.9 


6.6 


3.6 


1975 


7.9 


4.6 


7.2 


4.2 


1976 


7.0 


4.4 


63 


. 0 


1977 


6.7 


5.4 


0.1 


4./ 


1978 


58 


4.9 


5.3 


4.5 


1979 


5.2 


6.2 


48 


49 


1980 


4.9 


5.6 


4.5 


55 


1981 


5.3 


5.8 


48 


55 


1982 


5.1 


5.4 


4 7 


49 


1983 


5.5 


5.5 


49 


52 


1984 


5.0 


5.5 


4.5 


5.2 


1985 


4.8 


5.8 


4.7 


55 


1986 


50 


5.7 


4.6 


52 


1987 


4.7 


5,3 


4.3 


5,1 


1988 


4.6 


5.4 


4.4 


5.2 


1989 


45 


57 


4.4 


56 


1990 


4.6 


65 


4.8 


6.6 



16-24 years old 

2^8 
2o8 
317 
33.9 
31.6 
31.4 
307 
25.2 
26.7 
27.2 
26.5 
27.3 
27.6 
26.3 
29.4 
24.2 
26.2 
33,1 

2f>-34 years old 

7.2 

10.3 

11.4 

10.8 

117 

8.4 

6.6 

7.1 

7.4 

6.3 

7.2 

6.3 

4 2 

6.1 

4 6 

50 

3.3 

2.8 



ernale 


Male 


Female 


Male 


Female 


on n 


29.5 


27,3 


48.4 


36.9 


n T 1 

16, 1 


T >1 0 

34.0 


26.6 


66.4 


39.1 


oU.o 


MS 


33.2 


34 5 


36.6 


30.9 


36.2 


32.2 


44.9 


303 


30.1 


33.9 


28,8 


49.3 


38.4 


27.7 


28.6 


24 1 


49.6 


38.8 


277 


33.8 


26.9 


447 


33.6 


z/.o 


30.4 


28,1 


44.8 


39.7 




3 1 .6 


26 3 


55,6 


399 


07 1 


27. 1 


30.9 


55.1 


43.2 


oc n 
zo V 


3 1 .3 


30.2 


48.0 


35.7 


ZO.O 


26. 1 


29.9 


60.7 


35.7 


ZO.O 


24 7 


26.7 


47.4 


45.8 


z/.V 


28.2 


28. C 


47.9 


47.2 


zO.V 


on n 

29.3 


25.1 


64,0 


47.9 


Zoo 


30.8 


29.7 


50.9 


41.6 


'30 A 

oZ A 


n A n 

26.3 


28.9 


46.0 


45.4 


ZO.O 


OO 1 

^8. 1 


28.3 


49.9 


497 




10.3 


3.1 


9.3 


2 1 


O.U 


7 5 


5.3 


7 5 


5.9 


7 7 
/./ 


14 7 


5.2 


13.5 


3.6 


7 / 


1 O 7 
1/ / 


5.2 


111 


5.0 


10,0 


10,0 


7 3 


5.5 


6.2 


8.6 


93 


5.3 


8.5 


5.0 


73 


9.7 


7.7 


10.3 


3.4 


68 


79 


6.3 


5.3 


6.3 


6.9 


8.2 


7.2 


9.2 


7.9 


7 7 


7.7 


63 


8.0 


6.7 


68 


8.8 


h.b 


10.0 


6.4 


6.1 


7,0 


7.9 


8.1 


7.1 


70 


5.8 


7.8 


75 


5.6 


66 


5.8 


9.8 


8.9 


7.2 


7 1 


8.2 


4.7 


7.0 


5.5 


6.3 


5.1 


65 


7.3 


3,9 


62 


5.9 


58 


7.1 


5.8 


6.2 


4,6 


'j.O 


7.6 


7.2 



• Includes persons who are not white, black, or Hispanic, most of this group are Asians, but some are American Indians. 

NOTf: Undergraduates are persons enrolled in their 1st through 4th year of college. 

SOUI^CE; U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, October Current Population Survey. 
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Table 9-2 Percentage of high school graduates 16 to 34 years old enrolled in the 5th 
year or higher of college, by race/ethnicity, sex, and age: 1973-1990 



Year 



A!} 



White 



Black 



Male 



Female 



Male 



Female 



Male 



16-24 years old 



1973 


3.6 


2.1 


3.8 


2.2 


1.8 


1974 


3.3 


2.0 


35 


2.2 


1.7 


1975 


3.8 


2.4 


40 


2.5 


1.1 


1976 


35 


2.5 


37 


2.6 


1.9 


1977 


3.3 


2.5 


3.5 


2.7 


1.3 


1978 


3.2 


23 


3.4 


2.3 


].] 


1979 


2.6 


2.2 


2.9 


2.3 


0.9 


1980 


2.9 


2.2 


3.2 


2.3 


1 7 


•|y6l 


3.0 


1.8 


3.1 


19 


19 


1982 


2.9 


1.9 


3.1 


2.1 


1 6 


1983 


3.2 


2.0 


3.5 


2.0 


1 1 


1984 


3.3 


2.0 


3.5 


2 2 


24 


1985 


3 1 


2.0 


3.4 


2.2 


07 


1986 


2.7 


2.5 


2.8 


2.8 


1.9 


1987 


2.7 


2.5 


2.9 


2.6 


1.6 


1988 


2.5 


2.2 


27 


2.3 


; 3 


1989 


2.7 


2.6 


28 


30 


1.3 


1990 


2.5 


2.6 


2.8 


2.5 


1.2 



Hisporiic 



Other- 



- 

?rr,alG 


Male 


remale 


Male 


rtii 1 lUlVJ 




2.5 


1.3 


4 0 


35 


n Q 

U. T 


2.0 


0.7 


1.3 


24 


1 1 

I . I 


3.4 


1.3 


6.9 


5.8 


2.0 


3 4 


1.2 


4.1 


4.0 


1.3 


1.7 


1.0 


7.4 


5.8 


1.1 


1 8 


1.7 


5.3 


9.1 


1.8 


0.6 


1.1 


1.8 


28 


1.6 


0.8 


1.2 


1 3 


3.3 


15 


2.0 


18 


4.0 


23 


0.9 


0.8 


0.9 


4.1 


3.3 


1.7 


1 6 


1 7 


53 


2.9 


1.0 


2.0 


1.6 


2.4 


39 


1,2 


1.8 


1.7 


4.1 


2.7 


1.4 


1 0 


1,2 


6.5 


3.4 


2 1 


1 5 


0.5 


4.0 


6.0 


1.4 


1 1 


04 


6.4 


7.2 


1.5 


1.3 


0.8 


7.4 


4.1 


3.1 


0.6 


0.4 


4.6 


8.3 



25-34 years old 



1973 


4.9 


2.4 


5.0 


2.5 


1974 


49 


3.0 


4.9 


3.1 


1975 


4.5 


29 


4.8 


3.1 


1976 


4.9 


3.0 


6.1 


3 1 


1977 


4.8 


37 


4.8 


3.9 


1978 


4.3 


3.3 


4.6 


3.4 


1979 


4.2 


3.6 


4.4 


3.8 


1980 


4.0 


3.3 


4.0 


3.4 


1981 


3.7 


3.1 


3.6 


3 1 


1982 


3.9 


3.6 


4.0 


3.8 


1983 


3.9 


32 


39 


3.4 


1984 


3.8 


3.1 


3.7 


33 


1985 


36 


3.0 


36 


33 


1986 


3.5 


2.3 


3.7 


2..: 


1987 


3.2 


3.0 


3.2 


3.1 


1988 


3.1 


2.9 


3.1 


2.9 


1989 


3.4 


29 


3.5 


3.1 


1990 


3.2 


2.8 


33 


29 



23 


1 3 


6.8 


1.9 


10.5 


2.6 


3.3 


2.4 


5.8 


1.4 


10.4 


3.6 


2.0 


2.1 


1.1 


1.7 


9.0 


3.6 


3.5 


2.5 


29 


1.6 


9.5 


4.3 


3.3 


3.1 


5.8 


1.5 


11.4 


55 


29 


1.8 


3.1 


2.9 


5.5 


4.4 


2.9 


18 


2 7 


32 


6.7 


4.7 


3.6 


1.9 


2.3 


2.8 


9.2 


4.8 


3.5 


2.6 


3.6 


2.4 


82 


7.1 


2.7 


2.3 


2.1 


3.0 


66 


3.6 


2.0 


1.7 


30 


1.5 


125 


5.2 


27 


1.1 


3.0 


2 1 


9.0 


4.7 


1.8 


1 7 


43 


1.4 


8.3 


4 1 


1.5 


16 


3.7 


1.5 


7.1 


3.7 


2.1 


1.7 


1.9 


3.0 


109 


4.9 


1 2 
1.5 


22 


1.2 


2 7 


1 1.9 


5.2 


1.2 


19 


0.7 


9 7 


7 4 


1 2 


1.4 


1.1 


24 


108 


6.4 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of ttie Census, October Current Population Survey. 
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Table 9-3 Standard errors for estimated percentages in table 9-1 



All 



White 



Black 



Hispanic 





Male 


Female 


Male 


Female 


Mole f 


-emale 


Male 












1 /S— 94 vpnr^ niri 






1973 


0.7 


0.6 


0.7 


0.6 


2.4 


2.0 


3.6 


1974 


0.7 


0.6 


0.7 


0.6 


2.5 


2 1 


3.6 


l97o 


0.7 


0.6 


0.7 


0.7 


2.6 


2.2 


3.7 


1976 


0.7 


0.6 


0.7 


0.7 


2.6 


2.1 


3.7 


\977 


0.7 


0.6 


0.7 


0.7 


2.5 


2.1 


3.6 


1978 


0.7 


0.6 


0.7 


0.7 


25 


2.0 


3.3 


1979 


0.6 


0.6 


0.7 


0.7 


2.5 


2.0 


33 


1980 


0.6 


0.6 


0.7 


0.7 


2.2 


2.0 


3.2 


1981 


0.6 


0.6 


0.7 


0.7 


2.2 


1.9 


3.2 


1982 


0.7 


0.6 


0 7 


0 7 


2.3 


2.0 


3.1 


1983 


0.7 


0.6 


0.8 


0.7 


2.3 


2.0 


3.4 


1984 


0.7 


0.6 


0.8 


0 7 


2 2 


1.9 


3.0 


1985 


0.7 


0.7 


0.8 


0.7 


2.3 


1.9 


3.9 


1986 


0.7 


0.7 


0.8 


0.8 


2.3 


20 


3.8 


1987 


0.7 


0.7 


0.8 


0.8 


2.4 


2.0 


3.7 


1988 


0.8 


0.8 


0.9 


0.9 


2.4 


2.3 


4.7 


1989 


0.8 


0.8 


0.9 


0.9 


2.5 


23 


4.4 


1990 


0.8 


0.8 


0.9 


0.9 


2.6 


2.3 


4.4 


















1973 


0.3 


0.2 


0.4 


0 3 


2.1 


1.6 


2.6 


1974 


0.3 


0 3 


0.4 


0.3 


2.3 


1.7 


2,1 


1975 


0.4 


0.3 


0.4 


0.3 


2,4 


1.9 


2.5 


1976 


0.3 


0.3 


0.4 


0.3 


2.3 


1.7 


2.4 


\911 


0.3 


0.3 


0.4 


0.3 


2.3 


1.9 


2.1 


1978 


0.3 


0.3 


0.4 


0.3 


1.9 


1 7 


2.0 


1979 


0.3 


03 


0.3 


0.3 


1.7 


1.6 


2.0 


1980 


0.3 


0.3 


0.3 


0.3 


1.7 


1.5 


1.6 


1981 


0.3 


0.3 


03 . 


03 


1.6 


1.4 


15 


1982 


0.3 


0.3 


0.3 


0.3 


1.5 


1.5 


l.i 


1983 


0.3 


0.3 


0.3 


0.3 


1.6 


1.4 


1.6 


1984 


0.3 


0.3 


0.3 


0.3 


1.5 


1.3 


1.5 


1985 


0.3 


03 


0.3 


03 


1.2 


14 


1.7 


1986 


0.3 


0.3 


0.3 


0.3 


1.4 


1.3 


1.7 


1987 


0.2 


0.3 


0.3 


0.3 


1.2 


1.4 


1.9 


1988 


0.3 


0.3 


0.3 


0.4 


1.3 


1.4 


18 


1989 


0.3 


0.3 


0.3 


04 


1.1 


1.4 


1.9 


1990 


0.3 


0.3 


0.3 


04 


1.0 


1.4 


1.7 



3.5 
3.2 
3.3 
3.1 
3.1 
2.9 
2.9 
2.9 
26 
2.9 
2.9 
29 
3.8 
3.9 
3.6 
4.6 
4.3 
4.5 



1.4 
1.8 
1.5 
1.5 
18 
1.5 
1.7 
1.4 
1.5 
1.4 
14 
1.5 
2.0 
2 1 
1.5 
2.0 
1.9 
1.9 



Oliier 



IVIale 



6.5 
5.6 
5.2 
5 1 
5.1 
4.9 
4.9 
4<5 
4.4 
4.' 
4.4 
45 
4.5 
/!2 
4.1 
43 
4.7 
4.4 



3.2 
2 7 
3.3 
2.8 
2.1 
2.5 
26 
1.9 
2.1 
1.9 
2.0 
1.7 
1.7 
1.9 
1.6 
1.8 
1.7 
1,8 



fer 



5.9 
5.4 
5.3 
4.7 
4.7 
4.2 
4.7 
4.6 
4.4 
4.6 
4.2 
4.2 
4.2 
4 1 
4.1 
4.3 
4.7 
4.3 



1.5 
2.3 
1.6 
1.9 
2,0 
1.7 
1.4 
1.7 
1.8 
1.6 
1.6 
1.6 
1.4 
1.6 
1.4 
1.2 
1.5 
17 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, October Current Population Survey. 
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Table 9-4 Standard errors for estimated percentages in table 9-2 



Year 



Male 



All 



White 



Black 



Hispanic 



Female Male Female Male Female Male Female 



Other 



Male 



Female 



16-24 years old 



1973 


0.3 


0.2 


0.3 


0.2 


0.5 


1974 


0.3 


0.2 


0.3 


0.2 


0.5 


197ft 


0.3 


0.2 


0.3 


0.2 


0.4 


1976 


0.3 


0.2 


0.3 


0.2 


0.5 


1977 


03 


02 


0.3 


0.2 


04 


1978 


0.2 


0.2 


0.3 


0.2 


0.4 


1979 


0.2 


0.2 


0.3 


0.2 


0.3 


1980 


0.2 


0.2 


0.3 


0.2 


0.4 


1981 


0.2 


0 2 


0.3 


02 


0.4 


1982 


0.2 




0.3 


0.2 


0.4 


1983 


0.3 


f . . •■ 


03 


0.2 


0.4 


1984 


0.3 


-O.k 


03 


0.2 


0.5 


1985 


03 


0.2 


0.3 


0.2 


0.4 


1936 


0.2 


0.2 


0.3 


0.3 


0.6 


1987 


02 


0.2 


0.3 


0.3 


0.6 


1988 


0.3 


0.2 


03 


0.3 


0.6 


1989 


0.3 


03 


0.3 


0.3 


0.6 


1990 


0.3 


0.3 


0.3 


0.3 


0.6 



0.3 


1.9 


1.4 


2.5 


2.2 


0.3 


1.6 


0.9 


1.4 


1.7 


0.3 


2.2 


1.2 


2.8 


2.6 


0.4 


2.2 


1.1 


2.0 


2.0 


0.3 


1.5 


1.1 


2.7 


2.3 


03 


1.5 


1.3 


2.2 


2.8 


0.4 


0.9 


1.1 


1.3 


1.7 


0.4 


0.9 


1.1 


1.1 


1.7 


0.3 


1.5 


1.2 


1.7 


1.4 


0.3 


1.0 


0.9 


1.6 


1.7 


0.4 


1.4 


1.3 


2.0 


1.5 


0.3 


1.5 


1.2 


1.4 


1.7 


0.5 


13 


1.2 


1.8 


1.4 


0.5 


0.9 


1.0 


2.1 


1.5 


0.6 


1.1 


0.6 


1.6 


2.0 


0.6 


1.0 


0.6 


2.1 


2.3 


0.6 


1.1 


0.9 


2.5 


1.9 


0.9 


0.8 


0.6 


1.8 


2.4 



25-34 years old 



1973 


0.3 


0.2 


0.3 


0.2 


19/4 


0.3 


0.2 


0.3 


0.2 


1975 


0.3 


0.2 


03 


02 


1976 


0.3 


0.2 


03 


0.2 


1977 


03 


0.2 


0.3 


0.3 


1978 


0.3 


0.2 


0.3 


0.2 


1979 


0.2 


0.2 


0.3 


0.3 


1980 


0.2 


0.2 


0.3 


0.2 


1981 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


1982 


02 


0.2 


03 


0.2 


1983 


02 


0.2 


0.3 


0.2 


1984 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


1985 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


1986 


0.2 


0.2 


02 


0.2 


1987 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


1988 


02 


0.2 


0.2 


02 


1989 


0.2 


0.2 


0.3 


0.2 


1990 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 



05 


0.4 


3.4 


1.8 


3.4 


1.7 


0.6 


05 


2.9 


1.5 


3.1 


1.8 


05 


0.5 


1.2 


1.4 


2.8 


1.6 


0.6 


05 


1.8 


1.3 


2.7 


1.8 


0.6 


0.5 


2.5 


1.3 


2.9 


1.9 


0.5 


0.4 


1.8 


1.7 


2.0 


1.6 


0.5 


0.4 


17 


1.7 


2.1 


1.6 


0.6 


0.4 


1.4 


1.6 


2.4 


1.6 


0.5 


0.4 


1.6 


1.4 


2.0 


1.7 


0.5 


04 


14 


1.6 


1.7 


1.2 


0.4 


03 


1.5 


1.1 


2.2 


1.4 


0.4 


0.3 


1.6 


1.2 


1.8 


1.4 


05 


0.5 


1.6 


0.9 


1.7 


1.3 


0.5 


0.4 


1.5 


0.9 


1.7 


1.2 


0.6 


0.4 


1.0 


1.3 


2.0 


1.3 


05 


06 


09 


1.3 


2.2 


1.4 


0.5 


0.4 


11 


0.7 


2.0 


1.7 


05 


0.5 


0.8 


1.3 


2,1 


1.6 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, October Current Population Survey. 
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Table 10-1 Standard errors for estimated percentages and numbers in text table for 

Indicator 10 



Elementary Secondary 

Percent ^ 

Private school tuition of Private school tuition 

private — — ^ . 

Percentile distribution secondary percentile distribution 

Average — schools Average 

25th 50th 75th 25th 50th 75th 



Catholic 


1.7 


64.1 


71.6 


708 


175.2 


3.1 


83.9 


336.8 


306 2 


526.9 


Parochial 


1.6 


61.1 


66.9 


61.5 


172.4 


1.9 


386.2 








Diocesan 


0.9 


103.3 


150.4 


1304 


258.6 


3.5 


301.0 


493.5 


4705 


763.0 


Private 


0.8 


913.3 








2.7 


3197 


660.8 


544.6 


1 ,026.9 


Other religious 


3.8 


63.1 


105.0 


112.5 


258.7 


3.2 


367.1 


596.9 


515.1 


977.7 


Conservative 






















Christian 


1.0 


155.4 


2830 


230.7 


518.8 


1.8 


587.6 








Affiliated 


1.6 


97.9 


1202 


1402 


332.4 


1.5 


4186 


724.7 


617.0 


1,032.1 


Unaffiliated 


3.5 


1400 


312.6 


253.2 


577.8 


17 


1 ,335.9 






Nonsectarian 


1.3 


351.9 


472.6 


572.5 


787.8 


3.1 


1 ,204.2 


1.334.5 


2,123.0 


2,293.1 


Regular 


1.2 


487.2 


905.9 


833.8 


1,079.7 


1.8 


1 ,058.5 








Special 




















emphasis 


0.8 


511.2 


588.0 


629.8 


1,045.7 


2.4 


2,3C9.9 








Special 




















education 


0.1 


5,441.9 



















— Tuo fQV/ sample observations for a reliable estimate. 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education. National Center for Education Statistics. Schools and Staffing Survey. 1987. 



Percent 
of 

Control PJl^^t^ 
elemen- 
tary 
schools 
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Note on private school categorizations 

Past classification schemes for private schools 
produced by the National Center for Education 
Statistics (NCES) have usually included three 
categories: Catholic, other religious, and 
nonsectarian. These classifications have some 
utility, but they may mask the full range of 
diversity within the universe of private schools. 

In 1987, NCES commissioned a report to 
recommend an expanded set of categories to 
guide anaiysis and reporting, as well as 
development of additional survey items to 
facilitate the assignment of schools to categories 
within the typology. The resulting typology 
begins with the earlier three-group 
categorization (Catholic, other religious, and 
nonsectarian), and further subdivides each group 
into three additional groups. In the Schools and 
Staffing Survey, each school was self-categori/ed 
according to governance, affiliation, curricular 
orientation, or other characteristics. 

Among Catholic schools: 

Paroclml ^chooh are schools governed by the 
local Catholic parish. 

Diocesan sr/ioo/.j are schools governed by the 
local Catholic diocese, under the authority of the 
local bishop. 

Private schools are schools independently 
governed by the individual school, or a religious 
order, not under the direct authority of a local 
bishop or parish. 



Affiliated are any religious schools associated 
with major denommation (e.g., Lutheran, Jewish, 
Seven-day Adventist, etc.). 

Unaffiliated are those religious schools which 
affiliate with neither a national denomination 
nor with a conservative Christian school 
association. 



Among nonsectarian schools: 

Re;^ular selwoh offer a conventional academic 
program. 

Spuxial emphasis schools provide a program with a 
special stress (e.g., arts, vocational, alternative, 
etc.). 

Special education schools serve the needs of 
children in special education programs. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education National Center for 
Education Statistics, Diversity Among Private Schools. W2. 



Among other religious schools: 

Conservative Chnstia)! schools are schools typically 
affiliated with a Christian school association 
(e.g., Accelerated Christian Education, American 
Asy ciation of Christian Schools, Association of 
Christian Schools International, or Oral Roberts 
Educational Fellowship). Schools in this type of 
category are commonly known as evangelical v)r 
fundamental, and are not tied to a denomination 
per so, but rather governed by a single church, a 
foundation, or a local society. 
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Table 11-1 Average undergraduate tuition, room, and board as a percentage of income 
of families with children all 6-17 years old, at selected family income 
percentiles, by control of institution: 1975-1990 



Public institutions Private institutions 



Year Family income percentile Family income percentile 



1975 
1976 
1977 
1978 
1979 
1980 
1981 
1982 
1983 
1984 
1985 
1986 
1987 
1988 
1989 
1990 



IDth 


9'ith 
^o\i 1 


OUU 1 


/OTn 


Vutri 


lUtn 


25th 


50th 


75th 


90th 


32.1 


16.9 


10.5 


7.5 


5.5 


70.5 


37,2 


23.2 


16.4 


12.2 


32.6 


16.8 


10,3 


7.4 


5.5 


711 


36.7 


22.5 


16.1 


11.9 


32.3 


16.8 


10,2 


7,2 


5,4 


71.1 


37.0 


22.4 


15.9 


11.8 


31.7 


16.3 


99 


7.1 


5.2 


71.7 


37,0 


22.3 


16.2 


11.8 


30.9 


16.2 


9.7 


6.8 


4.9 


70.1 


36.7 


22.1 


15.4 


11.2 


29.8 


17.1 


10.1 


69 


5,0 


68.8 


39.5 


23.2 


15.9 


11.6 


30.3 


18.3 


10.5 


7.2 


5,3 


70.2 


42.4 


24.4 


16.7 


12.2 


31.6 


19.8 


11.2 


7.6 


5.5 


74.3 


46.6 


26.4 


17.8 


12.9 


32.8 


20.8 


117 


7.7 


5.6 


78.1 


49.5 


27.9 


18.3 


13.2 


34.0 


20.8 


1 1.9 


7.8 


5.6 


81.8 


50.2 


28.7 


18.8 


13.5 


34.4 


20.6 


1 1.6 


7.8 


5.6 


85.6 


51.1 


28.9 


19.4 


13.9 


36.0 


21.6 


12.0 


7.9 


5.7 


91.4 


55.0 


30.6 


20.1 


14.4 


36.9 


22.1 


12.1 


7.9 


5.7 


95.8 


57.3 


31.4 


20.6 


14.8 


37.4 


22.0 


12.3 


8.0 


58 


98.0 


57.6 


32.1 


21.1 


15.2 


37.6 


21.9 


12.3 


8.1 


5.7 


100.4 


58.5 


32.9 


21.7 


15.3 


37.7 


22 7 


12.9 


8.4 


5.9 


102.4 


61.7 


35.0 


22.8 


16.0 



NOTE: Tuition data are for acadermic years beginning 1975-1990 and family Income data are for calendar years 1975-1990. 
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Table 11-2 Average undergraduate tuition, room, and board in constant 1991 dollars 
and as a percentage of the income of all families at selected family income 
percentiles, by control of institution: 1964-1990 



Public institutions Private institutions 



Year 


Constant 


Family income percentile 




Constant 


Family income percentile 




dollars 


20th 


50th 


80th 


dollars 


20th 


50th 


80th 


1964 


54. 166 


29.0 


14.4 






58.3 


28.8 


18.6 


ivoo 


4,/'4o 


27.7 


14.0 


0 n 

T .U 




56.6 


28.5 


18.3 


lVo6 


/I Q 1 O 

4,J 1^ 


25.6 


13.4 


A 7 




53.1 


27.7 


17.9 


1967 


4 Jn38 


25.5 


13.2 


O.u 


ft oon 


52.8 


27.3 


17.6 


1968 


4.O0/ 


24.0 


12.6 


R 1 
0 I 


0 n7S 


49.8 


26.2 


16.9 


1969 


4,40U 


23.4 


12.4 


7 0 


0 '^ftn 


49.1 


26.0 


16.7 


1970 


4.0U8 


24.7 


12.7 


R 1 

O. i 


0 so 1 


52.5 


27.1 


17.2 


1971 


4,000 


25.6 


13.0 


R 0 


0 707 


55.1 


27.9 


17.7 


1972 


/I 7/10 


25.4 


12.8 


R n 


0 ftftn 

v.oou 


52.9 


26.7 


16.7 


1 0*70 

1973 


A Ail 7 

4,64/ 


23.8 


12.0 


7 


0 A 09 


49.5 


25.0 


15.6 


1974 


/I O 1 1 

4,s3 1 1 


22.5 


11.5 


7 0 




48.9 


25.1 


15.7 


1 V/ u 


4 9 in 


23.4 


11.8 


7.3 


9,257 


51.4 


25.9 


16.1 


1976 


4,275 


23.3 


11.6 


7.3 


9,335 


50.9 


25.3 


15.8 


1977 


4,237 


23.1 


11.4 


7.0 


9,330 


50.9 


25.1 


15.5 


1978 


4,157 


21.8 


10.8 


6.6 


9,411 


49.3 


24.4 


15.0 


1979 


4,U57 


20.7 


10.3 


6.4 


9,205 


46.9 


23.4 


14.6 


1980 


3,916 


21.9 


10.7 


6.5 


9,027 


50.6 


24.7 


15.1 


1981 


3,983 


23.6 


11.5 


6.9 


9,223 


54.6 


26.6 


15.9 


1982 


4,150 


25 9 


12.4 


7.2 


9,753 


60.7 


29.0 


17.0 


1983 


4,309 


26.4 


12.5 


7.4 


10,252 


62.9 


29.8 


17.5 


1984 


4,462 


26.8 


12.7 


7.4 


10,738 


64.5 


30.5 


17.8 


1985 


4,515 


26.8 


12.7 


7.4 


11,234 


66.6 


31.7 


18.3 


1986 


4,721 


27.0 


12.7 


7.4 


12,006 


68.7 


32.4 


18.9 


1987 


4,848 


27.5 


12.9 


7.5 


12,582 


71.4 


33.4 


19.5 


1988 


4,915 


27.6 


13.0 


7.5 


12,868 


72.3 


33.9 


19.5 


1989 


4,941 


27.5 


12.9 


7.4 


13,185 


73.3 


34.3 


19.7 


1990 


4,951 


27.6 


13.1 


7.5 


13,438 


74.8 


35.6 


20.5 



NOTE: Tuition data are for academic years beginning 1964-1990 and family income data are for calendar years 1964-1990. 
The calendar year Consumer Price Index was used to calculate constant dollar figures. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics. Digest of Education Statistics. 1991. table 291. 
U S. Departrrient of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. Current Population Report:, , Series P>60, Money Income of Families and 
Persons: March.../' various years (based on the March supplement to the Current Population Survey). 
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Table 12-1 Average reading proficiency by parents' highest level of education: 
1971-1990 



Parent's highest level 
of education 




Age 9 




Age 13 


Age 17 




"^^^^ Percent of Average 
students proficiency 


Percent of 

UUt;i 1 In) 


Average 


Percent of Average 
students proficiency 


Less than high school 


1971 


MO 


189 


'16 


238 


^20 


261 




1975 


MO 


190 


'14 


239 


^^16 


263 




1980 


?7 


194 


'■210 


239 


^^13 


262 




1 OR/1 


0 


21 OK 

1 vo 


29 


240 


1.210 






1988 


?6 


193 


^8 


2247 


9 


267 




1990 


^5 


193 


28 


241 


9 


270 


Graduated fronn high school 


1971 


'22 


208 


32 


^256 


31 


283 




1975 


'24 


211 


33 


255 


'34 


281 




1980 


'■225 


213 


31 


254 


32 


'•2278 




1984 


219 


209 


•35 


253 


'35 


281 




1988 


216 


211 


31 


253 


30 


282 




1990 


217 


209 


31 


251 


30 


283 


More than high schcol 


1971 


'33 


224 


'38 


270 


'42 


302 




1975 


'34 


222 


'40 


270 


'46 


301 




1980 


240 


^226 


?49 


^271 


'51 


299 




1984 


'36 


223 


="45 


268 


'50 


301 




1988 


245 


220 


?52 


^265 


258 


300 




1990 


242 


218 


250 


267 


258 


300 



^Statistically significant difference from 1990. 
^Statistically different from 1971. 

NOTE: Percent of studer^ts represents the percentage of all students from each subgroup. Not shown are about one-third of 
students who did not know their parent's highest level of education. 

SOURCE: National Assessment of Educational Progress, Trends in Academic Progress: Achievement of American Students in 
Science. 197Ch90, Mathematics. 1973-90, Reading^ 197h90, Writing. 1984-90. 1991. 



Table 12-2 Average reading proficiency and time spent on homework: 1984 and 1990 



Age 9 Age 13 Age 17 



Amount of homework 


Year 


Percent of 


Average 


Percent of 


Average 


Percent of 


Average 






students 


profici'^ncy 


students 


proficiency 


students 


proficiency 


None 


1984 


36 


213 


23 


254 


22 


276 




1990 


31 


208 


21 


252 


23 


274 


Didn't do assigned 
















homework 


1984 


4 


199 


4 


247 


•11 


287 




1990 


5 


187 


5 


244 


13 


288 


Less than 1 hour 


1984 


42 


218 


36 


261 


26 


290 




1990 


46 


214 


37 


258 


28 


291 


1—2 hours 


1984 


13 


216 


29 


266 


27 


296 




1990 


12 


214 


28 


265 


26 


300 


More than 2 hours 


1984 


6 


201 


9 


265 


13 


303 




1990 


6 


194 


8 


262 


12 


307 



* statistically significant difference from 1990. 

NOTE: Percentage of students represents the proportion of all students from each subgroup. 

SOURCE: National Assessment of Educational Progress. Trends in Academic Progress: Achievement of American Students in 
Science. 1970-90. Mathematics. 1973-90. Reading. 1971-90, Writing. 1984-90. 1991. 
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Table 12-3 Trends in the percentage of students at or above five reading levels, by 
race/ethnicity: 1975 and 1990 



l^eading proficiency 
levels 


Aqp 




1975 






1990 




White 


Black 


Hispanic 


White 


Black 


l-lispanic 


Level 150 


9 


96 


81 


81 


94 


77 


84 




13 




OA 

Vo 


IIJU 


1 nn 

1 uu 


QQ 


09 




17 


100 


VC 




1 nn 
1 UU 


inn 

lUU 


inn 

lUU 


Level 200 


9 


69 


32 


35 


66 


34 


41 




13 


OA 

vo 


• 7 7 


fll 

0 1 


OA 
VO 


AA 
00 


oo 




17 


W 


• QO 

oZ 


QO 

ov 


00 

vv 


OA 
VO 


OA 
VO 


Level 250 


9 


• 17 


2 


3 


23 


5 


6 




13 


66 


•25 


32 


65 


42 


37 




17 


86 




•53 


88 


69 


75 


Love! 300 


9 


1 




0 


2 


0 


0 




13 


12 




2 


13 


5 


4 




17 


44 




•13 


48 


20 


27 


Level 350 


9 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 




13 


0 


0 


0 


1 


0 


0 




17 


7 


0 


1 


9 


2 


2 



• statistically significant difference from 1990. 

SOURCE: National Assessment of Educational Progress. Trends in Academic Progress: Achievement of American Students in 
Science. 1970-90. Mattiematics. 1973-90. Reading. 1971-90. Writing. 1984-90. 1991. 



Table 12-4 Percentage of students ages 9, 13, or 17 scoring at or above the five levels 
of reading proficiency: 1971-1990 



Year 




Level 150 






Level 200 






Level 250 




Level 300 






Le^ 91 350 






Age 






Age 






Age 




Age 






Age 




9 


13 


17 


9 


.3 


17 


9 


13 


17 


9 13 


17 


9 


13 


17 


1971 


91 


100 


100 


59 


93 


96 


16 


58 


• 79 


1 10 


39 


0 


0 


7 


1975 


• 93 


100 


100 


62 


93 


96 


• 15 


59 


• 80 


1 10 


39 


0 


0 


6 


1980 


95 


100 


100 


• 68 


95 


97 


18 


61 


81 


1 n 


38 


0 


0 


5 


1984 


92 


100 


100 


62 


94 


98 


17 


59 


83 


1 1 1 


40 


0 


0 


6 


1988 


93 


100 


100 


63 


95 


99 


18 


59 


86 


1 11 


41 


0 


0 


5 


1990 


90 


100 


100 


59 


94 


98 


18 


59 


84 


2 11 


41 


0 


0 


7 



•Statistically significant difrert?nce from 1990. 

SOURCE: National Assessment of Educational Progress. Trends in Academic Progress: Achievement of American Students in 
Science, 1970-90. Mathematics. 1973-90. Reading. 1971-90. Writing. 1984-90. 1991. 
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Table 12-5 Standard errors for estimated scale scorrs in text table for Indicator 12 



Age 9 



Age 13 



Age 17 



Year 


All 
races 


White 


Black 


His- 
panic 


All 
races 


White 


Black 


His- 
panic 


All 
races 


White 


Black 


His- 
panic 


1971 


1.0 


0.9 


1.7 




0.9 


0.7 


1.2 




1.2 


1.0 


1.7 




1975 


0.7 


0.7 


1.2 


2.2 


0.8 


07 


1.2 


3.0 


0.8 


0.6 


2.0 


3.6 


1980 


1.0 


0.8 


1.8 


2.3 


0.9 


0.7 


1.5 


2.0 


1.2 


0.9 


1.8 


2.7 


1984 


0.7 


0.8 


1.1 


2.1 


0.5 


0.6 


1.0 


1.7 


0.6 


0.7 


1.0 


2.2 


1988 


1.1 


1.4 


2.4 


3.5 


1.0 


1.1 


2.4 


3.5 


1.0 


1.2 


2.4 


4.3 


1990 


1.2 


1.3 


2.9 


2.3 


0.8 


0.9 


2.2 


2.3 


1.1 


1.2 


2.3 


3.6 





Year 


Age 9 


Age 13 


Age 17 




Mole Female 


Male Female 


Male Female 



1971 1.1 


1.0 




1.0 


0.9 


1.2 




1.3 


1975 0.8 


0.8 




0.8 


0.9 


1.0 




1.0 


1980 1.1 


1.1 




1.1 


0.9 


1.3 




1.2 


1984 0.8 


0.8 




0.6 


0.6 


0.6 




0.8 


1988 1.4 


1.3 




1.3 


1.0 


1.5 




1.5 


1990 1.7 


1.2 




1.1 


1.1 


1.6 




1.2 


SOURCE: National Assessment of Educational Progress, Trends in Academic Progress: Achievement of American Students in 


Science. ]970-9Q.Matt^ematics. 1973-90. Reading, 1971-90. Writing. 1984-90, 1991. 








Table 12-6 Standard errors for estimated percentages and scale scores in table 12-1 






Age 9 


Age 13 


Age 17 


Parents' highest level 


















Year 














of education 




Percent of 


Average 


Percent of 


Average 


Percent of 


Average 






students 


proficiency 


students 


proficiency 


students 


proficiency 


Less than high school 


1971 


0.4 


1.5 


0.6 


1.3 


0.8 


1.5 




1975 


0.4 


1.3 


0.6 


1.2 


0.6 


1.3 




1980 


0.5 


1.6 


0.6 


1.1 


0.7 


1.5 




1984 


0.2 


1.4 


0.4 


0.9 


0.6 


1.1 




1988 


0.6 


4.9 


0.6 


2.1 


0.8 


2.0 




1990 


0.5 


3.2 


0.6 


1.8 


0.6 


2.8 


Graduated from high school 


1971 


0.5 


1.2 


0.7 


0.8 


0.8 


1.2 




1975 


0.4 


0.9 


0.6 


0.7 


0.5 


1.1 




1980 


0.8 


1.3 


0.7 


0.9 


0.9 


l.P 




1984 


0.6 


1.0 


1.1 


0.7 


1.1 


a. 




1988 


0.6 


2.2 


1.0 


1.2 


1.2 


1.3 




1990 


0.8 


1.8 


12 


0.9 


1.0 


1.4 


More than high school 


1971 


0.9 


1.1 


1.1 


0.8 


1.3 


1.0 


1975 


U.7 


0.9 


0.9 


0.8 


0.8 


0.7 




1980 


1.5 


1.1 


1.3 


08 


1.3 


1.0 




1984 


1.0 


0.9 


1.1 


0.7 


1.2 


0.7 




1988 


1.4 


1.7 


1.5 


1.4 


1.6 


1,3 




1990 


13 


2.0 


1.5 


1.0 


1.3 


1.1 



NOTE: Percentage of students represents the proportion of oil students from each subgroup. 

SOURCE: Notional Assessment of Educational Progress. Trends in Academic Progress: Achievemer)t of ArDerican Students in 
Science, 1970-90, Mathematics, 1973-90, Reading ^1 97 1-90, Writing, 1984-90, 1991. 
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Table 12-7 Standard errors for estimated percentages and scale scores for table 12-2 

Age 9 Age 13 Age 17 



hS^ewoS! Percent of Average p^^^^^^ Average p^^^^^^ „f Average 

students f|^F^°-^y students ^^^^^^^ students ^^^^^^^ 



None 


1984 


1.3 


0.9 


0.8 


0.8 


0.9 


0.7 




1990 


1.9 


1.5 


1.1 


1.9 


1.0 


2.0 


Didn't do assigned tiomework 


1984 


0.3 


2.1 


0.2 


1.7 


0.3 


1.2 


1990 


0.4 


4.8 


0.5 


3.2 


0.6 


2.3 


Less than 1 hour 


1984 


1.0 


0.7 


0.7 


0.6 


0.4 


0.8 




1990 


1.6 


1.7 


0.9 


1.1 


0.9 


1.6 


1-2 hours 


1984 


0.5 


1.3 


0.5 


0.7 


0.5 


0.8 




1990 


0.6 


2.8 


1.0 


1.6 


0.7 


1,4 


More than 2 hours 


1984 


0.2 


1.8 


0.3 


1.2 


0.6 


1 1 




1990 


0.5 


3.5 


0.5 


2.2 


0.7 


2.6 



NOTE: Percentage of students represents the proportion of all students from each subgroup. 

SOURCE: National Assessment of Educational Progress, Trends in Academic Progress: Achievement of American Students in 
Science. 1970-90. Mottiemafics. 1973-90. Reading. 1971-90. Writing. 1984-90. 1991. 



Table 12-8 Standard errors for estimated percentages in table 12-3 



1975 1990 

Reading skills and levels Age 



Total White Black Hispanic Total White Black Hispanic 



Level 150 


9 


0.4 


0.3 


1.1 


2.5 


0.9 


0.9 


2.7 


1.8 




13 


0.1 


0.0 


0.3 


0.3 


0.1 


0.1 


0.5 


0.5 




17 


0.1 


0.0 


0.8 


0.4 


0.1 


0.0 


0.8 


0.0 


Level 200 


9 


0.8 


0.8 


1.5 


3.0 


1.3 


1.4 


3.4 


27 




13 


0.4 


0.2 


1.3 


2.3 


0.6 


0.6 


2.3 


2.4 




17 


0.3 


0.1 


1.8 


2.4 


0.3 


0.2 


1.3 


2.1 


Level 250 


9 


0.6 


0.7 


0.3 


0.5 


1.0 


1.2 


1.5 


2.0 




13 


1.0 


0.9 


1.6 


3.6 


1.0 


1.2 


3.5 


2.9 




17 


0.7 


0.6 


1.6 


4.1 


1.0 


1.1 


2.8 


4.7 


Level 300 


9 


0.1 


0.1 


0.0 


0.0 


0.3 


0.4 


0.2 


0.3 




13 


0.5 


0.5 


0.3 


1.0 


0.6 


0.9 


0.8 


1.2 




17 


0.8 


0.8 


0.7 


2.7 


1.0 


1.2 


1.8 


3.3 


Level 350 


o 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.1 


0.1 


0.0 


0,0 




iz 


0.0 


0 1 


0,0 


0.0 


0.1 


0.2 


0.3 


0.2 




17 


0.3 


0.4 


0.3 


0,6 


0.5 


0.6 


1.0 


1,4 



SOURCE: National Assessment of Educational Progress, Trends in Academic Progress: Achievement of American Students in 
Science. 1970-90. Mathematics. 1973-90. Reading. 1971-90. Writing. 1984-90. 1991. 
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Table 12-9 Standard errors for estimated percentages in table 12-4 



Year 




LGVGI lOU 






Level zuu 






i.evei zou 






Level ouu 






Level oou 






Age 






Age 






Age 






Age 






Age 




9 


13 


17 


9 


13 


17 


9 


13 


17 


9 


13 


17 


9 


13 


17 


1971 


0.5 


0.0 


0.1 


l.C 


0.5 


0.3 


0.6 


1.1 


0.9 


0.1 


0.5 


1.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.4 


1975 


0.4 


0.1 


0.1 


0,8 


0.4 


0.3 


0.6 


1.0 


0.7 


0.1 


0.5 


0.8 


0.0 


0.0 


0.3 


1980 


0.4 


0.0 


0.1 


1.0 


0.4 


0.3 


0.8 


1.1 


0.9 


0.1 


0.5 


1.1 


0.0 


0.0 


0.4 


1984 


0.3 


0.0 


0.0 


0.7 


0.3 


0.1 


0.6 


0.6 


0.5 


0.1 


04 


0.8 


0.0 


0.1 


0.3 


1988 


0.7 


0.1 


0.0 


1.3 


0.6 


0.3 


1.1 


1.3 


0.8 


0.3 


o.a 


1.5 


0.0 


0.1 


0.6 


1990 


0.9 


0.1 


0.1 


1.3 


0.6 


0.3 


1.0 


1.0 


1.0 


0.3 


0.6 


1.0 


0.1 


0.1 


0.5 



SOURCE: National Assessment of Educational Progress, Trends in Academic Progress: Achievement of American Students in 
Science. ]97Ch90. Mathematics. 1973-90. Reading. 1971''90. Writing. 1984-90. 1991. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics. Digest of Education Statistics. 1991. table 291. 
U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureou of the Census, Current Popuiation Reports. Series P'60, Money Income of Families and 
Persons: March...," various years (based on the March supplement to the Current Population Survey^. 
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Table 134 Average writing achievement, by type of community: 1984-1990 



Type of community 



Advantaged urban 



Disadvantaged Urban 



Extreme rural 



Other 



Grade 4 



Grade 8 



Grade 11 



Year 


Percent of 
students 


Average 
proficiency 


Percent of 
students 


Average 
proficiency 


Percent of 
students 


Average 
proficiency 


1984 


13 


197 


12 


222 


16 


202 


1988 


14 


199 


14 


208 


17 


216 


1990 


11 


195 


11 


217 


11 


221 


1984 


13 


167 


8 


193 


11 


194 


1988 


8 


158 


7 


189 


1 


•177 


1990 


10 


159 


9 


189 


9 


196 


1984 


7 


•154 


5 


203 


6 


206 


1988 


10 


185 


6 


205 


7 


215 


1990 


10 


186 


10 


200 


13 


211 


1984 


68 


180 


75 


•206 


67 


214 


1988 


68 


186 


73 


•203 


75 


214 


1990 


70 


184 


70 


195 


67 


212 



• Statistically significant difference from 1990. 

NOTE: Percent of students represents the percentage of all students froi ach subgroup. 

SOURCE: National Assessment of Educational Progress, Trends in Academic Progress: Achievement of American Students in 
Science, 1969-70 to 1990, Mathematics, 1973 to 1990, Reading, 1971 to 1990, Writing, 1984 to 1990, ]99]. 



Table 13-2 Average writing achievement, by parents' highest level of education: 
1984-1990 



Parents' tiigtiest level of 
education 


Year 


Grade 4 


Grade 8 


Grade 1 1 


Percent of 
students 


Average 
proficiency 


Percent of 
students 


Average 
proficiency 


Percent of 
students 


Average 
proficiency 


Did not finish high school 


1984 


7 


157 


10 


196 


11 


200 


1988 


5 


158 


9 


195 


8 


•202 




1990 


5 


169 


8 


192 


9 


190 


Graduated high school 


1984 


20 


171 


35 




35 


207 


1988 


18 


183 


32 


198 


30 


211 




1990 


19 


183 


33 


195 


30 


205 


Post high school 


1984 


5 


187 


10 


210 


15 


218 


1988 


5 


179 


11 


213 


18 


217 




1990 


5 


195 


12 


207 


19 


215 


Graduated college 


1984 


33 


193 


36 


•215 


36 


220 


1988 


42 


195 


41 


208 


41 


220 




1990 


39 


191 


38 


204 


41 


221 



• Stotistically significant difference from 1990. 

NOTE: Percentage of students represents the proportion of all students from each subgroup. Not shown are about one-third 
of students who did not know their parent's highest level of education, 

SOURCE: National Assessment of Educational Progress. Trends in Academic Progress. Achievement of American Students in 
Science, 1969-70 to 1990, Mathematics, 1973 to 1990, {Reading, 1971 to 1990, Writing, 1984 to 1990, 1991. 
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Table 13-3 Standard errors for estimated scale scores in text table for Indicator 13 



Grade 4 Grade 8 Grade 1 1 



Year 


All 
races 


White 


Black 


Hispanic 


All 
races 


White 


Black 


Hispanic 


All 
races 


White 


Black 


Hispanic 


1984 


2.7 


2.6 


4.3 


3.5 


1.4 


1.6 


3.6 


5.7 


1.7 


2.2 


4.4 


3.9 


1988 


1,8 


2.1 


3.6 


4.4 


1.3 


1.3 


3.4 


3.8 


1.4 


1.6 


28 


4.2 


1990 


1.5 


1.6 


48 


34 


1.8 


1.5 


28 


3.0 


1.3 


1.5 


2.3 


3.9 



Grade 4 Grode 8 Grade 1 1 

Year . 

Male Female Male Feniale Male Female 

1984 3.0 2.6 IT 27 ZO 

1988 2.8 1.8 2.1 1.4 1.9 1.6 

1990 1.6 2.2 1.6 1.5 2.0 1.4 

SOURCE: National Assessment of Educational Progress, Trends in Academic Progress: Achievement of Americon Students in 
Science, 1969-70 to 1990. Mothemotics 1973 to 1990, Reading, 1971 to 1990. Writing, 1984 to 1990, 1991. 



Table 13-4 Standard errors for c^cimated percentages and scale scores for table 13-1 



Grade 4 Grade 8 Grade 1 1 



Type of community 


Year 


Percent of 
students 


Average 
proficiency 


Percent of 
students 


Average 
proficiency 


Percent of 
students 


Average 
proficiency 


Advantaged urban 


1984 


2.4 


38 


26 


57 


2.6 


4.7 




1988 


2.3 


6.1 


3.7 


3.0 


4.0 


37 




1990 


2.1 


48 


1.9 


3.5 


1.8 


5.2 


Disadvantaged urban 


1984 


2.0 


4 1 


1.3 


4.3 


2 1 


4.4 




1988 


2.6 


48 


2.1 


2.7 


0 8 


1,7 




1990 


3.0 


6.8 


1.5 


3.2 


22 


44 


Extreme rural 


1984 


1.2 


10.9 


1.1 


4.8 


1.2 


83 




1988 


2.5 


4.8 


18 


5.6 


2.8 


3.6 




1990 


23 


4.8 


29 


54 


1.9 


4.9 


Other 


1984 


2.1 


2.8 


2.5 


1.6 


20 


1 8 




1988 


4.2 


?4 


4.3 


1.8 


5.0 


1.5 




1990 


34 


1.9 


3.2 


1.7 


33 


1.4 



SOURCE: National Assessment of Educational Progress. Trends in Academic Progress: Actvovement of American Students in 
Science, 1969-70 to 1990, Mattiematics 1973 to 1990. Reading, 1971 to 1990, Writing. 1984 to 1990. 1991. 
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Table 13-5 Standard errors for estimated percentages and scale scores for table 13-2 



Parents' highest level of 
education 



Didn't finish high School 
Graduated high school 
Post high school 
Graduated college 



Grade 4 



Grade 8 



Grade 1 1 



Year 


Percent of 

0 1 CJkJC^I 1 1 0 


Average 


Percent of 


Average 
nroficiencv 


Percent of 
students 


Average 
proficiency 


1984 


0.6 


6.0 


0.8 


4.5 


1.2 


4.0 


1988 


0.6 


8.4 


0.7 


3.9 


0.8 


3.7 


1990 


0.4 


4.9 


0.6 


3.7 


0.5 


3.3 


1984 


0.9 


4.6 


1.3 


2.6 


21 


2.3 


1988 


1.1 


3.2 


1.2 


2.2 


1.2 


1.4 


1990 


08 


2.8 


1.1 


1.9 


1.1 


2.3 


1984 


0.4 


6.5 


0.8 


5.2 


09 


4.5 


1988 


0.4 


6.6 


0.6 


3.2 


0.8 


2.4 


1990 


0.4 


5.9 


0.7 


2.7 


0.6 


2.3 


1984 


1.4 


2.2 


1.5 


2.7 


1.7 


3.0 


1988 


1 4 


2.2 


1.5 


23 


1.8 


2.1 


1990 


1.5 


2.3 


1.5 


2.0 


1,4 


1.8 



SOURCE: National Assessment of Educational Progress, Trends in Academic Progress: Achievement of American Students in 
Science, 1969-70 to 1990. Mathematics. 1973 to 1990. Reading. 1971 to 1990. Writing. 1984 to 1990. 1991. 
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Table 14-1 Average mathematics proficiency, by parents' highest level of education: 
1978-1990 



Parents' highest level of 
education 



Age 9 



Age 13 



Age 17 



Year 



Percent of 
students 



Average 
proficiency 



Percent of 
students 



Average 
proficiency 



Percent of 
students 



Average 
proficiency 



Less than high school 


















1978 


'8 


'200 


'12 


'245 


'13 


280 




1982 


'8 


'199 


'11 


^251 


'1/j 


279 




1980 


'4 


' '201 


28 


^252 


28 


279 




IWU 




''ZlO 


28 


2253 


28 


285 


Graduated from 
















high school 


















1978 


'23 


'219 


'33 


263 


133 


294 




1982 


'25 


'218 


'34 


263 


133 


293 




1986 


•'16 


'218 


31 


263 


228 


293 




1990 


216 


'226 


227 


263 


226 


294 


More than 
















high school 


















1978 


9 


230 


'14 


273 


'16 


305 




1982 


'9 


'225 


'14 


275 


'18 


'304 




1986 




229 


15 


274 


224 


305 




1990 


7 


^236 


217 


277 


224 


308 


Graduated from college 


















1978 


'24 


'231 


'26 


284 


'32 


317 




1982 


'230 


'229 


'•232 


282 


'32 


2312 




1986 


238 


'231 


237 


280 


(7 


314 




1990 


240 


2238 


241 


280 


239 


316 



^Statistically significant difference from 1990. 
^Statistically significant difference from 1978. 

NOTE: Percent of students represents the percentage of all students from each subgroup. Not shown are about one-third of 
students who did not know their parent's highest level of education. 

SOURCE: Natio.ial Assessment of Educational Progress, Trends in Academic Progress: Achievement of American Students in 
Science, 1969-70 to 1990, Mott^emotics. 1973 to 1990. Reading. 1971 to 1990. Writing. 1984 to 1990. 1991. 
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Table 14-2 Mathematics classroom activities and mathematics proficiency at age 17: 
1978 and 1990 



Classroom activity/year 



Listen to a teacher explain a 
mathematics lesson. 

1978 

1990 

Discuss mathematics in class 
1978 
1990 



Frequency of Activity 



Often 



Sometimes 



Never 



Percent of 
students 



79 
84 

•51 
63 



Average 
proficiency 



Percent of 
students 



Average 
proficiency 



Percent of 
students 



304 
308 

306 
309 



•19 

13 

•43 

31 



294 
293 

298 
302 



2 
3 

7 
7 



Average 
proficiency 



282 
284 

289 
291 



Watch the teacher work mathematics 
problems on the board. 

1978 

1990 

Work mathematics problems 
on the board. 

1978 

1990 

Make reports or do projects 
on mathematics. 

1978 

1990 

Take mathematics tests. 
1978 
1990 



•80 

85 



28 
28 



2 
5 

•64 

84 



304 
309 



303 
307 



286 
306 

308 
308 



'18 
12 



•60 

52 



23 
23 

•33 
14 



292 
291 



302 
307 



300 
308 

292 
298 



•12 

21 



75 
72 

3 

2 



282 
279 



293 
301 



302 
305 

270 

268 



* Statistically significant difference from 1990. 

NOTE: Percent of students represents the proportion of all students from each subgroup. 

SOURCE: National Assessment of Educational Progress, Trends in Academic Progress: Achievement of American Students in 
Science. 1969-/0 to 1991 Mathematics. 1973 to 1990. Reading. 1971 to 1990. Writing. / 964 fo 1990, 1991. 
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Table 14-3 Average mathematics proficiency and highest level of mathematics course 
taken at age 17, by race/ethnicitiy and sex: 1978 and 1990 



Highest level of moth 
taken/year 


Nntinn 

1 N 1 1 ^1 1 


White 








rGmaio 


Prealgebro or general 














mathematiocs 














1978 Percent 


•20 


18 


•31 


•36 


•21 


•20 


Proficiency 


•267 


•272 


•247 


256 


269 


•265 


1990 Percent 


15 


15 


16 


21 


16 


14 


Proficiency 


273 


277 


264 


259 


274 


271 


Algebra 1 














1978 Percent 


17 


17 


19 


19 


15 


18 


Proficiency 


286 


291 


•264 


273 


289 


284 


1990 Percent 


15 


15 


16 


24 


16 


15 


Proficiency 


288 


292 


278 


278 


291 


285 


Geometry 














1978 Percent 


16 


17 


1 1 


12 


15 


18 


Proficiency 


•307 


•310 


281 


294 


•310 


•304 


1990 Percent 


16 


15 


17 


13 


16 


14 


Proficiency 


299 


304 


285 


286 


302 


296 


Algebra II 














1978 Percent 


•37 


•39 


•28 


23 


38 


•37 


Proficiency 


321 


325 


•292 


303 


325 


318 


1990 Percent 


44 


46 


41 


32 


42 


47 


Proficiency 


319 


323 


302 


306 


323 


316 


Precalculus or calculus 














1978 Percent 


6 


6 


4 


3 


7 


4 


Proficiency 


•334 


•338 


•297 


306 


•337 


•329 


1990 Percent 


8 


8 


6 


7 


8 


8 


Proficiency 


344 


347 


329 


323 


347 


341 



• statistically significant diffe ence from 1990. 

NOTE: Percentage of stuocnts represents thie proportion of all students from each subgroup 

SOURCE: National Assessment of Educational Progress, Trends in Academic Progress: Achievement of American Students in 
Science, 1969-70 to 1990, Mathematics, 1973 to 1990, Reading, 1971 to 1990, Writing, 1984 fo / 990, 1991. 



Table 14-4 Percentage of all students age 9, 13, and 17 at or above the five levels of 
mathematics proficiency: 1978-1990 





Year 




Level 150 




Level 200 




Level 250 




Level 300 






Level 350 






Age 






Age 






Age 




Age 






Age 




9 


13 


17 


9 


13 


17 


9 


13 


17 


9 13 


17 


9 


13 


17 


1978 




97 


100 


100 


•70 


95 


100 


•20 


•65 


92 


1 18 


•52 


0 


1 


7 


1982 




97 


100 


100 


•71 


98 


100 


•19 


71 


93 


1 17 


•49 


0 


1 


6 


1986 




98 


100 


100 


•74 


99 


100 


•21 


73 


96 


1 16 


52 


0 


0 


7 


1990 




99 


100 


100 


82 


99 


100 


28 


75 


96 


1 17 


56 


0 


0 


7 



• Statisticallv significant difference from 1990. 

SOURCE: National Assessment of Educational Progress. Trends in Academic Progress Achievement of American Students in 
Science, 1969^70 to 1990, Mathematics, 1973 to 1990, Reading, 1971 to 1990, Writing, 1984 to 1990. 1991. 
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Table 14-5 Average eighth-grade NAEP mathematics performance of public school 
students, by state: 1990 



state 



Average 
proficiency 



Numbers and 
operations 




1 idi y 


statistics, and 
pfobabilitv 


Algebra arid 
furictioris 


266 


258 


£0y 




AW 


27 i 


266 


268 


273 


267 


259 


246 


249 


250 


254 


270 


263 


262 


205 


263 


264 


258 


260 


262 


259 


259 


247 


248 


251 


251 


264 


257 


256 


258 


258 


262 


253 


253 


254 


253 


259 


252 


255 


254 


256 


269 


265 


266 


269 


266 


273 


269 


266 


272 


268 




258 


256 


261 


260 


238 


221 


229 


222 


235 


260 


251 


251 


255 


255 


263 


252 


256 


260 


257 


256 


249 


252 


242 


249 


274 


270 


269 


274 


269 


265 


256 


256 


262 


260 


271 


263 


264 


269 


265 


283 


277 


275 


281 


274 


261 


253 


253 


257 


256 


253 


241 


242 


243 


245 


264 


256 


256 


260 


263 


268 


260 


262 


264 


264 


279 


272 


273 


279 


274 


282 


279 


280 


282 


278 


279 


274 


273 


279 


273 


275 


272 


272 


276 


271 


274 


267 


266 


270 


268 


258 


253 


257 


253 


256 


263 


255 


259 


263 


260 


255 


241 


249 


247 


251 


286 


280 


278 


286 


275 


568 


259 


260 


266 


262 


268 


258 


259 


264 


262 


273 


269 


270 


274 


270 


2/0 


265 


263 


268 


265 


264 


256 


256 


258 


261 


262 


253 


258 


256 


250 


268 


259 


261 


264 


265 


260 


252 


254 


256 


254 


278 


273 


272 


277 


271 


275 


2/0 


270 


274 


270 


239 


227 


236 


213 


230 


227 


214 


222 


196 


218 



Nation 261 

Northeast 269 

Southeast 253 

Central 265 

Weft 261 

Alabama 252 

Arizona 259 

Arkansas 256 

California 256 

Colorado 267 

Connecticut 270 

^ la ware 261 

District of Columbia 23 1 

Florida 255 

Georgia 258 

Hawaii 251 

Idaho 272 

lllionois 260 

Indiana 267 

Iowa 278 

Kentucky 256 

Louisana 246 

Marylarid 260 

Michigan 264 

Minnesota 276 

Montana 280 

Nebraska 276 

New Hampshire 273 

New Jersey 269 

New Mexico 256 

New Vork 261 

North Carolina 250 

North Dakota 281 

Ohio 264 

Oklahoma 263 

Oregon 271 

Pennsylvania 266 

Rhode Island 260 

Texas 258 

Virgina 264 

West Virginia 256 

Wisconsin 274 

Wyoming 272 

Guam 231 

Virgin Islands 218 ^ 

NOtT As part ^r^T990rmathematics assessment of 4th-. 8th-, and 12th-graders. a new dimensf^ i^ was added to NAEP where- 
by statos (and the District of Columbia) and territorios could, on a voluntary basis participate 'ne mathematics assessment 
of 8th-graders This assessment was designed to provide state-level data comparable to results for the nation and other partici- 
patina states and territories. The Trial State Assessment Program provides information about mathematics achievement as well 
as oroarams and practices in mathematics instruction. The materials were given to representative samples of students across 
the country including 26.000 students in 1.300 private and public schools nationally and, in addition to approximately 2,500 stu- 
dents in about 100 public schools in each of the 40 participating states and . -rltories. 

SOURCE: National Assessment of Educational Progress. Ihe State of Mottiem :cs Achievement: NAEP's 1990 Assessment of fhe 
Nation and ttie Trial Assessment of tt^e States, 1991 . 
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Table 14-6 Standard errors for estimated scale scores in text table for Indicator 14 



Age 9 Age 13 Age 17 

Year ~ — - — 



1973 0.8 1.0 1.8 2.4 0.8 0.9 1.9 2 2 1.1 1.1 1.3 2 2 

1978 0.8 0.9 1.1 2.2 0.8 0.8 1.9 2.0 1.0 0.9 1.3 2.3 

1982 1.1 1.1 1.6 1.3 1.1 1.0 1.6 1.7 0.9 0.9 1.2 1.8 

1986 1.0 1.1 1.6 2.1 1.0 1.3 23 2.9 0.9 1.0 2.1 2.9 

1990 0.8 0.8 2.2 2.1 0.8 1.1 2.3 1.8 0.9 1.0 2.8 2 9 



Age 9 Age 13 Age 17 
Year • 





Male 


Female 


Male 


Female 


Male 


Female 


1973 


0.7 


).) 


1.3 


1.1 


1.2 


1.1 


1978 


0.7 


1.0 


1.3 


1.1 


1.0 


1.0 


1982 


1.2 


1.2 


1.4 


1.1 


1.0 


1.0 


1986 


1.1 


1.2 


1.1 


1.5 


1.2 


1.0 


1990 


0.9 


1.1 


1.2 


0.9 


1.1 


1.1 



SOURCE: National Assessment of Educational Progress, Trends In Academic Progress: Achievemeni of American Students in 
Science. 1969-70 to 1990, Mathematics, 1973 to 1990, Reading, 1971 to 1990, Writing, 1984 to 1990, 1991. 



Table 14-7 Standard errors for estimated percentages and scale scores for table 14-1 



Parents' highest level of 
education 


Year 


Age 9 


Age 13 


Age 17 


Percent of 
students 


Average 
proficiency 


Percent of 
students 


Average 
proficiency 


Percent of 
students 


Average 
proficiency 


Less than high school 


1978 


0.4 


1.5 


0.6 


1.2 


0.6 


1.2 




1982 


0.7 


1.7 


0.6 


1.4 


0.9 


1.0 




1986 


0.4 


2.5 


1.0 


2.3 


0.4 


2.3 




1990 


0.4 


2.3 


0.5 


1.8 


0.6 


2.2 


Graduated from 
















high school 


1978 


0.8 


1.1 


0.8 


1.0 


0.7 


0.8 




1982 


0.8 


1.1 


0.8 


0.8 


0.8 


0.8 




1986 


0.7 


1.6 


1.2 


1.2 


1.1 


1.0 




1990 


0.7 


1.2 


0.8 


1.3 


1.1 


0.9 


More than high school 


1978 


0.4 


1.7 


0.4 


1.2 


0.7 


0.9 




1982 


0.4 


2.1 


0.4 


0.9 


0.5 


0.9 




1986 


0.6 


2.1 


0.6 


08 


1.0 


1.2 




1990 


0.4 


2.0 


0.6 


1.0 


0.9 


1.0 


Graduated from college 


1978 


1.1 


1.1 


1.2 


12 


1.1 


1.0 




1982 


1.5 


1.5 


1.3 


1.5 


1.3 


1.0 




1986 


1.1 


1.1 


2.2 


1.4 


1.2 


1.4 




1990 


1.1 


1.3 


1.2 


1.0 


1.3 


1.3 



SOURCE: National Assessment of Educational Progress, Trends in Academic Progress: Achievement of American Students in 
Science. 1969-70 to 1990. tviathematics. 1973 to 1990. Reading. 1971 to 1990, Writing. 1984 to / 990, 1991. 
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Table 14-8 Standard errors for estimated percentages and scale scores for table 14-2 



Classroom activity/year 



Listen to a teacher explain a 
mathematics lesson. 

1978 

1990 

Discuss mathematics in class. 
1978 
1990 



Often 



Percent of 
students 



1.2 
1.3 

1.5 
1.5 



Average 
proficiency 



1.5 
1.8 

1.8 
2.0 



Frequency of Activity 



Sometimes 



Never 



Percent of 
students 



1.1 
1.0 

1.4 
1.4 



Average 
proficiency 



Percent of 
students 



3.2 
2.3 

1.8 
1.7 



0.4 
0.6 

0.6 
0,6 



Average 
proficiency 



6.0 
4.4 

4.0 
32 



Watch the teacher v\/ork mathematics 
problems on the board. 

1978 

1990 

Work mathematics problems on 
the board. 

1978 

1990 

Moke reports or do projects 
on mathematics. 

1978 

1990 

Take mathematics tests. 
1978 
1990 



1.1 
1.3 



1.3 
1.7 



0.2 
1.1 

1.3 

1.0 



1.5 
1.8 



1.9 
2.5 



8.3 
12.9 

1.7 
1.7 



0.9 
1.0 



1.2 
1.4 



1.2 
1.5 

1.1 

0.8 



2.9 
2.4 



1.8 
2.0 



2.5 
3.0 

2.1 
2.9 



0.4 
0.5 



1.1 
1.1 



1.3 
2.1 

0.5 
0.4 



5.2 
4.9 



3.9 
2.1 



1.5 
1.4 

4.7 

7.8 



SOURCE' National Assessment of Educational Progress, Trends In Academic Progress: Achievement of American Students In 
Science. 1969-70 to 1990. Matt}ematics. 1973 to 1990. Reading. 1971 to 1990. Writing. 1984 to 1990. 1991. 
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Table 14-9 Standard errors for estimated percentages and scale scores for table 14-3 



Highest level of math 
taken/year 


Nation 


White 


Black 


Hispanic 


Male 




Prealgebra or general 














mathematics 














1978 Percent 


1.0 


1.1 


1.3 


3.1 


1.0 


1.1 


Prnfipjpnr'V 


\J.sJ 


u.u 


1 A 


£..0 


1 n 
I.U 


n o 
U.V 


1990 Percent 


0.9 


0.9 


2.0 


2.9 


1.2 


0.9 


Proficiency 


1.1 


1.1 


2.2 


4.0 


1.7 


1.8 


Algebra 1 














19/0 Percent 


0.6 


0.6 


1.2 


2.1 


0.6 


0.7 


Prrjfir^ipn^^\y 


n 7 


n A 
u.o 


1 .0 


0 ft 

£..0 


n o 
U.V 


1 .U 


1990 Percent 


0.6 


0.6 


1.6 


2.9 


1.0 


0.8 


Proficiency 


1.2 


1.6 


4.0 


4.1 


1.6 


1.8 


Geometry 














19/8 Percent 


0.6 


0.7 


0.8 


1.2 


0.5 


0.8 




n 7 


n A 
u.o 


1 o 


A A 


1.0 


0.8 


1990 Percent 


0.8 


0.8 


2.1 


2.0 


0.9 


0.9 


Proficiency 


1.5 


1.3 


3.5 


3.5 


1.6 


1.8 


Algebra II 














1978 Percent 


1.2 


1.3 


2.1 


2.5 


1.2 


1.3 


Proficiency 


0.7 


0.6 


1.4 


29 


0.8 


0.9 


1990 Percent 


1.2 


1.4 


3.2 


3.5 


1.4 


1.8 


Proficiency 


1.0 


0.9 


3.2 


3.3 


1.2 


1.1 


Precalculus or calculus 














1978 Percent 


0.4 


0.4 


0.6 


0.9 


2.0 


0.4 


Proficiency 


1 4 


1.1 


6.5 


6.1 


0.5 


1.8 


1990 Percent 


0.8 


0.9 


1.8 


1.7 


1.1 


1.0 


Proficiency 


26 


2.8 


7.6 


9.6 


2.4 


4.0 



SOURCE: National Assessment of Educational Progress, Trends in Academic Progress: Achieverment of American Students in 
Science, 1969-70 to 1990, Mathematics. 1973 to 1990. Reading. 1971 to 1990. Writing. 1984 to 1900. 1991. 



Table 14-10 Standard errors for estimated percentages in table 14-4 





Year 




Level 150 




Level 200 




Level 250 




Level 300 






Level 350 




Age 






Age 






Age 






Age 






Age 


9 


13 


17 


9 


13 


17 


9 


13 


17 


9 


13 


17 


9 


13 17 


1978 




0.3 


0.1 


00 


0.9 


0 5 


0.1 


0.7 


1.2 


0.5 


0.1 


0.7 


1.1 


0 


0.2 0.4 


1982 




0.3 


0 1 


00 


1.2 


04 


0.0 


1.0 


1.2 


0.5 


0.1 


0.9 


1.3 


0 


0.1 0.4 


1986 




0.3 


00 


0.0 


1.2 


0.2 


0.1 


0.9 


1.6 


0.5 


0.2 


1.0 


1.4 


0 


0.1 0.5 


1990 




0.2 


0.0 


0.0 


1.0 


0.2 


0.1 


0.9 


1.0 


0.5 


0.3 


1.0 


1.4 


0 


0.1 0.6 



SOURCE: National Assessment of Educational Progress, Trends in Academic Progress: Achievement of American Students in 
Science. 1969-70 to i990. Mattiematics. 1973 to 1990. Reading. 1971 to 1990. Writing. 1984 to 1990. 1991. 
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Table 14-11 Standard errors for estimated scale scores for table 14-5 



state 



Nation 

Northeast 
Southeast 
Cer^tral 
West 

Alabama 
Arizona 
Arkansas 
Callfornio 
Colorado 

Connecticut 
Delaware 

District of Columbia 
Florida 
Georgia 

Hawaii 
Idaho 
lllionois 
Indiana 
Iowa 

Kentucky 
Louisana 
Maryland 
Michigan 
Minnesota 

Montana 
Nebraska 
New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 

New York 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
Texas 
Virgina 

West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 
Guam 

Virgin Islands 

SOURCE: National Assessfiieni of Educational Progress. 
Notion ond the Jriol Assessr lenf of the States. 1 99 1 . 



ficiency 


Miinnhpr^ and 

operations 


Measurement 


Geometry 


Data analysis, 
statistics, and 
proDaDiiiTy 


Algebra and 
functions 


1.4 


1.4 


1.7 


1.4 


1.6 


1.3 


oA 


\ 1 
O. 1 


A 7 


o.u 


3.6 


3.4 


£..1 


9 0 


\J.\J 


2.6 


3.3 


2.7 


z.o 


O 7 




3 1 


3.2 


2.1 


2.0 


O A 


o.u 


^. .u 


3.6 


2.4 


1.2 


1.2 


1.4 


1.2 


1.6 


1 A 


1.5 


1 o 

1.2 


1 A 


1 . 1 


1 A 


1.3 


0.9 


0.8 




1 n 


1 9 


1.1 
1.3 


1.3 


1.2 


1 .0 


1 .0 


1 7 


1.0 


1.0 


1 .0 


1 . 1 


1 . 1 


1.1 


1.1 


1.0 


1.5 


1.1 


1 A 

1 .4 


1 .2 


0.7 


0.8 


1.0 


n 7 
U. / 


1 n 


1 n 


0.7 


0.8 


1.0 


n 0 
u.v 


1 . 1 


1.1 
1.3 


1.2 


1.2 


1 A 
1 M 


1 .o 


1 .<j 


1.3 


1.2 


1.0 


\ .o 


1 .0 




0.6 


0.9 


0.8 


0.7 


1.0 


n 0 

O.o 


0.7 


0.0 


1 o 
1 U 


u.o 


n Q 


n 9 


1.7 


1 *7 

1.7 


2.0 


1 7 

1 . / 


9 n 


1.7 


1.1 


1.2 


1 1 


1 . 1 


1 A 


1 2 


1.0 


1.0 


1 R 


1 

1 .0 


1 9 


1.1 


1.1 


1.2 


1.5 


1.2 


1 .3 


1 . 1 


1.2 


1.1 


1 .0 


1 .0 


1 .0 


1 


1.4 


1 A 

1 .4 


1 ./ 


1 / 


1 ^ 


1.6 


1.1 


1.2 


1 .0 


1 n 
1 .u 


1 A 


1*2 


0.9 


1.0 


1 . 1 


1 . 1 


n 0 
u.y 


n 9 


0.8 


1.0 


1.4 


0.8 


0.8 


0.9 


0.9 


1 r\ 

1.0 


1 A 


1 . 1 


1 n 


1.0 


0.8 


1.0 


1 .0 


1 n 

1 .u 


n 0 
u.v 


1 n 


1.0 


1.1 


1 A 


1 . i 


1 "\ 

1 .o 


1.1 

1 0 


0.8 


0.8 


n Q 


n 0 
u.y 


1 1 


1.3 


1.3 


1.6 


1.4 


1 .7 


1.2 


1.0 


1.0 


1 . 1 


1 n 
1 .U 




1 n 


1.2 


1 1 

1.1 


1 .V 


1 .o 


1 .0 


1.1 
1.0 


1.0 


1 r\ 

1.0 


1 .2 


1 1 


1 9 


1.2 


12 


1 .0 


1 A 


1 A 


1 9 


1.0 


1.0 


1.3 


0.9 


1.3 


1 . 1 
1.6 


1.6 


1.5 


2.0 


1.7 


1.9 


0.5 


0.6 


0.8 


0.6 


0.6 


0.8 


1.3 


1.2 


1.4 


1.4 


1.7 


l.b 


1.5 


1.4 


1.8 


1.5 


1.8 


1.6 


0.9 


0.9 


1.3 


0.9 


1.2 


1.0 


1.3 


1.2 


1.7 


1.3 


1.4 


1.3 


0.6 


0.7 


09 


0.6 


0.7 


0.7 


0.6 


0.7 


0.9 


0.8 


0.8 


0.7 


0.5 


0.6 


1.3 


0.8 


1.2 


0.8 
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Table 15-1 Average science proficiency, by parents' highest level of education: 
1977-1990 



Parents' highest level of 
education 




Age 9 


Age 13 


Age 17 




Year 


Percent of 
students 


Average 
proficiency 


Percent of 
studerits 


Average 
proficiency 


Percent of Average 
students proficiency 


Leoo inun niyn scnooi 


















1977 


'9 


1 199 






'15 


265 




1982 


7 


198 

1 TU 


"in 




'13 


259 




1986 


4 


204 




229 


^^8 


258 




1990 


25 


2210 


28 


2233 




261 


f^r^/^t i/^f^^ ^r/^rvs 

vi^rcjaucjTea irom nign 
















school 


















1977 


^27 




10 0 




'33 


'284 




1982 




218 


226 


243 


?29 


275 




1986 




'220 


31 


245 


228 


277 




1990 


^16 


226 


227 


247 


226 


276 


More than high school 


















1977 


7 


237 


16 


260 


'17 


296 




1982 


8 


229 


17 


259 


222 


'2290 




1986 


7 


236 


15 


258 


224 


295 




1990 


7 


238 


17 


263 


224 


297 


Graduated from college 


















1977 


'23 


232 


'27 


266 


'30 


309 




1982 


242 


231 


237 


264 


'32 


2300 




1986 


^38 


235 


237 


264 


237 


304 




1990 


'MO 


236 


241 


268 


239 


306 



'Statistically significant differen-*e from 19V0. 
^Statistically significant difference from 1977. 



NOTE: Percent of students represents the percentage of all students from each subgroup. Not shown are about one-third of 
students who did not know their parent's highest level of education. 

SOURCE: National Assessment of Educational Progress, Trends in Academic Progress: AchieverDent of Armerican Students in 
Science, 1969-70 to 1990, Mathematics, 1973 to 1990, Reading, 1971 to 1990. Writing, 1984 to 1990, 1991. 



Table 15-2 Percentage of students at or above five science proficiency levels, 
by race/ethnicity: 1977 and 1990 



1977 1990 



Proficiency level 


Age — 


Total 


White 


Black 


Hispanic 


Total 


White 


Black 


Hispanic 


Level 150 


9 


94 


98 


•72 


■85 


97 


99 


88 


94 




13 


99 


100 


93 


94 


100 


100 


99 


99 




17 


100 


100 


99 


100 


100 


100 


99 


100 


Level 200 


9 


•68 


'11 


•27 


•42 


76 


84 


46 


66 




13 


•86 


92 


•67 


•62 


92 


97 


78 


80 




17 


97 


99 


84 


93 


97 


99 


88 


92 


Level 250 


9 


•26 


•31 


4 


9 


31 


38 


9 


12 




13 


•49 


•57 


•15 


■18 


67 


67 


24 


30 




17 


82 


88 


•41 


62 


87 


90 


51 


60 


Level 300 


9 


3 


4 


0 


0 


3 


4 


0 


0 




13 


1 1 


13 


1 


2 


11 


14 


2 


3 




17 


42 


48 


8 


19 


43 


51 


16 


21 


Level 350 


9 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 




13 


1 


1 


0 




00 


1 


0 


0 




17 


9 


10 


0 


2 


9 


11 


2 


2 



• statistically significant difference from 1990. 

SOURCE: National Assessment of Educational Prooress< Trends in Academic Progress Actiievement of American Students in 
Science, 1969-70 to 1990, Mathematics, 1973 to 1990, Reading, 1971 to 1990, Writing, 1984 to 1990. 1991. 
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Table 15-3 Percentage of students at or above five science proficiency levels, by sex: 
1977 and 1990 



Proficiency ievei 



1977 



1990 



Age 


MqI© 


Female 


Male 


Female 


9 


94 


93 


97 


9/ 


13 


VV 


Oft 

TO 


inn 


100 


17 


lUU 


IfVI 
IIAJ 


inn 


100 


9 


•70 


•6? 


76 


76 


13 


•87 


•85 


93 


92 


17 


98 


96 


97 


97 


9 


•27 


•24 


33 


29 


13 


•52 


•45 


60 


63 


17 


85 


78 


83 


80 


9 


4 


3 


4 


2 


13 


13 


9 


14 


9 


17 


49 


35 


46 


39 


9 


0 


0 


0 


0 


13 


1 


0 


1 


0 


17 


12 


5 


13 


6 



Level 150 



Level 200 



Level 250 



Level 300 



Level 350 



• Statistically significant difference from 1990. 

SOURCE' National Assessment of Educational Progress, Trends In Academic Progress: Achievement of American Students in 
Science. 196970 to 1990. Mottiematics. 1973 to 1990. Reading. 1971 to 1990. Writing. 1984 to 1990. 1991. 
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Table 15-4 Percentage of 17-year-olds who have taken science subjects for a year or 
more, by subject and by sex and race/ethnicity: 1982-1990 



Subipct/v*nr 

--, . -, 


lUIVJI 


Sex 






Race/ethnicity 






Male 


Ppmnlp 


WhitP 

VV 1 Kit? 






General science 














1982 


61 


63 


69 


61 


66 


58 




6V 


71 


'67 


'71 


62 


64 


iQon 

1 yyxj 


00 


OU 


53 


56 


68 


69 


Life science 














1982 


27 


29 


26 


27 


27 


31 


ItOO 


4U 


• AC 

45 


34 


'40 


40 


41 




oU 


32 


28 


28 


36 


44 


Physical science 














1982 


•33 


•33 


33 


32 


34 


36 


1 tOO 


A 1 


43 


40 


41 


45 


37 


lOon 

1 ttU 


A 1 


42 


40 


39 


47 


66 


Earth and space science 














1982 


•27 


30 


•25 


28 


28 


20 


lyoo 


oo 


41 


34 


38 


44 


23 


lOon 


OO 


36 


34 


34 


36 


38 


Biology 














1982 


•76 


•74 


•78 


•78 


•66 


62 


1986 


80 


78 


82 


81 


77 


70 


1990 


86 


82 


87 


86 


79 


78 


Chemistry 














1982 


•31 


•31 


•30 


•33 


•19 


13 


1986 


•33 


34 


•31 


•35 


•23 


16 


1990 


42 


40 


46 


44 


36 


26 


Physics 














1982 


11 


14 


9 


11 


12 


9 


1986 


11 


13 


8 


11 


9 


7 


1990 


10 


12 


9 


9 


13 


11 



NOTE: The information reported in this table for 17-year-oids in 1990 was obtained from a different, but comparable, sample 
of 17-year-olds than the sample from which all other information for 17-year-olds in 1990 was obtained. 
• Statistically significant difference from 1990. 

SOURCE: National Assessment of Educational Progress, Trends in Academic Progress: Achievement of American Students in 
Science. 1969-70 to 1990, Mathematics. 1973 to 1990, Reading, 1971 to 1990, Writing, 1984 to 1990, 1991. 
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Table 15-5 Standard errors for estimated scale scores and percentages in text table for 

Indicator 15 









Age 9 








Age 13 








Age 17 








Year 


All races 


White 


Black 


His- AH 

panic 


races 


White 


Black 


His- 
panic 


All races 


White 


Black 


His- 
panic 


1970 
1973 
1977 

1982 
1986 
1990 




1.2 
12 
12 

18 
1 2 
08 


09 
0.9 
09 

1.9 
1.2 
08 


1.9 
1.9 
1.8 

3.C 
1 9 
20 


2.7 

4.2 
3 1 
2.2 


1.1 
11 
1.1 

1.3 
1.4 
0.9 


0.8 
0.8 
0.8 

1.1 
1.4 
0.9 


2.4 
2.4 
2.4 

1.3 
2.5 
3.1 


1.9 

3.9 
3.1 
2.6 


1.0 
1.0 
1.0 

1.2 
1.4 
1,1 


0.8 
08 
0.7 

1.0 
17 
1.1 


1.5 
1.5 
1.5 

1.7 
2.9 
46 


2.2 

2.3 
3.8 
4.4 










Age 9 








Age 13 








Age 17 








Year 




Mole 




Female 




Male 




Female 




Male 




Female 


1970 
1973 
1977 

1982 
19% 
1990 






1.3 
1.3 
1.3 

2.3 
1,4 

1.1 




1,2 
1.2 
1.2 

2,0 
1.4 
1.0 




1.3 
1.3 
1.3 

1.5 
1.6 

1.1 




1.2 
1.2 
1.2 

1.3 
1.5 

1.1 




1.2 
1.2 
1.2 

1.4 
1.9 
1.3 




1.1 
1.1 
1,1 

1,3 
1,5 
16 



SOURC^^^^^ Assessment of Educational Progress, Trends in Academic ^^^dress^^Achi^^ of American Students in 

Science. 1969-70 to 1990, Mathematics, 1973 to 1990, Reading, 1971 to 1990, Writing, 1934 to 1990, 1991. 



Table 15-6 Standard errors for estimated percentages and scale scores for table 15-1 



Parents' highest level of 
education 



Year 



Less than high school 



Graduated 
school 



from high 



More than high school 



Graduated college 



1977 
1982 
1986 
1990 



Age 9 



Age 13 



Percent of Average Percent of Average 
students proficiency students proficiency 



0.4 
0.9 
0.4 

il.4 



22 
6.0 
2.9 
2.7 



1977 
1982 
1986 
1990 



1977 


0.6 


1.4 


1977 


1982 


1.1 


3.3 


1982 


1986 


0.7 


15 


1986 


1990 


0.7 


1.7 


1990 


1977 


0.3 


1.5 


1977 


1982 


0.6 


3.2 


1982 


1986 


0.6 


2.6 


1986 


1990 


0.4 


2.1 


1990 


1977 


0.7 


14 


1977 


1982 


2.3 


2.3 


1982 


1986 


1.1 


1.4 


22 


1990 


11 


13 


1 2 



1.3 
1.9 
2.7 
2.1 



1.1 
13 
1.4 
1.3 

1.3 
1 5 
14 
1.2 

1 0 
1.5 
1.9 
1.1 



Age 17 



Percent of Average 
students proficiency 



0.9 
07 
04 
0.6 



06 
09 
1.1 
1.1 

04 
0.6 
1.0 
0,9 

1,2 
14 
12 
13 



1.3 
2.4 
3 1 
2.8 



08 
16 
20 
1.4 

11 

1 7 
25 
1.6 

10 

1./ 
2.1 
1 7 



SOURCE- National Assessment of Educational Progress, ^^^^ds ln Acad^ic Pr^^^^^^^ American Students in 

Science. 1969-70 to 1990, Mathematics. 1973 to 1990. Reading. 1971 to 1990. Writing. 1984 to 1990. 1991. 
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Table 15-7 Standard error for estimated percentages for table 15-2 



Proficiency level 



Level 150 



Level 200 



Level 250 



Level 300 



Level 350 



Age 



9 
13 
17 

9 
13 
17 

9 
13 
17 

9 
13 
17 

9 
13 
17 



1977 



1990 



White 




niopui lie 


wniTt* 


Black 


Hispanic 


0.3 


1.8 


1.8 


0.2 


1.3 


1.5 


0.1 


1.0 


1.3 


0.1 


0.6 


0.6 


U.U 


0.3 


02 


0.7 


07 


0.9 


0.7 


1.5 


3.1 


0.7 


3.1 


3.7 


0.5 


2.4 


2.4 


0.4 


3.6 


2.9 


0.1 


1.3 


1.7 


0.2 


1.9 


2.2 


0.7 


0.6 


1.7 


1.1 


1.1 


2.1 


0.9 


1.7 


1.8 


1.2 


3.3 


2.8 


0.4 


1.5 


1.7 


0.8 


3.7 


5.0 


0.3 


0.1 


0.4 


0.4 


02 


J.4 


0.5 


0.4 


0.8 


0.8 


05 


0.8 


0.7 


1.0 


2.1 


1.5 


4.0 


3,3 


0.0 


0.0 


0.1 


0.1 


OO 


0.0 


0.1 


0.0 


0.1 


0.0 


00 


0.1 


0.4 


0.2 


0.6 


0.7 


0.8 


1.6 



SOURCE: National Assessment of Educational Progress, Trends in Academic Progress: Achievement of American Students In 
Science. 1969-70 to 1990. Mathematics. 1973 to 1990. Reading. 1971 to 1990. Writing. 1984 to 1990. 1991. 



Table 15-8 Standard errors for estimated percentages for table 15-3 



Proficiency level 


Age 


1977 




1990 






Male 


Femole 


Male 


Female 


Level 150 


9 


0.5 


0 7 


0.5 


0.4 




13 


0,2 


0.2 


0.1 


0.2 




17 


0.0 


0.1 


0.2 


0.2 


Level 200 


9 


1.2 


1.1 


1.2 


1,1 




13 


0.8 


0.8 


0.8 


0,8 




17 


0.2 


0.3 


0.5 


0,6 


Level 250 


9 


0.9 


0.9 


1.1 


1.0 




13 


1.3 


1.2 


1.3 


1.4 




17 


07 


1.0 


1.2 


1.4 


Level 300 


9 


0.3 


0.3 


0.6 


0,3 




13 


0.6 


0.5 


0.9 


0.6 




17 


1.1 


1.0 


1.6 


17 


Level 350 


9 


0.0 


0.0 


0.1 


0,1 




13 


0.2 


0.1 


0.2 


0.1 




17 


0.6 


0.4 


0.8 


05 



Science. 1969-70 to 1990. Mathematics. 1973 to 1990. Reading, 1971 to 1990. Writing. 1984 to 1990. 1991. 
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Table 15-9 Standard errors for estimated percentages for table 15-4 



Subject/year 




Sex 






Race/ethnicity 




Total 


Male 


rt;i 1 l^lt/ 


White 


Black 


Hispanic 


General science 

1982 

1986 

1990 


1.6 
1.6 
2.2 


1.7 
2 1 
2.7 


1.6 
1,9 

2.4 


1.8 
1,7 
2,3 


2,2 
2.8 

A A 


1.9 
3.2 

/ .o 


Life science 
1982 
1986 
1990 


1.1 
2.0 
1.8 


1.2 
2.5 
2.0 


1.3 
2.1 
2.3 


1,2 
2.1 
1 .o 


2.9 
3.7 


4.0 
4.7 
7 5 


Physical science 

1982 

1986 

1990 


2.1 
3.0 
3.0 


2.1 
3.2 
3.0 


2.3 
3.4 
3.4 


2.3 
3.5 

O ft 


4.2 

3.5 

O.u 


11.2 
3,9 
in 0 


Earth and space science 

1982 

1986 

1990 


1.9 
1.8 
2.2 


1.9 

2.3 
2.0 


2.1 
2.2 
2.6 


2.1 
2.2 

O 1 
Z.O 


2.8 
3.5 


2,6 
3,0 
93 


Biology 
1982 
1986 
1990 


1.7 
1.8 
1.6 


1.7 
2.3 
2. 1 


1 9 
1.8 

1 A 


2.0 
2.3 

1*/ 


2.0 
2.8 
3.2 


8,3 
3,7 
8.7 


Chemistry 
1982 
1986 
1990 


1.7 
1.7 
1.5 


16 
?2 
1.9 


2.0 
2.1 
1.7 


1.9 
2.0 
2.1 


1.6 
2.5 
3.4 


2,6 
2.8 
7.2 


Physics 
1982 
1986 
1990 


0.9 
09 

0.9 


1.2 
1.4 
10 


0.9 
1.3 
11 


1.0 
1.1 

1,0 


1.3 
1.2 
2.2 


1,9 
2,3 
4,6 



SOURCE' National Assessment of Educational Progress, Trends in Academic Progress: Achievement ^ 
Science. 1969-70 to 1990. Mathematics. 1973 to 1990. Reading. 1971 to 1990. Writing. 1984 to 1990. 1991, 
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Table 16-1 



Distribution of percentage correct scores of 9-year-olds on mathematics 
assessment, by country: 1991 



Country 



Comprehensive populations 

Canada' 

Hungary 

Ireland 

Israel 

Korea 

Slovenia 

Soviet Union^ 

Spain'^ 

Taiwan 

United States^'^ 

Populations with exclusions 
or low participation 

England^ 

Italy. Enriilia-Romagna^ 

Portugal^ 

Scotland^ 

Canadian Populations 

British Colurmbia 

New Brunswick-English 

Ontario-English 

Ontario-French 

Quebec-English 

Quebec-French 

tAEP average 



Average percent correct 



Percentile scores 



Total 




C Q nn(^ 1 o 
r t?i 1 lUlt? 


1 ct 

I ST 


OTh 


lUTn 


90th 


95th 


99th 


59.9 


59.9 


60.0 


19.6 


28.3 


35.7 


83.6 


88.5 


93.4 


68.2 


68.2 


68.2 


20.4 


33.3 


40.7 


90.2 


93.4 


98.4 


60.0 


59.9 


60.1 


16.0 


24.6 


31.2 


85.0 


90.2 


95.1 


64.4 


66.0 


62.7 


21.3 


30.4 


38.6 


86.9 


91.8 


96.7 


74.8 


77.2 


72.4 


26.2 


41.0 


50.8 


93.4 


95.1 


98.4 


55.8 


55.8 


55.9 


18.9 


27.7 


34.0 


79.3 


84.5 


93.1 


66.9 


66.4 


. 65.4 


20.0 


30.8 


37.7 


90.2 


93.4 


98.4 


61.9 


61.9 


61.8 


18.8 


26.8 


32.8 


86.9 


90.2 


96.7 


68.1 


66.4 


67.8 


19.2 


32.1 


41.0 


91.8 


95.1 


98.4 


58.4 


58.7 


58.0 


18.0 


24.6 


29.5 


83.6 


90.2 


96.7 



59.5 


58.5 


60.3 


17.2 


26.7 


.32.8 


86.9 


91.8 


96.7 


67.8 


69.5 


65.9 


23.0 


34.4 


42.6 


90.2 


93.4 


98.4 


55.5 


56.8 


54.2 


16.7 


26.2 


31.6 


81.7 


86.9 


93.4 


65.7 


65.8 


65.6 


23.0 


32.8 


39.3 


89.8 


93.3 


96.7 



61.9 


61.8 


62.0 


18.2 


29.5 


36.1 


85.3 


9C.2 


96.7 


59.8 


60.3 


59.3 


17.5 


26.7 


33.9 


83.6 


88.5 


95.1 


56.8 


56.3 


57.2 


18.0 


24.6 


31.2 


81.1 


85.7 


93.4 


54.5 


54.7 


54.3 


18.0 


26.3 


31.2 


77.1 


82.0 


90.2 


62.5 


62.9 


62.0 


18.0 


29.5 


36.1 


86.9 


90.2 


96.7 


64.5 


65.1 


64.0 


23.0 


32.8 


40.7 


85.3 


88.5 


95.1 



63.3 



'Four out of 10 provinces. 
^Hebrew-speaking schools. 

^Fourteen out of 15 republics; Russian-speaking schools. 
"^All regions except Cataluna; Spanish-speaking schools. 

-Combined school and student participation rate Is below .80 but at least .70; interpret results with caution because of pc3dible 
nonresponse bias. 

^Combined school and student participation rate is below .70; interpret results with extreme caution because of oosslble 
nonresponse bias. 
^Restricted grades. 

SOURCE: Educational Testing Service. International Assessment of Educational Progress. Learning Mathematics. 1992. 
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Table 16-2 Topic and process averages of 9-year-olds on mathematics assessment, by 
country: 1991 



Country 



Numbers 
and 
oper- 
ations 



Measure- 
ment 



Topics 



Geo- 
metry 



Processes 



• A I Concep- Proce- 

analysis. Algebra ^^q, ^ ^^^q, 

, ^'7. under- knowl- 

probability ''-"^'"S 



Statistic 
and 



Problem 
solving 



Comprehensive 
populations 

Canada' 

Hungary 

Ireland 

IsraeP 

Korea 

Slovenia 

Soviet Union^ 

Spain"* 

Taiwan 

United States^ 

Populations with exclusions 
or low participation 

England^ 

Italy, Emilia-Romagna* 

Portugal 

Scotland* 

Canadian Populations 

British Columbia 

New Brunswick-English 

Ontario-English 

Ontario-French 

Quebec-English 

Quebec-French 

lAEP average 



{)5.0 


65.4 


64.7 


72.3 


56.4 


60.4 


61.1 


57.4 


67.5 


71.6 


68.6 


63.4 


72.4 


68.2 


70.8 


64.4 


58.0 


64.2 


57.9 


65.2 


59.4 


59.3 


63.9 


55.5 


63.6 


69.9 


58.8 


63.9 


66.8 


62.6 


68.3 


6 ■'.6 


74.6 


73.0 


75.4 


79.3 


72.1 


75.0 


78.7 


68.8 


52.7 


62.4 


63.1 


54.2 


57.8 


56.3 


57.6 


52.3 


65.7 


71.3 


64.4 


60.1 


67.8 


63.0 


72.0 


61.7 


61.3 


6U.8 


60.1 


69.3 


58.3 


60.8 


66.1 


57.3 


67.1 


69.3 


69.2 


72.8 


64.2 


68.5 


76.1 


55.7 


54.3 


63.2 


56.9 


72.8 


55.3 


59.7 


59.5 


54.5 



53.6 


67.2 


67.0 


70.4 


56.9 


60.7 


59.2 


57.9 


67.3 


73.3 


64.6 


71.1 


60.8 


67.8 


72.5 


60.6 


54.4 


58.3 


55.6 


57.1 


54.6 


55.7 


59.5 


49.2 


62.1 


71.3 


66.6 


73.9 


63.1 


66.3 


67.9 


61.8 



58.7 


67.4 


62.4 


72.3 


66.5 


62.1 


63.7 


59.1 


56.1 


66.0 


63.1 


69.3 


64.6 


61.2 


61.1 


55.7 


52.0 


63.3 


60.0 


69.5 


52.2 


57.6 


57.6 


54.3 


48.2 


60.0 


61.7 


67.6 


55.1 


55.9 


54.4 


52.4 


58.5 


69.1 


64.1 


73.2 


57.5 


63.5 


63.9 


58.7 


59.1 


68.1 


72.8 


76.6 


63.6 


64.6 


66.2 


62.0 


61.2 


67.2 


63.9 


67.6 


61.8 


63.2 


66.7 


58.5 



'Four out of 10 provinces. 
^Hebrew-speaking schools. 

^Fourteen out of 15 republics; Russian-speaking schools. 
^All regions except Cataluna; Spanish-speaking schools. 

^Combined school and student participation rate is below .80 but at least .70; Interpret results with caution because of possible 
nonrcsponse bias. . 
^ Combined school and student participation rate is below .70; interpret results with extreme caution because of possible 

nonresponse bias. 
' Restricted grades. 

SOURCE; Educational Testing Service, International Assessment of Educational Progress. Learning Mathematics. 1992, 
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Table 16-3 Distribution of percentage correct scores of 13-year-olds on mathematics 
assessment, by country: 1991 



populations 



Average percent correct 



Percentile scores 



Comprehensive 
populations 

Canada' 

France 

Hungary 

Ireland 

Israel^ 

Italy. Emllia-Romagna*^ 

Jordan 

Korea 

Scotland-^ 

Slovenia 

Soviet Union'^ 

Spain^ 

Switzerland* 

Taiwan 

United States^ 

Populations with exclusions 
or low participation 

Brazil. Fortaleza'' 
Brazil. Sao Paulo® 
China^ 
England'" 
Mozambique '° ' ' 
Portugal-^^ 

Canadian populations 

Alberta 

British Columbia 

Manitoba-English 

Manitoba-French 

New Brunswick-English 

New Brunswick-French 

Newfoundland 

Nova Scotia 

Ontario-English 

Ontario-French 

Quebec-English"^ 

Quebec-French 

Saskatchewan-English 

Saskatchewan-French 

lAEP average 



Total 


Male 


Female 


1st 


5th 


10th 


90th 


95th 


99th 


62.0 


63.0 


60.9 


21.3 


32.0 


37.3 


86.7 


91.8 


97,3 


64,2 


65.5 


62.8 


22.7 


30.7 


37.3 


89,3 


92.0 


97,3 


Aft A 
00 m 


00.0 


00. J 


^1 .3 


32.4 


38.7 


93,3 


96.0 


98.7 


60.5 


62.6 


58.4 


17.8 


26.8 


33.3 


86,7 


90.7 


96.0 


63.1 


64.4 


61.8 


21.3 


30.7 


37.3 


87,8 


90.7 


96,0 


64.0 


65.8 


62.1 


23.0 


32,4 


36.5 


88,0 


91.8 


96,0 


40.4 


41.4 


39.1 


13.3 


17.6 


21.3 


65,3 


75.7 


89,3 


73.4 


74.4 


72.2 


20.0 


33.3 


41.3 


96.0 


97.3 


100,0 


60.6 


60.4 


60.8 


21.3 


29.0 


34.7 


86.7 


90.7 


96,0 


57.1 


58.1 


56.1 


21.3 


27.1 


32.0 


82.7 


88.0 


94,7 


70.2 


70.0 


70.3 


20.9 


35.2 


42,7 


92.0 


94.7 


93,7 


55.4 


57.1 


53.8 


20.3 


28.6 


32.9 


78.4 


84.7 


91,9 


70.8 


72.8 


68.7 


30.7 


42.7 


50.7 


93.3 


94.7 


98,7 


72,7 


73.1 


72.4 


18.7 


2b J 


35.0 


97 3 


98.7 


100,0 


55.3 


55.8 


54.8 


17.3 


24.0 


29,3 


82.7 


90.7 


97,3 



32.4 


35,2 


30.5 


10.9 


14,7 


17,3 


56.8 


65,3 


80.8 


37,0 


37,9 


36.2 


10.3 


16.7 


18,7 


62,7 


70,7 


82.7 


802 


81,7 


78.5 


37.0 


49.3 


57,3 


96,0 


98.7 


100,0 


60,6 


60.8 


60.4 


18.7 


27.4 


34.5 


89,3 


93,3 


97.3 


28,3 


28.8 


278 


11,5 


16.2 


18,7 


44,6 


50,0 


60.0 


48,3 


48.9 


47.9 


17.3 


23,9 


28,0 


74,7 


80,6 


89.7 



64.0 


64,5 


63.4 


23.5 


33,3 


38,7 


88,0 


92.0 


97.3 


66.2 


66,8 


65.4 


25.3 


35,6 


41.3 


90.7 


94.7 


97.3 


58,0 


58.0 


57.9 


20.0 


28,0 


33,3 


82.7 


86.7 


96.0 


63.1 


64.5 


61.9 


26.7 


34,7 


41,3 


85.3 


89.3 


94.7 


57.7 


58.3 


57.1 


20.0 


27,5 


33,3 


82.7 


89.3 


96.0 


60,6 


60.5 


60.7 


20.3 


30.2 


36,0 


85.1 


89.3 


93.3 


58.9 


57.8 


59.9 


18.7 


29,3 


34,7 


84.0 


88.0 


96.0 


59.7 


60,7 


58.8 


20.0 


29,3 


35,1 


85.3 


90.7 


97.3 


58.3 


59.3 


57.4 


20.0 


29,3 


34,7 


84.0 


89,3 


96.0 


53.5 


53.5 


53.5 


18,7 


25.3 


32,0 


76.0 


82,7 


92.0 


65,7 


65,7 


65.7 


23,0 


33,8 


41,3 


90.7 


94,7 


98.7 


68.7 


69.8 


67.5 


29,3 


397 


45,3 


89,3 


93.3 


96.4 


62.0 


63.2 


60.7 


21,3 


297 


37,3 


86.7 


90.7 


96,0 


67,5 


68.8 


66.3 


32,0 


36,0 


46,5 


87.8 


90.7 


96.0 


58.3 



















^Nine out of 10 provinces. 
^Hebrew-speaking schools. 

'Combined school and student participation rate is below .80 but at least .70; interpret results with caution because of possible 
nonresponse bias. 

'^Fourteen out of 15 republics; Russian-speaking schools. 

•^All regions except Catoluha; Spanish-speaking schools. 

'^Fifteen out of 26 cantons. 

''In-school population, restricted grades. 

^Restricted grades. 

'twenty out of 29 provinces and independent cities; in-school population, restricted grades. 

'^^Combined school and student participation rate is below .70; interpret results with extreme caution because of possible 
nonresponse bias. 

^ ^Cities of Maputo and Beira; in-school population. 

SOURCE: Educational Testing Service, International Assessment of Educational Progress, Learning Mathematics, 1992. 
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Table 16-4 Topic and process averages of 13-year-olds on mathematics assesment, by 
country: 1991 



Topics 



Processes 



Country 



Numbers 
and Measure- Goo- 
oper- ment metry 

ations 



Data 
analysis, 
statistic 
and 
probability 



Algeora 

and 
functions 



Concep- Proce- 

tual dural Problerm 

under- knowl- solving 

standing edge 



Connprehensive 
populations 

Canada^ 65.6 

France 65.0 

Hungary 69.4 

Ireland 65.1 

IsraeP ^ 64.8 

Italy. Ermilia-Ronr^agna^ 63.8 

Jordan 42.8 

Korea 77.4 

Scotland^ 59.7 

Slovenia 62.2 

Soviet Union'^ 69.2 

Spaln^ 60.1 

Switzerland^ 73.6 

Taiwan 74.7 

United States^ 61.0 

Populations with exclusions 
or low participation 

Brazil. Fortaleza^ 35.8 

Brazil. Sao Paulo^ 40.9 

China^ 84.9 

England'^ 58.5 

Mozannblque^"^^ 33.8 

Portugal^^ 52.1 

Canadian populations 

Alberta 68.6 

British Columbia 69.3 

Manitoba-English 62.5 

Manitoba-French 67.1 

New Brunswick-English 62.4 

New Brunswick-French 65 4 

Newfoundland 61.9 

Nova Scotia 62.9 

Ontario-English 61.8 

Ontario-French 58.0 

Quebec-English^ 68.7 

Quebec-French 72.3 

Saskatchewan-English 66. 1 

Saskatchewan-French 73.9 

I AEP average 61.0 



49.9 
52.7 
55.1 
49.4 
47.2 
62.8 
32.0 
59.5 
51.0 
43.1 
59.7 
37.9 
62.0 
63.7 
39.5 



20.5 
24.1 
71.3 
51.2 
20.1 
31.9 



54.3 
54.1 
45.6 
48.5 
51.3 
46.5 
45.1 
47.3 
46.2 
38.8 
53.5 
56.4 
49.6 
53.8 

46.9 



68.1 
73.1 
73.3 
59.9 
65.8 
75.3 
43.5 
77.4 
69.6 
63.1 
77.6 
60.0 
76.6 
76.6 
54.3 



28.6 
34.3 
80.2 
70.3 
29.2 
49.0 



67.2 
69.6 
58.4 
66.6 
62.4 
64.5 
65.1 
63.7 
63.4 
59.0 
70.6 
78.1 
62.9 
69.2 

62.2 



76.4 
79.3 
75 9 
71.8 
74.8 
71.7 
45.7 
81.2 
79.1 
63.6 
76.1 
67.7 
81.8 
81.2 
72.2 



43.8 
49.7 
75.4 
79 5 
35.4 
68.6 



80.0 
79.9 
73.6 
75.0 
71.0 
72.3 
72.4 
73.9 
73.6 
69.0 
78.1 
81.1 
78.3 
76.0 

69.1 



52.7 
57.0 
69.8 
55.6 
64.7 
52.6 
38.1 
70.8 
52.8 
51.8 
71.9 
52.5 
62.7 
69.2 
49.2 



32.3 
35.6 
82.4 
54.0 
20.5 
43.1 



52.1 
60.2 
50.8 
58.5 
43.2 
54.3 
52.7 
53.5 
49.5 
44.7 
59.6 
58.4 
54.6 
61.6 

54.2 



65.1 
67.4 
69.8 
61.5 
63.8 
66.6 
44.9 
78.3 
61.8 
58.5 
70.3 
58.4 
71.7 
74.7 
57.4 



35.3 
38.5 
81.6 
62.0 
34.0 
51.5 



68.3 
68.5 
60.5 
64.6 
61.4 
63.7 
61.8 
61.8 
60.8 
56.6 
68.3 
72.6 
64.0 
70 1 

60.6 



61.9 
65.7 
70.8 
62.0 
65.3 
62.1 
38.5 
73.4 
59.2 
59.0 
73.2 
55.8 
69.0 
74.7 
56.0 



30.8 
36.6 
83.(J 
59.0 
22.9 
47.1 



62.6 
68.0 
58.8 
66.0 
55.4 
62.6 
60.3 
60.2 
58.5 
54,1 
66.6 
68.0 
64.4 
69.3 

56.4 



.58.9 

59.3 
64.2 
57.9 
59.8 
63.3 
37.9 
68.5 
60.9 
53.7 
66.7 
51.9 
71.9 
68.6 
52.3 



31.0 
36.0 
75.6 
60.8 
28,2 
46.4 



61.0 
61.8 
54.4 
58.2 
56.4 
55.3 
54.3 
57.1 
55.5 
49.6 
61.9 
65.3 
57.2 
62 9 

55.9 



^Nine out of 10 provinces. 
^Hebrew-speaking schools. 

^Corr^bined school and student participation rate is below .80 but at least .70; interpret results with caution because of possible 
nonresponse bias. 

'^Fourteen out of 15 republics; Russian-speaking schools. 

^All regions except Cataluha; Spanish-speaking schools. 

^Fifteen out of 26 cantons. 

"''In-school population, restricted grades. 

^Restricted grades. 

*^wentY out of 29 provinces and independent cities; in-school population, restricted grades. 

'"Combined school and student participation rote is below .70; Interpret results with extreme caution because of possible 
nonresponse bias. 

"Cities of Maputo and Beira; in-school population 

SOURCE: Educational Testing Service, International Assessmen. of Educational Progress, Learning Mofhemafics, 1992. 
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Table 16-5 Standard errors for estimated averages and percentiles in table 16-1 



Average percent correct Percentile scores 

Country — — 

Total Male Female 1st 6th 10th 90th 95th 99th 



Comprehensive populations 



Canada 


0.5 


0.7 


0.6 


1.6 


2.5 


1.5 


00 


0.0 


2.8 


Hungary 


0 6 


n fl 








1 0 




n n 
u.u 


u.u 


Ireland 


0.8 


0.9 


1.1 


3.3 


0.4 


1.5 


3 9 


0.0 


0.0 


Israel 


0.7 


0.8 


0.9 


0.4 


28 


3.1 


2.1 


0.0 


0.0 


Korea 


U.O 


U./ 


n Q 
U.O 


0.9 


3.7 


4.6 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


OlUVWrilvJ 


n A 

U.O 


n 7 
u. / 


n 7 
U./ 


U.O 


1 Q 

1 .0 


n Q 
U.O 


n 0 
U.3 


0.0 


0.0 


oovieT union 


\ .0 


1 0 


1 A 

1 A 


U.O 


1 .U 


U.7 


n 7 

U.7 


2.3 


0.0 


opQin 


1 n 
1 .U 


1 0 

1 .0 


1 . 1 


U.O 


1 Q 
1.0 


2.0 


0.0 


2.4 


0.0 


1 vJIWvJi 1 


U.O 


n n 

U.O 


n n 
U.V 


1 0 


4.0 


1 o 

1.8 


1 "7 

1 .7 


0.0 


0.0 


United States 


1.0 


1.1 


1.2 


1.1 


0.0 


2.1 


0.0 


2.3 


1.6 


Populations with exclusions 




















or low participation 




















England 


1.9 


1.5 


2.9 


2.1 


1,6 


0.5 


2.5 


3.3 


0.0 


Italy, Emilla-Romagna 


0.9 


1.0 


1.1 


2.0 


1.6 


0.3 


1.7 


4.9 


0.0 


Portugal 


0.9 


1.1 


1.1 


1.9 


0.5 


0.8 


2.6 


0.0 


1.6 


Scotland 


0.9 


1.1 


1.1 


0.1 


0.0 


2.8 


4.6 


2.7 


4.6 


Canadian populations 




















British Columbia 


0.7 


0.9 


0.9 


3.6 


0.0 


3,6 


0.0 


5.5 


0.0 


New C:unswick-English 


0.5 


0.7 


0.6 


1.3 


2.3 


3.1 


0.0 


0.2 


0.0 


Ontario-English 


0.7 


0.9 


0.9 


0.0 


2.4 


1.5 


4.6 


■ 3.1 


0.0 


Ontario-French 


0.6 


0.7 


0.6 


2.7 


0.4 


0.0 


1.0 


0.0 


5.3 


Quebec-English 


0.8 


0.9 


1.0 


0.0 


0.4 


1.7 


0.9 


0.0 


0.0 


Quebec-French 


0.7 


0.3 


0.8 


0.0 


0.6 


4.5 


0.0 


1.3 


0.0 



SOURCE: Educational Testing Service, International Assessment of Educational Progress, Learning Mathematics, 1992. 
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Table 16-6 Standard errors for estimated averages in table 16-2 



Topics 



Processes 



Country 


Numbers 
and 
oper- 


Measure- 
ment 


Geo- 

1 1 Idi y 


Dote 
analysis, 
statistic 
and 
probability 


Algebra 

and 
functions 


Concep- 

TUUI 

under- 
standing 


Proc:e- 

knowi" 
edqe 


solvina 


Comprehensive 


















populations 


















Cnnndn 


0.6 


0.5 


0.6 


05 


0.6 


0.5 


0.6 


0.5 


Hungary 


0.7 


0.7 


0.7 


0.8 


0.8 


0.6 


0.7 


0.7 


Ireland 


0.9 


0.8 


0.9 


0.8 


1.0 


0.8 


0.8 


0.9 


Israel 


0.8 


0.7 


0.9 


1.0 


0.7 


0.8 


0.8 


0.8 


Korea 


0.6 


0.8 


07 


0.6 


0.7 


0.6 


0.6 


0.6 


Slovenia 


0.6 


0.6 


0.8 


0.8 


0.6 


0.6 


0.6 


0.7 


Soviet Union 


1.3 


1.0 


1.3 


1.5 


1.3 


1.3 


1.2 


1.4 


Spain 


1.1 


0.8 


1.1 


1.1 


1.1 


1.0 


1.0 


1.1 


Taiwan 


0.8 


0.8 


0.8 


0.8 


0.8 


0.8 


0.8 


0.8 


United States 


1.1 


1.0 


1.0 


1.1 


1.0 


1.0 


1.1 


1.0 


Populations with exclusions 


















or low participation 



















England 

Italy, Emilia-Romagna 

Poriugol 

Scotland 

Canadian populations 

British Columbia 

New Brunswick-English 

Ontario-English 

Ontario-French 

Quebec-English 

Quebec-French 



2.1 


1.6 


1.5 


1.7 


2.1 


1.7 


2.0 


1.9 


0.9 


0.9 


1.1 


0.9 


1.3 


0.9 


0.9 


1.1 


1.1 


0.7 


1.2 


1.0 


1.0 


0.9 


1.1 


1.0 


1.0 


0.9 


0.8 


0.8 


1.2 


0.8 


1.0 


0.8 



0.8 


07 


1.0 


0.8 


0.7 


0.7 


0.8 


0.7 


0.6 


0.5 


0.5 


0.6 


0.5 


0.4 


0.6 


0.6 


0.8 


0.7 


0.9 


0.7 


0.7 


0.7 


0.8 


0.7 


0.6 


0.7 


0.7 


0.7 


0.6 


0.6 


0.6 


0.7 


0.9 


0.7 


0.9 


0.7 


0.8 


0.8 


0.8 


0.8 


0.8 


0.7 


0.7 


0.7 


0.8 


0.6 


0.9 


0.8 



SOURCE: Educational Testing Service, International Assessment of Educational Progress, Learning Mathematics. 1992. 
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Table 16-7 Standard errors for estimated averages and percentiles in table 16-3 

Average percent correct Percentile scores 

Populations 

Total Male Female 1 st 5th 1 0th 90th 95th 99th 



Comprehensive 
populations 



Canada 


0.6 


0.7 


0.6 


0.6 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


4.3 


1.3 


France 


0.8 


0.9 


0.9 


3.0 


0,8 


1.0 


0.0 


5.3 


1.3 


Hungary 


0.8 


1.0 


0.9 


0.9 


2.3 


1.3 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


Irelond 


0.9 


1.2 


1.1 


1.3 


1.7 


2.0 


0.0 


0.0 


4.2 


Israel 


0.8 


0.9 


1.1 


1.0 


1.0 


0.2 


2.6 


0,0 


3.9 


Italy, Emilia-Romagna 


0.9 


1 . 1 


0 9 


1.3 


0.9 


1.5 


0.0 


0.5 


0.0 


Jordan 


1.0 


1.2 


1.9 


0.0 


1.2 


1.5 


3.1 


3.3 


5.2 




n A 
u.o 


n 0 
u.v 


1 n 


n n 
u.u 


1 .0 


1 .0 


n n 
u.u 


1 o 


U.U 


Scotland 


0.9 


1.0 


1.1 


0.8 


2.8 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


Slovenia 


0.8 


P.J 


1.0 


0.0 


3.9 


0.1 


0.2 


2.6 


0.0 


Soviet Union 


1.0 


1.3 


0.9 


2.4 


1.4 


0.8 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


Spain 


0.8 


1.1 


0.8 


1.6 


0.5 


2.0 


0.8 


1.3 


2.0 


Switzerland 


1.3 


1.5 


1.1 


1.2 


0.8 


1.9 


1,3 


0.0 


0.0 


Taiwan 


0.7 


0.9 


0.9 


1.4 


0.0 


3.0 


1.3 


0.0 


0.0 


United States 


1.0 


1.1 


1.3 


3.8 


0.6 


0.0 


1.3 


0.1 


0.0 


Populations witti exclusions 




















or low participation 




















Brazil. Fortaieza 


0.6 


0.9 


0.6 


0.4 


0.6 


0.3 


2.1 


0.6 


3.5 


Brazil. Sao Paulo 


0.8 


0.9 


0.9 


2.1 


1.0 


0.9 


0.7 


1.5 


0.7 


China 


1.0 


1.0 


1.1 


2.2 


2.7 


3.3 


1,3 


1.3 


0.0 


England 


2.2 


3.0 


22 


1.9 


3.3 


3.7 


0,5 


1.3 


1.0 


Mozambique 


0.3 


0.5 


0.3 


1.1 


0.6 


0.1 


1.4 


3.2 


2.2 


Portugal 


0.8 


1.3 


0.9 


0.9 


1.3 


0.5 


0.9 


1.7 


2.6 


Canadian populations 




















Alberta 


0.7 


0.8 


0.8 


2.6 


0.0 


3.5 


0.3 


1.8 


0.0 


British Columbia 


0.7 


0.8 


1.0 


0.7 


2.1 


0.0 


4.0 


3.6 


1.3 


Manitoba-English 


0.8 


0.9 


1.0 


1.7 


2,7 


4.2 


0.0 


0.0 


3.5 


Manitoba-French 


0.6 


1.1 


0.8 


2.7 


2.4 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


New Brunswick-English 


0.5 


0.7 


0.7 


0.0 


1,6 


0.0 


0.0 


2.0 


0.0 


New Brunswicl<-French 


0.4 


0.6 


0.6 


1.3 


3 1 


0.0 


1.3 


0.0 


0.0 


Newfoundland 


0.6 


0.7 


0.8 


1.3 


0,-1 


0.0 


2.1 


5.8 


2.7 


Nova Scotia 


0.6 


0.9 


0.8 


0.0 


1,2 


1.5 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


Ontario-English 


0.8 


l.f 


0.9 


1.2 


0.0 


0.0 


2.0 


1.3 


1.3 


Ontario-French 


0.6 


0.8 


0.8 


0.2 


1,1 


0.0 


3.0 


0.0 


2.3 


Quebec-English 


0.9 


1.6 


0.8 


25 


3,9 


1.3 


0.0 


2.4 


0.0 


Quebec-French 


0.7 


1.0 


0.8 


1.4 


1.8 


2.8 


0.0 


0.0 


2.7 


Sasl<atchewan-English 


0.7 


0.9 


1.0 


1.3 


4.5 


5.8 


3.8 


0.0 


0.0 


Saskatchewan-French 


1.0 


1.5 


1.4 


1.3 


29 


3.7 


3.9 


2.5 


1,3 



SOURCE; Educational Testing Service. International Assessment of Educational Progress. Learning Mofhemofics. 1992. 
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Table 16-8 Standard errors for estimated averages in table 16-4 



Topics Processes 

rn, intrv Numbers nSlsis Alnehrn Concep- Proce- 

^Q^^^^Y ond Measure- Geo- nnd ^^al dural Problem 

oper- ment metry functbns 

atior^s p^^gSSllity ' ''^^^^^ ^"^^^ 



Comprehensive 



populations 



V^vJi ivJUiJ 


n 6 


0.6 


Frnnpp 


0.7 


i"o 


Hi jnnniv 


0.7 


1.0 


Ireland 


0.8 


1.0 


Israel 


0.7 


1.1 


Italy. Emilia-Romagna 


0.8 


1 . 1 


Jordan 


1 n 


1 n 

1 .u 


Korea 


n A 

u.o 




ocoTiunu 


u.o 




olovenia 


n 7 
u. / 


n 0 
u.y 




1 D 


1.1 


Spain 


u.o 


u.o 


owiTzeriana 


1 n 
1 .u 


\ .o 


Taiwan 


n A 
u.o 


n 0 

U. V 


uniiea oiuioo 


1 n 


1 .0 


Populations wltti exclusions 






or low porticipotion 






Rm7il Fnrtnlp7n 


0.7 


0.5 




0.8 


0.5 


China 


0.9 


1*5 


England 


2.0 


2.5 


Mozambique 


0.4 


0.3 


Portugal 


0.8 


0.7 


Canadian populations 






Alberta 


0.7 


0.9 


British Columbia 


0.7 


0.9 


Manitoba-English 


0.7 


0.9 


Manitoba-French 


0.7 


0.7 


New Brunswick-English 


0.5 


0.6 


New Brunswick-French 


0.5 


0.5 


Newfoundland 


0.6 


0.7 


Nova Scotia 


0.6 


0.8 


Ontario-English 


0.8 


0.9 


Ontario-French 


0.6 


0.7 


Quebec-English 


0.9 


1.1 


QuebeC'French 


0.6 


1.0 


Saskatchewan-English 


0.6 


0.9 


Saskatchewan-French 


10 


1.3 



0.7 


0.6 


0.7 


0.6 


0.7 


0.5 


0.8 


0.7 


1.0 


0.7 


0.9 


08 


0.8 


0.8 


0.9 


0.7 


0.8 


0.8 


1.1 


1.0 


1.1 


0.8 


1.2 


0.8 


1 n 


n 8 


1 0 


0.8 


0.9 


0.9 


1.0 


0.8 


1.2 


0^8 


1*1 


0.9 


1 1 

1 . 1 


1 n 


1 3 


0.9 


1.2 


1.0 


n h 


n 7 


n 8 


0.5 


0.7 


0.7 


n 0 

U.T 


n ft 

u.o 




n Q 


1 .0 


0.9 


1 n 


n ft 

u.o 


1 n 


0.7 


0.9 


0.8 


1 n 


1 '\ 


1 1 
1 . 1 


1.0 


1 9 


1.0 


1 9 


n ft 

u.o 




0.7 


0.9 


08 


1 .O 


1 1 

1 . 1 


1 Q 

1 .T 


1,1 


1.4 


1.3 


u.o 


u.u 


n 0 

U.T 


n 7 


0.7 


0.8 


1 n 


1 n 

1 .u 






1.3 


1.0 


0.8 


0.8 


0.9 


0.7 


0.8 


0.5 


1.5 


1.0 


1.1 


0.9 


1.1 


0.6 


1.1 


1.2 


0.9 


1.0 


0.9 


1.2 


2.4 


1.8 


2.8 


2.1 


2.6 


2.0 


05 


0.6 


0.5 


0.4 


0.4 


0.4 


1.3 


1.0 


1.1 


0.9 


1.0 


0.7 


0.8 


0.7 


0.9 


0.7 


0.8 


0.7 


0.9 


0.7 


0.8 


0.7 


0.8 


0.7 


0.9 


0.9 


1.0 


0.8 


0.9 


0.7 


0.8 


0.8 


0.7 


0.7 


0.7 


0.6 


0.6 


0.6 


0.6 


0.5 


0.6 


0.5 


0.6 


0.5 


0.4 


0.4 


0.4 


0.4 


0.9 


0.7 


0.6 


0.7 


0.7 


0.6 


0.7 


0.7 


0.8 


0.6 


0.6 


0.6 


1.0 


0.8 


1.0 


0.8 


0.9 


0.8 


1.0 


0.7 


0.9 


0.7 


0.8 


0.6 


1.0 


1.0 


1.1 


0.9 


1.0 


10 


0.8 


0.6 


1.0 


0.7 


0.8 


0.8 


1.2 


0.7 


0.8 


0.7 


0.8 


0.7 


1.3 


1.2 


1.4 


1.2 


1.0 


1.1 



SOURCE: Educational Testing Service, International Assessment of Educational Progress, Learning Mathematics. 1992. 
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Table 17-1 Distribution of percentage correct scores of 9-year-olds on science 
assessment; by country: 1991 

Average percent correct Percentile scores 

Country 



Total Male Female 1st 5th 10th 90th 95th 99th 



Comprehensive 



Canada' 


62.8 


63.6 


62.0 


27.6 


37.9 


43.1 


81.0 


84.5 


91.4 


Hungary 


62.5 


63.4 


61.6 


26.9 


38.5 


44.8 


79.3 


84.2 


89.7 


ireiana 


DC.O 


00. z 




oo o 
ZZ.y 


OO 1 

zv.O 


1A 0 
00. z 


7fs O 
/O.Y 


0 1 .U 


HV. / 


Israel 


0 1 .Z 


Al n 
00. U 




07 A 


lA O 
00. Z 


/ 1 / 
t4 1 A 


0 1 .U 


QA O 
00, Z 


Vo. 1 


Korea 


A7 O 

0/ .y 


7n / 


00. 1 


oZ 0 


/I/ fl 


RTi n 


O^I.O 


Q7 O 
O/.Y 


Vo. 1 


oiovenia 


0/ ./ 


Oo.O 


(^7 n 
0/ .u 


07 Q 
Z/ .0 


00. 1 


/n / 


7f^ A 


70 n 

/y.u 


00. U 


oovieT union 


A 1 


AO 7 

Oz./ 


AH / 


OO 1 

zv.o 


70 7 

ov. / 


ttO. I 


70 1 

/v.O 


QA 0 

00. z 


YO. 1 


opain 


Al 7 
0 1./ 


A7 / 
00. t4 


^0 7 
Ot. / 


07 A 
Z/.O 


7A 0 
00. Z 


/1 1 R 


0 1 .u 


Otj.o 


Oy./ 


Taiwan 


66.7 


68.5 


64.6 


27.6 


39.7 


44.8 


86.2 


89.7 


94.8 


United S+ates^ 


64.7 


65.5 


63.8 


25.9 


36.2 


43.1 


84.5 


87.9 


93.1 


Populations with exclusions 




















or low participation 




















England^ 


62.9 


63.8 


62.0 


24.1 


36.2 


41.4 


82.8 


86.2 


93.1 


Italy, Emilla-Romagna^ 


66.9 


67.9 


65.8 


31.0 


41.4 


48.3 


86.2 


89.7 


94.8 


Portugal 


54.8 


56.3 


53.3 


26.3 


33.3 


37.9 


72.4 


79.0 


86.2 


Scotland* 


62.2 


61.9 


62.5 


27.6 


36.8 


43.1 


81.0 


84.5 


89.7 


Canadian populations 




















British Columbia 


65.9 


66.1 


65.6 


29.3 


41.4 


46.6 


82.8 


86.2 


VI. 4 


New Brunswick-English 


61.6 


61.9 


61.3 


24.1 


34.5 


41.4 


81.0 


84.5 


91.4 


OntQfiO'English 


62.5 


63.6 


61.4 


27.6 


36.2 


43.1 


81.0 


86.2 


91.4 


Ontario-French 


56.3 


56.5 


56.1 


28.9 


34.5 


39.7 


74.1 


79.3 


86.2 


Quebec-English 


63.0 


64.3 


61.7 


29.3 


37.9 


43.1 


82.8 


86.2 


91.4 


Quebec-French 


62.8 


63.2 


62.4 


32.8 


40,7 


44.8 


79.3 


84.5 


89.7 



I AEP average 62 1 



^Four out of 10 provinces. 
^Hebrew-speaking schools. 

^Fourteen out of 15 republics; Russian-speaking schools. 
Mil regions except Cataluria; Spanish-speaking schools. 

^Combined school and student participation rate is below .80 but at least .70; interpret results with caution because of possible 
nonrespons bias. 

^Combined school and student participation rate Is below 70; interpret results with extreme caution because of possible 
nonresponse bias. 
^Restricted grades. 

SOURCE: Educational Testing Service. International Assessment of Educational Progress. Learning Science. 1992. 
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Table 17-2 Topic and process averages of 9-year-olds on science assessment, by 
country: 1991 

Topics Processes 



Life Physical ^cnnre Nature of Knows Uses Integrates 

science science cnionno science science sciences sciences 



Comprehensive populations 



Canada^ 


63.3 


57.7 


66.8 


67.3 


63.4 


65.3 


56.4 


Hungary 


64.7 


56.3 


68.2 


62.0 


66.1 


61.1 


57.4 


Ireland 


54.7 


53.8 


62.9 


59.5 


57.2 


57.4 


53.0 


Israel^ 


61.4 


59.8 


60.6 


64.1 


61.0 


63.0 


577 


Korea 


69.1 


68.2 


62.4 


70.7 


67.3 


70.1 


64.5 


Slovenia 


59.4 


56.6 


58.3 


54.1 


60.3 


57.0 


52.9 


ooviGT union 


/i*^ ft 
uo.o 


sfl 1 

OO. 1 


iS'^ 1 

UO. 1 






69 3 


54.7 


Spain^ 


65.7 


54.1 


62.7 


65.1 


66.7 


60.3 


S>3.6 


Taiwan 


65.3 


68.1 


66.6 


67.4 


65.3 


69.5 


63.6 


United States'^ 


65.2 


57.5 


70.6 


70.7 


67.0 


65.5 


57.9 


Populations witti exclusions 
















or low participation 
















England^ 


62.4 


60.1 


66.3 


66.0 


64.5 


63.6 


58.2 


Italy. Emilia-Romagna^ 


71.3 


61.0 


66.8 


66.9 


71.6 


66.1 


58.2 


Portugal'' 


58.1 


50.0 


57.3 


52.4 


584 


54.1 


48.5 


Scotland'^ 


61.3 


59.1 


65.1 


67.7 


62.5 


62.7 


60.4 


Canadian populations 
















British Columbia 


66.4 


59.6 


72.1 


69.9 


68.2 


66.9 


58.6 


New Brunswick-English 


61.3 


56.9 


67.2 


65.4 


63.1 


634 


54.5 


Ontario-English 


63.0 


56.6 


68.4 


66.2 


64.3 


64.1 


55.1 


Ontario-French 


54.9 


53.7 


60.5 


60.3 


55.1 


59.7 


51.7 


Quebec-English 


63.9 


57.3 


66.8 


67.9 


65.1 


64.4 


55.7 


Quebec-French 


63.3 


59.1 


63.0 


69.0 


61.1 


66.9 


57.9 


lAEP average 


63.3 


58.6 


64.1 


63.9 


63.9 


62.7 


56.9 



^Four out of 10 provinces. 
^Hebrew-speaking schools. 

^^Fourteen out of 15 republics; Russian-speaking schools. 
"^All regions except Cataluna; Spanish-speaking schools. 

^Combined school and student participation rate is below .80 but at 'east .70; interpret results with caution because of possible 
nonresponse bias. 

^Combined school and student participation rate is below .70; interpret results with extreme caution because of possible 
nonresponse bias. 
^Restricted grades, 

SOURCE: Educational Testing Service. International Assessment of Educational Progress. Leorning Science, 1992. 
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Table 17-3 Distribution of percentage correct scores of 13-year-olds on science 
assessment, by country: 1991 

Average percent correct Percentile scores 

Country 



Total Male FemolP 1 st 5th 1 0th 90th 95th 99th 



Comprehensive populations 



Canada^ 


68.8 


70.5 


France 


68.0 


70.7 


Hungary 


73.4 


75.6 


Ireland 


63.3 


66.1 


Israel 


69.7 


7 1 .6 


Italv FrTTjIlin-PorT^nnna'' 


69.9 


72.2 


Jordan 


66.6 


57*1 


Korea 


77.5 


79.6 


Scotland^ 


67.9 


69.6 


Slovenia 


70.3 


72.5 


Soviet Union"^ 


71.3 


72.9 


Spain^ 


67.5 


69.2 


Switzerland* 


72.7 


76A 


Taiwan 


75.6 


76.3 


United States-^ 


67.0 


69.4 


Populations with exclusions 






or low participation 






Brazil, Forl'aleza'' 


46.4 


Ad 1 

49. 1 


Brazil. Sao Paulo® 


52.7 


56.3 


v^nina 


0/ z 


09.4 


bngland^ 


68.7 


70.3 


Porfi innl*^-^ 


\Jc..\J 




Canadian populations 






Alberta 


74.1 


76.4 


British Columbia 


72,4 


73.5 


Monitoba-cnglish 


68.6 


70.3 


Manitoba-French 


66.6 


69.5 


New Brunswick-English 


66.3 


67.9 


New Brunswick-French 


63.6 


64.2 


Newfoundland 


66.1 


68.7 


Nova Scotia 


68.7 


70.2 


Ontario-English 


67.0 


68.6 


Ontario-French 


60.3 


62.2 


Quebec-English^ 


69.2 


71.2 


Quebec-French 


71.4 


73.1 


Saskatchewan-English 


70.1 


72.0 


Saskatchewan-French 


64.8 


66.2 


lAEP average 


66.9 





67.1 


32.8 


43.8 


48.4 


87.5 


90.6 


963 


66.5 


31.3 


40.6 


45.3 


89.1 


92.2 


96.9 


71.4 


33.3 


45.3 


51.6 


92.2 


95.3 


98.4 


60.8 


27.4 


35.9 


40.6 


84.4 


89.1 


95.3 


68.0 


34.4 


42.2 


47 6 


89.1 


92.2 


96.9 


67-6 


31.3 


43.8 


48.4 


89.1 


92.2 


963 


55.9 


23.4 


30.2 


35.9 


78.1 


84.4 


92.2 


75 0 


359 


50.0 


57.8 


938 


95.3 


98.4 


66.3 


28.6 


39.1 


45.3 


87.5 


90.6 


96.9 


682 


34.4 


43.8 


50.0 


89.1 


92.2 


96.9 


69.6 


31.3 


43.8 


50.8 


89.1 


92.2 


96.9 


66.0 


35.1 


42.6 


48.4 


85.9 


89.1 


9s^.3 


70.9 


35.9 


50.0 


57.8 


92.2 


95.3 


98.4 


74.9 


28.6 


42.2 


51.6 


93.8 


95.3 


98.4 


64.5 


28.1 


39.3 


43.8 


85.9 


90.6 


96.3 


44.3 


21.8 


27.3 


31.3 


67.2 


73.4 


86.9 


49.6 


23.4 


29,7 


33.3 


74.5 


81.3 


92.2 


64.8 


28.1 


40.6 


45.3 


87.5 


92.2 


96.9 


67.1 


31.3 


39.1 


44.3 


89.1 


92.2 


98.4 


60.3 


28.1 


37.3 


42.2 


84.4 


89.1 


93.8 


71.8 


35.9 


48.4 


54.7 


90.6 


93.8 


96.9 


71.4 


35.9 


46.9 


53.1 


89.1 


92.2 


95.3 


66.9 


29.7 


39.1 


45.3 


87.5 


92.2 


95.3 


64.2 


32.8 


42.2 


46.9 


85.9 


89 1 


93.8 


64.8 


29.6 


39.1 


45.3 


85.9 


89.1 


963 


63.1 


29.7 


37.5 


43.8 


82.8 


87.5 


93.8 


63.7 


31.3 


39.1 


45.3 


87.5 


90.6 


96.3 


67.0 


31.3 


42.2 


48.4 


87.5 


90.6 


96.3 


65.5 


31.3 


42.2 


46.9 


85.9 


90.6 


96.3 


58.5 


29.0 


37.5 


40.6 


81.3 


84.4 


92.2 


67.1 


32.8 


43.8 


48.4 


87.6 


92.2 


96.9 


69.5 


34.4 


46.9 


53.1 


89.1 


92.2 


9A.9 


68.2 


32.8 


43.8 


50.0 


89.1 


92.2 


96.9 


63.4 


32.8 


45.3 


50.0 


82.8 


87.5 


92.2 



^Nine out of 10 provinces. 
^Hebrew-speaking schools. 

^^Combined school and student participation rate is below .80 but at 'east .70; interpret results with caution because of possible 
nonresponse bias. 

"^Fourteen out of 15 republics; f^ussian-speaking schools. 

'^All regions except Cataluha; Spanish-speaking schools. 

^Fifteen out of 26 cantons. 

'^In-school population, restricted grades. 

^Restricted grades. 

"twenty out of 29 provinces and independent cities; in-school population, restricted grades. 

'"Corribined school and student participation rate is below ,70; interpret results wilh extrerrie caution because of possible 
nonresponse bias 

SOURCE: Educational Testing Service, International Assessment of Educational Progress. Learning Science. 1992. 
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Table 17-4 Topic and process averages of 13-year-olds on science assessment, by 
country: 1991 



Topics 



Processes 



Country 



Life 
science 



Physical 
science 



Earth & 
space 
science 



Nature of 
science 



Knows 
science 



Uses 
sciences 



integrates 
sciences 



Comprehensive populations 



v^anaua 


00.0 


A/ 0 
Om.V 


A7 0 

0/ .y 


70 n 
/y.u 


7 1 7 


AA 1 
OO. 1 


71 n 
/ 1 .u 


rrance 


0/ .0 


AA ft 
OO.O 


AA n 

OO.O 


7R 7 


7 1 A 
1 1 .'4 


AA 'X 
OO.O 


7n 1 

/U. 1 


nunyary 


77 


/U. 1 


70 0 


7S 




71 1 

/I.I 


AO 0 


jrplnnd 


61.0 


60.7 


65.5 


71.4 


66.0 


62.0 


63.4 


Israel^ 


65.4 


69.8 


67.5 


78.5 


70.5 


68.4 


71.1 


Italy. Emlila-Romagna^ 


71.8 


67.0 


70.8 


72.7 


Ibl 


66.9 


69.6 


Jordan 


58.6 


53.8 


60.7 


56.1 


65.3 


56.6 


49.2 


Korea 


80.3 


75.8 


74.6 


78.8 


83.9 


112 


72.7 


Scotland^ 


67.3 


65.7 


64.1 


76.8 


72.3 


65.8 


67.7 


Slovenia 


73.1 


67.3 


70.1 


72.5 


80.2 


68.0 


66.0 


Soviet Union'' 


73.0 


70.8 


73.0 


68.0 


78.8 


69.8 


67.6 


Spain^ 


70.3 


64.1 


68.5 


70.0 


76.3 


65.2 


64.3 


Switzerland^ 


74.3 


70.3 


74.5 


79.8 


77.1 


71.6 


74.6 


Taiwan 


11.9 


74.8 


72.2 


76.4 


81.4 


74.7 


723 


United States^ 


69.1 


61.6 


67.0 


75.6 


72.8 


65.1 


65.4 


Populations with exclusions 
















or low DarticiDation 
















DraziL roriaieza 


O 1 .0 




/Ift A 






/IS A 




Rrn7il 9nn Pni iln^ 




Zlft ft 






60.4 


51 9 


47 5 


China^ 


63.8 


67.6 


70.2 


69.7 


68^2 


67.1 


66.6 


England^" 


68.2 


66.6 


65.9 


76.5 


72.1 


66.8 


69.0 


Portugal ^-^ 


65.9 


58.4 


61.1 


67.7 


69.8 


60.9 


59.5 


Canadian populations 
















Alberta 


72.3 


71.3 


73.7 


84.0 


75.7 


72.0 


76.4 


British Columbia 


70.2 


70.7 


72.1 


80.7 


76.4 


69.6 


74.0 


Manitoba-English 


67.5 


64.9 


70.5 


77.3 


72.6 


66.8 


68.3 


Manitoba-French 


65.2 


64.4 


67.4 


73.3 


69.7 


64.1 


68.2 


New Brunswick-English 


66.2 


62.8 


65.8 


74.9 


69.7 


64.6 


66.5 


New Brunswick-French 


62.0 


62.2 


64.5 


69.0 


63.5 


63.4 


64.1 


Newfoundland 


64.8 


62.4 


68.5 


75.1 


69.9 


64.6 


65.7 


Nova Scotia 


68.0 


65.8 


68.9 


76.4 


71.8 


61.1 


67.8 


Ontario-English 


66.4 


63.0 


65.8 


78.1 


69.8 


64.2 


69.4 


Ontario-French 


60.7 


56.2 


61.2 


68.1 


62.1 


58.8 


61.2 


Quebec-English^ 


69.0 


64.8 


68.1 


80.6 


72.9 


66.4 


71.1 


Quebec-French 


72.5 


67.1 


70.4 


80.2 


74.3 


68.8 


73.5 


Saskatchewan-English 


70.5 


65.1 


71.5 


79.8 


74.0 


68,2 


70.2 


Saskatchewan-French 


63.9 


59.8 


68.7 


74.4 


67.8 


62.1 


67.0 


lAEP average 


68.0 


64.4 


66.9 


70.9 


72.6 


65.4 


64.9 



^Nine out of 10 provinces. 
^Hebrew-speaking schools. 

^Combined school and student participation rate is below .80 but at least .70; interpret results with caution because of possible 
nonresponse bias. 

''Fourteen out of 15 republics; Russian-speaking schools 

^All regions except Cataiuna; Spanish-speaking schools. 

^Fifteen out of 26 cantons. 

^in-schooi population, restricted grades. 

^Restricted grades. 

"twenty out of 29 provinces and independent cities; in-schooi population, restricted grades. 

^"Combined school and student participation rate Is below 70; Interpret results with extreme caution because of possible 
nonresponse bias. 

SOURCE; Educational Testing Service. International Assessment of Educational Progress. Learning Science, 1992. 
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Table 17-5 Standard errors for estimated averages and percentiles in table 17-1 

Average percent correct Percentile scores 















90th 


o*^th 


99th 




Total 


Male 1 


"emale 1 st 5th 


10th 


Comprehensive populations 


















Canada 


0.4 


04 


0.5 0. 


5 1.1 


o.c 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


Hungary 


0.5 


0.6 


0.6 1. 


7 0.7 


0.0 


0.0 


2 9 


0.0 


Ireland 


0.7 


1.0 


0.9 1.4 1.6 


1 .3 


0.0 


1 .8 


5.2 


Israel 


0.7 


0.9 


0.7 0.3 1.4 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


Korea 


0.5 


0.7 


0.5 4.9 0.4 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.4 


Slovenia 


0.5 


0.6 


0.6 0. 


8 0.2 




U.U 


U.U 


1 

1 .0 


f^nvipt lininn 


1.2 


1.4 


1.2 4.2 1.5 


1 .4 


4.8 


2.4 


2.4 


Spain 


0.7 


0.9 


0.7 3.1 0.0 


1.6 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


Taiwan 


0.5 


0.6 


0.7 1.3 0.0 


7.2 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


United States 


0.9 


1.1 


0.8 0.3 1.7 


5.1 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


ropuioTions with exclusions 


















Or low pumcipciTion 


















CI I^IUI 


D 9 


1 


1.2 4.1 0.9 


no 


0.0 


2.8 


0.0 


Italy, Emilia-Romagna 


0.9 


1.0 


1.0 1.7 3.3 


0.3 


1.7 


1.7 


0.0 


Portugal 


0.7 


0.9 


0.9 3. 


8 3.2 


0.0 


0.0 


56 


3.9 


Scotland 


0.7 


0.7 


1.0 0.0 3.0 


0.0 


3.5 


0.0 


0.0 


Canadian populations 


















Britisti Columbia 


0.6 


0.8 


0.6 4.6 0.0 


3.6 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


New Brunswick-English 


0.4 


0.5 


0.6 0.0 3.2 


0.0 


0.0 


00 


0.0 


Ontario-English 


0.5 


0.6 


0.7 0.0 2.6 


3.1 


0.0 


3.4 


0.0 


Ontario-French 


0.5 


0.7 


0.5 3.5 0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


1.8 


0.0 


Quebec-English 


0.7 


0.9 


0.8 2.0 0.0 


2.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


Quebec-French 


0.5 


0.7 


0.5 5.2 3.6 


0.6 


0.0 


0.0 


4.9 


SOURCE: Educational Testing Service, International Assessnnent of Educational Progress, Learning Science, 1992. 




Table 17-6 Standard errors for estimated averages in table 17-2 














Topics 






Processes 




Country 


Life 


Physical ^.nnnp Nature of 


Knows 




Uses 


Intpnrntp^ 




science 


sci^'^c^ science ^^'^''^^^ 


science 




science 


science 


Comprehensive populations 


















Canada 


0.4 


0.4 


0.4 


0.5 


04 




04 


0.4 


Hungary 


0.6 


06 


0.5 


0.6 


0.5 




0.5 


0.7 


Ireland 


0.8 


0.7 


0.8 


0.8 


08 




0.7 


U.o 


Israel 


0.8 


Oo 


0.7 


09 


0.8 




0.6 


n Q 
U.O 


Korea 


0.5 


0.5 


0.6 


0.6 


0.5 




0.5 


U.O 


Slovenia 


0.5 


0.5 


0.7 


0.6 


05 




0.5 


n 7 


Soviet Union 


14 


0.9 


1.4 


14 


14 




11 


1.4 


Spain 


07 


0.7 


0.7 


10 


0 7 




07 


0.8 


Taiwan 


06 


0.5 


0 7 


0.6 


0.6 




0.6 


0.6 


United Sta' -^s 


0.9 


0.8 


1.1 


1.0 


1.0 




0.9 


0.8 


Populations with exclusions 


















or low participation 


















Ijngland 


0.9 


09 


1 1 


1.1 


1.0 




0.9 


1 0 


Italy. Emilia-Romagna 


0.9 


0.9 


0.9 


1.1 


09 




0-9 


11 


Portugal 


0.8 


0.6 


09 


1.1 


0.9 




0.7 


0 6 


Scotland 


0.7 


0.0 


0.7 


1.0 


06 




0.7 


0.8 


Canadian populations 


















British Columbia 


0.7 


0 7 


0.6 


0.8 


0.6 




0.6 


0.8 


New Blunswick-English 


0.4 


n.4 


0.5 


05 


04 




0.4 


0.5 


Ontario-English 


0.6 


05 


0.6 


0.7 


06 




05 


0.5 


Ontario-French 


0.5 


0.5 


0.5 


07 


0.5 




05 


06 


Quebec-English 


08 


0.6 


0.8 


08 


08 




0.6 


0.8 


Quebec-French 


0.6 


0.6 


0.6 


0.7 


0.5 




0.6 


0.6 



SOURCt; Educational Testing Service, International Assessment of Educational Progress, learning Science. 1992 
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Table 17-7 Standard errors for estimated averages and percentiles in table 17-3 

Average percent correct Percentile scores 



Country 


Total 


Male 


Female 


1st 


5th 


10th 


90th 


95th 


90;h 


Comprehensive populations 




















Canada 


n A 


U.O 


n A 


n n 
u.u 


n n 
u.u 


1 7 


n n 

u.u 


n n 

u.u 


n n 

u.u 


France 


U.O 


U. / 


u. / 


1 A 


9 1 
1 


1 7 


n n 

u.u 


n n 
u.u 


n n 

u.u 


Hungary 


U.O 


U.O 


n 7 

U./ 


1 0 

1 .y 


1 n 
1 .U 


n n 
u.u 


n n 
u.u 


n n 

u.u 


n n 

u.u 




0.6 


0.9 


0.8 


2.3 


0.0 


2.3 


3.2 


0.0 


0.0 


Israel 


0.7 


0.8 


0.8 


0.1 


0.0 


3.9 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


Italy. Emllia-Romagna 


0.7 


0.8 


0.8 


2.7 


4.4 


0.0 


0.8 


0.0 


0.0 


Jordan 


0.7 


0.8 


1.3 


0.0 


2.9 


0.0 


1.6 


2.1 


3.5 


Korea 


0.5 


0.6 


0.7 


0.0 


U.U 


1 Q 

O.O 


n n 
U.U 


n n 
U.U 


n n 
u.u 


Scotland 


0.6 


0.7 


0.9 


2.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0 A 
Z.O 


0.4 


o.z 


Slovenia 


0.5 


0.7 


0.6 


2.2 


0.0 


0.0 


U.U 


U.U 


O.O 


Soviet Union 


1.0 


1 . 1 


1 .0 


0.6 


1 .U 


1 .y 


Z.O 


O 7 
1 


n n 
u.u 


0|^VJU 1 


0.6 


0.8 


0.7 


0.5 


1.3 


0.2 


2.6 


0.0 


0.0 


Sv^itzerland 


0.9 


1.1 


0.8 


2.9 


5.7 


0.6 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


Taiwan 


0.4 


0.6 


0.6 


3.6 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


United States 


1.0 


1.2 


0.9 


2.0 


2.9 


5.1 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


Populations with exclusions 




















or low participation 




















Brazil. Fortaleza 


U.O 


n 7 
U. / 


U.O 




1 1 

1 . 1 


n n 
u.u 


n A 

U.O 


n 1 

U. 1 




Brazil. Cao Paulo 


0.6 


0.8 


0.7 


1 .2. 


0./ 


n Q 
O.O 


o.y 


1 7 


0 7 


China 


1.1 


1.2 


1 . 1 


3.0 


0.6 


1 A 

1 .0 


1 A 
1 .0 


0 0 


1 A 

1 .0 


England 


1.2 


1 .6 


1.8 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


U.U 


U.U 


0.0 


Portugal 


0.8 


1 .0 


n o 

U.O 


1,1 


1 A 

1 .0 


0. 1 


n n 
u.u 


n n 
u.u 


1 A 
1 .0 


Canadian populations 




















Alberta 


U.4 


U.O 


n ^ 

U.O 


U.O 


n n 

u.u 


n n 
u.u 


n n 

u.u 


n p 

u.u 


n n 

u.u 


DrinSn COIUITiDia 


U.O 




u.u 


1 A 


n n 


on 

u.u 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


ivianiTODa-tngiisn 


U.O 


n 7 

u. / 


n 7 


4.1 


1 .6 


2.3 


2.2 


0.0 


1.6 


Manitoba-French 


0.7 


1.1 


0.8 


2.2 


2.7 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


3.1 


New Brunswick-Eng'ish 


0.4 


0.5 


0.5 


0.3 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


3.5 


New Brunswick-French 


0.3 


0.6 


0.5 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


3.5 


0.0 


0.0 


Newfoundland 


0.5 


0.7 


0.6 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


2.2 


0.0 


0.0 


Nova Scotia 


0.4 


07 


0.6 


4.7 


7.0 


1.6 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


Ontario-English 


0.6 


0.8 


0.5 


1.1 


4.8 


0.0 


2.2 


2.7 


0.0 


Ontario-French 


0.5 


0.7 


0.7 


2.6 


0.0 


1.8 


0.6 


00 


0.0 


Quebec-English 


0.5 


0.7 


0.7 


0.0 


0.0 


2.2 


0.0 


0.0 


3.8 


Quebec-French 


0.6 


0.6 


0.6 


3.1 


1.6 


1.3 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


Saskatchewan-English 


0.6 


0.7 


0.6 


1.6 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


Saskatchewan-French 


0.8 


1.1 


1.3 


3.5 


3.8 


3.8 


3.0 


2.7 


1.6 



SOURCE: Educational Testing Service. International Assessment of Educational Progress. Learning Science. 1992. 
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Table 17-8 Standard errors for estimated averages in table 17-4 

Topics Processes 



^^^^^^ Life Physical ^coJce Nature of Knows Uses Integrates 

science science science science science sciences sciences 



Comprehensive populations 



^^anoaa 








0.0 


0.4 


0.4 


0.5 


iiUi iL't; 


u.o 


u.o 


n A 
u.o 


n 7 
u./ 


U.O 


n A 
u.o 


U.o 


nui i^Ui Y 


u.o 


n A 
u.o 


n A 
u.o 


n 7 
u. / 


n f\ 
u.o 


n f; 
u.o 


n 7 
U. ' 




u.o 


n 7 
U- / 


n A 
u.o 


n 7 
u./ 


n 7 
u./ 


n A 
u.o 


U./ 




n 7 

u. / 


n 7 
u. / 


n R 
u.o 


n 7 
u. / 


n 7 
u./ 


n A 
u.o 


U.o 


Italv Emilia-Romaana 

lively » 1 1 IlilV^ 1 Ix^^^l 1 


0.7 


n 7 


D 7 


n 7 


0 7 


n 7 


n ft 

U.o 


Jordan 


0.7 


0.8 


0.9 


0.9 


0.7 


0.8 


0.9 


Korea 


0.5 


0.5 


0.6 


0.6 


0.5 


0.4 


06 


Scotland 


0.7 


07 


0.8 


0.7 


0.7 


0.6 


0.8 


Slovenia 


0.6 


0.5 


0.6 


0.6 


0.5 


0.5 


0.6 


Soviet Union 


1.0 


1.0 


0.9 


1.2 


1.1 


08 


1.3 


Spain 


0.6 


0.7 


0.7 


0.7 


0.7 


0.6 


0.8 


Switzerland 


0.9 


0.9 


0.8 


1.0 


0.9 


0.8 


1.1 


Taiwan 


0.5 


0.4 


05 


0.6 


0.5 


0.4 


0.5 


United States 


1.0 


1.1 


0.9 


1.3 


1.0 


0.9 


1.3 


Populations with exclusions 
















or low participation 
















KjWALW , V\J\\\J\K^L\J 


n 7 
u. / 


n A 

U 0 


n 1 
u. / 


n 0 
u.v 


n A 
u.o 


n (\ 
U.o 


U.o 


DrUcll, OGO rUUivJ 


n Q 
u.o 


U.o 




U.o 


n o 
u.y 


U 0 


u./ 




1 1 


1 1 


1 A 


1 . 1 


1 1 


1 1 


1 1 

1 . 1 


England 


12 


1.2 


1.5 


1.4 


1.? 


1.2 


1.5 


Portugal 


0.8 


0.7 


0.9 


1.2 


0.8 


0.7 


1.1 


Canadian populations 
















Alberta 


0.5 


05 


05 


0.5 


0.5 


0.4 


0.6 


British Columbia 


0.5 


0.5 


0.6 


0.6 


0.5 


0.5 


0.6 


Manitoba-English) 


0.6 


0.6 


0.6 


0.7 


0.6 


0.5 


0.7 


Manitoba-French) 


08 


0.8 


07 


0.9 


0.8 


0.7 


1,0 


New Brunswick-English 


0.4 


0,4 


0.5 


0.4 


0.4 


0.4 


0.5 


New Brunswick-French 


0.4 


0.4 


0.4 


0.5 


0.5 


0.3 


0.5 


Newfoundland 


0.6 


0.5 


0.7 


06 


0.6 


06 


0.6 


Nova Scotia 


0.5 


04 


0.5 


0.9 


0.4 


0.4 


08 


Ontario-English 


0.6 


0.7 


0.6 


07 


C.j 


0.6 


0.8 


Ontario-French 


0.6 


0.6 


0.6 


0.8 


0.7 


0.5 


0.7 


Quebec-English 


0.5 


0.6 


0.6 


0.6 


0.6 


0.5 


0.7 


Quebec-French 


05 


06 


0.6 


06 


0.6 


0.5 


0.7 


Saskatchewof .-English 


0.6 


0.7 


0.7 


0.6 


0.6 


0.5 


0.8 


Saskatchewan French 


1.1 


1.1 


0.9 


1.1 


1.1 


0.8 


1.2 



SOURCE: Educational Testing Service, International Assessnnent of Educational Progress. Learning Science, 1992. 
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Table 18-1 Number of high school graduates, percentage of all and minority high 
school graduates taking the SAT, SAT mean scores, standard deviations, 
and percentage scoring over 600: 1972-1991 



Year 



SAT test-takers 



Verbal 



Mathematics 



Number 
of high 
school 
grad- 
uates ^ 



Num- 
ber' 



As per- 
cent of 

high 
school 

grad- 
uates'^ 



Percent 
minority 



Total 
mean 



Mean 



cf^r^H Percent 



Mean 



Stand- 
ard de- 
viation 



Percent 
scoring 
600 or 
higher 





(in thousands) 


1972 


3,001 


1,023 


1973 


3,036 


1,015 


1974 


3,073 


985 


1975 


3,133 


996 


1976 


3,148 


1,000 


1977 


3,15C 


979 


19/8 


3,127 


989 


1979 


3,117 


992 


1980 


3,043 


992 


1981 


3,020 


994 


1982 


2,995 


989 


1983 


2,888 


963 


1984 


2,767 


965 


1985 


2,677 


97"' 


1986 


2,643 


1 001 


1987 


2,694 


1,080 


1988^ 


2,773 


1,134 


1989' 


2,724 


1 ,OB''i 


1990^ 


2,592 


1,026 


1991" 


2,508 


1,033 



34.1 




937 


33.4 




926 


32.1 




924 


31.8 




906 


31.8 


15.0 


903 


31.0 


16,1 


899 


31,6 


17.0 


897 


31.8 


17.1 


894 


32.6 


17.9 


890 


32.9 


18.1 


890 


33.0 


18.3 


893 


33.4 


18.9 


893 


34.9 


19.7 


897 


36.5 


20.0 


906 


37.9 




906 


40,1 


21.8 


906 


40.9 


23.0 


904 


39.9 


25.3 


903 


39.6 


26.6 


900 


41.2 


28.0 


896 



453 


111 


11 


445 


108 


10 


444 


110 


10 


434 


109 


8 


431 


110 


8 


429 


110 


8 


429 


110 


8 


427 


110 


7 


424 


110 


7 


424 


110 


7 


426 


110 


7 


425 


109 


7 


426 


110 


7 


431 


111 


7 


431 


110 


8 


430 


111 


8 


428 


109 


7 


427 


111 


8 


424 


111 


7 


422 


111 


7 



484 


115 


17 


481 


113 


16 


480 


116 


17 


472 


115 


15 


472 


120 


17 


470 


119 


16 


468 


118 


15 


467 


117 


15 


466 


117 


15 


466 


117 


14 


467 


117 


15 


468 


119 


16 


471 


119 


17 


475 


119 


17 


475 


121 


17 


476 


122 


18 


476 


120 


17 


476 


121 


18 


476 


123 


18 


474 


123 


17 



— Not available. Race/ethnic data not available before 1976. 
'Includes public and private schools. 

'^The ratio of the number of individuals taking the SAT in the year to the number of high school graduates In the same year 
expressed as a percentage. 

^Data for percentage taking the SAT have been revised from previously published figures. 

"^Percentage of public high school graduates taking the SAT is based on state estimates of public high school graduotes. 

NOTE: Background information needed for specific identification of college-bound seniors was not collected before 1972 for 

the SAT. 

SOURCE: College Entrance Examination Board, Nofionol Report: College Bound Seniors, 1972''1991; U.S. Department of Edu- 
cation, Notional Center for Education Statistics. Digest ofEducotion Statistics. 1991 table 95. 
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Table 18-2 ACT mean scores and percentage taking ACT: School years ending 1987- 
1991 



School year 
ending 


ACT 
com- 
posite 


Standard 
diviation 


English 


Standard 
diviation 


Math- 
emat- 
ics 


Stondard 
diviation 


Read- 
ing 


Standard 
diviation 


Science 
reason- 
ing 


Standard 
diviation 


Per- 
cent 
taking 
ACT^ 


1987^ 


20.8 




















28.9 


1988^ 


20.8 




















30.4 


1989-' 


20.6 




















31.4 


1990^^^ 


20.6 


46 


20.5 


5.4 


19.9 


5.0 










31.5 


1991^^ 


20.6 


4.5 


20.3 


5.2 


20.0 


4.7 


21.2 


6.1 


20 7 


4.5 


31.8 



— Not available. 

^The ratio of the number of individuals toking the ACT in the yeor to the number of high school graduates in the same year 

expressed as a percentage. 

^Revised from previously published figures. 

^Percentage taking the ACT is based on only public high school graduotes from state estimates. 

NOTE:; The 1990 and 1991 ACT assessments were significantly different from previous assessments. ACT has established links be- 
tween scores earned on the ACT administered before October 1989 and scores on the enhanced test. The data for 1987. 1988. 
and 1989 are estimated average ACT scores. 

SOURCE: The American Cc" je Testing Program, The High School Profile Report. Normative Data, various years. 



Table 18-3 ACT scores: School years ending 1970-1989 

Yrar Composite English Mathematics Social studies Natural sciences 



Average test scores 



1970 


19.9 


18.5 


20.0 


19.7 


20.6 


1971 


19.2 


18.0 


19.1 


18.7 


20.5 


1972 


19.1 


17.9 


18.8 


18.6 


206 


1973 


19.2 


18.1 


19.1 


18.3 


20.8 


1974 


189 


17.9 


18.3 


18.1 


20.8 


1975 


18.6 


17.7 


17.6 


17.4 


21 1 


1976 


18.3 


17.5 


17.5 


17.0 


20.8 


1977 


18.4 


17.7 


174 


17.3 


20.9 


1978 


18.5 


17.9 


17.5 


17.1 


20.9 


1979 


'86 


17.9 


17.5 


17.2 


21.1 


1980 


18.5 


17.9 


17.4 


17.2 


21.1 


1981 


18.5 


17.8 


17.3 


17.2 


21.0 


1982 


18.4 


17.9 


17.2 


17.3 


20.8 


1983 


183 


17 8 


16.9 


17.1 


20 9 


1984 


18.5 


18.1 


17.3 


17.3 


21.0 


1985 


18.6 


18.1 


17.2 


17.4 


21.2 


1986 


188 


18.5 


17.3 


176 


21.4 


1987 


18 7 


18.4 


17.2 


17.5 


21.4 


1988 


188 


18,5 


17.2 


17.4 


21.4 


i989 


186 


185 


17 2 


17.4 


21.4 



SOURCE: The American Colloge Testing Program, The High School Profile Report. Normative Data, various years. 
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Table 18-4 Self-reported class rank distribution of SAT test-takers: 1972-1991 



Year 


Top tenth 


Second tenth 


becona iinn 


ThirH fifth 

1 1 llivj (1(1(1 


Foi irth fifth 

1 ^Ul III 1 II 1 1 1 


1 nwp<;i fifth 


1972 


24.0 




07 n 


91 n 


A n 


1 .0 


IV/ 0 




94 n 


27 Q 


22.0 


3.0 


0.0 


107/ 


99 n 


9<s n 


28.0 


21.0 


2.0 


0.0 


1 V/ 0 


99 n 


96 D 


29,0 


21.0 


2.0 


0.0 


107A 
1 V/0 


99 7 


25.2 


28.2 


21.9 


1.7 


0.3 


1977 


22.8 


loA 


OA 0 
ZOV 


9/1 n 


9 ^ 


0 & 


1 Vi o 


99 1 


22.6 


26.8 


25.2 


2.8 


0.5 


in7o 

lU/ V 


91 ft 


22.3 


26.8 


25.7 


2.9 


05 


1 vou 


91 <S 


99 9 


26.8 


25.9 


3.0 


0.5 


lOft 1 
1 VO 1 


91 A 


21 .9 


26,8 


26.3 


3.1 


0.5 


1982 


21.5 


21.7 


26.9 


2.0.6 


0. 1 




1983 


21.8 


21.7 


26.4 


26.3 


3.2 


0.5 


1984 


21,4 


21.0 


262 


27.2 


3.5 


0.6 


1985 


21.1 


20.7 


26.2 


27.8 


3.6 


0.6 


1986 


20.7 


21.4 


27.8 


25.4 


4.1 


n.7 


1987 


20.7 


21.9 


28.5 


24.3 


3.9 


0.7 


1988 


20.6 


21.6 


28.4 


24.7 


4.1 


0.7 


1989 


20.8 


21.7 


28.3 


24.5 


4.0 


0.7 


1990 


21.0 


21.7 


28.1 


24.5 


4.1 


0.7 


1991 


20.7 


21.5 


27.9 


24.9 


4.2 


0.8 



NOTE: Data for years 1972-1975 reported as integers by the College Board. 

SOURCE: College Entrance Examination Board. National Report: College Bound Seniors, 1972-1991. 



Table 18-5 SAT verbal scores, by self-reported class rank distribution of SAT 
test-takers: 1972-1991 



Year 


Top tenth 


Second tenth 


Second fifth 


Third fifth 


Fourth fifth 


Lowest fifth 


1972 














1973 














1974 














1976 












335 


1976 


524 


456 


415 


371 


348 


1977 


518 


452 


416 


372 


347 


339 


1978 


515 


450 


414 


372 


349 


339 


1079 


514 


448 


413 


371 


347 


337 


1980 


510 


446 


411 


370 


346 


339 


1981 


511 


447 


412 


371 


348 


339 


1982 


511 


449 


415 


374 


349 


343 


1983 


508 


447 


414 


374 


351 


343 


1984 


511 


450 


417 


377 


353 


341 


1986 


516 


455 


421 


381 


357 


346 


1986 


514 


454 


419 


381 


360 


352 


1987 


518 


456 


418 


380 


358 


353 


1938 


515 


454 


417 


379 


358 


352 


1989 


515 


453 


416 


376 


364 


346 


1990 


512 


449 


412 


373 


351 


342 


1991 


512 


448 


411 


372 


350 


340 



— Not available. 

SOURCE: College bntrance Examination Board, Notional Report: College Bound Seniors, 1972-1991. 
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Table 18-6 SAT math scores, by self-reported class rank distribution of SAT 
test-takers: 1972-1991 



Year 


Top tentti 




Second tenth 


Second fifth 


Third fifth 


Fourth fifth 


Lowest fifth 


1972 
1973 
1974 
1975 
1976 


580 




500 




453 




400 




373 




359 


1977 
1978 
1979 
1980 
1981 


574 
;>70 
568 
568 
567 




499 
494 
494 
494 
496 




453 
451 

451 

^t; 1 
40 1 

453 




401 
400 
400 
401 
402 




374 
374 
372 
373 
374 




364 
364 
364 
366 


1982 
1983 
1984 
1985 
1986 


568 
570 
575 
577 
579 




497 
498 
503 
508 
507 




454 
455 
459 
463 
460 




404 
403 
406 
411 
410 




375 
375 
377 
380 
383 




368 
369 
365 
369 
376 


1987 
1988 
1989 
1990 
1991 


585 
585 
585 
585 
584 




511 
511 
512 
512 
511 




461 
463 
463 
463 
462 




409 
411 
410 
410 
409 




380 
382 
381 
381 
379 




374 
373 

370 
368 


— Not available. 






















SOURCE: College Entrance Examination Board, National Report: College Bound Seniors, 1972-1991. 






Table 18-7 


Distribution of SAT test-takers by race/ethnicity and sex: 1976-1991 












Race/ethniclty 










Sex 


Year 


White 


Black 


Mexican 
Amer- 
ican 


Puerto 
Rician 


Other 
Hispanic 


Asian 
Amor- 
icon 


Amer 
icon In- 
dian 


Other 


Male 


Female 


1972 
1973 
1974 
1975 
1976 


85.0 


8.2 


1.0 


0.7 




2.2 




0.3 


2.0 


51.2 
50.8 
50.0 
49.9 
49.5 


48.8 
49.2 
50.0 
50.1 
50.5 


1977 
1978 
1979 
1980 
1981 


83.9 
83.0 
82.9 
82.1 
81./ 


8.8 
9.0 
8.9 
9 1 
9.0 


1.7 
1.7 
1.6 
1.7 

1.7 


0.8 
1.0 
1,0 
1.1 

1.1 




2.4 
2.6 
2.8 
3.2 
3.4 




0.4 
0.4 
0.4 
0.5 
06 


2.1 
2.3 
2.4 
2.3 
2.2 


48.9 
48.4 
48.3 
48.3 
48.1 


5M 
51.6 
51.7 
51.7 
51.9 


1982 
1983 
1984 
1985 
1986 


81.7 

81.1 
80.3 
80.0 


8.9 
8.8 
9.1 
8.9 


1.8 
1.9 
2.0 
2.2 


1.2 
1.2 
1.3 
1.2 




3.8 
4.2 
4.6 
4.8 




0.5 
0.5 
0,5 
0.5 


2.2 
2.2 
2.3 
2.4 


48.2 
/!8.3 
48? 
48 3 
48 1 


51.8 
51.7 
51.8 
51.7 
51.9 


1987 
1988 
1989 
1990 
1991 


78.2 
77.0 
74.7 
73.4 
72.0 


87 

9.2 

9.6 

10.0 

10.5 


2.1 
2.2 
2.5 
2.8 
3.0 


1.0 
1.1 
1.1 
1.2 
1.3 


1.9 
1.9 
2.1 
2.5 
2 7 


5.8 
6.1 
6.8 
7.6 
8.0 




1.0 
1.2 
1.8 
1.1 
0.8 


1.2 
1.3 
1.3 
1.5 
1.7 


48.2 
48.0 
47.9 
47.8 
47.8 


51.8 
52.0 
52.1 
52.2 
522 



— Not available. 

Note: The first year for which SAT rcores by rcce/ethnic group are available is 1976. 

SOURCt: College bntrance Examination Board, Nafionoi Report: College Bound Seniors. 1972-1991 
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Table 18-8 SAT average verbal score, by race/ethnicity and sex: 1976-1991 



Race/ethnicity Sex 



YGor 


All 

All 


Whitp 

V V I lU C/ 


Block 


Mexi- 
con 
Amer- 
ican 


Puerto 
RIcian 


Other 
Hispanic 


Asian 
Amer- 
ican 


Amer- 
ican In- 
dian 


Other 


Mole 


Female 


1972 




















454 


452 


19/3 




















446 


443 


1 9/4 




















447 


442 


1975 




















437 


431 


1976 


431 


451 


332 


371 


364 


z 


414 


388 


410 


433 


430 


1 nil 
1 9/ / 




440 


^3^3U 


77n 






405 




402 


431 


427 


1978 


4zV 






77n 


7/10 




401 


387 


399 


433 


425 


1979 


4^/ 


AAA 


^3^3U 


770 






396 


386 


393 


431 


423 


1980 


4^4 




^3^3U 




7^n 






390 


394 


428 


420 


1981 


424 


442 


332 


373 


353 


— 


397 


391 


388 


430 


418 


1982 


426 


444 


341 


377 


360 




398 


388 


392 


431 


421 


1983 


425 


443 


339 


375 


358 




395 


388 


386 


430 


420 


1984 


426 


445 


342 


376 


358 




398 


390 


388 


433 


420 


1985 


431 


449 


346 


382 


368 




404 


392 


391 


437 


426 


1986 


431 


















437 


426 


1987 


430 


447 


351 


379 


3oO 


387 


405 


393 


405 


435 


425 


1988 


428 


445 


363 


382 


355 


387 


408 


393 


410 


435 


422 


1989 


427 


446 


351 


381 


360 


389 


409 


384 


414 


434 


421 


1990 


424 


442 


352 


380 


359 


383 


410 


388 


410 


429 


419 


1991 


422 


441 


351 


377 


361 


382 


411 


393 


411 


426 


418 



— Not available. 

SOURCt: College Entrance Examination Board, Notional Report: College Bound Seniors. 1972-1991. 



Table 18-9 SAT average mathematics score, by race/ethnicity and sex: 1976-1991 



Race/ethnicity Sex 



Year 


All 


White 


Black 


Mexi- 
can 

Amer- 
ican 


Puerto 
RIcian 


Other 
Hispanic 


Asian 
Amer- 
ican 


Amer- 
ican In- 
dian 


Other 


Male 


Female 


1972 




















605 


461 


1973 




















502 


460 


1974 




















501 


459 


1975 




















495 


449 


1976 


472 


493 


354 


410 


401 




518 


420 


458 


497 


446 


1977 


470 


489 


357 


408 


397 




514 


421 


457 


497 


445 


1978 


468 


485 


354 


402 


388 




510 


419 


450 


494 


444 


1979 


467 


483 


358 


410 


308 




511 


421 


447 


493 


443 


1980 


466 


482 


360 


413 


394 




509 


426 


449 


491 


443 


1981 


466 


483 


362 


415 


398 




513 


425 


447 


492 


443 


1982 


467 


483 


366 


416 


403 




513 


424 


449 


493 


443 


1983 


468 


484 


369 


417 


403 




514 


425 


446 


493 


445 


1984 


471 


48/ 


373 


420 


405 




519 


427 


450 


495 


449 


1985 


4/5 


490 


376 


426 


409 




518 


428 


448 


499 


452 


1986 


475 


















501 


451 


1987 


476 


489 


377 


424 


400 


432 


521 


432 


455 


500 


453 


1988 


476 


490 


384 


428 


402 


433 


522 


435 


460 


498 


455 


1989 


476 


491 


386 


430 


406 


436 


525 


428 


467 


500 


454 


1990 


476 


491 


385 


429 


405 


434 


528 


437 


467 


499 


455 


1991 


474 


489 


385 


427 


406 


431 


530 


437 


466 


497 


453 



— Not available. 

SOURCE: College Entrance Examination Board. Notional Report: College Bound Seniors. 1972-1991. 
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Note on interpreting SAT test scores 

According to the College Board, the Scholastic 
Aptitude Test (SAT) is designed to measure 
verbal and quantitative reasoning skills related 
to academic performance in college. SAT scores 
are statistically controlled to maintain the same 
meaning from year to year, and therefore useful 
comparisons over time can be madeJ 

Since 1941, SAT scores have been expressed 
relative to the performance of a group of 
approximately 11,000 candidates who took the 
test in 1941.^ In order that scores could be 
compared to this reference group, a short set of 
common items is included in each year's forms. 
Each new form is Ihen linked with a previous 
form, which in turn links back to the 1941 form. 
A score of 500 on any form of the SAT 
corresponds to the mean of the 1941 group; and 
a score of 600 falls one standard deviation above 
the mean of the 1941 group.^ 

The decline or rise of test scores depends on 
many factors. Changes can involve variations in 
the composition of the test-takers. For example, 
between 1963 and 1970, a significant SAT score 
decline occurred. Because of a continuing 
increase in the proportion of high school 
graduates going to college over this period, the 
group of test-takers became progressively less 
selective in the cognitive skills measured by the 
test, and this likely was a major factor in the 
score decline.^ The College Board notes that the 
relationship between SAT test scores and student 
characteristics are "complex and 
interdependent."^ For example, educational, 
demographic, and socioeconomic factors might 
influence test scores. However, while these 
factors may be related, they are not necessarily 
causal. Moreover, changes in test scores can 
also be related to variations in performance 
among similar types of test-takers. 

Standard Deviation Units 

Performance on the SAT can be measured in a 
number of ways. Changes in standard deviation 
units is one useful metric. Standard deviation 
units indicate how scores, on average, deviate 
from the mean. Since the standard deviation is 
measured on a common scale across different 



tests, it can also be used to compare score 
changes on a variety of measures.*" 

Once changes in scores across measures have 
been noted, the significance of these changes 
should be considered. Some have considered a 
decline of one standard deviation to be 
significant. This designation, however, is 
arbitrary.^ In Investment in Learning, Howard 
Bowen provides some guidelines for describing 
changes in standard deviation units." 



Estimated change as 
expressed in SDUs 

+.75 or above 
+.40 to .74 
+.20 to .39 
+.10 to .19 
-.09 to +.09 
-.10 to -.19 
-.20 to -.39 
-.40 to -.74 
-.75 or below 



Descriptive judgment 

Extreme increase 
Large increase 
Moderate increase 
Small increase 
No change 
Snicill decline 
Moderate decline 
Large decline 
Extreme decline 



Changes in standard deviation units are 
calculated using the following formula: 



I 1 
\2 



where jj^ and p. are the mean scores in years 1 
and 2, respectively, and and O;, are the 
standard deviations of scores in years 1 and 2, 
respectively. 

For example, the second highlighted result on 
page 54 noted that between 1980 and 1985 SAT 
verbal scores increased 7 points and between 
1980 and 1987 math scores increased 10 points. 
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Applying the above formula, the following 
standard deviation units are produced. 

Verbal: 431^424/110.5 = +.063 
Math: 476-466/119.5 = +.084 

According to Bowen's template, the changes in 
standard deviation units suggest no significant 
change in scores in this period. Using the same 
calculation, the decline in verbal and 
mathematics scores from 1972 to 1991 were -.279 
and -.083), respectively — modest and not 
significant declines. 



NOTES: 

^College Entrance Examination Board, Nafional Report: 
College-Bound Seniors. 1991. 

^AnastasL Anne. Psychologicol Testing. MacMillan, Fifth 
edition, 1982, p. 90. 

^College Entrance Examination Board, Notional Report. 

"^College Entrance Examination Board, On Further 
Examination: Report on the Advisory Panel on the Advisory 
Panel on the Scholastic Aptitude Test Score Decline. 1977, 

^College Board, National Report. 

"The Congress of the United States, Congressional Budget 
Office. Trends in Educational Achievement, April. 1986. 

^Adeiman, Clifford, The Standardization of Test Scores of 
College Graduates 1964-1982. National Institute of 
Education, 1985. p. 11. 

^Bowen, Howard. Investment in Learning. Jossey-Bass, 1977. 
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Table 19-1 Scores on the Graduate Record Examination (GRE) and the number of GRE 
test-takers: Academic years ending 1965-1991 



GRE test-takers GRE scores 



Year 


of BAs 


Number 


As percer^t 
of BAs^ 


Total 


veroai 
Mean 


Standard 
deviation 


Quantitative 
Mean 

deviation 


1965 


501.713 


93.792 


18.7 


1 ,063 




19/1 


533 


^37 


1966 


520,923 


123,960 


23.8 


1 .048 




1 9/1 


528 


133 


1967 


558,852 


151,134 


27.0 


1 ,047 




19R 


528 


134 


1968 


632,758 


182,432 


28.8 


1,047 




1 OA 


527 


135 


1969 


729,071 


206.1 13 


28.3 


1,039 


SIS 


1 OA 


524 


132 


1970 


792,656 


265,359 


33.5 


1 ,019 




1 .CO 


516 


132 


1971 


839,730 


293.600 


35.0 


1 noo 




19*^ 
1 ^0 


512 


134 


1972 


887,273 


293,506 


33.1 


1,002 




19A 


508 


136 


1973 


922,362 


290, 1 04 


31.5 




407 


1 9R 


512 


135 


1974 


945,776 


30K070 


31.8 


1 ,001 


409 


1 9A 


509 


137 


V^lb 


922,933 


298,335 


32.3 


1 .001 




1 9R 


508 


137 


1V76 


925,746 


299^292 


32.3 


1,002 


409 


197 

1 £. / 


510 


138 


1977 


919,549 


287,715 


31.3 


1,004 


4on 


190 

1 


514 


139 


1978 


921,204 


286,383 


3l!l 


1,002 


484 


128 


518 


135 


1979 


921,390 


282,482 


30.7 


993 


476 


130 


517 


135 


1980 


929,417 


272.281 


29.3 


996 


474 


131 


522 


136 


1981 


935,140 


262,855 


28.1 


996 


473 


128 


523 


136 


1982 


952,998 


256,381 


26.9 


1,002 


469 


130 


533 


137 


1983 


969,510 


263.674 


27.2 


1,014 


473 


131 


541 


138 


1984 


974.309 


265,221 


27.2 


1,016 


475 


130 


541 


139 


1985 


979,477 


271,972 


27.8 


1,019 


474 


126 


545 


140 


1986 


987,823 


279,428 


28.3 


1,027 


475 


126 


552 


140 


1987 


991,339 


293,560 


29.6 


1.027 


477 


126 


550 


140 


1988 


994,829 


303,703 


30.5 


1,040 


483 


123 


557 


140 


1989 


^1,017,667 


326,096 


^32.0 


1,044 


484 


125 


560 


142 


1990 


^1,043.000 


344,572 


\33.0 


1,048 


486 


123 


562 


143 


1991 


1,064,000 


379,882 


^35.7 


1,047 


485 


122 


562 


141 



'Ratio of the number of GRE test-takers to the number of baccalaureate degrees awarded expressed as a percentage. 

^Revised from previously published data. 

^Estimated. 

''Projected. 

SOURCE: Education Testing Service. U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Digest of Education 
Statistics. 1991. Table 228 (based on IPEDS/HEGIS surveys of degrees conferred). 
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Table 19-2 Characteristics of Graduate Record Examination (GRE) test-takers: 
Academic years ending 1976-1988 



, . English not 

Academic U.S. citizen preferred 

year ending percent language 



1976 92.5 6.0 

1977 91.3 6.0 

1978 91.1 6.0 
1978- 89.1 - 

1979 90.0 80 

1980 89.3 8.0 

1981 86.8 9.0 

1982 86.7 10.2 

1983 86.1 10.6 

1984 85.9 11 4 

1985 84.9 118 

1986 84.5 12.4 

1987 84.2 12.7 
1988* 79.5 



— Not available. 

•Based on revised procedures including, on Improved sample and data handling procedures. See Wah and Robinson (1990). 
SOURCE' Wah, Diane M. and Dawn S. Robinson, Exam/nee and Score Trends for the GRE Genera/ Test: 1977-78. 1962-63. 1986- 
67 and 1967-66. Educational Testing Service, 1990. Graduate Record Examination Board, A Summary of Data Collected from 
Graduate Record Examinations Test-Takers During 1966-67: Data Summary Report ^]2. June 1988 and earlier editions. 



Table 19-3 Graduate Record Examination (GRE) scores for U.S. citizens only: 
Academic years ending 1973-1988 



Academic 
year ending 



Total 



Verbal 



Mean 



Standard 
deviation 



Percent 
scoring 
500 or higher 



1973 


1,010 


500 






1974 


1,003 


498 






1975 


1,004 


497 






1976 


1,005 


498 






1977 


1,004 


495 






^978 


1,003 


491 






1979 


1,011 


499 


118 


49.7 


1980 


1,013 


500 


117 


50.1 


1981 


1,015 


499 


115 


50.8 


1982 


1,019 


498 


115 


49.4 


1983 


1,032 


503 


117 


50.9 


1984 


1,032 


504 


116 


50.7 


1985 


1,029 


502 


114 


49.9 


1986 


1,038 


506 


113 


52.0 


1987 


1,036 


505 


115 


51.5 


1988* 


1,045 


508 


114 





Mean 



510 
505 
507 
507 
509 
512 
512 
513 
516 
521 
529 
528 
527 
532 
531 
537 



Quantitative 



Standard 
deviation 



Percent 
scoring 
500 or higher 







130 


53.8 


129 


54.7 


130 


55.8 


132 


58.8 


133 


59.7 


134 


58.4 


134 


58.6 


134 


60.2 


134 


59.5 


135 





— Not available. 

• Based on revised procedures. See Wah and Robinson (1990). 

SOURCE Wah Diane M and Dawn S. Robinson, Exam/nee and Score Trends for the GRE General Test: 1977 -76. 1982-63, 1966- 
67 and 1967-88 Educational Testing Service. 1990; Graduate Record Examination Board, A Summary of Data Collected from 
Graduate Record Examinations Test-Takers During 1966-87: Data Summary Report ^12. June 1988 and earlier editions. 
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Table 20-1 High school dropout, completion, and enrollment rates for 24- to 25-year- 
olds: 1973-1990 



status dropout rates 



High school completiori rates 



High schooi eriroilmerit rates 



Year 


lOTQl 


White 


Blacl< 


His- 
pariic 


Total ' 


White 


Biack 


His- 
pariic 


TotaM 


White 


Black 


His- 
panic 


1973 


15.8 


12.8 


27 7 


40.0 


83.6 


86.7 


70.9 






n A 


1 A 


1 .0 


1974 


147 


1 1.5 


25.1 


41.6 


84.8 


88.2 


73.8 






u.o 


1 1 


z .o 


1975 


14.8 


10.9 


27.3 


47.5 


84.4 


88.4 


7 1 6 


SI 9 


n ft 


u. / 


1 1 


1 .0 


1976 


13.8 


10.3 


25.2 


40.7 


85.6 


89. 1 


74 


S7 7 


u.u 


u.o 


u.o 


1 .0 


1977 


14.1 


10.8 


24.4 


43.1 


85.4 


88.8 


75.4 


54.8 


0.5 


0.4 


0.2 


2.2 


1978 


14.4 


11.6 


21.5 


42.1 


85.1 


88.1 


77.4 


57.4 


0.5 


03 


I'l 


0^5 


1979 


14.9 


11.2 


23.3 


46.2 


84.5 


88.4 


75.3 


51.6 


0.6 


0.4 


1.3 


2.3 


1980 


15.4 


11.7 


24.6 


44.1 


83.9 


87.7 


74 3 


54.9 


0.7 


0.5 


1.0 


1.0 


1981 


15.0 


11.5 


23.1 


38.0 


84.4 


88.1 


75.1 


61.6 


0.6 


0.4 


1.7 


0.4 


1982 


14.4 


11.2 


20.8 


40.0 


84.8 


88.2 


77.3 


59.2 


0.8 


0.6 


1.8 


0.7 


1983 


13.8 


10.7 


20.6 


39.5 


85.7 


89.1 


78.2 


59.0 


0.5 


0.3 


1.2 


1.5 


1984 


14.2 


10.7 


22.1 


37.9 


85.2 


89.0 


76.6 


60.4 


0.6 


0.4 


1.3 


1.7 


1985 


13.7 


9.8 


202 


35.3 


86.0 


90.0 


79.0 


63.6 


0.3 


0.2 


0.8 


1.0 


1986 


13.6 


10.4 


15.5 


35.8 


858 


89.3 


83.5 


62.6 


0.6 


0.2 


1.1 


1.6 


1987^ 


14.8 


12.1 


14.8 


35.3 


84.7 


87.6 


83.8 


64.4 


0.5 


0.3 


1.5 


0.4 


1988=* 


14.2 


10.6 


14.2 


39.6 


85.5 


89.1 


85.7 


60.0 


0.3 


0.3 


0.1 


0.4 


1989'-' 


13.7 


9.6 


14.3 


40.8 


86.0 


90.3 


85.0 


58.5 


0.3 


0.1 


0.7 


0.7 


1990^ 


14.2 


9.3 


17.1 


44.6 


85.4 


90.4 


82.2 


54.8 


0.4 


0.4 


0.7 


0.6 



'Included in the total ore Individuals who are not Hispanics, black, or white; most of these Individuals are Asian/Pacific Islanders 
and some are American Indian/Alakan natives. 

^Numbers from these years reflect new editing procedures Instituted by the Bureau of the Census In 1986 for cases with missing 
data on school enrollment items. 

NOTE: Status dropout rates measure the number of 28- to 29-year-oIds who had not completed high school and were not cur- 
rently enrolled in school. High school completion rates measure the number of individuals 28- to 29-year-olds who have com- 
pleted 12 or more years of school. High school enrollment rates measure those 28- to 29-yGar-olds currently enrolled in high 
school. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce. Bureau of the Census. October Current Population Survey. 
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Table 20-2 High school dropout, completion, and enrollment rates for 28- to 29-year- 
olds: 1973-1990 



Status dropout rates 



High school completion rates High school enrollment rates 



Year 



Total' 



His- 



White Black p^'^j^ Total' 



His- 



Whlte Black p'^'^j^ TotaP 



White Black 



His 
paniL 



1973 


1 O R 

ly.o 


1 o.o 




1 07/1 


lA 1 

1 U. 1 


14 5 


30.5 


1975 


15.9 


12.9 


30.2 


1976 


16.1 


12.5 


28.7 


1977 


14.3 


11.1 


23.5 


1978 


13.7 


10.5 


21.4 


1979 


13.7 


10.3 


22.1 


1980 


13.1 


9.9 


19.6 


1981 


12.9 


9.3 


20.8 


1982 


12.1 


9.2 


18.3 


1983 


12.7 


9.6 


16.7 


1984 


13.5 


10.2 


19.9 


1985 


13.6 


10.4 


15.8 


1986 


13.6 


10.1 


17.5 


1987^ 


13.4 


9.8 


15.9 


1988'' 


13.7 


9.9 


15.7 


1989^ 


13.0 


9.1 


18.4 


1990'-' 


13.4 


9.0 


20.3 



49.8 
51.0 
42.4 
48.2 
43,6 
42.9 
42.0 
39.6 
40.8 
37.1 
41.8 
39.3 
39.5 
39,1 
39.6 
40.9 
39.1 
38.7 



80.3 


83.4 


67.0 


50.2 


0.2 


0.1 


0.8 


81.6 


85.3 


68.9 


48.5 


0.3 


0.2 


0.7 


83.6 


86.8 


69.0 


56.6 


0.5 


0.4 


0.8 


83.3 


87.1 


70.4 


49.7 


0.6 


0.5 


0.8 


85.1 


88.4 


75.5 


56.0 


0.6 


0.6 


1.0 


86.0 


89.3 


78.4 


56.2 


0.3 


0.3 


0.2 


86.0 


89.5 


77.2 


56.6 


0.3 


0.2 


0.7 


86.6 


89.8 


79.8 


59.3 


0.3 


0.2 


0.5 


86.6 


90.5 


78.3 


57.4 


0.5 


0.2 


0.9 


87.6 


90.6 


81.7 


61.5 


0.3 


0.2 


-0.0 


86.8 


90.1 


82.9 


56.8 


0.4 


0.3 


0.4 


86.2 


89.6 


79.4 


60.1 


0.3 


0.2 


0.7 


86.0 


89.2 


83.8 


60.1 


0.4 


0.4 


0.4 


85.9 


89.7 


81.7 


59.4 


0.4 


0.2 


0.8 


86.4 


90.0 


83.9 


59.5 


0.3 


0.2 


0.2 


86.1 


89.9 


84.3 


58.3 


0.2 


0.2 


0.0 


86.6 


90.7 


81.2 


59.4 


0.4 


0.2 


0.4 


86.4 


90.7 


79.5 


61.1 


0.3 


0.2 


0.3 



0.0 

0.5 

1.0 

2.1 

0.4 

0,9 

1.3 

1.1 

1.8 

1.4 

1.4 

0.6 

0,5 

1.4 

0.9 

0.9 

1.5 

0.2 



'Included in the total are individuals who are not Hispanics. black, ar white; most of these individuals are Asian/Pacific Islanders 
and some are American Indian/Alakan natives. . . 

^Numbers from those years roflect new editing procedures instituted by the Bureau of the Census in 1986 for ca^ds with missing 
data an school enrollment items. 

NOTE: See note to table 20-1. ^ ^ ^ , c 

SOURCE; U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, October Current Papulation Survey. 

Table 20-3 Standard errors for estimated percentages in text table for Indicator 20 



status dropout rates 



High school completion rates 



High school enrollment rates 



Year 



Total' 



His- 



White Black p'^;;!^ Total ^ 



His- 



White Black p^^^i^ Total' 



White Black 



His- 
panic 



1973 


1.8 


1.7 


4.4 


1974 


1.7 


1.7 


4.4 


1975 


1.7 


17 


4.1 


1976 


1.7 


1.6 


4.0 


1977 


1.7 


1.7 


42 


1978 


1.7 


1.7 


4.0 


1979 


1.7 


1.6 


40 


1980 


1.7 


1 6 


4.1 


1981 


1.7 


1.7 


4 1 


1982 


1.7 


1.8 


4.3 


1983 


1.7 


1.8 


4.3 


1984 


1.7 


1.9 


4.4 


1985 


1.8 


1.9 


4.4 


1986 


1.8 


2.0 


4.5 


1987^ 


1.8 


2.0 


4.7 


1988^ 


1.8 


2.2 


5.1 


1989-' 


1.8 


22 


4.9 


1990'-' 


1.8 


22 


5.0 



6? 
5.9 
6.0 
5.5 
5.5 
5.4 
55 
4.5 
4.8 
54 
5 3 
5.8 
5.6 
5.4 
5.0 
5.1 
5.2 
5.1 



0.7 


0.6 


2.4 


4.0 


1.9 


1.8 


5.0 


C.8 


0.7 


2.4 


3.5 


1.9 


1.8 


4.8 


0.7 


07 


2.2 


3.5 


1.9 


1.8 


4.5 


0.7 


06 


2.2 


3.4 


1.8 


1.7 


4.4 


0.7 


0.6 


2.2 


3.3 


1.8 


1.8 


45 


0.7 


06 


2.2 


3.4 


1.8 


1.8 


4.4 


0.7 


0.7 


2.2 


3.3 


1.8 


1.7 


4.6 


0.7 


06 


2.1 


30 


1.8 


1.7 


4.6 


0 7 


0.6 


2.1 


3.0 


1.8 


1.8 


4.5 


0.7 


0.7 


2.3 


3.3 


1.8 


1.9 


4.7 


0.7 


0.7 


2.2 


3.2 


1.8 


1.9 


48 


0 7 


0.7 


2.1 


3.4 


1.9 


20 


4.7 


0.7 


07 


2.2 


3.2 


1.9 


2.0 


4.7 


0 7 


0.7 


2.2 


3.0 


1.9 


2.1 


4.6 


0.7 


0.7 


2.1 


2.9 


1.9 


2.1 


5.0 


08 


0.8 


2.5 


3.3 


2.0 


2.3 


5.6 


0.8 


0.8 


2.3 


3.2 


1.9 


2.3 


5.2 


0.7 


0.8 


2.3 


3.1 


1.9 


2.3 


5.2 



7.8 

6.9 

7.1 

6.5 

6.6 

6.6 

6.6 

5.9 

5.8 

6.5 

6.3 

6.8 

6.5 

6.2 

5.8 

65 

6.2 

6.1 



'Included in the total are individuals who are not Hispanics, black, or white; most of these individuals are Asian/Pacific Islanders 
and some are American Indian/Alakan natives. • .l, ■ ■ 

^Numbers from these years reflect new editing procedures instituted by the Bureau of the Cen.sus in 1986 for cases with missing 
dote on school enrollment items. 

SOURCb^t)'s°Depa!?me^^^ Bureau of the Census, October Current Population Survey. 
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Table 20-4 Standard errors for estimated percentages in table 20-1 



status dropout rates High sctiool completion rates Higti school enrollment rates 



Year 


Total' 


Wtilte 


Black 


Hi*;- 

panic 


Total' 


Wtiite 


Black 


LJ!.s 

His- 
panic 


Total' 


White 


Block 


His- 
panic 




1 R 


1 .0 




o.o 


n 7 
U./ 


0.6 


2.4 


4.2 


2.0 


1.9 


5.4 


8.4 


1974 


1 0 
1 .V 






A 1 

0. 1 


r\ -J 

0 7 


0.6 


2.4 


4.0 


2.1 


1.9 


5.5 


7.9 




1 A 
1 .o 


1 n 


A 7 


0.0 


U./ 


0.6 


2.5 


3.8 


1.9 


1.9 


5.4 


7.5 


1976 


1 fl 

1 .0 


1 fl 


A fl 


0.7 


0.7 


0.6 


'2 4 


3.7 


2.0 


1.9 


5.6 


7.3 


1977 


1 R 

1 .0 


1 7 


A 

4.0 


0.0 


0.7 


0.6 


2 3 


3.7 


2.0 


1.8 


5.2 


7 4 


197ft 

1 T / O 


1 R 


1 7 


A 7 

4./ 


K A 

0.4 


0.7 


0.6 


2.2 


3.5 


2.0 


18 


5.2 


7.1 


1979 


1.8 


1.7 


4.5 




n 7 

U. / 


u.o 


z.z 


oO 


1 .V 


1 0 

1 ,H 


O. 1 


0.9 


1980 


1.7 


1.7 


4^4 


4.9 


0.7 


0.6 


2.2 


3.2 


1.9 


1.8 


5.0 


6.5 


1981 


1.7 


1.7 


4.1 


4.8 


0.7 


0.6 


2.0 


3.0 


1.8 


1,8 


4.6 


6.1 


1982 


17 


1.8 


4.4 


5.2 


0.6 


0.6 


2.1 


3.3 


1.8 


1.9 


4.9 


6.7 


1983 


1.7 


1.8 


4.5 


53 


0.6 


0.6 


2.1 


3.3 


1.7 


1,9 


5.0 


6.7 


1984 


1.7 


1.8 


4.3 


5.2 


0.6 


0.6 


2.1 


3.2 


1.8 


1.9 


4.8 


6.5 


1985 


1.7 


1.8 


4.5 


4.6 


0.6 


0.6 


2.1 


2.8 


1.7 


1.9 


5.0 


5.7 


1986 


1.7 


1.8 


4.5 


4.6 


0.6 


0.6 


1.8 


2.8 


1.9 


1.9 


4.9 


5.7 


1987^ 


1.7 


1.8 


4.6 • 


4.7 


0.7 


0.6 


1.8 


2.8 


1.8 


1.9 


5.0 


5.8 


19882 


1,7 


2.0 


4.8 


4.6 


0.6 


0.7 


1.8 


2.9 


1.7 


2.1 


5.2 


6.0 


1989^ 


1.7 


2.1 


5.0 


4.7 


0.6 


0.6 


1.9 


3.0 


1.9 


2.2 


5.4 


6.0 


19902 


1.8 


2.2 


5.1 


4.6 


0.7 


0.7 


2.1 


3.0 


1.9 


2.3 


5.6 


6.1 



^Included in the total are Individuals who are not Hispanits. black, or white; most of these Individuals are Asian/Pacific Islanders 
and some are American Indian/Alokan natives. 

^Numbers from these years reflect new editing procedures inshtuted by the Bureau of the Census in 1986 for cases with missing 
data on school enrollment items. 



NOTE: See note to table 20-1. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, October Current Population Survey. 



Table 20-5 Standard errors for estimated percentages in table 20-2 



status dropouf rates High school completion rates High school enrollment rates 



Year 


Total' 


Wtilte 


Black 


His- 
panic 


Total' 


Wtiite 


Black 


His- 
panic 


Totai' 


Wtiite 


Black 


His- 
panic 


1973 


2.0 


1.9 


5,2 


6.7 


0.9 


0.8 


3.0 


4.8 


2.2 


2.1 


6 3 


0,0 


1974 


2.0 


1.9 


5,2 


6.5 


0.9 


0.7 


2.9 


4.6 


2.2 


2.1 


6,2 


9,2 


1975 


1.9 


1.8 


5,1 


6.2 


0.7 


0.6 


2.8 


4.1 


2.0 


1.9 


6.0 


8,2 


1976 


1.8 


1.7 


4,7 


5.4 


0.7 


0.6 


2.5 


3.8 


2.0 


1.9 


5.5 


7,5 


1977 


1 9 


1.8 


4.7 


6.0 


0.7 


0.6 


2.3 


3.9 


2.0 


1.9 


5,3 


7,9 


1978 


1.9 


1.8 


4,9 


5.6 


0.7 


0.6 


2.3 


3.7 


2.0 


1.9 


5,5 


7,3 


1979 


1.8 


1.8 


4,6 


5.4 


0.7 


0.6 


2.2 


3.5 


2.0 


1.9 


5,2 


7,0 


1980 


1.8 


1.8 


4,8 


5.3 


0.7 


0.6 


2.2 


3.3 


1.9 


1.9 


5,4 


6,7 


1981 


1.8 


1.7 


4,6 


4.9 


0.6 


0.5 


2.1 


3.1 


1.9 


1 8 


5 1 


6,3 


1982 


1.7 


1.8 


5,0 


5.7 


0.6 


0.6 


2.1 


3.5 


1.9 


1.9 


0,0 


7,1 


1983 


1.7 


18 


4,9 


5.1 


0.6 


06 


2.0 


3.3 


1.8 


1.9 


5,3 


66 


1984 


1.7 


1,8 


4,6 


5.2 


0.6 


0.6 


2.1 


3.2 


1.8 


1.9 


5 1 


6,6 


1985 


1.7 


1,8 


4.6 


4.7 


0.6 


0.6 


1.8 


3.0 


1.8 


1.9 


5,0 


6,0 


1986 


17 


1,8 


4.5 


4.7 


0.6 


0.6 


19 


3.0 


1.8 


1.9 


4,9 


6,0 


1987'' 


1.7 


1,8 


4.6 


4.4 


0.6 


0.6 


1.8 


2.8 


1.8 


1.9 


5,0 


5,7 


19882 


1.7 


2,0 


5.1 


4.6 


0.6 


0.6 


2.0 


3.0 


1.8 


2.1 


0.0 


6.0 


19892 


1.7 


1,9 


4.8 


5.0 


06 


0.6 


2.1 


3.2 


1.8 


2,0 


5.3 


6,4 


19902 


1.7 


2,0 


5.0 


4.9 


0.6 


0.6 


23 


3.0 


1.8 


2,1 


5,6 


6.2 



^Included in the total are individuals who aro not Hispanics, black, or white, most of these individuals are Asian/Pacific Islanders 
and some are American Indlan/Alakon natives. 

^Numbers from these years reflect new editing procedures instituted by the Bureau of the Census in 1986 for cases with missing 
data on school enrollment items. 

SOURCE: U,S, Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, October Current Population Survey, 
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Table 22-1 Percentage of 25- to 29 year olds who have completed 12 or more years of 
schooling, by race/ethnicitiy and sex: 1971-1991 



Year 



1971 

19/2 

1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

1977 

1978 

1979 

1980 

1981 

1962 

1983 

1984 

1985 

1986 

1987 

1988 

1989 

1990 

1991 



All 



White 



Black 



Hispanic 



Total 



77.7 

79.8 

80.2 

81 9 

83.1 

84.7 

85.4 

85.3 

85.6 

85.4 

86.3 

86.2 

86.0 

85.9 

86.1 

86.1 

86.0 

85.9 

85.5 

85.7 

85.4 



Male Female Total Male Female Total Male Female Total Male Female 



79.0 

80.5 

80.6 

83.1 

84.5 

86.0 

86.6 

86.0 

86.3 

85.4 

86.5 

86.4 

86.0 

85.6 

85.9 

85.9 

85.5 

84.7 

84.5 

84.4 

84.9 



76.5 
79.2 
79.8 
80.8 
81.8 
83.5 
84.2 
84.6 
84.9 
85.5 
86.1 
86.1 
86.0 
86.3 
86.4 
86.4 
86.4 
87.1 
86,5 
87.0 
85.8 



81 7 

83.4 

84.1 

85.5 

86.6 

87.7 

88.6 

88.5 

89.2 

89.2 

89.8 

89.1 

89.3 

89.4 

89.5 

89.6 

89.4 

89.7 

89.3 

90.1 

89.8 



83.0 

84.1 

84.2 

86.0 

88.0 

89.0 

89.2 

88.8 

89.8 

89.1 

89.7 

89.1 

89.2 

89.4 

89.2 

88.8 

88.9 

88.4 

88.2 

88.6 

89.2 



80.4 

82.7 

83.9 

85.0 

85.2 

86.4 

88.0 

88.2 

88.5 

89.2 

89.9 

89.1 

89.3 

89.4 

89.9 

90.4 

90.0 

90.9 

90.4 

91.6 

90.5 



53.9 
64.0 
64.7 
66.4 
69.4 
75.4 
72.2 
75,3 
764 
74.9 
76 3 
79.2 
81.0 
78.7 
78.3 
82.6 
83.7 
83.5 
79,7 
81.8 
80.7 



523 

61.1 

64.4 

68.9 

69.1 

74 2 

76.3 

76.5 

77.7 

71.0 

78.2 

78.6 

80.5 

76.6 

76.9 

85.6 

87.2 

81.9 

77.1 

81.5 

80.4 



55.3 

66.4 

64.9 

64.5 

69.6 

76.3 

68.9 

74.2 

75.8 

78.1 

74.6 

79.8 

81.3 

80.6 

79.5 

80.0 

80.7 

84.9 

82 0 

82.-^ 

80.9 



44.8 
45.9 
52.0 
51.3 
54.8 
58.8 
55.4 
56.6 
56.0 
58.4 
60.4 
58.4 
58.9 
58.3 
61.1 
56.6 
58.4 
63.0 
60.8 
58.2 
55.9 



46.8 
46.2 
53.5 
51.4 
54.8 
59.5 
59.3 
57.9 
54.0 
56.9 
61.4 
57.3 
69.0 
55.6 
59.2 
55.9 
57.1 
61.3 
59.8 
56.6 
55.7 



43.3 

45.7 

50.6 

51.1 

55.4 

58.2 

52.4 

55.2 

57.7 

60.0 

59.6 

59.2 

58.8 

60.7 

62.7 

57.3 

59.7 

64.9 

61.7 

59.9 

56.3 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, March Currenr Population Survey. 



Table 22-2 Percentage of 25- to 29 year-old high school graduates who have completed 
1 or more years of college, by race/ethnicitiy and sex: 1971-1991 



Year 



All 



White Black Hispanic 



Total Male Female Total Male Female Total Male Female Total Male Female 



1Q71 43 6 48.7 38 4 44.9 50.2 39.5 24.6 23.0 25.8 24.9 32.4 18.5 

1972 45:1 50.7 39.5 46.3 52.3 40.2 33.3 31.2 35.0 29.7 35.V 24.2 

1973 45 3 51.4 39.4 46.6 53.0 40.2 34.1 34.7 33.5 31.2 38.6 24.5 

1974 48.9 53.8 44.1 50.4 55.6 45.2 33.5 34.5 32.7 36.1 39.2 32.7 

1975 50 1 56 0 44.1 51.2 57.3 44.9 37.2 38.2 36.4 42.9 52.8 34.3 

1976 52 1 58.2 46.0 53.8 60.1 47.4 38.3 41.7 35.8 37.1 44.1 31.0 

53 2 58 0 48 5 54.8 59.9 49.7 39.9 43.4 36.8 38.3 40 2 36.5 

54 4 59 3 49.6 55.9 61.5 50.3 43.3 43.8 43.0 43.7 46.6 40.7 
54 1 57 7 506 55.7 59.4 51.9 43.1 43.6 42.9 42.8 49.4 37.3 



1977 53.2 58.0 

19/8 



52 3 55 8 49 0 53.8 57.3 50.3 40.9 40.6 41.1 40.4 45 3 35.9 
50.1 52.7 47.5 51.2 54.1 48.3 41.5 42.5 40 6 40.1 43.8 36.8 



1979 
1980 

J98? 49^9 5L5 48^3 507 52^2 49.1 44.6 46.1 43.4 36.9 37.1 36.7 

1983 50 6 52.1 49.0 51.6 53.4 49.7 42.6 43.1 ' 42.1 43.4 42 3 44.5 

1984 50J 50.9 49.2 51.0 51.7 50 3 41.4 42.2 40.8 45.3 46 4 44.2 
1935 50.8 51.5 50.1 51.8 52.5 51.2 41.1 39.6 42.3 44.3 46.5 42.3 

986 51.0 51.3 .50.7 52.3 52.8 51.8 42.8 41.0 44.5 40.4 40.5 40.3 

987 50.7 50.4 51.0 51.4 51.5 51.4 43.2 40.3 45.7 43 3 44.8 41.8 
1988 50.8 51.6 50.1 51.8 52.4 51.2 43.1 43.8 42.5 4.5 45.5 45.7 

989 51.3 52.0 50.5 52.8 53.4 52.2 40.2 39.7 40.7 44 2 43.7 44.5 

990 52 0 518 52.1 53.6 53.4 53.8 44.1 43.1 45 0 40.2 40.4 39.8 
I99I 63'. 1 52',3 53 8 54 9 54.7 55.2 42. 5 35. 8 48.2 4 1.3 AO 1 42.6 

SOURCt: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, March Current Population Survey. 
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Table 22-3 Percentage of 25- to 29-year-old high school graduates who have completed 
4 or more years of college, by race/ethnicitiy and sex: 1971-1991 



Year 




All 

r\\\ 






wniie 






Black 






Hispanic 




Total 


Male 


Female 


Total 


Male 


Ppmnlp 


Total 




Pomnio 


Totnl 


Male 


remaie 


1971 


99 n 

£.£..U 


9R ft 


10. 1 


01 1 


o7 n 


1 n 1 
IV. 1 


IOC 

12.5 


1 O 1 

13. 1 


12.0 


1 1.3 


17.6 


6.2 


1972 


9'^ 7 


97 '\ 

£.1.0 


90 9 


0/1 0 


OD A 

zo.o 


O 1 1 

Z\.\ 


M.I 


TIT 

1 1.7 


14.3 


8.1 


9.7 


6.7 


1973 


9'^ 6 


Oh ft 


on R 


0/1 n 


OQ Q 


oil 


1 2.6 


111 
11.1 


13.7 


11.1 


12.6 


9.7 


1974 


9S '\ 


9R 7 


0 1 n 

Z 1 ,0 


07 0 


0 1 1 


23.2 


1 1.8 


12.8 


1 1.2 


10.6 


9.3 


12.0 


1975 


96 


90 R 


99 0 


07 f; 


1 1 1 


OQ 7 


1 0. 1 


16.0 


14.3 


16,1 


19.2 


13.4 


1976 


9ft n 


'^9 n 


9/ 1 


OO 


00.4 


OC 1 

ZD. 1 


1 T Q 

1 7.3 


1 ^ o 

16.2 


18.2 


12.5 


17.3 


8.2 


1977 


9R 1 


'^1 9 


9R 1 


OO n 


sjO.4 


Oi^ Q 

26.3 


1 /.5 


16.8 


18.1 


12.0 


12.2 


12.2 


1978 


97 '\ 




9/1 /I 


OQ O 

z:O.V 




OC Q 

25.3 


1 c ^ 

15,6 


14.0 


17.0 


17.1 


16.6 


17.7 


1979 


97 n 


90 0 


9/1 9 


on A 


Q 1 A 
0 1 .0 


OC c 

25.0 


16.2 


1 /. 1 


15,6 


13,0 


14.6 


11,6 


1980 


26.3 


28.1 


24.5 


28.0 


30,1 


96 n 


1 S A 


1/ ft 


1 R 0 


1 ^ 1 

1 0. 1 


1/1 7 


1 1 A 

1 1 .0 


1981 


24.7 


26.6 


22.8 


26^3 


28^4 


24.2 


15.2 


15.5 


14.8 


12,4 


13.9 


11.0 


1982 


25.2 


27.0 


23.4 


26.7 


28.8 


24.6 


16.0 


14.9 


16.8 


16.6 


18.6 


14.9 


1983 


26.2 


27.8 


24.6 


27.4 


29.4 


25.4 


15.9 


16.2 


15.6 


17.7 


16.5 


19.1 


1984 


25.5 


27.1 


?4.0 


27.0 


28.5 


25.4 


14.8 


16.9 


13.2 


18.2 


r/.i 


19.0 


1985 


25.7 


26.9 


24.6 


27.3 


28.6 


26.0 


14.8 


13.5 


15.8 


18.1 


18.4 


17.9 


1986 


26.0 


26.7 


25.3 


28.1 


29.1 


27.1 


14.3 


12.0 


16.4 


16.0 


16.1 


15.9 


1987 


25.6 


26.1 


25.2 


27 6 


28.0 


27.1 


13.8 


13.6 


13.9 


14.9 


16.1 


13.7 


1988 


26.4 


27.6 


25.2 


28.0 


29.1 


26.9 


14.4 


15.2 


13.8 


17.9 


194 


16.4 


1989 


27.3 


28.3 


26.6 


29.5 


30.5 


28.5 


15.8 


15.7 


16 1 


16.6 


16.0 


17.2 


1990 


27.1 


28.0 


26.3 


29.3 


30.0 


28.6 


16.4 


18.6 


14 5 


14.0 


12.9 


15.2 


1991 


27.2 


27.0 


27.3 


29.7 


29.7 


29.8 


13.6 


14.3 


13.0 


16.4 


14.6 


186 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, March Current Population Survey. 



Table 22-4 Standard errors for estimated percentages in table 22-1 



Year 




All 






White 






Black 






Hispanic 




Total 


Male 


Female 


Total 


Male 


Female 


Total 


Male 


Female 


Total 


Male 


Female 


1971 


0.5 


0.7 


0.7 


0.5 


0.7 


0.7 


2.2 


3.2 


3.0 


2.8 


4.2 


3.8 


1972 


0.5 


0.7 


0.7 


0.5 


0.7 


0.7 


2.1 


3.2 


2.8 


2.8 


4.2 


3.9 


1973 


0.5 


0.7 


0.7 


0.5 


0.7 


0.7 


2.0 


3.0 


2.7 


2.5 


3.7 


3.4 


1974 


0.4 


0.6 


0.6 


0.4 


0.6 


0.6 


2.0 


2.9 


2.7 


2.4 


3.5 


3.3 


1975 


0.4 


0.6 


0.6 


0.4 


0.6 


0.6 


1.9 


2.8 


2.5 


2.4 


3.5 


3.4 


1976 


0.4 


0.5 


0.6 


0.4 


0.5 


0.6 


1.7 


2.6 


2.3 


.2.4 


3.5 


0.3 


1977 


0.4 


0.5 


0.6 


0.4 


0.5 


0.6 


1.7 


2.4 


2.4 


2.5 


3.6 


3.4 


1978 


0.4 


0.5 


0.6 


0.4 


0.5 


0.6 


1.6 


2.4 


22 


2.3 


3.3 


3.2 


1979 


0.4 


0.5 


0.5 


0.4 


0.5 


0.5 


1.6 


2.3 


2.2 


2.3 


3.4 


3.2 


1980 


0.4 


0.5 


0.5 


0.4 


J.5 


0.5 


1.5 


2.4 


2.0 


2.1 


3.1 


3.0 


1981 


0.4 


0.5 


0.5 


0.3 


0.5 


0.5 


1.5 


2.1 


2.1 


2.0 


2.9 


2.8 


1982 


0.4 


0.5 


0.5 


0.4 


0.5 


0.5 


1.5 


22 


2.0 


2.1 


3.1 


2.9 


1983 


0.4 


0.5 


0.5 


0.4 


0.5 


0.5 


1.4 


2.1 


1.9 


2.1 


30 


3.0 


1984 


0.4 


0.5 


0.5 


0.4 


0.5 


0.5 


1.4 


2.2 


1.9 


2.1 


3.0 


2.8 


1985 


0.4 


0.5 


0.5 


0.4 


0.5 


0.5 


1.4 


2.2 


1.9 


2.1 


3.0 


2.9 


1986 


0.4 


0.5 


0.5 


0.4 


0.5 


0.5 


1.3 


1.8 


1.9 


2.0 


2.8 


2.8 


1987 


0.4 


0.5 


0.5 


0.4 


0.5 


0.5 


1.3 


1.7 


1.8 


2.0 


2.8 


2.8 


1988 


0.4 


0.5 


0.5 


0.4 


0.5 


0.5 


1.3 


2.0 


1.7 


1.9 


2.6 


2.7 


1989 


0.4 


0.6 


0.5 


0.4 


0.6 


0.5 


1.5 


2.3 


19 


2.2 


3 1 


3.2 


1990 


C.4 


0.6 


0.5 


0.4 


0.6 


0.5 


1.4 


2.1 


1.9 


22 


3.1 


3.2 


1991 


0.4 


0.6 


0.6 


0.4 


0.6 


0.6 


1.5 


22 


2.0 


23 


3.2 


3.3 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Cormrmerce, Bureau of the Census, March Current Population Survey. 
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Table 22-5 Standard errors for estimated percentages in table 22-2 



Year 



1971 
1972 
1973 
1974 
1975 
1976 
1977 
1978 
1979 

1981 

1982 

1983 

1984 

1985 

1986 

1987 

1988 

1989 

1990 

199! 



07 
07 

0.6 

0.6 

0.6 

0.6 

0.6 

0.6 

0.6 

0.6 

06 

0.6 

06 

0.6 

06 

06 

0.6 

0.6 

0.6 

0.6 

0.6 



All 



White 



Black 



MqIg 


Female 


Total 


Male 


Female 


Total 


1 .□ 


U.V 


n 7 
u. / 


1 n 


1.0 


2.6 


n n 
U.V 


n o 
U.V 


n 7 
u. / 




1.0 


2.6 


0.9 


n o 
U.V 


n 7 
u. / 


1 n 


1.0 


2.5 


0.9 


n o 
U.V 


n 7 
u. / 


1 n 


1.0 


2.4 


09 


n o 
U.V 


fl 7 


n Q 


0.9 


2.3 


O.o 


n ft 

U.o 


n A 

U.O 


n 0 


0.9 


2.2 


0.^ 


n Q 

U.O 


n A 

U 0 


n 0 

U.V 


0.9 


2.2 


0.0 


n ft 
U.O 


n A 

U.O 


n 0 

u.y 


n 9 


2.2 


o o 

0.0 


n ft 
U.O 


L'.O 


n 0 

U.Y 


P 9 


2.1 


n 8 


0.8 


0.6 


0.9 


0.9 


2.0 


08 


0^8 


0.6 


0.9 


0.9 


2.0 


0.8 


C.8 


0.6 


0.9 


0.9 


2.0 


0.8 


0.8 


0.6 


0.9 


0.9 


2.0 


0.8 


0.8 


0.6 


0.9 


0.9 


1.9 


08 


0.8 


0.6 


0.9 


0.9 


1.9 


0.8 


0.8 


0.6 


0.9 


0.9 


1.9 


0.8 


0.8 


0.6 


0.9 


0.9 


1.9 


U.8 


0.8 


0.6 


0.9 


0.9 


1.9 


0.9 


0.9 


0.7 


1.0 


1.0 


2.0 


0.9 


0.9 


0.7 


1.0 


1.0 


2.0 


0.9 


0.9 


0.7 


1.0 


1.0 


2.0 



3.8 

3.9 

3.7 

3.5 

3.5 

3.4 

3.3 

33 

3.2 

3.1 

2.9 

3.0 

2.9 

2.9 

2.9 

2.7 

2.7 

2.8 

3.1 

3.0 

2.9 



3.5 

3.4 

3.3 

3.2 

3.1 

2.9 

3.0 

2.9 

■/.9 

2.7 

2.7 

2.7 

2.7 

2.6 

2.6 

2.6 

2.6 

2.5 

2.7 

2.8 

2.8 



3.7 

3.9 

3.2 

3.3 

3.2 

3.1 

3.3 

3.0 

3.1 

2.8 

2.6 

2.7 

2.8 

2.7 

2.7 

2.6 

2.6 

24 

2.9 

2.9 

3.0 



Hispanic 



Total Male Female 



5.7 

5.9 

4.9 

4.8 

4.7 

4.6 

4.6 

4.4 

4.6 

4 1 

3.8 

4.0 

4.0 

4.0 

4.0 

38 

3.7 

3.4 

4.1 

4.1 

4.2 



4.5 

5.0 

4.1 

4.4 

4.3 

4.1 

4.5 

4.2 

4,1 

3.8 

3.6 

3.7 

3.9 

3.7 

3.7 

3.7 

3.6 

3.5 

4.2 

4.2 

4.4 



SOURCt; U.3. Dek ortment or Commerce. Bureau of ttie Census. Marcti Current Population Survey. 



Table 22-6 Standard errors for estimated percentages in table 22-3 



Year 



1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

1977 

1978 

1979 

1980 

1981 

1982 

1983 

1984 

1985 

1986 

1987 

1988 

1939 

1990 

1991 



Total 



0.6 

0.8 

0.8 

0.9 

08 

0.8 

0.8 

0.8 

0,8 

0.8 

0,8 

0.9 

0.9 

09 

0,9 

09 

0.9 

0.9 

1.0 

1 0 

09 



All 



Mole 



0.9 
1.2 
12 
1.3 
1.2 
1.2 
1.2 
1.2 
1.2 
1.2 
2 
3 
3 
3 
3 
.3 
.3 
3 
14 
1.4 
1.3 



vyhiite 



Black 



Hispanic 



Female 


Total 


Male 


Female 


Total 


0.7 


0.6 


0.9 


0.8 


1.7 


1.1 


0.9 


1.3 


1.2 


2.3 


1.1 


0.9 


1.3 


1,2 


2.3 


•|.l 


0.9 


1.4 


1,3 


2.2 


1.1 


0.9 


1.3 


1,2 


2,3 


1.1 


0.9 


1.3 


1.2 


2,3 


1.2 


0.9 


14 


1,3 


2,4 


1.1 


0.9 


1.4 


1,3 


2.2 


1.1 


0.9 


1.3 


1.2 


2,2 


1,1 


09 


1.3 


1,2 


2,0 


1.1 


0.9 


1.3 


1.2 


2,1 


1.2 


1.0 


1.4 


1.4 


2,3 


1.2 


1.0 


1 5 


1.4 


2,2 


1.2 


1.0 


1.4 


1.4 


2,2 


1.2 


1.0 


1,5 


1.4 


2.2 


1.2 


1.0 


1.5 


1.4 


2.1 


1.2 


1.0 


1 5 


1.4 


2.0 


1.2 


1.0 


15 


1.4 


2.1 


1.4 


1.2 


1 7 


1.6 


2.4 


1 4 


1.1 


16 


1.6 


2.4 


1.3 


1.1 


1.6 


1.6 


2.1 



Male Female Total Male Female 



2.6 

3.4 

3.2 

3.3 

3.6 

3.5 

3.4 

3.1 

3.3 

3.1 

3.1 

3.3 

3.3 

3.4 

3.1 

2.8 

2.9 

3.2 

3.6 

3.7 

3.1 



2.2 
3.2 
3.2 
2.9 
3.0 
3.2 
3.3 
3.1 
2.9 
2.7 
2.8 
3.1 
3.0 
2.8 
3.0 

: 1 

2.8 
2.7 
32 
3.1 
2.8 



2.1 

2.7 

2.6 

2.5 

2.9 

26 

2.7 

2.9 

2.6 

2.4 

2.3 

2.9 

3.0 

3.0 

30 

2.8 

2.6 

2.7 

3.1 

2.9 

3.0 



i.6 
42 
40 
3d 
4 3 
4.5 

3. ''' 

4. U 
4.0 
3.6 
35 
4.4 
4 1 
4.V 
4.4 
4.3 
39 
39 
4.3 
4.0 
40 



2.2 

3.3 

3.4 

3.7 

3.7 

3.0 

3.8 

4.1 

3.3 

3.1 

3.1 

3.7 

4.3 

4 1 

4.1 

39 

36 

3.7 

4.5 

43 

4.6 



SOURCE; U.S. Department of Commerce. Bureau of the Census. March Current Population Survey. 




Indicator 23 



Table 23-1 Percentage of population who have completed secondary school and higher 
education, by age, sex, and country; 1989 



Country 



Both sexes 



Male 



Female 



Secondary 
education 



Highei 
education 



Larger countries 

United States 

Japan 

Germany 

United Kingdom 

France 

Italy 

Canada 

Other countries 

Australia 

Austria 

Belgium 

Denmark 

Finland 

Ireland 

Netherlands 

New Zealand 

Norway 

Portugal 

Spain 

Sweden 

Switzerland 



Larger countries 

United States 

Japan 

Germany 

United Kinddom 

France 

Italy 

Canada 

Other countries 

Australia 

Austria 

Belgium 

Denmark 

Finland 

Ireland 

Netherlands 

New Zealand 

Norway 

Portugal 

Spain 

Sweden 

Switzerland 



82.0 
69.7 
78.4 
64.5 
48.1 
25.7 
71.4 



55.3 
65.3 
37.3 
57.2 
57.6 
38.0 
54.8 
56.6 
64.3 
7.8 
19.8 
67.2 
78.8 



86.6 
90.6 
91.5 
76.7 
63.0 
41.1 
83.5 



62.1 
77.4 
51.3 
67.9 
80.2 
519 
65.3 
60.3 
64.3 
12.6 
19.8 
82.5 
68.4 



23.^ 
13.3 
10.2 
9.2 
7.0 
5.7 
15.1 



9.9 
6.4 
7.3 

10.5 
9.7 
7.3 
5.9 
9.4 

11.3 
4.0 
9.3 

12.5 

10.0 



24.2 
22.9 
11.8 
11.2 
7.6 
6.7 
16.1 



12.2 
8.2 
9.7 
10.4 
11.0 
8.8 
6.9 
10.2 
11.3 
5.9 
9.3 
11.5 
11.6 



Secondary 
education 



Higher 
education 



Secondary 
education 



Higher 
education 



25-64 years old 



81.9 06.6 

70.9 21.5 

87.7 13.4 

69.6 11.6 

52.5 8.6 
28.0 6.7 

70.6 17.2 



63.0 12.3 

76.0 7.4 

40.0 10.2 

62.2 13.0 
57.9 11.9 

35.1 8.9 

61.3 8.3 
62.6 11.5 
67.5 12.7 

7.5 4.7 

22.8 10.3 

66.4 13.2 
84.8 13.7 

25-34 years old 



85.7 24.9 

89.3 34.2 

94.5 13.3 
79.7 12 8 

65.6 8.1 
40.9 6.9 
82.1 16.9 



67.1 13.6 

84.4 7.1 
50.3 i2.2 
69.8 12.1 

78.1 12.8 

47.5 9.5 

66.2 6.8 

64.7 11.7 
67.5 12.7 
11.0 5.9 

22.8 10.3 

80.3 12.0 
90.5 14.8 



82.1 
68.5 
69.0 
58.8 
43.7 
23.5 
72.2 



47.6 
54.9 
34.6 
52.0 
57.3 
41.0 
48.0 
50.7 
61.1 
8.1 
16.9 
67.9 
72.7 



87.4 
91.8 
88.2 
73.7 
60.4 
41.2 
84.8 



57.2 
70.3 
52.3 
65.8 
82.4 
56.4 
64.3 
56.2 
61.1 
14.2 
16.9 
84.9 
86.4 



20.5 
6.2 
7.0 
6.6 
5.4 
4.7 

13.0 



7.6 
5.3 
4.4 
8.0 
7.4 
6.8 
3.3 
7.5 
9.9 
3.3 
8.3 
118 
6.2 



23.5 
11.5 
10.3 
9.5 
7.1 
6.5 
15.2 



10.7 
9.2 
7.1 
8.7 
9.1 
8.2 
5.0 
8.7 
9.9 
6.0 
8.3 

11.2 
8.6 
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Table 23-1 



Percentage of population who have completed secondary school and higher 
education, by age, sex, and country: 1989-Continued ^ 



Both sexes 



Male 



Female 



Country 



Secondary 
education 



Larger countries 

United States 

Japan 

Germany 

United Kingdom 

France 

Italy 

Canada 

Other countries 

Australia 

Austria 

Belgium 

Denmark 

Finland 

Ireland 

Netherlands 

New Zealand 

Norway 

Portugal 

Spain 

Sweden 

Switzerland 



Larger countries 

United States 

Japan 

Germany 

United Kingdom 

France 

Italy 

Canada 

Other countries 

Australia 

Austria 

Belgium 

Denmarl< 

Finland 

Ireland 

Netherlands 

New Zealand 

Norway 

Portugal 

Spain 

Sweden 

Switzerland 



86.6 
77.0 
83.4 
67.1 
54.3 
30.6 
77.9 



58.9 
69.3 
42.7 
62.1 
63.8 
.38.3 
57.7 
58.8 

9.6 

74.8 
81.0 



78.4 
59.6 
73.0 
56.2 
41.6 
17.4 
61.5 



50.9 
60.5 
30.8 
52.3 
45.6 
26.7 
48.5 
51.7 

6.1 

59.2 
74.5 



Higher 
education 



27.9 
14.5 
14.2 
10.7 
8.9 
8.0 
18.6 



12.1 
7.7 
8.6 

13.4 

12.1 
8.3 
7.3 

11.0 

4.7 

16.7 
11.5 



22.0 
9.1 
8.7 
70 
6.5 
4.4 

14.0 



7 7 
5.1 
6.1 
10.0 
9.1 
5.4 
4.8 
7.6 

3.0 

118 
8.9 



Secondary 
education 



Higher 
education 



35-44 years old 



86.8 
77.0 
90.5 
73.7 
59.2 
33.6 
77.5 



67.1 
78.8 
45.4 
66.1 
63.4 
35.5 
64.7 
65.2 

9.5 

73.2 
87.1 

45-54 years old 



78.5 
624 
83.6 
65.3 
47.5 
20.8 
60.8 



60.4 
72.5 
35.5 
59.0 
47.0 
24.9 
57.5 
58.8 

6.4 

585 
82.6 



SoTondary 
education 



Higher 
education 



31.8 


86.5 


0/1 1 


23.6 


77.0 


5.4 


18.4 


76.1 


9.9 


14.2 


60.6 


7.2 


10.5 


49.4 


7.2 


9.0 


27.6 


/.U 


21.0 


78.3 


16.2 


15.0 


50.5 


9.1 


9.2 


59.7 


6.1 


11.9 


40.0 


b.2 


15.6 


57.9 


11.1 


14.2 


64.2 


9.6 


10.3 


41.1 


6.2 


10.4 


50.3 


4.0 


13.7 


52.6 


8.5 


5.6 


9.6 


3.9 


170 


76.5 


16.3 


15.5 


74.8 


7.5 


26.2 


78.3 


1 D 1 


15.8 


56.9 


2.5 


12.4 


61.9 


4.8 


10.3 


47.1 


3.8 


8.6 


35.7 


4.3 


58 


14.1 


o.U 


17.3 


62.2 


10.8 


10.6 


41.0 


4.8 


7.5 


48.6 


2.7 


9.1 


26.2 


3.1 


13.0 


45.5 


6.9 


11.6 


43.9 


6.3 


7.3 


28.5 


3.6 


7.4 


39.1 


2.2 


9.6 


44.6 


5.6 


4.2 


5.8 


1.9 


12.8 


60.0 


10.8 


12.7 


65.8 


48 



— Not available. 

NOTE: in the United States completing (upper) secondary school is defined as completing high school; completing higher edu- 
cation is defined as completing 4 or more years of college. 

SOURCE: organization for Economic Cooperation and Development, Center for Education Research and innocation, Inter- 
national indicators Project. 
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Table 24-1 



Number of degrees conferred, by race/ethnicity and degree level: Selected 
academic years ending 1977-1990 



Sex. degree level, and race/ 
ethnicity 



1977 



1979 



1981 



1985 



1987 



Associate's degrees 

White 
Black 
Hispanic 

Asian or Pacific Islander 
American lndian/Alasl<an Native 

Bachelor's degrees 

White 
Black 
Hispanic 

Asian or Pacific Islander 
American Indian/Alaskan Native 

Advanced degrees' 

White 
Black 
Hispanic 

Asian or Pacific Islander 
American Indian/Alaskan Native 

Master's degrees 

White 
Black 
Hispanic 

Asian or Pacific Islander 
American Indian/Alaskan Native 

Doctor's degrees 

White 
Black 
Hispanic 

Asian or Pacific islander 
American Indian/Alaskan Native 

First-professional degrees 

White 
Black 
Hispanic 

Asian or Pacific islander 
American Indian/Alaskan Native 



178.236 
15,330 
9,105 
3,630 
1,216 



435,659 
25,026 
10,238 
7,590 
1,797 



206.097 
10,296 
4.542 
4,432 
747 



138,303 
7,/6V 
3,266 
3,116 
521 



20,017 
766 
383 
540 
67 



47,777 
1,761 
893 
776 

159 



156,671 
14.425 
8,135 
4,058 
1,069 



415.301 
24,544 
10.354 
8,190 
1,730 



190,300 
9,561 
4.058 
4.830 
714 



7,045 
2.775 
3,324 
495 



18,423 
733 
294 
646 
69 



48,123 
1.783 
989 
860 
150 



Men 



151,242 
14,290 
8.327 
4,557 
1,108 



406,173 
24,511 
10.810 
10,107 
1,700 



180,501 
8,624 
4,493 
5,419 
730 



115,562 
6,158 
3,085 
3,773 
501 



17,310 
694 
277 
655 
95 



47,629 
1.772 
1,131 
991 
134 



157,278 
14,192 
8,561 
5,492 
1,198 



405,085 
23,018 
12,402 
13.554 
1,998 



163,706 
7,384 
4,729 
6,796 
823 



106,059 
5 200 
3,059 
4,842 
583 



15,017 
561 
431 
802 
64 



42,630 
1,623 
1,239 
1.152 
176 



158,126 
13,956 
8.764 
6,172 
1,263 



406.751 
22,499 
12,864 
17,249 
1,819 



161,535 
7,474 
5,072 
7,453 
758 



105.573 
5,151 
3.330 
5,238 
517 



14,813 
488 
439 
795 
58 



41,149 
1,835 
1.303 
1,420 
183 



1989 



150,950 
12,913 
9,212 
6,375 
1.325 



407,142 
22,363 
13,947 
19,271 
1,731 



163,648 
7,283 
5,052 
8,815 
674 



109,709 
5,175 
3,328 
6,050 
476 



14,540 
490 
350 
946 
50 



39,399 
1.618 
1.374 
1,819 
148 



1990 



154,301 
13,171 
9,810 
6,470 
1,436 



413,469 
23,276 
14,871 
19.617 
1,828 



165,987 
7,675 
5,437 
8,946 
655 



112.976 
5,492 
3,566 
6,070 
465 



15,102 
533 
417 
910 
52 



37,909 
1.6^3 
1,454 
1.966 
138 
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Table 24-1 



Number of degrees conferred, by race/ethnicity and degree level: Selected 
academic years ending 1977-1990 - Continued 



Sex. degree level, and race/ 
ethnicity 



1977 



1979 



1981 



Women 



1985 



1987 



1989 



1990 



Associate's degrees 

White 
Black 
Hispanic 

Asian or Pacific Islander 
American Indian/Alaskan Native 

Bachelor's degrees 

White 
Black 
Hispanic 

Asian or Pacific Islander 
American Indian/Alaskan Native 

Advanced degrees* 

White 
Black 
Hispanic 

Asian or Pacific Islander 
American Indian/Alaskan Native 

Master's degrees 

White 
Black 
Hispanic 

Asian or Pacific Islander 
American Indian/Alaskan Native 

Doctor's degrees 

White 
Black 
Hispanic 

Asian or Pacific Islander 
American Indian/Alaskan Native 

First-professional degrees 

White 
Black 
Hispanic 

Asian or Paci Islander 
American Indian/Alaskan Native 



164,054 
17,829 
7,631 
3,414 
1,282 



369,527 
33,489 
8,425 
6,155 
1,522 



144,308 
14,518 
3,125 
2,362 
511 



126,844 
13,255 
2,803 
1,999 
446 



6.819 
487 
139 
118 
28 



10,645 
776 
183 
245 
37 



174,421 
20,554 
8,134 
3,460 
1,267 



384,316 
35,586 
9,675 
7,146 
1,674 



147,309 
13,935 
3,208 
2,681 
605 



125,297 
12,348 
2,769 
2,171 
504 



7,705 
534 
145 
165 
35 



14,307 
1,053 
294 
345 
66 



187,925 
21,040 
9,473 
4,093 
1,476 



401,146 
36,162 
1 1 ,022 
8,687 
1,893 



151,174 
12,705 
3,965 
3,196 
626 



125,654 
10,975 
3,376 
2,509 
533 



8,598 
571 
179 
222 
35 



16,922 
1,159 
410 
465 
58 



198,065 
21,607 
10,846 
4,422 
1,755 



421,021 
34,455 
13,472 
11,841 
2,248 



147,075 
10,738 
4,696 
3,908 
800 



117,569 
8,739 
3,805 
2,940 
673 



8,917 
593 
246 
304 

55 



20,589 
1,406 
645 
664 
72 



203,693 
21,510 
10,581 
5,622 
1,933 



435,069 
34,056 
14,126 
15,369 
2,152 



154,458 
10,873 
4,773 
4,472 
754 



123,297 
8,716 
3,714 
3,320 
587 



9,622 
572 
311 
302 
46 



21,539 
1 ,585 
748 
850 
121 



203,863 
21,809 
11,169 
6,156 
2,010 



452,557 
35,702 
15,963 
18,415 
2,223 



165,204 
1 1 ,026 
5,127 
5,821 
761 



133,047 
8,921 
3,954 
4,286 
610 



10,342 
575 
278 
378 
35 



21,815 
1,530 
895 
1,157 
116 



214,228 
22,107 
12,252 
6,956 
2,089 



469,527 
37,798 
17,815 
19,442 
2,510 



171,615 
12,190 
5,678 
6,318 
812 



138,542 
9,839 
4,339 
4,576 
643 



10,691 
612 
366 
372 
50 



22,382 
1,739 
973 
1,370 
119 



•Advanced degrees refer to master's, doctor s, and first-profesjional degrees. 

SOURCF US DeDortment of Educotiorv National Center for Education Statistics, Digest of Education Statistics w;, tables 245, 2/17, and 219 (for 
W7; rw,' dataS^S toce/ff/in,c,fK Trends in Degrees CorMerred by IrMons of Higher Education: ,980-81 through /969-W, tables 3-/ (for 1989 
and 1990 data) (based on IPEDS/HEGIS surveys of degrees conferred). 
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Table 24-2 



Index of number of degrees conferred, by sex, degree level, and race/ 
ethnicity: Selected academic years ending 1977-1990 



Sex. degree level, and race/ 
ethnicity 



Associate's degrees 

White 
Black 
Hispanic 

Asian or Pacific Isiander 
American indian/Alaskan Native 

Bachelor's degrees 

White 
Black 
Hispanic 

Asian or Pacific Islander 
American Indian/Alaskan Native 

Advanced degrees* 

White 
Black 
Hispanic 

Asian or Pacific Isiander 
American Indian/Alaskan Native 

Master's degrees 

White 
Black 
Hispanic 

Asian or Pacific Islander 
American Indian/Alaskar Iviative 

Doctor's degrees 

White 
Black 
Hispanic 

Asian or Pacific islander 
American Indian/Alaskan Native 

First-professional degrees 

White 
Black 
Hispanic 

Asian or Pacific islander 
American Indian/Alaskan Native 



1977 



1979 



1981 



1985 



1987 



Men 



1989 



1990 



117.8 


103.6 


100.0 


104.0 


VM.6 


99.8 


102.0 


107.3 


100.9 


100.0 


99.3 


97.7 


90.4 


92.2 


109,3 


97.7 


100.0 


102.8 


105.2 


110.6 


117.8 


79.7 


89.0 


100.0 


120.5 


135.4 


139.9 


142.0 


109.7 


96.5 


100.0 


108.1 


114.0 


119.6 


129.6 



107.3 


102.2 


100.0 


99.7 


100.1 


100.2 


101.8 


102.1 


100.1 


100.0 


93.9 


91.8 


91.2 


95.0 


94.7 


95.8 


100.0 


114.7 


119.0 


129.0 


137.6 


75.1 


81.0 


100.0 


134.1 


170.7 


190.7 


194.1 


105.7 


101.8 


100.0 


117.5 


107.0 


101.8 


107.5 



114.2 


105.4 


100.0 


90.7 


89.5 


90.7 


92.0 


119.4 


110.9 


100.0 


85.6 


86.7 


84.5 


89.0 


101.1 


90.3 


100.0 


105.3 


112.9 


112.4 


121.0 


81.8 


89.1 


100.0 


12... 4 


137.5 


162.7 


165.1 


102.3 


97.8 


100.0 


112.7 


103.8 


92.3 


89.7 



119.7 


107.1 


100.0 


91.8 


91.4 


94.9 


97.8 


126.2 


114.4 


100.0 


84.4 


83.6 


84.0 


89.2 


105.9 


9G.0 


100.0 


99.2 


107.9 


107.9 


115.6 


82,6 


88.1 


100.0 


128.3 


138.8 


160.3 


160.9 


104.0 


98.8 


100.0 


116.4 


103.2 


95.0 


92.8 



115.6 


106.4 


100.0 


86.8 


85.6 


84.0 


87.2 


110.4 


105.6 


100.0 


80.8 


70.3 


70.6 


76.8 


138.3 


106.1 


100.0 


155.6 


158.5 


126.4 


150.5 


82.4 


98.6 


100.0 


122.4 


121.4 


144.4 


138.9 


70.5 


72.6 


100.0 


67.4 


61.1 


52.6 


54.7 



100.3 


101.0 


100.0 


89.5 


86.4 


82.7 


79.6 


99.4 


100.6 


100.0 


91.6 


103.6 


91.3 


93.1 


•/9.0 


87.4 


100.0 


109.5 


1152 


121.5 


128.6 


78.3 


86.8 


100.0 


116.2 


143.3 


183.6 


198.4 


118.7 


111.9 


100.0 


131.3 


136.6 


rG,4 


103.0 
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Table 24-2 Index of number of degrees conferred, by sex, degree level, and race/ 
ethnicity: Selected academic years ending 1977-1990 - Continued 



Sex, degree level, and race/ 
ethnicity 



1977 



1979 



1981 



Women 



1985 



1987 



1989 



1990 



Associate's degrees 

White 
Black 
Hispanic 

Asian or Pacific Islander 
American Indion/Alaskan Native 

Bachelor's degrees 

White 
Black 
Hispanic 

Asian or Pacific Islander 
American Indian/Alaskan Native 

Advanced degrees' 

White 
Black 
Hispanic 

Asian or Pacific Islatider 
American Indian/ Alaskan Native 

Master's degrees 

White 
Black 
Hispanic 

Asian or I'aclfic Islander 
American Indian/Alaskan Native 

Doctor's degrees 

White 
Black 
Hispanic 

Asian or Pacific Islander 
American Indian/Alaskan Native 

First-professional degrees 

White 
Black 
Hispanic 

Asian or Pacific Ishnder 
American Indian/Alaskan Native 



87.3 
84.7 
79.5 
83.4 
86.9 



92.1 
92.6 
76.4 
70.9 
80.4 



95.5 
114.3 
78.8 
73.9 
81.6 



100.9 
120.8 
83.0 
79.7 
83.7 



79.3 
85.3 
77.7 
53.2 
80.0 



62.9 
67.0 
44.6 
52.7 
03.8 



92.8 
97.7 
85.9 
84.5 
85.8 



95.8 
98.4 
87.8 
82.3 
88.4 



97.4 
109.7 
80.9 
83.9 
96.6 



99.7 
112.5 
82.0 
86.5 
94.6 



89.6 
93.5 
81.0 
74.3 
100.0 



84 5 
90.9 
71 7 
74.2 
113 8 



100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 



100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 



100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 



100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 



100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 



100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 



105.4 
102.7 
114.5 
108.0 
118.9 



105.0 
95.3 
122.2 
136.3 
118.8 



97.3 
84.5 
118.4 
122.3 
127.8 



93.6 
79.6 
112.7 
117.2 
126.3 



103.7 
103.9 
137.4 
136.9 
157.1 



121.7 
121.3 
157.3 
142.8 
124.1 



108.4 
102.2 
111.7 
137.4 
131.0 



108.5 
94.2 
128.2 
176.9 
113.7 



102.2 
85.6 
120.4 
139.9 
120.4 



98.1 
79.4 
110.0 
132.3 
110.1 



111.9 
100.2 
173.7 
136.0 
131.4 



127.3 
136.8 
182.4 
182.8 
208.6 



108.5 
103.7 
117.9 
150.4 
136.2 



112.8 
98.7 
144.8 
212.0 
117.4 



109.3 
86.8 
129.3 
182.1 
121.6 



105.9 
81.3 
117.1 
170.8 
114.4 



120.3 
100.7 
155.3 
170.3 
100.0 



128.9 
132.0 
218.3 
248 8 
200.0 



114.0 
105.1 
129.3 
169.9 
141.5 



117.0 
104.5 
161.6 
223.8 
132.6 



113.5 
95.9 
143.2 
197.7 
129,7 



110.3 
89.6 
128.5 
182.4 
120.6 



124.3 
107.2 
204.5 
167.6 
142.9 



132.3 
150.0 
237.3 
294.6 
205.2 



•Advanced degrees refer to master's, doctor's, and first-professional degrees 

SOUr^O- US neoartrnent of education, National Center tor Education Statistics, Digest ol Education Stotisfics 1991 tables 245, 247, arid 249 (for 
"s; ckota^S S Trends ,n Degrees Cor^forred by InstMs of Higher Education: 1980 31 through 1989-90. tables 3-7 (for 1989 

and 1990 data) (based on IPEDS/HEGIS surveys of degrees conferred) 
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Table 24-3 Number and index of number of high school graduates: 1974-1989 



Year 




Number 






Index of number (1981 


= 100) 


White 


Black 




Whitfi 

V VI 11 lO 


DIUCK 


nisponic 


1974 


2,637,053 


317,139 


123,963 


105.2 


88.1 


82.8 


1975 


2,604,461 


305,871 


135,106 


103.9 


84.9 


90.3 


1976 


2,603,817 


305,618 


146,559 


103.9 


84.9 


97.9 


1077 




^3 19,000 


147,242 


102.8 


88.8 


98.4 


1978 


2,620,838 


329,308 


148,326 


104.6 


91.4 


99.1 


1979 


2,599,492 


337,599 


139,871 


103.7 


93.7 


93.5 


1980 


2,557,883 


339,187 


143,812 


102.1 


94.2 


96.1 


1981 


2,506,098 


360,163 


149,641 


100.0 


100.0 


IX.O 


1982 


2,442,485 


373,510 


152,223 


97.5 


103.7 


101.7 


1983 


2,389,444 


401,395 


165,702 


95.3 


111.4 


110.7 


1984 


2,266,215 


384,730 


155,087 


90.4 


106.8 


103.6 


1985 


2,193,831 


380,937 


165,491 


87.5 


105.8 


110.6 


1986 


2,096,710 


347,734 


161,784 


83.7 


96.5 


108.1 


1987 


2,066,293 


363,323 


174,396 


82.5 


100.9 


116.5 


1988 


1,980,471 


347,805 


174,134 


79.0 


96,6 


116.4 


1989 


1 ,906,960 


346,837 


155,762 


76.1 


96.3 


104.1 



NOTE: The number of high school graduates reported here is a 3-year moving average. It differs from that reported In Indicator 
36 because of differences In definition and In surveys used. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureou of the Census, October Current Population Survey. 



Table 24-4 Standard errors for index of number of high school graduates in text table 

for Indicator 24 



Academic year ending 


White 


Black 


Hispanic 


1977 


4.0 


11.7 


18.3 


1979 


4.1 


11.6 


18,3 


1981 


3.9 


12.4 


17.6 


1985 


3.6 


12.2 


22.0 


1987 


3,5 


12.3 


25.4 


1989 


3,5 


12.8 


27.6 
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Table 24-5 Standard errors for estimates of numbers and indices in table 24-3 



Year 




Number 




Index of number (1981 = 


=100) 


White 


Block 


Hispar.iC 


White 


Black 


Hispanic 


1974 


69,468 


29,193 


16,277 


4.0 


11.7 


15.1 


1975 


70,389 


28,196 


r,oii 


4.1 


11.0 


16.2 


1976 


67,965 


27,686 


18,168 


3.9 


10.7 


17.9 


1977 


70,253 


Zy.OU 1 


1 AQ A 

Io,0o4 


4.0 


11.7 


1 A 


1978 


70,218 


30,326 


17,449 


4.0 


12.2 


16.5 


1979 


70,378 


29,247 


18,686 


4.1 


11.6 


18.3 


1980 


69,499 


30,522 


17,155 


4.0 


12.4 


16.1 


1981 


68,734 


30,518 


18,167 


3.9 


12.4 


17.6 


1982 


72,468 


33,598 


20,712 


4.0 


13.5 


20.4 


1983 


71,027 


33,916 


18,584 


3.9 


13.7 


17.2 


1984 


70,599 


35,578 


21,491 


3.8 


14.9 


21.6 


1985 


67,439 


31,502 


27,079 


3.6 


12.2 


22.0 


1986 


68,045 


33,462 


29,515 


3.6 


13.5 


24.7 


1987 


66,509 


31,585 


30,076 


3.5 


12.3 


25.4 


1988 


71,854 


36,379 


35,676 


3.6 


14.1 


28.7 


1989 


69,815 


34,244 


34,647 


3.5 


12.8 


27.6 



NOTE: The nuniber of high school graduates reported here is a 3-year moving average. It differs from that reported In Indicator 
36 because of differences in definition and in surveys u:ed. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the CensLS, October Current Population Survey. 
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Table 25-1 Average Carnegie units completed by high school graduates, by curriculum 
track, and by sex and race/ethnicity: 1969, 1982, and 1987 



Characteristic 



Total Carnegie units 



Total academic units 



Total vocational units Total personal use units 





1969 


1982 


1987 


1969 


1982 


1987 


1969 


1982 


1937 


1969 


1982 


1987 


Total 


20.5 


21.3 


22.8 


14.9 


14.1 


15.6 


3.7 


4.6 


4.4 


1.9 


2.6 


2.7 


Sex 


























Male 


20.2 


21.2 


22.7 


14.9 


13.9 


15.3 


3.4 


4.6 


4.5 


1.9 


2.7 


2.8 


Female 


20.7 


21.5 


22.9 


14.9 


14.3 


16.0 


3.9 


4.6 


4.4 


1.9 


2.5 


2.6 


Race/ethniclty 


























White 


20.3 


21.4 


22.9 


15.2 


14.4 


15.7 


3.4 


4.5 


4.5 


1 7 


2.5 


2.6 


Black 


20.7 


21.0 


22.1 


13.5 


13.6 


15.0 


4.8 


4.8 


4.5 


2.4 


2.6 


2.7 


Hispanic 


21.8 


21.1 


22.5 


13.4 


12.9 


15.1 


5.1 


5.3 


4.3 


3.2 


2.9 


3.2 


Asian 


22.9 


22.1 


23.9 


15.6 


15.8 


17.8 


3.8 


3.1 


2.9 


3.5 


3.1 


3.2 


American Indian 




21.3 


23.2 




13.3 


15.3 




5.1 


4.7 




2.9 


3.2 



— The 1969 Study of Academic Growth and Prediction did not include a category for American Indians, 

NOTE: In this Indicator Carnegie units are divided among 3 carricular areas: Academic, vocational, and personal use. Within 
each area, courses are assigned as follows: 1) Academic: Mathematics (basic, general, applied, pre-algebra. algebra I. geom- 
etry, advanced/other, advanced calculus); Science (survey, biology, chemistry, physics); English (survey, literature, composition, 
speech); Social Studies (American history. World history, American government, humanities/other); Fine Arts (fine arts and crafts, 
music, drama/dance); Foreign Languages (survey, English for speakers of other languages, years 1-4 by language); 2) Voco- 
tionol: Consumer and Homemaking Education; General Labor Market Preparation (typewriting 1, Introductory industrial arts, 
work experience/career exploration, general labor market skills); Specific Labor h'-^rket Preparation (agriculture/renewable re- 
source^- business, marketing and distribution, health occupations, occupational ^ . le economics, trade and industry, technical 
and cuinmunlcatlons); 3) Personal Use: General skills. Health (physical education); religion; Military Science. 

SOURCE: U.S, Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, The 1969 Study of Academic Growih anH Pre- 
diction; High School and Beyond, base year study; 1987 High School Transcript Study; National Assessment of Vocational edu- 
cation Statistics, The Secondary School Taxonomy, 1989. 



Table 25-2 Average vocational Carnegie units by category completed by high school 
graduates^ by vocational education category, and by sex and race/ethnicity: 
1969, 1982, and 1987 



Characteristic 




Total 




Coreer and home-maker 
education 


General labor market 
preparation 


Specific labor market 
preparation 


1969 


1982 


1987 


969 


1982 


1987 


1969 


1982 


1987 


1969 


1982 


1987 


Total 


3.7 


4.6 


4.4 


0.5 


0.7 


0.6 


1.1 


1.0 


0.9 


2.1 


2.9 


2.9 


Sex 


























Male 


3.4 


4.6 


4.5 


0.1 


0.3 


0.3 


0.9 


1.0 


0.9 


2.4 


3.4 


3.3 


Female 


3.9 


4.6 


4.4 


0.9 


1.0 


0.9 


1.2 


1.1 


1.0 


1.8 


2.6 


2.6 


^?ace/ethnlcity 


























White 


3.4 


4.5 


4.5 


0.4 


0.6 


0.6 


1.0 


1.0 


0.9 


20 


2.9 


3.0 


Black 


4.8 


4.8 


4.5 


0.7 


0.9 


0.7 


1.6 


1.0 


1.0 


2.5 


2.9 


2.8 


Hispanic 


5.1 


5.3 


4.3 


04 


0.9 


0.6 


19 


1.2 


1.0 


2.8 


32 


2.7 


Asian 


3.8 


3.1 


2.9 


0.2 


0.3 


0.3 


1.6 


0.9 


0.7 


2.0 


1.9 


1.9 


Amerlcon Indian 




5.1 


4.7 




05 


0.6 




1.1 


0.9 




3.5 


3.2 



— The 1969 Study of Academic Growth and Prediction did not include a category for American Indians. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Fducotion. National Center for Education Statistics, The 1969 Study of Academic Growth and Pre- 
diction; High School and Beyond, base year study; 1987 High School Transcript Study 
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Table 25-3 Vocational education Carnegie units as a percentage of total vocational 
education units, by sex and race/ethnicity: 1969, 1982, and 1987 



Career and home- General labor Specific labor 

maker education marl<et preparation market preparation 





1969 


1982 


1987 


1969 


1982 


1987 


1969 


1982 


1987 


Total 


12.6 


15.1 


14.1 


37.5 


27.6 


26.0 


49.8 


67.3 


59.9 


Sex 




















Mole 


2,1 


7.6 


8.1 


35.3 


25.9 


24.3 


626 


66.5 


67.6 


Female 


22.3 


22.1 


19.8 


39.1 


29.1 


27.5 


38.6 


48.8 


52 6 


Race/ethnlcity 














49.0 


57.8 


60 0 


White 


12.9 


14.1 


13.7 


38.1 


28.1 


26.3 


Black 


13.3 


20.5 


17.3 


34.3 


25.8 


25.8 


52.5 


53.7 


56.9 


Hispanic 


9.0 


17.2 


15.2 


38.4 


25.6 


26.3 


52.6 


57.2 


58.5 


Asian 


5.7 


9.4 


11.3 


43.4 


36.4 


28.0 


50.9 


54.2 


60.7 


American Indian 




11.7 


14.3 




25.5 


22.8 




62.8 


62.9 



— ' The 1969 Study of Academic Growth and Prediction did not inciude a category for American Indians. 
Note: See note in table 25-1. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics. The 1969 Study of Academic Growth and Pre- 
diction; High School and Beyond, base year study; 1987 High School Transcript Study. 

f 



Table 25-4 Standard errors for estimated numbers and ^^ercentage in text table for 

Indicator 25 

Curriculum track unit as a percentage of toti Carnegie units 





Total number of 




















Characteristic 


Carnegie units 




Academic 






Vocational 






Personal use 






1969 


1982 


1987 


1969 


1982 


1987 


1969 


1982 


1987 


1969 


1982 


1987 


Total 


0.23 


0.06 


0.09 


0.24 


0.27 


0.37 


0.23 


0.25 


0.31 


0.09 


0.15 


0.27 


Sex 
























0.29 


Male 


0.23 


0.07 


0.09 


0.26 


0.32 


0.43 


0.23 


0.31 


0.35 


0.10 


0.19 


Female 


0.21 


0.07 


0.09 


0.26 


0.32 


0.39 


0.24 


0.31 


0.35 


0.09 


0.16 


0.27 


Race/ethnicity 


















0.38 


0.07 


0.17 


0.31 


White 


0.23 


0.07 


0.10 


0.20 


0.31 


0.49 


0.19 


0.29 


Black 


0.54 


0.16 


0.15 


0.38 


0.70 


0.52 


0.35 


0.64 


0.48 


0.16 


0.37 


0.45 


Hispanic 


0.25 


0.11 


0.14 


1.19 


0.46 


0.67 


1.16 


0.47 


0.71 


0.47 


028 


0.41 


Asian 


0.23 


0.17 


0.63 


0.88 


0.95 


0.80 


0.84 


0.83 


1.29 


0.36 


0.5/1 


0.84 


American Indian 




0.29 


0.54 




1.02 


0.78 




1.15 


0.61 




0.57 


0.58 



— The 1969 Study of Academic Growth and Prediction did not include a category for American Indians. 
Note: See note In table 25-1. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Educallon. National Center for Education Statistics, The 1969 Study of Academic Growth and Pre- 
diction; High School and Beyond, base year study; 1987 High School Transcript Study. 
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Table 25-5 Standard errors for estimated numbers in table 25-1 



Total Carnegie units Total academic units Total vocational units Total personal use units 

Characteristic 

1969 1982 1987 1969 1982 1987 1969 1982 1987 1969 1982 1987 



Total 


0.23 


0.06 


0.09 


0.28 


0.07 


0.11 


0.29 


0.06 


0.07 


0.02 


0.15 


0.07 


Sex 


























Male 


0 23 


0.07 


0.09 


0.29 


0.08 


0.12 


0.39 


0.07 


0.08 


0.02 


0.04 


0.07 


Female 


0.21 


0.07 


0.09 


0.29 


0.08 


0.11 


029 


0.07 


0.08 


0.02 


0.04 


0.07 


Race/ethnic .y 


























White 


0.23 


0.07 


0.10 


0.28 


0.08 


0.13 


0.29 


0.06 


0.09 


0.14 


0.04 


0.08 


Black 


0.54 


0.16 


0.15 


0.18 


0.19 


0.15 


0.31 


0.14 


0.10 


0.15 


0.08 


0.11 


Hispanic 


0.25 


0.11 


0.14 


0.34 


0.11 


0.20 


0.60 


0.10 


0.16 


0.12 


0.07 


0.10 


Asian 


0.23 


0.17 


0.63 


0.81 


0.25 


0.62 


0.48 


0.18 


0,26 


0.14 


0.12 


0.29 


American Indian 




0.29 


0.54 




0.26 


0.34 




0.27 


0.18 




0.13 


0.18 



— The 1969 Study of Academic Growth and Prediction did not include a category for American Indians. 
Note: See note in table 25-1. 

SOURCL: U.S. Deportment of Education, National Center for Education Statistics. The 1969 Study of Academic Growth and Pre- 
diction; High Schoo.' and Beyond, base year study; 1987 High School Transcript Study. 



Table 25-6 Standard errors for estimated numbers in table 25-2 

Career and home- General labor market Specific labor market 
Characteristic maker education preparation preparation 

1969 1982 1987 1969 1982 1987 1969 1982 1987 1969 1982 1987 



Total 


0.29 


0.06 


0.07 


0.06 


0.02 


0 02 


0.04 


0.02 


0.02 


0.28 


0.05 


0.06 


Sex 


























Male 


0.40 


0.07 


0.08 


0.01 


001 


0.02 


0.05 


0.03 


0.03 


0.42 


0.07 


0.07 


Female 


0.29 


0.07 


U.08 


0.08 


0.03 


0.03 


0.02 


0.02 


0.03 


0.18 


0.05 


0.05 


Race/ethnicity 


























White 


0.29 


0.6 


0.09 


0.05 


0.02 


0.02 


0.05 


0.02 


0.03 


0.32 


0.06 


0.07 


Black 


0.31 


0.;4 


0.10 


0.05 


0.05 


003 


0.17 


0.05 


0.03 


0.16 


0.15 


009 


Hispanic 


0.60 


0.10 


0.16 


0.08 


0.04 


0.06 


0.25 


0,05 


0.06 


0.41 


0.10 


0.09 


Asian 


0.48 


0.18 


0.26 


0.05 


0.03 


0,07 


0.23 


0.07 


0.09 


0.22 


0,15 


0.13 


American Indian 




0.27 


0.18 




007 


006 




0.09 


0.10 




0.24 


0.16 



— The 1969 Study of Academic Growth and Prediction did not include a category for American Indians. 
Note: See note in table 25-1. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, The 1969 Study of Academic Growth and Pre- 
diction; High School and Beyona, base yeor study; 1987 High School Transcript Study. 
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Table 25-7 Standard errors for estimated percentages in table 25-3 



Total Career and home-maker Total General labor market Total Specific labor market 

education preparation preparation 

1 969 1 982 1 987 1 969 1 982 1 987 1 969 1 982 1 987 



Total 


0.26 


0.35 


0.43 


Sex 








Male 


0.02 


0.34 


0.39 


Female 


0.51 


0.50 


0.63 


Race/ethnicity 








White 


0.38 


0,39 


0.50 


Black 


0.64 


1.11 


1.09 


Hispanic 


2.27 


0.77 


1.10 


Asian 


1.20 


1.16 


1 84 


American Indian 




1.96 


1.18 



0.51 


0.46 


0.54 


0.50 


0.52 


0.61 


0.70 


0.62 


0.60 


0.70 


0.68 


0.69 


0.60 


0.54 


0.61 


0.59 


0.63 


0.76 


0.54 


0.52 


0.66 


0.57 


0.60 


0.67 


0.87 


1.14 


0.95 


0.97 


1.49 


1.28 


3.27 


0.94 


1.27 


3.65 


1.06 


1.31 


2.52 


2.69 


2.62 


2.67 


2.82 


4.06 




1.80 


2.43 




2.60 


243 



— The 1969 Study of Academic Growth and Prediction did not include a category for American Indians. 
Note: See note in table 25-1. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education. National Center for Education Statistics. The 1969 Study of Academic Gro\A/th and Pre- 
diction; High School and Beyond, base year study; 198 ' High School Transcript Study. 
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Table 26-1 Race-sex field concentration ratio, by race/ethnicity and sex, degree level 
and field of study: Academic year ending 1990 

Men Women 



Black Hispanic Asian ^^f^San Hispanic Asian ^^fnjiafl 



Bachelor's degrees 



Humanities and social/ 





1 nn 


1 09 


n 77 


1 in 

1 . 1 u 


1 12 


0 98 


1 in 


1 10 


1 15 

1 . 1 *J 


Ml irY^nr^llioc 

ilUI 1 IvJI 111 iC70 


U.TU 


1 nft 


n 7 1 


1 M 


1 '^'^ 
1 .vJO 


U. TO 


1 50 


1 .£.U 




Social and 




















behavioral 




















sciences 


1.01 


1.10 


0.81 


1 06 


0.95 


1.02 


1.15 


1.03 


0.97 


Natural sciences 


077 


1.00 


1.87 


1.11 


0.70 


0.75 


0 67 


1.70 


0.55 


Life sciences 


0.80 


1.26 


2.29 


1.13 


0 87 


1.00 


0.97 


2.45 


0.65 


Physical sciences 


0.57 


0.67 


1.35 


1.26 


0.37 


0.42 


0.30 


0 79 


0.36 


Mathematics 


0.97 


0.90 


1 65 


0.85 


0.78 


0.66 


0.53 


1.30 


0.59 


Computer science and 




















engineering 


0.89 


1.10 


2. 12 


0.79 


0.17 


0.33 


0.23 


0.65 


0. 14 


Computer and 




















information 




















sciences 


1.36 


1.05 


2.01 


0.87 


0.31 


0.93 


0.50 


1.24 


0.35 


Engineering 


0.77 


1.11 


2.15 


0.77 


O.lo 


0.17 


0.16 


0.49 


0.09 


Technical/professional 




















fields 


1.08 


0.91 


0.60 


1.00 


1.28 


1 .30 


11/1 
1.14 


0.95 


1 on 
1.29 


Education 


1 no 

1 .Uo 


n Q~t 
U.o7 


0.27 


17/1 


0.22 


1 7 1 


2.5 1 


O.OV 


o.oo 


Business and 




















management 


0.98 


0.87 


0.67 


0.78 


0.74 


0.90 


0.73 


0.87 


0.63 


Other technical/ 




















professional 


1 .oU 


U.yy 


U.OO 


1 1 Q 

1 . 1 0 




1 no 


\ .40 


1 m 

1.20 


1 Q/t 

I .o4 






















nui 1 ivji III ic^o vJilU oUQ^Kii/ 




















L/c^i ivjVIUlvjl dUlt^ii^c 


u.ou 


1 19 


n M 




D 97 


D M 

\J.\JH 


1 IS 

1 . 1 o 


n 07 


1 in 
1 . 1 \^ 


Ml inn/"iAitioQ 
nvji 1 III IC70 




1 1 1 




1 no 


n 97 




1.11 


() Ofl 


n ft7 


Social and 




















behavioral 




















sciences 


1.03 


1.14 


0.67 


1.36 


0.99 


0.93 


1.20 


0.96 


1.45 


Natural sciences 


0.55 


0.74 


1.16 


0.75 


0.53 


0.25 


0.39 


1.34 


0.33 


Life sciences 


0.61 


0.87 


1.05 


1 09 


0.86 


0.40 


0.66 


1.87 


0.59 


Physical sciences 


0.49 


0.65 


l.W 


0.54 


0.29 


0.12 


0.25 


0.91 


0.20 


Mathematics 


0.59 


0.75 


1.54 


0.72 


0.57 


0.30 


0.29 


1.50 


0.26 


Computer science and 




















engineering 


0.63 


0.95 


2.74 


0.59 


0.19 


0.15 


0.16 


1.06 


0.12 


Computer and 




















information 




















sciences 


0.83 


0.85 


3.26 


0.37 


031 


0.30 


0.19 


229 


0.09 


Engineering 


0.56 


0.98 


2.57 


0.66 


0.15 


0.11 


0 15 


0.6/ 


0.13 


Technical/professional 




















fields 


1.15 


1.00 


0.69 


1 06 


1 22 


1.34 


1.20 


0.97 


1.22 


Education 


1.39 


1.28 


0.27 


1.49 


2.65 


2.93 


276 


1.10 


3.03 


Business and 




















management 


0.92 


0.82 


0.88 


0.80 


0.42 


0.44 


0.38 


0.67 


027 


Other technical/ 




















professional 


1.50 


1.18 


067 


1.28 


1.74 


1 92 


1.58 


1.59 


1.71 
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Table 26-1 Race-sex field conct >tration ratio, by race/ethnicity and sex, degree level 
and field of study: Academic year ending 1990 - Continued 



Men Women 





black 


Hispanic 


Asian 


American 
Indian 


wniie 




nispuniu 




American 
Indian 


Doctor's degrees 




















Humanities and social/ 




















behavioral sciences 


1.19 


1.16 


0.61 


1.09 


1.13 


0.82 


1.54 


0.94 


1.00 


Humanities 


1.07 


0.88 


0.59 


0.99 


0.87 


0.44 


1.41 


0.86 


0.51 


Social and 




















behavioral 




















sciences 


1.30 


1.43 


0.64 


1.18 


1.39 


1.17 


1.67 


1.02 


1.47 


Natural sciences 


0,32 


0.93 


1.01 


0.63 


0.57 


0.19 


0.49 


1.11 


0.00 


Life sciences 


0.40 


0.86 


0.95 


0.68 


0.89 


0.29 


0.74 


1.60 


0.00 


Physical sciences 


0.25 


1.06 


0.98 


0.70 


0.35 


0.12 


0.34 


0.66 


0.00 


Mathematics 


0.44 


0.45 


1.55 


0.00 


0.34 


0.15 


0.13 


1.39 


0.00 


Computer science and 




















engineering 


0.41 


0.69 


2.54 


0.85 


0.23 


0.10 


0.14 


0.59 


0.00 


Computer and 




















Information 




















sciences 


0.35 


0.15 


1.94 


1.21 


0.42 


0.10 


0.17 


0.17 


0.00 


Engineering 


0.42 


0.76 


2.62 


0.80 


0.20 


0.10 


0.14 


0.65 


0.00 


Technical/professional 














1.31 


1.16 


2.50 


fields 


1.75 


1.04 


0.67 


1.34 


1.66 


2.48 


Education 


2.22 


1.20 


0.28 


2.06 


2.03 


3.72 


1.57 


1.02 


2.94 


Business and 


















0.69 


management 


0.97 


0.58 


1.92 


1.32 


0.72 


0.17 


0.19 


0.65 


Other technical/ 


















2.36 


professional 


1.25 


0.92 


0.91 


0.21 


1.36 


1.21 


1.23 


1.53 



NOTE: The race/sex field concentration ratio Is calculated as the percentage of people in a race/ethnlcity/sex group who ma- 
jored In a specific field divided by the percentage of white men who majored In the same field. See Glossary for definition 
of technical/professional fields. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Sta+istics, "Race/Ethnicity Trends in Degrees Conferred 
by Institutions of Higher Education: 1980-81 through 1989-90." January 1 ?92. (based on IPEDS/HEGIS surveys of degrees con- 
ferred). 
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Table 26-2 Percentage distribution of field of study, by sex, race/ethnicity, and degree 
level: Academic year ending 1990 

Men Women 



Field of study American AmPrirnn 

White Black Hispanic Asian fn^Qn White Black Hispanic Asian f^jjiafj 



Bachelor's degrees 



Number 


413,469 


23.276 


14.871 


19.617 


1.828 


469.527 


37.798 


17.815 


19.442 


2.510 


Total percent 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100,0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Hufnonities and social/ 






















behavioral sciences 


30.0 


30.0 


32.7 


23.0 


32,9 


33.6 


29.4 


39 1 


33.2 


34.5 


Humanities 


13.3 


13.0 


14.4 


9.5 


15.2 


17,7 


12.3 


199 


16,0 


18,3 


Social and behavioral 






















cpifinrR^i 


16.8 


16,9 


18.4 


13.5 


17.8 


16,0 


17.1 


192 


17.2 


16.2 


Natural sciences 


7^4 


57 


74 


13.9 


8.3 


5,2 


5.6 


50 


12.6 


4,1 


Life sciences 


3.6 


2.9 


4.5 


8.2 


4.0 


3.1 


3.6 


3.5 


8.8 


2.4 


Physical sciences 


2.3 


1.3 


1.5 


3.1 


2,9 


0.9 


1.0 


07 


1.8 


0.8 


Mathematics 


1.5 


1.5 


1.4 


2,6 


1.3 


1,2 


1.0 


0,8 


2.0 


0.9 


Computer science and 






















engineering 


16.9 


15.1 


18.5 


35.9 


13,3 


2.9 


56 


3,9 


10.9 


2.4 


Computer and 






















information sciences 


3.5 


4.8 


3.7 


7.1 


3.1 


1.1 


33 


18 


44 


1.2 


Engineering 


13.4 


10.3 


14.8 


28.8 


10.3 


1.7 


2.3 


2.2 


6.6 


1.2 


Technical/professional fields 


45.6 


49,3 


/ 41.3 


27.3 


45.5 


584 


59 4 


52 0 


43.3 


59.0 


Education 


4.9 


5.1 


4.3 


1.3 


8.6 


159 


8.5 


12.4 


34 


17.6 


Business and 






















management 


27.6 


27 1 


24,1 


18.6 


21.4 


20,3 


24.9 


20.2 


24.1 


17.3 


Other technical/ 






















professional 


13.1 


17.0 


12.9 


7.3 


15.4 


22.1 


26.0 


19.4 


15.8 


24.1 


Master's degrees 






















Number 


112,976 


5,492 


3.566 


6.070 


465 


138.542 


9.8s'^9 


4.339 


4.576 


643 


Total percent 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


1000 


100.0 


100,0 


1000 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Humanities and social/ 






















behavioral sciences 


16.2 


13.9 


182 


10.4 


19.4 


15.8 


10.3 


185 


15.7 


17.7 


Humanities 


9.8 


7.4 


10.9 


62 


108 


9.5 


44 


109 


9,6 


8.6 


Social and behavioral 






















sciences 


6.3 


6.5 


7,3 


4.3 


8.6 


6,3 


59 


7.6 


6.1 


9.2 


Natural sciences 


5.1 


2.8 


3.8 


6,0 


3.9 


2."' 


1 3 


2.0 


69 


17 


Life sciences 


16 


10 


14 


1.7 


1.7 


1.4 


0.6 


1.0 


3.0 


0.9 


Physical sciences 


2.4 


1.2 


15 


2.5 


1.3 


07 


03 


06 


2.2 


0.5 


Mathematics 


1.2 


0.7 


0.9 


1.8 


0.9 


07 


0.4 


03 


1.8 


0.3 


Computer science and 






















engineering 


14.2 


8.9 


13.5 


390 


8.4 


2.7 


22 


2.3 


152 


1.7 


Computer and 






















information sciences 


36 


2.9 


2.9 


11.3 


1.3 


1 1 


1.0 


0.6 


8.0 


0.3 


Engineering 


10.8 


6.0 


106 


27.7 


7 1 


1.6 


1.2 


1,/ 


7.2 


1.4 


Technical/professional fields 


64.4 


74 3 


645 


44.5 


684 


789 


86 3 


772 


62 2 


78.8 


Education 


15.3 


21,3 


19.6 


4.2 


22.8 


40.6 


44.9 


42.3 


168 


46.5 


Busines.s and 






















management 


35.7 


32.9 


29 1 


31.3 


28.4 


149 


156 


13.6 


24 1 


95 


Other technical/ 






















professional 


134 


20 1 


15.8 


90 


17 2 


23,4 


25.8 


21 2 


21.3 


229 
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Table 26-2 Percentage distributior of field of study, by sex, race/ethnicity, and degree 
level: Academic year ending 1990 -Continued 



Men 



Women 



Field of study 



White 



Block Hisponic 



Asion 



Americon 
Indlon 



White 



Black Hisponic 



Doctor's degrees 



Asion 



Americon 
Indion 



Number 


15,102 


533 


Ay) 
4 1 / 


Y lU 




1 n xr> 1 
iU.OY 1 


A 1 O 
0 \/ 


OOO 


170 
Of/ 


OU 


Toto! percent 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Humonities ond social/ 




















32.0 


behoviorol sciences 


31 9 


37.9 


36.9 


19.6 


34.6 


36.2 


26.0 


49.2 


30.1 


Humonities 


15.6 


16 7 


13.7 


9.1 


15.4 


13.5 


6.9 


21.9 


13.4 


8.0 


Sociol ond behoviorol 






















sciences 


163 


21 ? 


23.3 


10.4 


19.2 


22 7 


19.1 


27.3 


16.7 


24.0 


Natural sciences 


27.3 


8 b 


25.4 


27.6 


17.3 


15.7 


52 


13.4 


30.4 


0.0 


Life sciences 


11.4 


45 


9.8 


10.8 


7.7 


10.2 


3.3 


8.5 


18.3 


0.0 


Physicol sciences 


13.8 


3 4 


14.6 


135 


9.6 


4.8 


1.6 


4.6 


9.1 


0.0 


Mothemotics 


2 1 


09 


1.0 


33 


0.0 


0.7 


0.3 


0.3 


3.0 


0.0 


Computer science ond 
















1.9 


8.1 


0.0 


engineering 


13.6 


5.6 


9.4 


34.6 


11.5 


3.1 


1.3 


Computer ond 


















0.3 


0.0 


information sciences 


16 


0.6 


0.2 


3.1 


1.9 


0.7 


0.2 


0.3 


Engineering 


12.0 


5.1 


9.1 


31 5 


9.6 


2.4 


1.1 


1.6 


7.8 


0.0 


Technicol/professionol fields 


272 


47.7 


28.3 


18.2 


36.5 


45.1 


67.5 


35.5 


31.5 


68.0 


Education 


15.0 


33.2 


18.0 


4.2 


308 


30.3 


55.7 


23.5 


15.3 


44.0 


Business and 


















1.9 


2.0 


management 


2 9 


2.8 


1.7 


5.6 


3.8 


2.1 


0.5 


0.5 


Other technicol/ 






















professionol 


93 


11.6 


8.6 


8.5 


1.9 


12.7 


11.3 


11.5 


14.2 


22.0 



NOTE: Detail nnay not add to total due to rounding. See Glossary for definition of technical/professional fields. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics. Race/Ethnicity Trends in Degrees Conferred by 

Institutions of Higher Education: 1980-81 through 1989-90. January 1992, (based on tPEDS/HEGIS surveys of degrees conferred). 
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Table 27-1 Female field concentration ratio at the master's degree level, by field of 
study: Academic years ending 1971-1990 



Field of study 


Iv/l 


1972 


1973 


1974 


1975 


1976 


1977 


1978 


1979 


1980 


Humanities 


1.58 


1.52 


1.45 


1.34 


1.32 


1.24 


1.17 


1 liS 
1 . 1 u 


1 19 
I.I/. 


1 nA 
1 .uo 


Social and betiovioral 






















sciences 


0.65 


0.64 


0.63 


0.62 


0.63 


0.67 


0.69 


0.71 


0.77 


0.81 


Natural sciences 


0.49 


0.49 


0.45 


0.44 


0.42 


0.42 


0.44 




n /IS 


n AA 


Life sciences 


076 


072 


0^62 


o'se 


0.53 


0.54 


0.57 


0.59 


0.62 


0.60 


Phiyslcal sciences 


0.23 


0.24 


0.22 


0.22 


0.21 


0.20 


0.22 


0.22 


0.23 


0.23 


Mathematics 


0.62 


0.62 


0.60 


0.59 


0.60 


0.60 


0.61 


0.55 


0.55 


0.58 


Computer sciences and 






















engineering 


0.03 


0.04 


0.04 


005 


0.05 


0.06 


0.07 


0.09 


0.09 


0.11 


Computer and 






















information sciences 


0 17 


0.19 


0.17 


0.20 


0.21 


0.20 


0.22 


0.25 


024 


0.27 


Engineering 


0.02 


0.02 


0.02 


0.03 


0.03 


0.04 


0.05 


0.06 


0.07 


0.08 


Technical/professional 


1 26 


1.25 


1.26 


1.25 


1.24 


1.23 


1.23 


1.24 


1.22 


1.23 


Education 


1 92 


1.97 


1.97 


1.98 


2.03 


2.09 


2.17 


2.25 


2.27 


2.41 


Business and 






















management 


0.06 


0.06 


0.07 


009 


0.11 


0.15 


0.19 


0.22 


0.25 


029 


Ottier technical/ 






















professional 


1.61 


1.55 


1.45 


1.38 


1.30 


1 29 


1.26 


1.31 


1.35 


1.39 



Field of study 


1981 


]082 


1983 


1984 


1985 


1986 


1987 


1988 


1989 


1990* 


Humanities 


1 03 


1.08 


1.05 


1.08 


1.12 


1.12 


1.05 


1.06 


1.06 


1.05 


Socioi and behavioral sciences 


0.84 


0.83 


0.92 


0.97 


0.99 


1.01 


0.99 


1.00 


1.01 


1.01 


Natural sciences 


0.44 


0.46 


0.50 


0.53 


0.53 


0.54 


0.55 


0.55 


0.56 


0.57 


Life sciences 


0.63 


0.69 


077 


0.82 


0.91 


0.91 


0.91 


0.92 


0.92 


0.94 


Physical sciences 


0.26 


0.27 


0.27 


0.31 


0.30 


0.32 


0.32 


L.31 


0.34 


0.32 


Mathematics 


0.51 


0.48 


0.52 


0.54 


0.54 


0.54 


0.61 


0.63 


0.60 


0.60 


Computer ?':iences and engineering 


0.12 


0.14 


0.15 


0.18 


0.18 


0.20 


0.20 


0.19 


0.19 


0 19 


Computer and information sciences 


0.30 


0.35 


0.39 


0.42 


0.40 


0.42 


0.40 


0.35 


0.36 


0.35 


Engineering 


0.09 


0.10 


0.10 


0.12 


0.12 


0.13 


0.14 


0.13 


OH 


0.14 


Technical/professional 


1.24 


1.25 


1.25 


1.25 


1.26 


1.26 


1.28 


1.29 


1 29 


1.28 


Educotion 


2.47 


2.53 


2.64 


2.63 


2.64 


2.66 


2.71 


2.84 


2.84 


283' 


Business and management 


0.33 


0.37 


0.40 


0.44 


0.45 


0.45 


0.47 


0.48 


0.47 


0.46 


Other technicol/profer'ional 


1.46 


1.49 


1.58 


1.64 


1.68 


1.68 


1.73 


1.70 


1 71 


1.73 



•preliminary. 



NOTE: The ferriale field concentration ratio is calculated as the percentage of wonnen earning degrees who nnajored in a spe- 
cific field divided by the percentage of nnen earning degrees who majored In the same field. See Glossary for definition of 
technical/professional fields. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Digest of Education Statistics 1991, tables 236 
and 237 and unpublished tabulations (based on IPEDS/HEGIS surveys of degrees conferred). 
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Table 27-2 Percentage distribution of masters's degrees, by field of study and sex: 
Academic years ending 1971-1990 



Field of study 



Women 

Number 
Total percent 

Humanities 

Social and behavioral 

sciences 
Natural sciences 
Life sciences 
Physical sciences 
Mathematics 
Computer sciences and 
engineering 
Computer and 

information scir nces 
Engineering 
Technical/professional 
Education 
Business and 

management 
Other technical/ 
professional 

Men 

Number 
Total percent 

Humanities 

Social and behavioral 

sciences 
Natural sciences 
Life sciences 
Physical sciences 
Mathematics 
Computer sciences ond 
engineering 
Computer and 

inforrnatiori sciences 
Engineering 
Technical/professional 
Education 
Business and 

management 
Other technical/ 
professional 
Index of dissimilarity'' 



1971 


1972 


1973 


1974 


1975 


1976 


1977 


1978 


1979 


1980 


^2.363 


102.083 


108.903 


119.191 


130.880 


144.523 


149.381 


l00.4UO 


M/./UV 


1(4/ .OOZ 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


lUU.O 


lUU.U 


16.3 


15.2 


13.9 


13.2 


12.5 


11.2 


10.6 


10.4 


10.0 


10.0 


6.9 


6.8 


6.5 


6.4 


6.2 


6.0 


6.1 


6.0 


6.0 


6.0 


46 


4.3 


3.9 


3.7 


3.2 


2.9 


3.1 


3.0 


3.1 


o.U 


2.1 


2.0 


1.8 


1.7 


1.5 


1.4 


1.6 


1.6 


1.7 


1.6 


09 


0.9 


0.8 


0.7 


0.6 


0.6 


06 


0.6 


0,7 


0.7 


1.6 


].b 


1.4 


1.3 


1.1 


09 


0.9 


0.8 


0.7 


0.7 


0.4 


0.5 


0.5 


0.5 


0.5 


0.7 


0.8 


1.0 


1,0 


1.3 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


0.3 


0.3 


0,3 


0.4 


0.4 


0.5 


0^2 


0*3 


0.3 


0.3 


0.3 


0.4 


0.5 


0.6 


0.6 


0.8 


71.8 


73.1 


75.2 


76 2 


77.6 


79.2 


79.5 


/9.6 


/V.V 


/ /.O 


54.1 


55.2 


56.4 


56.6 


57.1 


57.2 


55.9 


53.6 


52.0 


AO t; 


1.1 


1.2 


1.4 


18 


2.3 


3.4 


4.5 


5.4 


A. C 

0.0 


o.o 


16.6 


16.8 


17.4 


17.8 


18.1 


18.7 


19.1 


20.6 


21.3 


21.9 


138J46 


149.550 


154,463 


157.842 


161,570 


167.248 


167.783 


161,212 


153.370 




100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


1000 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


lUlJ.U 


10.3 


10.0 


9.6 


9.8 


9.4 


9.0 


9.0 


9.0 


6.9 


9.3 


105 


10.5 


10.4 


103 


9.8 


90 


8.7 


8.5 


7.8 


7.4 


94 


88 


8.6 


8.3 


7.7 


7.0 


6.9 


7.0 




0.7 


9 ft 


2.7 


2.8 


29 


?8 


2.7 


2.8 


2.7 


2.8 


2.7 


4.0 


3.6 


3.5 


3.3 


3.1 


2.8 


2.7 


2.9 


2.9 


2.8 


A./ 




0 '\ 


9 1 


1 .8 


1.5 


1.4 


1.4 


1,3 


1.2 


12.8 


12.3 


11.8 


10.8 


10.5 


10.8 


106 


11.2 


11.1 


ri.9 


1.0 


1.2 


\.2 


1.3 


1.2 


1.3 


1.4 


1.5 


1.6 


1.9 


11.8 


112 


10.6 


9.5 


9.3 


9.4 


9.3 


9.6 


9.5 


10.0 


569 


58.3 


59.6 


60.8 


625 


64.3 


64.7 


64.4 


65.2 


64.7 


28.2 


28.0 


286 


286 


28.1 


27.4 


25.8 


23.8 


22.9 


20.6 


18.4 


10.5 


19.1 


19.3 


20.5 


22.5 


23.7 


24.9 


265 


28.3 


10.3 


10,9 


12.0 


12.9 


13.9 


14.4 


15.2 


15.7 


16.8 


158 


382 


33.4 


376 


363 


36.3 


36.2 


35.6 


36.1 


36 7 


35.8 
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Table 27-2 Percentage distribution of masters's degrees, by field of study and sex: 
Academic years ending 1971-1990 - Continued 



Field of study 



1981 



1982 



1983 



1984 



1985 



1986 



1987 



1988 



1989 



Women 

Number 
Total percent 

Humanities 

Social and behavioral 
sciences 

Natural sciences 
life sciences 
Physical sciei ces 
Mathematics 

Computer sciences and 



148.696 
100.0 

9.6 

6.1 
2.9 
1.6 
07 
06 



150.014 
100.0 

9.9 

6.0 
3.0 
1.6 
08 

0.6 



145.224 
100.0 

9.5 

6.4 
3.2 
1 7 
08 
0.7 



14U 668 
100.0 



6.4 
3.3 
17 
09 
0.7 



142.86) 
100.0 

10.0 

65 
3.3 
1.7 
09 
0.7 



145.059 
lOG.O 

10.0 

6 5 
3.4 
1.7 
1 0 
0.8 



148.194 
100.0 

97 

6.4 

3.5 
1.6 
1 0 
0.9 



153.810 
ITOO 

9.4 

6.1 
3.3 
1 5 
0.9 
09 



161.267 
100.0 

9.4 

6.3 
3.3 
l.b 
0.9 
0.8 



1990' 



170.201 
100.0 



6.4 
3.2 
15 
08 
0.9 



engineering 


1.6 


20 


2.3 


2.8 


30 


3.4 


3.6 


3.5 


3.6 


3.6 


Computer and 




















information sciences 


0.7 


0.9 


1 0 


1,3 


1 4 


17 


1.7 


i u 


1 6 


1.6 


Engineering 


0.9 


1.1 


1.2 


1 5 


1.6 


17 


1.9 


1 9 


2.0 


2.0 


Technical/professional 


79 8 


79 1 


;8.7 


77.4 


77.1 


76.7 


76.9 


76.3 


//I 


76.7 


CQUCUTIUn 








39.5 


38.6 


38.4 


37.7 


37.9 


38 6 


38.3 


Business and 




















management 


98 


11.4 


13-0 


14.3 


14.6 


14.4 


15.0 


15.2 


15.3 


15.4 


Other technical/ 




















professional 


22.5 


22.5 


23.2 


23.6 


23.8 


24.0 


24.1 


23.2 


23.2 


23.0 


Men 






















Number 


147.043 


145.532 


144.697 


143.595 


143.390 


143.508 


141.363 


144,923 


149.35<1 


153.643 


Total percent 


1000 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Humanities 


9.3 


9.2 


9.0 


9.3 


8.9 


8.9 


9.2 


8.8 


8.9 


9.0 


Social and behavioral 




















<^ciences 


7.3 


73 


7.0 


66 


6.6 


6.5 


6.5 


6.1 


62 


63 


Natural sciences 


6.5 


66 


64 


6.3 


6.3 


6.4 


6.2 


6.1 


5.9 


s5.6 


Life sciences 


2.5 


2.4 


2.2 


2.1 


1.8 


1.6 


1.8 




1.7 


1.5 


Physical sciences 


2.9 


3.0 


29 


30 


3.1 


3.1 


30 


30 


28 


2.6 


Mathomatics 


1.2 


1.3 


1.3 


1.2 


1.3 


14 


1.4 


1.^ 


\A 


1.4 


Computer sciences end 






















engineering 


12.6 


13 7 


148 


159 


17.0 


17.3 


183 


18.8 


18.8 


18.5 


Computer and 






















information bciences 


22 


2.5 


2.6 


3.0 


3.5 


3.9 


4.2 


46 


45 


4.5 


Engineering 


10.4 


11.2 


12 1 


12.9 


13.4 


134 


14.0 


14 1 


14.3 


13.9 


Technical/professional 


64.2 


63.3 


62.8 


61.8 


61.3 


61 0 


598 


59 0 


59 9 


60.1 


Education 


192 


17.8 


16 1 


15.0 


14.6 


14.4 


13.9 


13.4 


13.6 


136 


Business and 




















management 


29.5 


30.4 


32 1 


32.4 


325 


32.3 


32.0 


31 9 


32./ 


33.2 


Other technical/ 




















professional 


15.5 


15.0 


14.7 


144 


14 1 


143 


13.9 


13.7 


13.6 


133 


Index of dissimilarity' 


356 


35.6 


35,4 


344 


34.8 


34 8 


34.5 


34.7 


353 


350 



^Preliminary. 

^The index of dissimilarity is calculated as; the sum of the absolute differences betv^een the proportions or women and men 
oarning degrees in each of the fields divided by 2. It was calculated here from the 10 most detailed categories shown above. 
Here, it represents the percentage of one sex who would have to change fields in order for it to have the Identical field dis- 
tribution of the other sex. 

NOTE: Detail may not add to totals due to rounding. Totals for 1988-1990 include those for whom field of study is unknown. 
See Glossary for definition of technical/professional fields. 

SOURCE; U.S. Dopartment of Education, National Center fc Fiducation Statistics, Digest of Education Statistics 1991 tables 236 
end 237 and unpublished tabulations (based on IPEDS/HEGIS surveys of degrees conferred). 
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Table 27-3 Female field concentration ratio at the doctor's degree level, by field of 
study: Academic years ending 1971-1990 



Field of studv 



Humanities 

Social and behavioral 

sciences 
Natural sciences 
Life sciences 
Physical sciences 
Mathematics 
Ccmputer sciences and 
engineering 
Computer and 

information sciences 
Engineering 
Technical/professional 
ftducation 
Business and 

management 
Other technical/ 
professional 



1971 


1972 


1973 


1974 


1975 


1976 


1977 


1978 


1979 


1980 


1 89 


1 87 


1.77 


171 


1,59 


1 50 


1.41 


1.32 


1.18 


1.10 


1 .25 


1 16 


1.15 


1 21 


1.20 


115 


1.20 


1 18 


1.21 


1.22 


0.68 


0.66 


0 65 


063 


0.62 


0,58 


056 


0.57 


0.59 


056 


1 17 
1.1/ 


1 no 


1 .1? 


1.08 


1 04 


0.92 


0.84 


0.89 


0.88 


0.83 


0.36 


038 


033 


032 


0.33 


0.32 


0 33 


0.31 


0.33 


0.34 


0.51 


0.46 


0.49 


046 


0.47 


0.42 


0.47 


0.51 


0.51 


0.38 


0.04 


0 05 


0.09 


0 08 


0.09 


0 10 


O.IV 


0.08 


Oil 


0.11 


0 M 


041 


U.38 


0.20 


0/ 


035 


0 30 


0 23 


0.37 


0.30 


0.04 


003 


0.0/ 


0.07 


0.08 


0 08 


0.09 


0.07 


0.09 


009 


1 29 


1.31 


1 26 


1.25 


1.29 


1.36 


1 36 


1.41 


1.46 


1.53 


1.62 


1 64 


1 52 


1.58 


1.65 


1.69 


1.66 


1.78 


1,87 


1 89 


0.18 


0.12 


0.27 


0 23 


0 16 


0.19 


0.21 


0.25 


0.34 


0.40 


0.85 


086 


0.99 


0.84 


090 


0.99 


1 01 


1.00 


094 


1.11 



Field of study 198 1 1982 1983 1934 1985 1986 1987 1088 1 989 1990' 

Humanities TlS vTb \W 107 1.08 1.08 1.05 1.05 106 

Social end betiavioral , , , ... , .„ 

sciences 119 118 1.31 130 132 137 135 146 142 1.49 

Natural scences 0 57 0 57 0 59 0.57 0.60 0 58 0.61 0 63 0.64 0.65 

Life sciences 0 87 0 87 0.96 0.88 0 94 0.93 0 99 100 1.00 1.06 

Physical scences 0 30 C34 0.33 0 35 0 37 0.37 0.38 0 4 0 43 0.42 

Mathematics 0.41 0 34 0.40 0.44 0.36 0.37 0.39 0.37 0.41 0.40 

Computer sciences and . ,c ,„ „ ,„ 

engineering Oil 0.13 Oil 0 12 0.14 0 15 0 15 0.15 0.18 0.18 



Computer and 
information 
sciences 



0 24 0 19 0 30 0 20 0 22 0.28 0 30 0.23 0.32 0.30 

Fng^n^^mg 0.09 0.12 0 09 0 12 0 13 0 13 0.14 0.14 0 17 0 7 

Technical/professional 155 158 1 53 156 1 60 1.63 1.69 170 1.75 1.72 

Education 1.99 2 00 2 03 2.02 2 11 2.11 2 24 2.26 2.35 ^.39 

Busir.essand „. „ , j. 

managerr^ent 0.39 0.45 0 41 0 52 0.40 0,51 0 57 0 55 0.65 0.57 

Other technical' , , , , 

orofessional 10.' 115 104 1 iS 121 127 1.31 1.39 137 1.3. 



•Preliminary, 

NOTE- The female field concentratiori ratio is calculated as the perceritage of women earriirig degrees who majored in a spe- 
cific field divided by the percentage of men earning degrees who majored in the same field, See Glossary for definition of 
technical/professional fields 

SOURCE: U,S, Deportment of Education, NationnI Center for Educatiori Statistics. Digest of Ed'icafion Statistics 1991 tables 236 
and 237 and unpublished tabulations (based or IPEDS/HEGIS surveys of degrees conferred). 
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Table 27-4 Percentage distribution of doctor's degrees, by field of study and sex: 
Academic years ending 1971-1990 



Field of study 


197' 


1079 




107/1 


107*\ 
1 y /O 


\ 07A 


1 077 
IV/ / 


1 C\~IQ 

1 V/o 


1979 


1980 


Women 






















Number 




97*^ 
/o 


A 9nA 




7 OAA 


7 707 


8.090 


8.473 


9.189 


9.672 


Total porcont 


1 00.0 


100.0 




im n 

lUU.U 


inn 
lUU 


inn n 


lUU.U 


100. U 


100.0 


100.0 


HumcnlTles 


228 


23.4 


24.1 


23.6 


22.0 


21.4 


20.0 


19.0 


18.4 


16.2 


Social and behavioral 




















sciences 


20.4 


20.2 


20.4 


22.2 


22.4 


22.0 


22.6 


21.7 


21.0 


21.1 


Natural sciences 


20.4 


18.7 


17.4 


16.3 


15.9 


14.4 


143 


146 


16.0 


14.8 


Life sciences 


13.0 


1 1.8 


11.4 


10.8 


10.2 


9.3 


9.0 


9.4 


9.9 


9.8 


Physical sciences 


5.4 


5.2 


4.3 


3.9 


4.1 


3.8 


3.9 


37 


3.8 


4.0 


Mathematics 


2.0 


1.7 


1.6 


1.6 


1.5 


1.2 


1.3 


1.6 


1.3 


1.0 


Computer sciences and 




















engineering 


0.6 


0.6 


1.1 


1.0 


1.1 


1.1 


1.1 


08 


1.2 


1.3 


Computer and 






















information sciences 


0 1 


0.2 


0.2 


0 1 


0.2 


0.3 


0.2 


0.2 


03 


0.3 




n f; 


n A 


U.V 


U.V 


0.9 


0.8 


0.9 


0 7 


0.9 


1.0 


1 yc-fii iicui/proressionai 


'id o 

do.o 


0/. 1 


0 7 0 

o/.u 


37.0 


38.6 


41.1 


42.0 


43.9 


44.4 


46.6 




90 7 


0 1 .D 






31.6 


33.3 


34.3 


34.9 


35.5 


36.4 
























1 1 \\J\ lUyC7l 1 IC7l 11 


n K 
u.o 


n A 


U.o 


U.O 


0.6 


0.7 


0.7 


0.8 


1.1 


1.2 


vJUlt?! Tr7L.nrilL.Ul/ 






















pruiQSoioriui 








5.6 


6.4 


7.1 


7.0 


8.1 


7.8 


9.0 


Men 






















Ni jmbpr 




9ft non 


9A S71 


07 1A*^ 


OA Q 1 7 


1A ')A7 


26.142 


23.658 


23.541 


22.943 


Total percent 


100.0 


100.0 


1 uu.u 


im n 

lUU.U 


1 UU.U 


inn n 


inn n 
lUU.U 


1 nn n 
lUU.U 


100.0 


100.0 


Humanities 


12.0 


12.5 


13.6 


13.7 


13.8 


14.3 


14.2 


14.4 


155 


14.7 


Social and behavioral 






















sciences 


16.4 


174 


17.7 


18.4 


18.7 


19.1 


18.8 


18.3 


17.4 


17.2 


Natural sciences 


30.1 


28 1 


26 7 


25.7 


25.5 


25.0 


255 


25.4 


25.6 


26.2 


Life sciences 


11.1 


10.8 


10.2 


10.0 


9.8 


10.1 


10.6 


10.6 


11.2 


11.7 


Physical sciences 


15.1 


1.3.6 


13.1 


12.3 


12.4 


li.9 


120 


11.9 


11.7 


11.8 


Mathematics 


4.0 


3.7 


3.4 


3.4 


3.2 


2.9 


2.8 


29 


2.6 


2.7 


Computer sciences and 






















engineering 


13.6 


13.5 


12.7 


12.6 


12.1 


11.3 


10.8 


10.8 


11,2 


11.4 


Computer and 






















Information sciences 


0.5 


0.6 


0.6 


0 7 


0.7 


0.8 


0.8 


0.8 


0.9 


0.9 


Engineering 


13.1 


13.0 


12.0 


119 


11 3 


10.5 


10.0 


10.1 


10.3 


10.5 


Technical/professional 


27.8 


28.4 


29.3 


29.6 


29.9 


30.3 


30.8 


31.0 


30.5 


30.4 


Education 


18.3 


19.2 


19.3 


19.4 


19.2 


19.7 


20.6 


19.6 


19.0 


19.3 


Business and 






















management 


2.8 


3.t 


3.0 


3.4 


3.6 


3.4 


3.2 


3.4 


3.2 


3.0 


Other technical/ 






















professional 


6.7 


6.1 


7.0 


6.7 


7.1 


7.2 


6.9 


8.1 


8.3 


8.2 


Index of dissimilarity^ 


28.0 


27.0 


24.4 


25.6 


247 


236 


23.4 


23.3 


23.0 


234 
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Table 27-4 Percentage dislribution of doctor's degrees, by field of study and sex: 
Academic years ending 1971-1990 - Continued 



Field of studv 


1981 


1982 


1983 


1984 


1985 


1986 


1987 


1988 


1989 


1990' 


Women 






















Number 


10.247 


10.483 


10.873 


11,145 


1 1 .243 


11,834 


12,021 


12,247 


13,072 


13.867 


Tntal Der<^ent 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


1000 


100.0 


1000 


100.0 


100.0 


1000 


100.0 


f^umanltles 


15.8 


15.7 


14.8 


14.6 


14.1 


14.2 


138 


13.0 


12.8 


13.1 


Social and behavioral 
















20.9 


21.0 


21.1 


sciences 


on *7 
ZU. » 


1 o o 
1 y.y 


9 1 O 
Z 1 .V 


91 n 


20.8 


21.8 


21.3 


Natural sciences 


15.0 


15.6 


15.2 


15.0 


ICO 


1 f; A 
lo.O 


lO.O 


17.0 


17.0 


175 


Life sciences 


IL 0 


in A 


9.9 


95 


10.0 


9.5 


10.0 


10.4 


9.8 


10.4 


Physical sciences 


3.7 


4.3 


4 2 


A A 

4.4 




^ n 


iJ.O 


b.6 


5.9 


5.8 


Mathemntic^ 


1.1 


0.9 


1.1 


1.1 


1.0 


1.0 


1.0 


1.0 


1.3 


12 


Computer sciences ond 
















2.8 


3.7 


3.G 


engineering 


1.3 


1.5 


1.5 


1.7 


2.1 


2.3 


2.6 


Computer and 














n A 


0.4 


0.7 


0.6 


Information sciences 


0.2 


0.2 


U.o 


n 9 


n 9 
u.z 


n A 


Engineering 


1.0 
47.2 


13 
47.3 


1 1 

46.8 


1.5 
47.7 


1,9 
472 


1.9 
46.1 


2.2 
46.C 


2 4 
44.5 
29.4 


3.1 
45.3 
29.9 


3.1 
43.8 


Education 




35.6 


34.8 


33.8 


33.2 


32.1 


31.5 


28.8 


Dusiness ana 
















2.1 


2.4 


2.0 


mar*- *yernenT 


1.2 


1.4 


1.3 


18 


1.3 


1.8 


2.2 


















1.3.0 


13.0 


13.0 


professional 


9.5 


10.3 


10.7 


12.0 


12.7 


12,3 


12.3 


Men 






















Ml 'i*nbftr 


22.711 


22,224 


21.902 


22,064 


21,700 


21.819 


22,099 


22,592 


22,648 


24.371 


Tntnl DArf^ent 


100.0 


100 J 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


1000 


100.0 


Humanities 


13.8 


U.6 


13.5 


13.5 


13.2 


13.2 


12.9 


12.3 


12.2 


12.3 


^ioclal and behavioral 
















14.2 


14.8 


14.2 


sciences 


1 7 A 


1 A 0 
1 0.V 


7 

10./ 


l^S 1 


15.8 


15.9 


15.8 


Natural sciences 


26.6 


27.3 


25.8 


26. 1 


zo.o 


9A A 

ZO.O 


9A 
ZO.O 


26.9 


26.6 


26,7 


l ife sciences 


II./ 




in 


10. 8 


10.6 


10.2 


10 1 


10.3 


9.9 


9.8 


Physical sciences 


12.2 


12.8 


12.8 


12.0 


lO. 1 


1 'I A 
1 0.0 


13.7 


13.8 


13.6 


13.8 
3.1 


Mathematics 




2.6 


2.7 


2.6 


2.7 


2.8 


2.7 


2.8 


3.1 


Computer sciences and 














17.6 


18.9 


20.3 


20.8 


engineering 


11.8 


12.3 


13.4 


13.8 


15.0 


15.9 


Computer and 














1.5 


1,7 


2.1 


2.2 


information sciences 


10 


1.0 


1.0 


1.0 


1.0 


1.4 


Engineering 
Technical/ professional 


10.8 
304 


11.2 
29.9 


12.4 
30.5 


12.8 
305 


13.9 
29 6 


14.6 
28.4 


16.1 
27 3 


17.3 
26 1 


18.2 
25.9 
12.7 


18.6 
25.4 
12.0 


Education 


18.3 


17.8 


17.2 


16.8 


15.8 


15.2 


14.1 


13.0 


Business and 
















3.8 


3.7 


3,6 


management 


3.2 


3.2 


3.1 


3.5 


3.3 


3.5 


3.8 


Other technical/ 














94 


93 


95 


99 


professional 


8.9 


9.0 


10.3 


10.2 


10.5 


9 7 


Index of dis'iimilarity 


24.1 


24.2 


24.4 


24.9 


25.5 


26.4 


26.8 


27.6 


27.5 


283 



' Preliminary. 

2The index of dissimiiarify is calculated as: 1he sum of the absolute differences between ttie proportions of women and men 
majoring in each of the fields divided by 2. It was calculated here from the 10 most detailed categories snown above, Heie, 
II represents the percentage of one sex who would have to change fields in order for it to have the identical field distribution 
of the other sex. 

MOTE; De+ail may not add to totals due to rounding. Totals for 1988-1990 include those for whom field of study is unknown. 
See Glossary for definition of technical/professional fields. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Digest cf Education Statistics 1991. tables 236 
and 237 and unpublished tabulations (based on IPEDS/HEGIS surveys of degrees conferred). 
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Table 28-1 Index of number of degrees conferred in the natural and computer sciences 
and engineering (1981=100), by degree level and field of study: Academic 
years ending 1971-1990 



Field of study 


1971 


1972 


1973 


1974 


1975 


1976 


1977 


1978 


1979 


1980 


Bachelor's degrees 






















All fields 


89.8 


94.9 


98.6 


101.1 


98.7 


99.0 


98.3 


98.5 


98.5 


99 4 


lOTQi sci©nce and engineering 


79.8 


81.0 


84.1 


86.8 


84.7 


85.4 


86 7 


89.0 


92.0 


95.7 


iNaTuroi sciencus 


104.7 


(04.5 


109.9 


1 16.5 


1 15.9 


117.2 


115.4 


111.3 


107.2 


103.7 


Life sciences 


82.7 


86,3 


97.7 


111.9 


119.7 


125.6 


124.0 


119.2 


113.0 


107.3 


Physical sciences 


89.4 


86.6 


86.4 


88.4 


86.7 


89.6 


93.9 


960 


969 


97.7 


MaTnomaTics 


223.9 


214.1 


208.2 


195.3 


164.1 


144,3 


128.1 


in.5 


106.6 


102.7 


Connputer sciences and engineering 


58.2 


60.5 


61.7 


61.1 


57.6 


57.7 


61.8 


69.7 


/ O. T 


00.0 


Computer and Information sciences 


158 


22.5 


28.5 


31,5 


33.3 


37^4 


42.4 


47.6 


57.7 


73.8 


Engineering 


66.7 


68.2 


68.4 


67.0 


62.5 


61.8 


65.7 


74.2 




01 0 


Master's degrees 






















All fields 


77.9 


85.1 


89.1 


93.7 


989 


105.4 


107.2 


105.4 


101.8 


100.8 


lOTai science ond engineering 


101 .6 


105.1 


104.4 


101.0 


98.8 


100 3 


101.2 


101.2 


97.4 


99.2 


Natural sciences 


125,0 


127.2 


126.9 


126.2 


120.6 


115.0 


116.7 


113.8 


110.8 


105.5 


Life sciences 


95.8 


102.1 


104.8 


109.6 


109.6 


110.1 


1 19.0 


113.9 


114.3 


108.9 


r'nysicni sciences 


120 5 


1 19.0 


1 18.4 


114.7 


109.9 


103.4 


1009 


105.2 


103.2 


98.8 


Mathematics 


202.2 


202.5 


195.9 


188.3 


168.6 


1503 


1439 


131.4 


118.3 


111.4 


Computer sciences and engineering 


86.2 


90.5 


89.5 


84.4 


84.3 


90.5 


91.0 


92.9 


88.6 


95.0 


Computer and information sciences 


37.6 


46.9 


50.1 


54.0 


54.5 


61.7 


66.3 


72.0 


72.4 


86.5 


Engineering 


98.4 


101.5 


99.5 


92.0 


9K9 


97.8 


97.2 


98.1 


92.7 


97.2 


Doctor's degrees 






















All fields 


97.4 


101.2 


105.5 


102 6 


103.4 


1034 


100.8 


97.5 


99.3 


99.0 


Total science and engineering 


125.0 


122.3 


119.2 


111.6 


108.7 


103.3 


996 


950 


97.3 


98 0 


Natural sciences 


121.7 


117.1 


114.8 


106.7 


105.2 


101.2 


99.7 


95.5 


97.2 


98.2 


Life sciences 


98.0 


98.3 


97.8 


92.5 


91.0 


91.2 


91.4 


89.0 


95.3 


97.8 


Physical sciences 


139.8 


130.6 


127.5 


115.4 


115.4 


109.2 


106.4 


99.7 


98.8 


98.3 


Mathematics 


1647 


154.9 


146.7 


141.6 


133.9 


117.6 


113.0 


110.6 


100.3 


99.5 


Computer sciences and engineering 


133.9 


136.4 


131.1 


1248 


118.1 


109.0 


v9.6 


93.7 


97.5 


97.7 


Computer and information sciences 


50.8 


663 


77.8 


78.6 


84.5 


96.b 


85.7 


778 


93 / 


95.2 


Engineering 


142.1 


1^3.3 


136.4 


129.3 


121 4 


110 2 


101.0 


95.3 


97.9 


97.9 
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Table 28«1 Index of number of degrees conferred in the natural and computer sciences 
and engineering (1981=100), by degree level and field of study: Academic 
years ending 1971-1990 — Continued 



Field of study 



1981 



1982 



1983 



1984 



1985 



1986 



1987 



1988 



1989' 



Bachelor's degrees 

All fields 

Total science and engineering 
Natural sciences 

Life sciences 

Physical sciences 

Matherriatics 
Computer sciences and engineering 

Computer and information sciences 

Engineering 



Master's degrees 



Ail fields 



Total science and engineering 
Natural sciences 

Life sciences 

Physical sciences 

Mathematics 
Computer sciences and engineering 

Computer and Information sciences 

Engineering 



Doctor's degrees 



All fields 



Total science and eng., leering 
Natural sciences 

Life sciences 

Physical sciences 

Mathemo*ics 
Computer sciences and engineering 

Computer and information sciences 

Engineering 



100.0 

1000 
100.0 
1000 
100.0 
100.0 
1000 
100.0 
1000 



100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
1000 
100.0 
100.0 
1000 
100.0 



1000 

1000 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
1000 
1000 
100.0 



101.9 

105.5 
98.8 
96.4 
100.4 
104.7 
111.3 
134.0 
106.7 



99.9 

106.4 
102.1 
98.3 
104.4 
106.2 
109.3 
117.0 
107.4 



99.2 

101.9 
101.6 
100.7 
104.6 

93.5 
102.6 

99.6 
102.9 



103.7 

112.6 
96.9 
92.5 
97.7 
112.4 
126.3 
162.1 
119.0 



98.0 

110 8 

100.0 
95.3 
100 1 
110.5 
117.9 
126.1 
115.8 



99.4 

100.0 
963 
89.9 
104.1 
95.9 
110.0 
104.0 
110.5 



1042 

120 1 
96.5 
69.4 
98.e 
119.3 
140.5 
212.8 
125.9 



96.1 

116.7 
992 
90.4 
105.5 
106.8 
128.3 
146.8 
123.7 



100.8 

102.6 
98.0 
92.4 

1053 
95 5 

114.9 
99.6 

116.4 



104.7 

126.1 
98.8 
89.0 
99 ■ 
136.7 
149.8 
257.1 
128.1 



968 

122.0 
99.3 
84.6 
1097 
112.3 
136.9 
168.3 
129.0 



100.0 

105.9 
99.3 
92.3 

108.3 
96.0 

123.6 
98.4 

126.1 



105.6 

127.3 
97.8 
89.1 
90.7 
147.2 
153.0 
277.0 
127.9 



97.6 

126.0 
101.8 
83.9 

in. 7 

123.1 
142.1 
191.3 
129.6 



102.1 

1097 
100.8 
90.3 
113.1 
101.9 
133.5 
136.5 
133.2 



106.0 

123.1 
95.3 
88.2 
83.4 
148.8 
147.3 
262.3 
124 1 



97.9 

129.8 
100.7 
82.9 
107.0 
129.4 
149.0 
201.3 
135.8 



103.5 

115.5 
103 1 

92.1 
116.9 

99.6 
149.1 
148.4 
149.2 



106.2 

115.1 
90.0 
85.1 
74.2 
1434 
136.9 
228.5 
118.4 



101.0 

133.8 
100.7 
79 8 
108.4 
133.3 
155.7 
21/3 
140.2 



105.7 

122.8 
10/.5 
968 
121.1 
103.3 
164.2 
169.8 
163.6 



1069 

109.4 
87.5 
83.4 
71.8 
137.4 
128.4 
201.4 
1 13.6 



105.0 

138.4 
102.2 
83.0 
106.3 
134.3 
162.4 
223.2 
147.1 



108.4 

128.1 
106.7 
94,7 
1228 
IIQ.O 
180.4 
218.7 
176.6 



1990^ 



112.2 

105.4 
86.8 
86.0 
67.3 
131.8 
121.6 
181.4 
109.5 



109.5 

139.5 
101.1 
81.3 
103.1 
1432 
164.8 
228.6 
148.7 



116.0 

139.6 
117.7 
103.4 
132.7 
125.7 
198.6 
247.2 
193.9 



^Revised fronn previously published figures. 
^Prelinninary, 

NOTE- The engineer j category includes degrees conferred ir^ engineering technologies. At the bachelor;s degr^ .evel. 28^6 
percent o^ in the engineering category for 1989 were 'n engineeiing technologies. Were engineering technologies ex- 

Sld from^^^^ the index of bachelor's degrees conferred for 1985 would have been 121.9 (corr^pared 

to 128.1) and for 1989 would have been 104.8 (connpared to 1 13.7). 

SOURCE- U S Departrr^ent of Education. National Center for Educallon Statistics. Digest of Education Statistics 1991 tables 235. 
236 and 237 and unpublished data (based on IPEDS/HEGIS surveys of degrees conferred). 
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Table 28-2 Percentage of degrees conferred in the natural and computer sciences and 
engineering, by degree level and field of study: Academic years ending 
1971-1990 



Fie!d of study 



Bachelor's degrees 



Total 



Natural sciences 

Life sciences 

Ptiysical sciences 

Mattiematics 
Computer sciences and engineering 

Computer and Information sciences 

Engineering 



Master's degrees 



Total 



Natural sciences 

Life sciences 

Phiysical sciences 

Mathematics 
Computer sciences and engineering 

Computer and information sciences 

Engineering 



Doctor's degrees 



Total 



Natural sciences 

Life sciences 

Phiysical sciences 

Mothiematics 
Computer sciences and engineering 

Computer and information sciences 

Engineering 



971 


1972 


1973 


1974 


1975 


1976 


1977 


1978 


1979 


1980 


16.0 


15.4 


15.3 


15.5 


154 


15.5 


15.9 


16.3 


16.8 


17.3 


9.8 


9.2 


9.3 


96 


9.8 


9.9 


9.8 


9.5 


9.1 


8.7 


4.3 


4.2 


4.6 


5.1 


56 


59 


5.8 


5.6 


5.3 


50 


2.5 


2.3 


2.2 


2,2 


2.3 


2.3 


2.4 


25 


2.5 


2.5 


3r 


2.7 


2.5 


2.3 


2.0 


1.7 


1.5 


1.4 


1.3 


1.2 




6.1 


6.0 


5.8 


5.6 


56 


6.1 


6.8 


7.7 


8.6 


Qj 


n/i 


0.5 


0.5 


0.5 


0.6 


0.7 


0.8 


0.9 


1.2 


6.0 


b.a 


5.6 


5.3 


5.1 


5.0 


5.4 


6.0 


6.8 


7.4 


15.3 


14.5 


13.8 


12.7 


11.7 


11.2 


11.1 


11.3 


11.2 


11.6 



7.5 
2.5 
2.8 
2.3 
7,8 
0.7 
7.1 



7.0 
2.4 
2.5 
2 1 
5 
0.8 
6.7 



6.7 
2.4 
2.4 
1,9 
7.1 
0,8 
6,3 



6.3 
2.4 
22 
1.7 
6.4 
0.8 
5.6 



5.7 
2.2 
2,0 
1.5 
6.0 
0.8 
5.2 



5.1 
2.1 
1.8 
1.2 
6.1 
08 
5.2 



5.1 
2,2 
1.7 
1.2 
6.0 
0.9 
5.1 



5.1 
22 
1,8 
1.1 
6.2 
1.0 
5.3 



5.1 
2.3 
1,8 
10 
6.2 
1.0 
5.1 



4,9 
2,2 
1.8 
1.0 
6 7 
1.2 
5.4 



405 


38.1 


35.6 


34,3 


33.2 


31.5 


31.2 


30.8 


30,9 


31.3 


28 8 


26.6 


250 


23.9 


23.4 


22.5 


22.8 


226 


22.5 


22,8 


11.4 


10.9 


10.5 


10.2 


99 


10.0 


10.2 


10.3 


10.8 


11.1 


13.7 


12.3 


11,5 


10.7 


10.6 


10,1 


10.1 


98 


9.5 


9.5 


3.7 


3.4 


3.1 


3.0 


2.9 


2.5 


2,5 


2.5 


22 


2,2 


11,7 


11.5 


10.6 


10.4 


9,7 


9.0 


8.4 


8.2 


8,4 


8.4 


04 


0.5 


0.6 


0.6 


0 6 


0.7 


0.6 


0.6 


0.7 


0.7 


11.3 


n.o 


10.0 


98 


9] 


8.3 


7.8 


7.6 


7 7 


7 7 
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Table 28-2 Percentage of degrees conferred in the natural and computer sciences and 
engineering, by degree level and field of study: Academic years ending 
1971-1990 — Continued 



Field of study 



1981 1982 1983 1984 1985 1986 1987 1988 1989 ' 1990^ 



Bachelor's degrees 



Total 



Natural sciences 

Life sciences 

Physical sciences 

Mathematics 
Computer sciences and engineering 

Computer and information sciences 

Engineering 

Master's degrees 



18.0 


18.6 


19.6 


20.7 


21.7 


21.7 


20.9 


19.5 


18.1 


16.9 


8.4 


8.1 


7.8 


7,8 


79 


7.8 


7.5 


7.1 


6.7 


65 


4.6 


4.4 


4.1 


4.0 


3.9 


3.9 


3.8 


3.7 


3.5 


3.5 


2.6 


2.5 


2.4 


2.4 


2.4 


22 


2.0 


1.8 


1.7 


1.5 


1.2 


1.2 


1.3 


1.4 


1.5 


1.7 


1,7 


1.6 


15 


1.4 


9.6 


10.5 


11.7 


13.0 


13.8 


14.0 


13.4 


12.4 


11.4 


10.4 


1.6 


2.1 


2.5 


3.3 


4.0 


4.2 


4.0 


3.5 


3.0 


2.6 
7.8 


8.0 


8.4 


9.2 


9.7 


9.8 


9.7 


9.4 


8.9 


8.4 


11.8 


12.5 


13.3 


14.3 


14.8 


15.2 


156 


15.6 


15.5 


15.0 



Total 

Natural sciences 4 7 4.8 4.8 4.8 4.8 4.9 4.8 4.7 4 5 4.3 

Life sciences 2.0 2.0 2.0 1.9 1.8 1.7 1.7 .6 .6 .5 

Pt^vsical sciences 18 19 18 2.0 2.0 2.0 2.0 .9 .8 .7 

Mathematics 0.9 0.9 1.0 10 10 11 1 11 11 1-1 



Computer sciences and engineering 7.1 7.7 8.5 9.4 10.0 10.3 10.8 10 9 10.9 10.7 

Computer and information sciences 1.4 1.7 1.8 2.2 2.5 2.8 2.9 3.1 3.0 3.0 

Engineering 5.6 6.1 6.7 7.3 7.5 7.5 7.8 7.8 7.9 7.7 



Doctor's degrees 



Total 



Natural sciences 

Life sciences 

Physical sciences 

Mathematics 
Computer sciences and engineering 

Computer and information sciences 

Engineering 



31.6 


32.4 


31.7 


32.1 


33.4 


33.9 


35.2 


36.7 


37.3 


38.0 


23.0 


23.6 


22.3 


22.4 


22.9 


22.7 


22.9 


23.4 


23.1 


23.3 


11.3 


11.4 


10.2 


10.3 


10.4 


10.0 


10.0 


10.3 


9.9 


10.1 


9.5 


10.0 


10.0 


10.0 


10.3 


10.6 


10.8 


10.9 


10.8 


10.9 


2.2 


2.1 


2.1 


2.1 


2.1 


2.2 


2.1 


2.2 


2.4 


2.4 


8.5 


8.8 


9.4 


9.7 


10.6 


11.2 


12.3 


13.3 




14.6 


0.8 


0.8 


0.8 


0.8 


0.8 


1.0 


1.1 


1.2 


1,5 


1.6 


7.8 


8.1 


8.6 


90 


9.8 


10.1 


11.2 


12.0 




13.0 



'Revised from previously publlstied figures, 
%eiiminary. 

NOTE- The engineering cotegory includes degrees conferred in engineering tectinologies. At ttie boctielor's degree level. 28.6 
percent of degrees in ttie engineering cotegory for 1989 were in engineering technologies, Were engineering technologies ex- 
cluded from the percentoge of degrees conferred in engineering for 1985 would hove been 7,9 (compered to 9,8) end for 
1989 would hove been 6 -j (compered to 8.4), 

SOURCE: U.S. Deportment of Education, Notional Center for Education Statistics. D/gesf of Education Statistics 1991. tables 235, 
236, and 237 and unpublished data (based on IPEDS/HEGIS surveys of degrees conferred). 
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Table 28-3 Number of degrees conferred in the natural and computer sciences and 
engineering, by degree level and field of study: Academic years ending 
1971-1990 



Field of study 


1971 


1972 


1973 


1974 


1975 


1976 


1977 


1978 


19/9 


1980 


Bachelor's degrees 






















All fields 


839.730 


887,273 


922 ,00.^ 


945.776 


922,933 


925,746 


919.549 


921,204 


921,390 


929.417 


Total science and engineering 


134,390 


135 3 , 7 


141 ,565 


146,195 


142,585 




1 '40.VOO 


1/10 019 

1 *4t,t 1 1 


1 t\A Qi^l 

1 vX4,yoo 


1 A 1 0/S 
1 0 1 0 


Natural sciences 


8 1 ,956 


81 .751 




01 IS'^ 


on 7nn 


01 79/1 


on 90ft 


fi7 ns7 


oO,oDy 


0 1 , ICJO 


Life sciences 


36,743 


37 293 




zifi '^zin 


SI 7zll 


97S 


6nR 
00 .ouo 






40.0/U 


Physical sciences 


2 1 ,4 1 2 




9n 606 


91 17R 


90 7 7R 


91 /16S 


99 AQ7 


99 Ofl/\ 


Tj on 7 


01 /iin 
/o.^ lU 


Mathen'iatics 


24,801 


23.713 


23,067 


91 


1A 1R1 


1 S 0ft4 


1/1 106 


19 SAO 


1 1 ,oUO 


1 1 .0/0 


Computer sciences and engineering 


52!434 


54.566 


55!569 


55,042 


51,885 


51.983 


55.690 


62,855 


71.094 


80.047 


Computer and information sciences 


2,388 


3.402 


4,304 


4,756 


5,033 


5,652 


6.407 


7.201 


8,719 


11.154 


Engineering 


50,046 


51.164 


51,265 


50.286 


46.852 


46,331 


49.283 


55.654 


62.375 


68.893 


Master's degrees 






















All fields 


230,509 


251.633 


263,371 


277,033 


292,450 


311,771 


317.164 


311.620 


301.079 


298.081 


Total science and engineering 


35.317 


0\Jt\JC.O 


OU,tOU 


'v^ in? 


01,00 1 


0*4 ,OCnJ 


00. 1 00 


00. 1 /o 


00. oOo 


T/l AlO 


Natural sr'enres 


1 7 9A/S 


17 


1 7 


1 7 AA9< 


16 6ftzl 


1 S OOR 


lA i/in 
10. I^IU 


1 Pi 7/in 


1 0 0 lo 


1 A Finn 


Life srienre^i 


5,728 


h ini 

U . 1 U 1 




6 SS9 


6 S*^*) 

U,«JOU 


A SA9 


7 1 \A 


o.ouo 


A 1 
0,00 1 


O.OlU 


PhySK.ivjl sciences 


u,ou/ 


<S 9R7 


6 9S7 


A nA9 


0,0u' 


OAOO 


0.00 1 


f\ t^l 
0,00 1 


0,«40 1 


com 


Mothematics 


5,191 


5.198 




M ,00*4 


d '^97 


0.00/ 


60S 

o.ovo 


0,0/0 


o,UoO 


0 flAH 


Computer sciences and engineering 


18!031 


18.937 


18.732 


17.655 


17,647 


18,945 


19,043 


19,436 


18.550 


19,890 


Computer and information sciences 


1,588 


1.977 


2,113 


2,276 


2,299 


2,603 


2,798 


3,038 


3,055 


3,647 


Engineering 


16.443 


16,960 


16,619 


15.379 


15,348 


16.342 


16.245 


16.398 


15.495 


16.243 


Doctor's degrees 






















All fields 


32.107 


33.363 


34,777 


33,816 


34,083 


34,064 


33,232 


32,131 


32,730 


32,615 


Total science and engineering 


13,000 


12.722 


12,398 


1 i.606 


11,306 


10.744 


10.363 


9,883 


10,116 


10,196 


Natural sciences 


9,234 


8.884 


8,710 


8,096 


7,985 


7.679 


7.561 


7,247 


7,374 


7,449 


Life sciences 


3,645 


3,653 


3,636 


3,439 


3,384 


3,392 


3.397 


3,309 


3.542 


3.636 


Physical sciences 


4,390 


4,103 


4,006 


3,626 


3.626 


3.431 


3.341 


3,133 


3.102 


3,089 


Mathematics 


1,199 


1,128 


1,068 


1.031 


975 


856 


823 


805 


730 


724 


Computer sciences and engineering 


3.766 


3.838 


3,688 


3,510 


3,321 


3.065 


2.802 


2,636 


2.742 


2.74/ 


Computer and information sciences 


128 


167 


196 


198 


213 


244 


216 


196 


236 


240 


Engineering 


3.638 


3,671 


3,492 


3,312 


3,108 


2.821 


2,586 


2,440 


2.506 


2.507 
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Table 28-3 Number of degrees conferred in the natural and computer sciences and 
engineering, by degree level and field of study: Academic years ending 
1971-1990 — Continued 



Field of study 



1981 



1982 



1983 



1984 



1985 



1986 



1987 



1988 



1989' 



1990' 



Bachelor's degrees 

All fields 

Total science and engineering 
Natural sciences 

Life sciences 

Physical sciences 

Mathematics 
Computer sciences and engineering 

Computer and information sciences 

Engineering 



Master's degrees 



All fields 



Total science and engineering 
Natural sciences 

Life sciences 

Physical sciences 

Mathematics 
Computer sciences and engineering 

Computer and information sciences 

Engineering 



Doctor's degrees 



All fields 



935,140 


952,998 


969,510 


974,309 


979.477 


987.823 


991,339 


993.362 


168.367 


177.562 


189.620 


202.138 


212.306 


214,403 


207.315 


193,764 


78,246 


77.290 


75.840 


75,522 


77.323 


76.561 


74.577 


70,425 


43.216 


41.639 


39.982 


38.640 


38.445 


38.524 


38.114 


36.761 


23.952 


24,052 


23.405 


23.671 


23,732 


21.731 


19.974 


17.776 


11,078 


11.599 


12.453 


13.211 


15.146 


16.306 


16.489 


15.888 


90,121 


100,272 


113.780 


126.616 


134,983 


137.842 


132.738 


123.339 


15,121 


20,267 


24,510 


32.172 


38,878 


41.889 




34.548 


75.000 


80.005 


89.270 


94.444 


96.105 


95.953 


93.074 


88.791 


295.739 


295.546 


289,921 


284,263 


286.251 


288.667 


289.657 


298.733 



1.018,755 1.049.657 



34.766 

13.829 
5.978 
5.284 
2.567 

20.927 
4.218 

16.709 



36.989 

14.116 
5.874 
5.514 
2.727 

22,874 
4,935 

17,939 



38.494 

13,823 
5,696 
5.290 
2.837 

24.671 
5.321 

19,350 



40.574 

13.723 
5 406 
5.576 
2.741 

26.851 
6,190 

20,661 



42.395 

13.737 
5.059 
5.796 
2,882 

28.658 
7.101 

21,567 



43.805 

14,074 
5.013 
5,902 
3.159 

29.731 
8.070 

21.661 



45,111 

13.927 
4.954 
5,652 
3.321 

31 184 
8,491 

22.693 



46.511 

13.919 
4.769 
5.727 
3,423 

32,592 
9.166 

23.426 



184,142 
68.463 
36,059 
17.186 
15.218 

115.679 
30.454 
85.225 



310.621 

48,117 

14.131 
4.961 
5.723 
3.447 

33.986 
9.414 

24.572 



177.442 
67.898 
37.170 
16,131 
14.597 

109.544 
27.434 
82.110 



323.844 

48,476 

13.985 
4.861 
5,447 
3.677 

34.491 
9.643 

24.848 



32.958 


32.707 


32.776 


33,209 


32.943 


33,653 


34,120 


34.839 


35,720 


38.238 


10.400 


10,597 


10.401 


10,670 


11.012 


1 1 .405 


12.014 


12,773 


13.318 


14.515 


7.587 


7,710 


7.308 


7,438 


7,634 


7.651 


7.820 


8.154 


8,244 


8.927 


3,718 


3.743 


3,341 


3,437 


3,432 


3,358 


3.423 


3.598 


3.620 


3.844 


3.14) 


3.286 


3.269 


3.306 


3.403 


3,551 


3.672 


3.804 


3.858 


4,168 


728 


681 


698 


696 


699 


742 


725 


752 


866 


915 


2.813 


2.88? 


3,093 


3.232 


3,478 


3.754 


4.194 


4.619 


5.074 


5.588 


252 


251 


262 


251 


248 


344 


374 


428 


651 


623 


2.661 


2.636 


2.831 


2.981 


3,230 


3.410 


3.820 


4.191 


4.523 


4.965 



Total science and engineering 
Natural sciences 

life sciences. 

Physical sciences 

Mathematics 
Computer sciences ar^d engineering 

Computer and information sciences 

Engineering 

^ Revised from previously published figures. 
^Preliminary. 

NOTt- The engineering category includes degrees conferred in engineering technologies. In 1981. 11.713 bachelor's degrees 
were awarded in engineering technologies (or 18.5 percent of bachelor's degrees in the engineering category); in 1985. 18.951 
(or 24.6 percent) were, and in 1989, 18.977 (or 28.6 percent) were. 

SOURCE U S Department of Education. National Center for Education Statistics. Digest of Education Statistics 1991 tables 
235. 236. and 237 and unpublished data (based on IPEDS/HEGIS suh/eys of degrees conferred). 
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Table 29-1 Rates of labor force participation, employment, and unemployment of 



Year 



1960 
1961 
1962 
1963 
1964 
1965 
1966 
1967 
1968 
1969 
1970 
1971 
1972 
1973 
1974 
1975 
1976 
1977 
1978 
1979 
1980 
1981 
1982 
1983 
1984 
1985 
1986 
1987 
1988 
1989 
1990 





BOTn S9X9S 






Mole 






Female 




Labor 


Employ- 


Unemolov- 


i nhnr 


Fmnlnv- 




L.ODOr 


employ- 


Unemploy- 


force 


ment 


ment 


force 


ment 


ment 


f orpo 
1 (.If 


rnont 


ment 


76.7 


65.0 


15.2 


88.5 


753 


14.9 


69.5 


58.8 


15.3 


79.7 


65.4 


17.9 


86.1 


70.1 


18.5 


75.8 


62.5 


17.6 


79.5 


68.3 


14.1 


90.8 


77.8 


14.3 


71.4 


61.5 


13.8 


78.9 


64.7 


18.0 


89.7 


72.6 


19.1 


71.8 


59.5 


17.1 


77.9 


63.4 


18.7 


90.9 


79.2 


12.9 


69.8 


53.5 


23.4 


82.1 


71.9 


12.4 


91.0 


84.3 


7.4 


75.8 


63.2 


16.6 


75.7 


64.9 


14.2 


87.3 


79.7 


8.7 


68.4 


55.8 


18.5 


787 


65.9 


16.2 


86.6 


78.3 


9.5 


73.5 


57.7 


21.4 


77.8 


67.3 


13.5 


88.1 


79.1 


10.2 


71.6 


60.2 


16.0 


79.1 


70.1 


n.4 


90.0 


83.1 


7.6 


71.6 


61.1 


14.7 


77.2 


63.2 


18.1 


87.4 


76.1 


12.9 


68.8 


52.6 


23.6 


78.7 


651 


17.2 


90.0 


77.5 


13.9 


69.9 


55.6 


20.5 


82.2 


70.1 


14.7 


91.2 


80.1 


12.2 


74.9 


62.1 


17.1 


80.6 


70.7 


12.3 


90.4 


81.8 


9.5 


72.9 


61.9 


15.1 


83.3 


69.1 


17.0 


89.8 


76.0 


154 


77.5 


63.1 


18.6 


81.3 


65.1 


19.9 


91.5 


74.1 


19.1 


72.6 


57.5 


20.8 


84.0 


68.9 


18.1 


91.3 


75.9 


16.8 


76.a 


61.7 


19.6 


85.3 


71.9 


15.7 


90.8 


77.7 


14.4 


80.9 


67.1 


17.0 


86.2 


74.0 


14.1 


91.7 


81.4 


11.2 


81.3 


67.5 


17.0 


86.8 


72.4 


16.5 


92.0 


79.1 


14.0 


82.3 


66.7 


18.9 


85.0 


68.9 


19 0 


89.7 


72.6 


19.1 


80.9 


658 


18.6 


83.9 


65.9 


21.4 


86 9 


70.0 


19.5 


81.0 


62.1 


23.4 


82.0 


60.4 


26.3 


85.8 


64.9 


24.4 


78.2 


56.0 


28.5 


84.5 


62.9 


25.5 


88.8 


66.1 


25.6 


80.5 


60.0 


25.4 


83.0 


64.0 


22.9 


89.7 


69.0 


23.0 


77.1 


59.6 


22.7 


82.3 


62.0 


24.6 


86.1 


65.0 


24.5 


78.8 


59.3 


24.7 


81.4 


65.2 


19.9 


86.2 


69.5 


19.4 


77.3 


61.6 


20.3 


83.8 


68.9 


17.8 


89.1 


76.9 


13.7 


79.1 


61.8 


21.9 


84.7 


71.9 


15.1 


88.5 


74.1 


16.2 


80.4 


69.4 


13.7 


84.4 


71.9 


14.7 


89.3 


77.8 


12.9 


79.1 


65.7 


16.9 


83.4 


67.5 


19.0 


89.5 


74.1 


17.2 


76.7 


60.3 


21.4 



NOTE: The labor force participation rate is the percentage of the population either employed or unemployed. Those not in the 
labor force are neither employed nor looking for work. The employment rate Is the percentage of the population employed. 
The unemployment rate Is the percentage of the labor force unemployed. The unemployed are those without a job and looking 
for work. See supplemental note to indicator 29 for a comparison of these labor force statistics. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Labor. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Labor Force Statistics Derived from ttie Current Popuiation Survey: 
1940-1986, and unpublished tabulations from the October Current Population Survey. 
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Table 29-2 Rates of labor force participation, employment, and unemployment of 
recent high school dropouts, by sex: 1960-1990 



Year 



1960 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 

1966 

1967 

1968 

1969 

1970 

1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

1977 

1978 

1979 

1980 

1981 

1982 

1983 

1984 

1985 

1986 

1987 

1988 

1989 

1990 



Both sexes 



Labor 
force 



62.2 

67.5 

56.5 

65.9 

55.3 

61.0 

62.3 

63.7 

63.9 

61.3 

60.0 

63.6 

62.7 

66.2 

67.0 

62.7 

62.9 

68.5 

68.7 

65.9 

63.9 

63.5 

63.0 

63.1 

64.4 

67.5 

63.9 

66.3 

59.2 

65.5 

68.9 



Employ- 
ment 



50.9 

49.4 

40.4 

45.1 

41.6 

47.9 

51.4 

50.3 

50.0 

51.0 

44.7 

46.8 

46.0 

51.5 

48.1 

41.4 

43.5 

50.2 

49.7 

48.8 

43.7 

40.5 

36.8 

43.2 

429 

43.5 

46.1 

41.2 

43.5 

47.1 

46.7 



Unemploy- 
ment 



18.2 

26.8 

28,6 

31.7 

24.8 

21.4 

17.4 

21.0 

21.8 

16.8 

25.5 

26.4 

26.5 

22.2 

28.3 

34.0 

30.8 

26.7 

27.6 

26.0 

31.5 

36.2 

41.6 

31.6 

33.3 

35.6 

27.9 

37.8 

26.6 

28.1 

32.3 





Male 






Female 




Labor 


Employ- 


Unemploy- 


Labor 


employ- 




force 


ment 


ment 


lUl V«/t3 


mpnt 

1 1 IsJi 1 1 


ment 


76.4 


61.8 


19.0 


49.2 


4U.0 


1 7 n 
! / .u 


83.8 


60.3 


28.0 


50.9 


00.3 


o yi 7 


84.9 


61.9 


27.1 


34.0 


23.3 


0 I .0 


83.3 


64.4 


22.7 


49.6 


27. U 




76.6 


63.0 


17.7 


37.8 


24.0 


00. u 


82.8 


66.8 


19.4 


36.4 


26.8 




80.3 


69.4 


13.6 


44.4 


66.0 




80.3 


65.0 


19.1 


45.6 


34.4 




80.3 


65.5 


18.5 


47.0 




07 7 


81.8 


69.8 


14.7 


39.4 


>0.9 


I \ A 


78.9 


56.5 


28.4 


39.5 


31.V 


! V.o 


80.8 


59.3 


26.6 


42.9 


31 ./ 


OA O 

2.0.1 


82.3 


63.2 


23.2 


42.3 


28.0 


10 7 

61.1 


81.1 


61.5 


24.2 


47.4 


38.7 


! 0.0 


82.4 


62.2 


24.6 


48.8 


31.2 


QA 1 

oo. 1 


82.4 


54.1 


34.3 


43.4 


29.0 


11 1 

66.6 


77.6 


55.7 


28.2 


44.1 


no r\ 

28. U 


1A A 

oo.o 


81.0 


60.9 


24.8 


54.0 


38.0 


on c 

2v.o 


80.2 


61.0 


24.0 


53.1 


34.7 


1 >f A 

o4.0 


79.0 


64.0 


19.0 


53.4 


34. U 


1A A 


72.9 


50.7 


30.4 




'\A 7 




74.1 


52.6 


29.0 


52.6 


28.0 


46.7 


76.6 


43.4 


43.4 


47.6 


29.4 


38.3 


75.4 


50.8 


32.7 


48,1 


34.0 


29.5 


77.7 


51.7 


33.5 


49.1 


32.9 


33,1 


81.3 


50.8 


37.5 


52.2 


35.4 


32.2 


72.0 


56.0 


22.2 


54.6 


34.7 


36,4 


73.7 


45.6 


38.1 


57.5 


36.0 


37,4 


74.6 


53.4 


28,4 


40.0 


31.0 


22,4 


74.5 


52.3 


29.8 


54.7 


40.9 


25,2 


80.5 


51.2 


36,4 


56.3 


41.6 


26,2 



NOTE: See note to table 29-1, See supplemental note to indicator 29 ior a comparison of labor force statistics, 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Labor Force Statistics Derived from the Current Population Survey: 

1940-1986, and unpublished tabulations from the October Current Population Survey. 
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Table 29-3 Rates of labor force participation, employment, and unemployment of 
recent high school graduates, by race/ethnicity: 1973-1990 



Year 




White 







Black 






Hispanic 




Labor 
force 


Employ- 
ment 


Unemploy- 
ment 


Labor 
force 


Employ- 
ment 




Unemploy- 
ment 


Labor 
force 


Employ- 
ment 


Unemploy- 
ment 


1973 


83.2 


74.9 


10.0 


69.9 


49.8 


28.8 


(■) 


(•) 


(•) 


1974 


84.8 


72.9 


14.1 


75.0 


45.9 


38.8 


(•) 


(■) 


(•) 


1975 


82.4 


68.9 


16.4 


69.3 


36.9 


46.7 


(•) 


(•) 


(•) 


1976 


86.4 


73.2 


15.3 


72.7 


38.5 


47.0 


(•) 


(■) 


(•) 


1977 


87.3 


76.1 


12.8 


74.4 


43.3 


41.8 


81.6 


65.8 


(•) 


1978 


88.0 


79.1 


10.2 


75.7 


45.9 


39.3 


83.3 


69.2 


(•) 


1979 


88.9 


76.4 


14.0 


71.8 


44.1 


38.5 


82.4 


69.4 


(•) 


1980 


87.6 


74.6 


14.8 


72.0 


35.0 


51.4 


(■) 


(■) 


(•) 


1981 


87.4 


73.0 


16.4 


69.0 


31.6 


54.3 


(•) 


(•) 


(•) 


1982 


85.5 


68.5 


19.9 


69.4 


29.4 


57.6 


75.5 


43.9 


(•) 


1983 


85.9 


69.8 


18.8 


75.9 


34.9 


54.1 


(•) 


(■) 


(•) 


1984 


86.2 


70.7 


18.0 


73.2 


44.8 


38.7 


78.8 


49.0 


37.8 


1985 


85.0 


71.0 


16.5 


76.6 


34.4 


55.1 


(■) 


(■) 


(•) 


1986 


85.3 


71.5 


16.2 


67.4 


41.0 


39.1 


81 9 


64.9 


20.8 


1987 


87.8 


75.3 


14.3 


73.8 


46.9 


36.4 


69.2 


53.8 


22.2 


1988 


88.1 


78.2 


11.3 


73.5 


55.5 


24.5 


81.8 


57.1 


(•) 


1989 


88.3 


77.6 


12.1 


71.0 


53.5 


24 5 


74.7 


49.3 


(•) 


1990 


88.2 


75.1 


14.8 


69.9 


44.9 


35.8 


(■) 


(•) 


(•) 



• Too few sample observations for a reliable estimate. 

NOTE: See note to table 29- 1 . See supplemental loie to Indicator 29 for a comparison of labor force statistics. 
SOURCE: U.S. Deportment of Commerce. Bureau of the Census, October Current Population Survey. 



Table 29-4 Rates of labor force participation^ employment, and unemployment of 
recent high school dropouts, by race/ethnicity: 1973-1990 



Year 




White 






Black 






Hispanic 




Labor 
force 


Employ- 
ment 


Unemploy- 
ment 


Labor 
force 


Employ- 
ment 


Unemploy- 
ment 


Labor 
force 


Employ- 
ment 


Unemploy- 
ment 


1973 


71.0 


55.1 


22.4 


59.4 


43.9 


26 1 


(■) 


(*) 




1974 


73.8 


53.9 


27.0 


58.1 


35.9 


38.1 


(•) 


(■) 




1975 


65.4 


46.2 


29.3 


56.1 


22.0 


(•) 


59.U 


46.8 




1976 


68.9 


49.7 


27.9 


44.8 


20.8 


(■) 


(■) 


(•) 




1977 


74.8 


56.6 


24.3 


58.6 


34.5 


41.2 


(•) 


(•) 




1978 


75.2 


54.2 


27.9 


59.5 


41.1 


30.9 


70.7 


50.7 




1979 


70.5 


54.2 


23.0 


51.7 


27.6 


46.7 


(•) 


(*) 




1980 


69.8 


51.2 


26.7 


51.5 


20.8 




663 


47.7 




1981 


71.2 


51.2 


28.0 


46.8 


115 


(■) 


76.8 


50.0 




1982 


69.5 


44.5 


36.0 


58.2 


16.4 


(■) 


(■) 


(*) 




1983 


65.4 


49.4 


24.4 


59.8 


26.5 


(•) 


(•) 


(•) 




1984 


71.9 


51.3 


28.6 


55.4 


23.8 


(■) 


53.6 


35.7 




1985 


74.4 


50.0 


32.8 


53.7 


29.3 


(•) 


68.8 


37,6 




1986 


69.6 


50.5 


27.4 


60.5 


31,6 


(•) 


60.8 


46.4 


23,7 


1987 


69.9 


4P.1 


31.1 


61.3 


26.1 


(•) 


(■) 


(■) 




1988 


65.1 


47.6 


27.0 


35.7 


17.3 


(■) 


64.4 


55,4 




1989 


74.4 


57.6 


22.6 


51.8 


26.3 


(•) 


(•) 


(■) 




1990 


74.8 


56.2 


24.9 


65.9 


305 


(■) 


(•) 


(•) 





* Too few sample observations for a reliable estimate. 

NOTE: See note to table 29-1. See supplemental note to Indicotor '^Pfor a comparison of labor force statistics. 
SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce. Bureau of the Census. October Current Population Survey. 
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Table 29-5 Standard errors for estimated percentages in table 29-1 



Both sexes 



Male 



Year 



1960 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 

1966 

1967 

1968 

1969 

1970 

1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

1977 

1978 

1979 

1980 

1981 

1982 

1983 

1984 

1985 

1986 

1987 

1988 

1989 

1990 



Labor 
force 


Employ- 
rnent 


unempioy- 

1 1 ItJi 11 


force 


Emolov 
ment 


2.5 


2.8 


2.4 


o\J 


A 1 


2.4 


2.8 


2.5 


0.0 


A A 


2.3 


2.7 


2.3 


Z.O 


*\ 7 
0./ 


2.3 


2.7 


2.5 


2.0 


A 1 


2.2 


2.6 


2.4 


Z.O 


o.O 


1.9 


2.2 


1.8 


1. 1 


Z.O 


2.1 


2.4 


2.0 


Z.O 


9 

o.z 


1.7 


2.0 


1.7 


1. 1 


9 7 
Z. / 


1.8 


2.0 


1.6 


2.Z 


9 R 
Z.O 


1.6 


1.8 


1.4 


1 n 
1 .9 


9 

Z.O 


1.7 


1.9 


1.7 


Z.U 


Z.O 


1.6 


1.9 


1 "7 
1 ./ 


1 fl 
1 .0 


9 

Z.O 


1.4 


1.7 


1.0 


1 A 
1 .0 


9 9 
Z.Z 


1.4 


1.6 


1.3 


1 .0 


9 1 
Z. 1 


1.3 


1.7 


1.5 


1 .6 


Z.Z 


1.4 


1.7 


1.6 


1 .0 


Z.ti 


1.3 


1.7 


1.5 


1 .0 


9 9 
Z.Z 


1.3 


1.7 


1.5 


1 A 

1 .0 


9 

Z.O 


1.3 


1.6 


1.4 


1 .0 


9 1 
Z. 1 


1 9 


1.6 


1.5 


1.5 


2.2 


1.3 


1.7 


1.6 


1.6 


2.3 


1.4 


1.8 


1.7 


1.9 


2.6 


1.5 


1.9 


1.9 


1.9 


2.7 


1.5 


2.0 


2.0 


1.9 


2.8 


1.6 


2.0 


1.9 


1.9 


2.8 


1.8 


2.2 


2.2 


2.3 


3.2 


1.7 


2.0 


1.9 


2.2 


2.9 


1.7 


2.1 


1.9 


2.1 


2.8 


1.8 


2.3 


2.0 


2.2 


3.1 


1.9 


2.4 


2.1 


2.3 


3.1 


2.0 


2.6 


2.3 


2.3 


3.3 



Female 


Unemploy- 


Labor 


Employ- 


Unemploy- 


ment 


force 


ment 


ment 


3.6 


3.4 


3.7 


3.2 


4.0 


3.2 


3.6 


3.3 


3.3 


3.4 


3.7 


3.1 


3.8 


3.3 


3.6 


3.3 


3.0 


3.1 


3.4 


3.5 


2.1 


2.7 


3.1 


2.7 


2.4 


2.9 


3.1 


2.9 


2.1 


2.4 


2.6 


2.6 


2.2 


2.4 


2.6 


2.3 


1.7 


2.3 


2.5 


2.2 


2.1 


2.5 


2.7 


2.7 


2.2 


2.4 


2.6 


2.5 


1.9 


2.2 


2.4 


2.2 


1.7 


2.1 


2.3 


2.0 


2.0 


2.0 


2.4 


2.2 


2.2 


2.2 


2.4 


2.3 


2.0 


2.2 


2.5 


2.4 


2.0 


2.0 


2.4 


2.1 


1.8 


1.9 


2.3 


2.1 


1.9 


1.9 


2.3 


2.1 


2.1 


2.1 


2.5 


2.3 


2.4 


2.1 


2.6 


2.5 


2.6 


2.3 


2.8 


2.9 


2.8 


2.3 


2.8 


2.8 


2.7 


2.4 


2.8 


2.7 


3.1 


2.6 


3.1 


3.1 


2.7 


2.4 


2.8 


2.7 


2.4 


2.5 


3.0 


2.9 


2.7 


2.9 


3.4 


2.8 


2.6 


3.1 


3.6 


3.2 


3.0 


3.3 


3.9 


3.7 



SOURCE- U S Department of Labor. Bureau of Labor Statistics, la\:>or Force Stc^Jstlcs. Derived from the CurrerM Population Survey: 
1940-1986. and unpublished tabulations from the October Current Population Survey. 
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Table 29-6 Standard errors for estimated percentages in table 29-2 



Both sexes Male 



Y©ar 


Labor 
force 


Employ- 
ment 


Unemploy- 
ment 


1960 


4.6 


4.8 


4.7 


1961 


4.4 


4.7 


5!l 


1962 


5.2 


5.2 


6.3 


1963 


5.1 


5.4 


6.2 


1964 


3.6 


3.6 


4.2 


1966 


3.3 


3.4 


3.6 


1966 


3.6 


3.7 


3.5 


1967 


2.8 


2.9 


3.0 


1968 


2.8 


2.9 


3.0 


1969 


2.7 


2.8 


2 7 


1970 


2.6 


2.7 


3.0 


1971 


2.7 


2.8 


3.1 


1972 


2.6 


2.7 


3.0 


1973 


2.4 


2.6 


2.6 


1974 


2.4 


2.5 


2.8 


1975 


2.6 


2.6 


3.2 


1976 


2.5 


2.6 


3.1 


1977 


2.4 


2.5 


2.7 


1978 


2.3 


2.5 


2.7 


1979 


2.4 


26 


2.8 


1980 


2.5 


2.6 


3.1 


1981 


2.6 


2.7 


3.3 


1982 


2.9 


2.9 


3.7 


1983 


3.0 


3.1 


3.7 


1984 


3.0 


3 1 


3.7 


1985 


2.9 


3.1 


3.6 


1986 


3.1 


3.2 


3.7 


1987 


3.3 


3.4 


4.1 


1988 


3.5 


3.5 


4.1 


1989 


3.8 


4.0 


4.4 


1990 


3.9 


4.2 


4.7 



Female 



Labor 
force 



5.9 

4.9 

5.7 

5.8 

4.6 

3.5 

4.1 

3.2 

3.3 

3.0 

3.1 

3.0 

2.9 

2.7 

2.6 

2.9 

2.9 

2.7 

2.7 

3.0 

3.1 

3.4 

3.5 

3.7 

3.6 

3.4 

4.0 

4.1 

4.2 

4.7 

4.5 



Employ- 

1 T lt7l IT 


Unemploy- 
ment 


Labor 
force 


Employ- 
ment 


Unemploy- 
ment 


6.7 


6.2 


6.6 


6.5 


7.1 


6.5 


6.6 


6.7 


6.5 


8.1 


7.7 


7.6 


6.7 


6.0 


11.2 


7.4 


7.1 


7.5 


6.6 


10.6 


5.2 


4.7 


4.7 


4.2 


7.6 


4.4 


4.1 


4.8 


4.4 


7.3 


4.8 


4.0 ■ 


5.1 


4.9 


6.7 


3.8 


3.6 


4.2 


4.0 


5.4 


3.9 


3.5 


4.2 


3.9 


5.4 


3.6 


3.1 


3.9 


3.7 


5.3 


3.7 


3.8 


3.8 


3.6 


4.9 


3.8 


3.8 


4.1 


3.9 


5.6 


3.6 


3.5 


3.7 


3.4 


5.5 


3.3 


3.3 


3.9 


3.8 


4.4 


3.3 


3.2 


3.8 


3.5 


5.2 


3.8 


4.0 


3.7 


3.4 


5.3 


3.5 


3.6 


3.9 


3.6 


5.8 


3.4 


3.3 


3.7 


3.6 


4.6 


3.3 


3.2 


3.8 


3.7 


5.0 


3.5 


3.2 


3.6 


3.4 


4.7 


3.5 


3.8 


4.0 


3.8 


5.2 


3.8 


4.0 


3.9 


3.5 


5.4 


4.1 


4.6 


4.4 


4.0 


6.1 


4.3 


4.6 


4.7 


4.5 


6.2 


4.3 


4.6 


4.6 


4.4 


6.2 


4.3 


4.6 


4.5 


4.3 


5.9 


4.4 


4.4 


4.7 


4.5 


6.2 


4.6 


5.3 


5.1 


4.9 


6.5 


4.8 


5.0 


6.3 


5.0 


7.1 


5.4 


5.7 


5.9 


5.8 


6.9 


5.7 


6.1 


6.0 


6.0 


7.1 



iSiS^^ Lh®^^'^ wf?! °f Labor Bureau of Labor Statistics. Labor Force Statistics. Derived from the Current Population Survey: 
1940-1986, and unpublished tabulations from the October Current Population Survey. ouiv«y. 
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Table 29-7 Standard errors for estimated percentages in table 29-3 



Year 



1973 
1974 
19/5 
1976 
1977 
1978 
1979 
1980 
1981 
1982 
1983 
1984 
1985 
1986 
1987 
1988 
1989 
1990 



Labor 
force 



1.5 
1.4 
1.5 
1.4 
1.4 
1,3 
1.3 
1.3 
1.4 
1.6 
1.6 
1.7 
1.9 
1.8 

1 ' 
1.9 
2.0 

2 1 



White 



Employ- 
ment 



1.7 

1.7 

1.8 

1.8 

1.7 

1.7 

1,7 

1.8 

1.9 

2.1 

2.2 

2.3 

24 

2.3 

2.3 

2.5 

2.6 

2.8 



Unemploy- 
ment 



1,3 
1.5 
1.6 
1.6 
1.5 
1.3 
15 
1.5 
1.7 
1.9 
2.0 
2.1 
2.1 
2.0 
2.0 
2.0 
2.1 
24 



Black 



Hispanic 



Labor 
force 


Employ- 
ment 


Unemploy- 

1 1 Icl 1 1 


Labor 
forcB 


ment 


UnPHnnlov- 
ment 


5.2 


5.7 


6.1 


(*) 


( ) 


^•^ 


55 


64 


7.2 


(*) 


( ) 


K ) 


5.8 


6.1 


7,6 


(•) 


( ) 


K ) 


5.9 


6.4 


7.7 


(•) 


( ) 


K ) 


5.8 


66 


7.6 


6.8 


0 A 


K ) 


5.4 


6.2 


7.0 


6.0 


o.U 


K ) 


5.9 


6.5 


7 f; 
/.O 


0.0 


7 7 


C) 


5.4 


5.7 


7.1 


(•) 


(•) 


(•) 


5.6 


56 


7.2 


(•) 


(•) 


(•) 


5.3 


5.2 


6.8 


7.0 


8.1 


(•) 


4.9 


5.5 


66 


(•) 


(•) 


(•) 


4.9 


5.5 


6.3 


6.5 


7.9 


8 7 


5.5 


6.2 


7.4 


(•) 


(•) 


(') 


5.4 


5.7 


6.9 


9.2 


11.5 


10.8 


6.2 


7 1 


8.0 


9.9 


10.7 


10,8 


5.9 


6.7 


6.7 


12.0 


15.5 


(•) 


7.1 


7.8 


8.0 


13.8 


15.8 


(•) 


6.7 


7.3 


8.4 


(•) 


(•) 


(•) 



• Too few sample observations for a reliable estimate. 

SOURCE: U,S, Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, October Current Population Survey. 



Table 29-8 Standard errors for estimated percentages in table 29-4 



Year 



1973 
1974 
1975 
1976 
1977 
1978 
1979 
1980 
1981 
1982 
1983 
1984 
1985 
1986 
1987 
1988 
1989 
1990 



Labor 
force 



2.8 
28 
3.1 
2.9 
2.7 
2.8 
2.9 
3 1 
3.2 
35 
40 
36 

3 7 
4,0 
39 

4 3 
4,5 
4,7 



White 



Employ- 
ment 



3 1 

3,2 

3.3 

3.2 

3.1 

32 

3.2 

3.4 

3.6 

3.7 

4.2 

4,0 

42 

4.4 

4.3 

4,5 

5 1 

54 



Unemploy- 
ment 



3.1 

33 

3.7 

3.4 

3.1 

3.3 

3.2 

3.6 

3.8 

4.3 

4.4 

4.3 

4.6 

4,7 

4,8 

50 

5.0 

54 



Labor 
force 



6.6 
6.4 
7.2 
7,6 
6,9 
6.6 
7.0 
7.4 
6.8 
80 
8.1 
89 

8 1 
10.1 
83 
94 

9 1 
102 



Black 



Employ- 
ment 



6.7 

6.2 

6.0 

6.1 

67 

6.6 

6.3 

60 

4.3 

6.0 

7.3 

7,6 

7,4 

9.6 

7.5 

75 

80 

9,9 



Unemploy- 
ment 



7.7 
8.3 
(•) 
(•) 
9.1 
8.1 
9.8 
(■) 
(•) 
(•) 
(•) 
(•) 
(•) 
(•) 
(•) 
(•) 
(•) 
(•) 



Labor 
force 



(•) 
(•) 

8.3 

(•) 

(•) 

8.1 

(•) 

7.8 

7.1 

(•) 

(•) 

8,8 

11.2 

10,2 

(•) 

13.1 

(•) 

(•) 



• Too few sample observations for a reliable estimate 

SOURCE: U.S, Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, October Current Population Survey. 



Hispanic 



Employ- 
ment 



(•) 

n 

8.5 

(•) 

(•) 

8.9 

(•) 

8.3 

8.5 

(•) 

(•) 

8.5 

11.7 

10.4 

(•) 

13.6 

(•) 

(•) 



Unemploy- 
ment 



(•) 
(•) 
(•) 
(•) 
(•) 
(•) 
(•) 
(•) 
(•) 
(•) 
(•) 
(•) 
(•) 
11,4 

(•) 
(•) 
(•) 
(•) 
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Table 30-1 



Labor force participation rate of 25- to 34-year-old males, by years of 
schooling completed: 1971--1991 



Year 



Total 



Less than 
12 years 
of school 



Less than 
9 years 
of school 



9-1 1 years 
of school 



12 years 
of school 



1-3 years 
of college 



1971 




1972 




1973 




1974 


OS A 


1975 


QA 7 


1976 


QA ft 


1977 


95.2 


1978 


95.1 


1979 


95.1 


1980 


94.4 


1981 


94.7 


1982 


94.4 


1983 


94.0 


1984 


93 5 


1985 


93.8 


1986 


93.8 


1987 


93.6 


1988 


93.4 


1989- 


93,6 


1990* 


93.4 


1991 


92.9 



4 or nnore 
years of 
college 



93 9 


01 9 


0^ 0 


97.9 


94.3 


95.2 


TO. / 


on ft 




97.7 


94.1 


96.6 


94.0 


01 0 


OR A 


Oil c 

96 5 


91.9 


96.8 




ftO ft 

ov.o 


OA O 


96 8 


93.6 


95.0 


89.3 


ftO ft 

ov.o 


Wo./ 


96, 1 


94.2 


96.1 


ftO 4 


ftt^ A 


O 1 7 
VI./ 


96.8 


94.8 


95.5 


92.2 


87.5 


94.6 


9o.4 


94.1 


96.2 


905 


87.9 


92.1 


^j.6 


94.8 


95.8 


89.6 


86.3 


91.5 


96.5 


95.2 


97.0 


88.0 


83.5 


90.4 


96.3 


94.2 


95.7 


89.3 


85.2 


91.6 


96.1 


94.2 


96.1 


88.4 


83.1 


91.1 


95.9 


93.8 


95.8 


88.4 


81 2 


92.2 


94.9 


94.2 


9J>.2 


85.7 


78.6 


89.6 


94.9 


942 


94.8 


87 2 


81.9 


89.8 


95.1 


94.4 


94.9 


86.7 


82.5 


88.9 


95.0 


93.7 


95.7 


88.0 


85.1 


893 


94.6 


93.9 


94.9 


86.2 


80,9 


88 4 


94.4 


93.7 


95.9 


86 8 


81.1 


893 


94.1 


94.8 


959 


86.8 


826 


88,8 


94.5 


94.2 


95.2 


84 8 


81 4 


86 4 


94.0 


939 


95.3 



•Revised for previously published data. 

NOTE: The labor force participation rate is the percentage of the population either employed or unemployed, that is without 
a job and looking for work. Those not in the labor force are neither employed nor looking for work. 
SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, March Current Population Survey. 



Table 30-2 



Labor force participation rate of 25- to 34-year-old females, by years of 
schooling completed: 1971-1991 



Yeor 



Total 



Less than 
12 years 
of school 



Less than 
9 years 
of school 



9--1 1 years 
of school 



12 years 
of school 



1-3 years 
of college 



4 or more 
years of 
college 



19/1 


46.0 


38 1 


329 


1972 


47 9 


396 


37.0 


1973 


50.1 


40.4 


370 


1974 


52.6 


422 


37 0 


1975 


542 


40.8 


36 7 


1976 


568 


43.6 


384 


1977 


593 


45.2 


36 7 


1978 


61 9 


480 


41.0 


1979 


635 


469 


400 


1980 


66.0 


49.3 


416 


1931 


674 


47.4 


38 7 


1982 


680 


46 2 


41.4 


1983 


688 


46.1 


39.3 


1984 


69 9 


47.1 


37 5 


198b 


71 1 


47 5 


426 


1986 


71 4 


50 5 


40 5 


198/ 


72 3 


49 5 


396 


'988 


72./ 


50.0 


38.3 


i989' 


726 


47.9 


420 


1990* 


73 7 


50.5 


44 5 


1991 


732 


48.8 


43 7 



40 6 


462 


47.7 


59.2 


40.8 


4/ 3 


499 


61 5 


418 


484 


53.0 


64.2 


445 


50 2 


56.6 


68.7 


42 6 


53 3 


57.5 


68.9 


460 


54.6 


60.9 


71.3 


48 7 


57 8 


62.2 


72 4 


49 2 


60.2 


66.4 


74.3 


49.9 


61 9 


67.4 


76.6 


52 8 


643 


70 5 


77 5 


61 3 


66.9 


71,6 


78 7 


483 


66.6 


73.1 


80.7 


49 1 


66.3 


74.2 


82,6 


51.3 


6/8 


742 


82.9 


49.6 


69 9 


75.5 


82,8 


54.8 


698 


75.2 


82,4 


53 7 


71 2 


76 0 


83.5 


554 


71.1 


78.3 


83,2 


506 


71.1 


77.4 


84,1 


53 2 


72 1 


78.0 


35 0 


509 


72 2 


77 4 


849 



• Revised tor previously published data. 

NOTF The labor force participation rate is the percentage of the? population either employed or unemployed that is without 
a job and looking for work. Those not in the labor force are neither employed nor looking tor work. 
SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce. Bureau of the Census. March Current Population Survey. 
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Table 30-3 Employment rate of 25- to 34-year-old males, by years of schooling 
completed: 1971-1991 



Year 



Total 



Less than 
12 years 
of school 



Less than 
9 years 
of school 



9-11 years 
of school 



12 years 
of school 



1-3 years 
of college 



4 or more 
years of 
college 



1971 


90.9 


85.4 


1972 


91.6 


87.2 


1973 


91.3 


86.8 


1974 


91.5 


87.2 


1975 


87.4 


76.3 


1976 


88.4 


77.9 


1977 


88.9 


79 0 


1978 


90.1 


804 


1979 


90.3 


79.8 


1980 


88.1 


76.3 


1981 


87.5 


76.1 


1982 


84.4 


71.4 


1983 


81.6 


67.6 


1984 


85.3 


70.3 


1985 


86.9 


76.1 


1986 


86.7 


72.0 


1987 


86.8 


74.5 


1988 


87.4 


74.3 


1989* 


88.2 


76.1 


1990 


87.9 


75.6 


1991 


85.2 


70.2 



82.2 

85.0 

83.9 

82.9 

73.3 

74.9 

74.2 

77.0 

78.6 

71.6 

75.0 

68.0 

64.2 

67.0 

73.0 

69.4 

73.3 

71.4 

72.8 

75.0 

71.0 



87.9 


93.6 


89.9 


92.5 


88.5 


93.7 


90.4 


93.6 


88.8 


93.1 


88.5 


93.5 


90.2 


93.0 


90.0 


92.7 


78.1 


88.4 


87.6 


93.5 


79.6 


89.6 


89.0 


92.8 


81.5 


89.5 


89.1 


93.3 


82.4 


90.8 


91.2 


93.5 


80.5 


91.3 


90.9 


94.1 


77.7 


87.0 


88.5 


93.4 


76.7 


86.9 


88.5 


93.7 


73.2 


83.3 


85.2 


91.9 


69.3 


78.6 


83.8 


91.1 


72.2 


84.8 


87.9 


91.9 


76.0 


86.1 


89.7 


92.2 


73.3 


86.2 


89 0 


93.7 


75.0 


86.8 


89.0 


92.1 


75 5 


87.2 


89.8 


93.7 


77.6 


87.8 


91.1 


93.7 


75.9 


88.6 


89.7 


93.1 


69.9 


84.9 


88.6 


91.8 



• Revised for previously published data. 

NOTE: The employment rate is the percentage of the population employed. 

SOURCE; U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, March Current Population Survey. 

Table 30-4 Employment rate of 25- to 34-year-old females, by years of schooling 
completed: 1971-1991 



Year 



Total 



Less than 
12 years 
of school 



Less than 
9 years 
of school 



9-1 1 years 
of school 



12 years 
of school 



1-3 years 
of college 



4 or more 
years of 
college 



1971 


42.7 


33.4 


1972 


45.1 


35.3 


1973 


47.4 


36.7 


1974 


49.7 


37.8 


1975 


49.3 


33.9 


1976 


52.3 


37.8 


1977 


54.6 


38.3 


1978 


57 9 


40.2 


1979 


59.6 


40.3 


1980 


61.6 


42.3 


1981 


625 


39.7 


1982 


62.1 


37 6 


1983 


62.1 


35.4 


1984 


64.2 


38.5 


1985 


65.9 


38 7 


1986 


66.2 


41.4 


1987 


67.5 


41.1 


1988 


688 


43.1 


1989- 


68 7 


41,1 


1990 


69.6 


42.5 


1991 


68.6 


40.3 



29.3 


35.2 


43.1 


33.5 


36 1 


44.9 


328 


36 1 


45.7 


33.3 


39 8 


47.6 


30.5 


34 5 


48.0 


33.7 


39.5 


498 


31 8 


41.0 


53 0 


35.6 


424 


55.9 


33.6 


43 2 


580 


35.0 


456 


59.5 


32.5 


42.7 


61.3 


328 


39.7 


59 6 


31.3 


37 1 


58 8 


31 7 


41.5 


61.0 


35.1 


40.3 


639 


35 2 


44 1 


638 


343 


44 0 


65.6 


34,5 


469 


668 


36.9 


430 


66.9 


38.6 


44.3 


67.5 


35.5 


42 2 


67.0 



44.9 
47.4 
51.0 
54.2 
53.6 
56.5 
58 0 
63.3 
64.2 
66.3 
67.6 
68.2 
683 
69.5 
710 
70.6 
72.2 
74.8 
74.0 
74.5 
735 



56.9 
59.8 
62.6 
66.6 
664 
688 
695 
72.1 
740 
755 
76.4 
77.7 
79.2 
804 
806 
80.3 
81.4 
81.2 
82.1 
83.2 
826 



• Revised for previously published data 

NOTE; The employment rate is the percentage of the population employed 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce. Bureau of the Census. March Current Population Survey. 
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Table 30-5 Unemployment rate of 25- to 34-year-old males, by years of schooling 
completed: 1971-1991 



Year 



Total 



Less than 
12 years 
of school 



Less than 
9 years 
of school 



9-1 1 years 
of school 



1 2 years 
of school 



1-3 year:, 
of college 



1971 


5.2 


9.1 


1972 


4.3 


7.0 


1973 


4.2 


7,7 


1974 


4.1 


6.9 


1975 


7.6 


12.8 


1976 


6,8 


12.9 


1977 


6.7 


14,3 


1978 


5,2 


11.2 


1979 


5,0 


10.9 


1980 


6.7 


13.4 


1981 


7.6 


12.8 


1982 


10.6 


19.2 


1983 


13.1 


23.6 


1984 


8.7 


18.0 


1985 


7.3 


13,9 


1986 


7,5 


17.0 


1987 


7.3 


15,4 


1988 


6.4 


13,9 


1989* 


5.8 


12.3 


1990' 


5.9 


12.8 


1991 


8.4 


17.2 



9.8 
6.4 
8.7 
7.7 
18.4 
12.3 
15.2 
12.4 
9.0 
14.3 
11.9 
18.2 
20.9 
1/ 7 
10.8 
15.9 
13.8 
11.7 
10.2 
9.2 
12.8 



8.3 
7.3 
6.9 
6.3 
16.7 
13.2 
13.9 
10.5 
12.1 
14.1 
16.3 
19.6 
24.8 
19.5 
15.3 
17.6 
16.0 
14.6 
13.1 
14.5 
19.1 



4.4 
4.1 
3.5 
4.0 
9.5 
7.5 
7.1 
6.0 
5.4 
9.7 
9.5 
13.1 
17.2 
10.6 
9.5 
9.3 
8.2 
7.6 
6.7 
6.3 
9.7 



4.6 
4.0 
3.7 
3.9 
6.1 
6.1 
5.4 
3.8 
4.5 
6.0 
6.1 
9.2 
11.1 
6.7 
4.9 
5.0 
5.3 
4.2 
39 
4.8 
5.6 



4 or more 
years of 
college 

2.8 
2.0 
2.4 
2.4 
2.4 
2.8 
3.0 
2.4 
2.0 
2.5 
2.4 
4,0 
4.3 
3.0 
2.8 
2,1 
3,0 
2,3 
2.3 
2.3 
3.6 



* Revised for previously published dote. 

NOTE: The unemployment rote is the percentage of the labor force unemployed. The unemployed are those without it excludes 
those without jobs and not looking for worl<. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, March Current Population Survey. 



Table 30-6 



Unemployment rate of Z6- to 34-year-old females, by years of schooling 
completed: 1971-1991 



Year 




Less than 


Less than 


Total 


12 years 


9 years 






of school 


of school 


1971 


7.3 


124 


11.1 


1972 


5.8 


10.9 


9.5 


1973 


5.3 


9.1 


11.4 


1974 


5.6 


10.4 


10.1 


1975 


9.1 


169 


17.1 


1976 


8.0 


13.4 


12.2 


1977 


7.9 


15.4 


13.2 


1978 


6.5 


16.2 


13 1 


1979 


6.2 


142 


16.0 


1980 


6.8 


14.2 


15.7 


1981 


7.3 


16.3 


16.0 


1982 


8.8 


18.7 


208 


1983 


9 7 


23.3 


20.3 


1984 


8.1 


18.2 


15.4 


1985 


7.3 


18.6 


17 7 


1986 


7.3 


18.0 


132 


1987 


6.6 


169 


134 


1988 


5.4 


13.9 


10.1 


1989" 


53 


14.3 


12.2 


1990" 


5.6 


15.7 


13.4 


1991 


6.3 


174 


18.6 



9-11 years 
of school 



12 years 
of school 



1-3 years 
of octege 



4 or more 
years of 
college 



13.2 
11.4 
8.2 
10.5 
19.0 
14.0 
15.7 
13.8 
135 
13.6 
16.6 
17.8 
24.4 
19.1 
18.8 
19.4 
18.0 
15.1 
150 
16,6 
17.0 



6.6 
5.1 
5.7 
5.3 
10.1 
8.8 
8.3 
7.2 
6.2 
7.5 
8.5 
10.6 
11.3 
10.1 
8.6 
8.6 
7.9 
6 1 
5.9 
6.4 
7.1 



5.9 
5.1 
3.7 
4.2 
6.9 
7.2 
6.8 
4.7 
4.7 
5.9 
5.6 
6.7 
79 
6.4 
5.9 
6.1 
5.0 
4.4 
4.4 
4.4 
50 



4.0 

2.8 

2,6 

3.1 

3.6 

3.6 

4.1 

2.9 

3.5 

2.6 

29 

3.7 

4.1 

3.1 

2.7 

2.5 

2.5 

2.4 

2.3 

2.1 

2.7 



• Revised for previously published data. 

NOTE: The unemployment rate is the percentage of the labor force unemployed. The unemployed are those without it excludes 
those without jobs and not lool<ing for work. 

SOURCE; U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, March Current Population Survey. 
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Table 30-7 Standard errors for estimated percentages in table 30-1 



Year 



Total 



Less than 
12 years 
of school 



Less than 
9 years 
of school 



9-1 1 years 
of school 



12 years 
of school 



1-3 years 
of college 



1971 


0.3 


1972 


0.3 


1973 


0.3 


1974 


0.3 


1975 


0.3 


1976 


0.3 


1977 


0.2 


1978 


0.2 


1979 


0.2 


1980 


0.3 


1981 


0.3 


1982 


0.3 


1983 


0.3 


1984 


0.3 


1985 


0.3 


1986 


0.3 


1987 


0.3 


1988 


0.3 


1989 


0.3 


1990 


0.3 


1991 


0.3 



0.6 
0.6 
0.6 
0.7 
0.9 
0.9 
0.8 
0.8 
0.9 
1.0 
0.9 
1.0 
1.0 
1.0 
1.0 
1.0 
0.9 
0.9 
0.9 
0.9 
1.0 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, March Current Population Survey. 



Table 30-8 Standard errors of estimated percentages in table 30-2 



Year 



Total 



Less than 
12 years 
of school 



Less than 
9 years 
of school 



9-1 1 years 
of school 



12 years 
of school 



1-3 years 
of college 



1971 


0.6 


1.2 


1972 


0.6 


1.2 


1973 


0.6 


1.2 


1974 


0.6 


1.3 


1975 


0.6 


1? 


1976 


0.6 


1.3 


1977 


0.5 


1.3 


1978 


0.5 


1.3 


1979 


0.5 


1.3 


1980 


0.5 


1.4 


1981 


0.5 


1.4 


1982 


05 


1.4 


1983 


0.5 


1.4 


1984 


05 


1.4 


1985 


0.5 


1.5 


1986 


0.5 


1.5 


1987 


0.5 


1.4 


1988 


05 


1.5 


1989 


0.5 


1.5 


1990 


0.5 


1.4 


1991 


05 


14 



4 or more 
years of 
college 



1 o 

1 .2 


n 1 

U. / 


u.o 


n 7 

U. f 


0.6 


T.2 


n 7 


u.o 


n 7 


0.6 


1.1 


n 7 
U. / 


n A 

U/4 


n ft 

u.o 


0 5 


1.3 


U. / 


n 

u.o 


n 7 


0.5 


1 A 

1.4 


n n 




u.u 


n 5 


1.7 


1 n 


u.o 


u.u 


0.5 




u.o 


0.4 


0 6 


0.4 


1.6 


1.0 


0.3 


0.5 


0.4 


1.6 


1.0 


0.3 


0.5 


0.4 


1.9 


1.1 


0.4 


0.6 


0.4 


1.8 


1.0 


0.4 


0.6 


0.4 


2.0 


1.1 


0.4 


0.6 


0.4 


2.0 


1.0 


0.4 


0.5 


0.5 


2.0 


1.1 


0.4 


0.6 


0.5 


2.0 


1.1 


0.4 


0,5 


0.5 


1.9 


1.1 


0.4 


0.6 


0.4 


1.8 


1.0 


0.4 


0.6 


0.5 


2.0 


1.0 


0.4 


0.6 


OA 


1.9 


1.0 


0.4 


0.5 


0.4 


1.8 


1.0 


0.4 


0.5 


0.5 


1.9 


1.1 


0.4 


0.6 


0.5 



4 or more 
years of 
college 



2.1 


1.5 


0.9 


1.7 


1.7 


2.2 


1.5 


0.9 


1.6 


1.6 


2.1 


1.5 


0.9 


1.6 


1.5 


2.2 


1.5 


0.9 


1.4 


1.3 


?2 


1.5 


0.8 


1.4 


1.3 


2.3 


1.6 


0.8 


1.3 


12 


2.3 


1.5 


0.8 


1.3 


1.1 


2.3 


1.6 


0.8 


1.2 


11 


2.4 


16 


0.8 


1.1 


1.0 


2.5 


1.7 


0.8 


1.1 


1.0 


25 


1.7 


0.8 


1.1 


1.0 


2.6 


1.7 


0.8 


1.0 


0.9 


2.6 


1.7 


08 


1.0 


0.9 


2.6 


1.7 


0.8 


1.0 


0.8 


2.7 


1.8 


0.7 


1.0 


0.8 


2.6 


1.7 


0.7 


1.0 


0.8 


2.6 


1.7 


0.7 


0.9 


08 


2.5 


1.8 


0.7 


0.9 


0.8 


2.6 


1.8 


0.7 


0.9 


08 


2.6 


1.7 


0.7 


0.9 


0.8 


2.6 


17 


0 7 


0.9 


0.8 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, fvlarch Current Population Survey 
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Table 30-9 Standard errors of estimated percentages in table 30-3 



Year 



1971 
1972 
1973 
1974 
1975 
1976 
1977 
1978 
1979 
1980 
1981 
1982 
1983 
1984 
1985 
1986 
1987 
1988 
1989 
1990 
1991 



Total 



Less than 
12 years 
of school 



Less thon 
9 yeors 
of school 



9-1 1 years 
of school 



12 years 
of school 



1-3 years 
of college 



4 O' more 
years of 
v^ollrvi© 



04 


1.0 


1.7 


1.1 


0.5 


1.0 


0.8 


04 


0.9 


1.6 


1.1 


0.5 


0.9 


0.7 


04 


09 


1.6 


1.1 


0.5 


1.0 


0.7 


03 


09 


1 7 


1.1 


0.5 


0.9 


0.7 


0 4 


12 


O 1 

<t. . 1 


15 


0.6 


0.9 


06 


04 


13 


23 


1.5 


06 


0.8 


0.6 


04 


1.2 


23 


1 4 


06 


0.8 


0.5 


0 3 


1.2 


2 2 


14 


0.6 


0.7 


0.5 


03 


1.2 


2.1 


1.5 


05 


07 


0.6 


04 


1 4 


25 


17 


0.7 


0.8 


0.0 


04 


1 4 


24 


16 


0.6 


08 


05 


04 


15 


2 7 


1.7 


0 7 


0.9 


06 


04 


1.5 


2.7 


18 


0.8 


0.9 


0.6 


04 


1.4 


26 


1 7 


0.6 


08 


06 


0 4 


1 4 


25 


1.6 


0.6 


0 / 


06 


04 


14 


2.5 


16 


0.6 


07 


0.5 


04 


1 3 


24 


1.5 


06 


0.8 


06 


0.4 


1.3 


25 


1.5 


0.6 


0.7 


0.5 


0 3 


1.3 


2.4 


1.5 


0.6 


n? 


05 


04 


12 


22 


1.5 


0.5 


07 


0.6 


0.4 


1.4 


25 


1.6 


0.6 


08 


06 



SOURCE: U.S Department of Commerce. Bureau of the Census, March Current Population Survey. 



Table 30-10 Standard errors for estimated percentages in table 30-4 



Year 


Total 


Less than 
12 years 
of school 


Less than 
9 years 
of school 


9-1 1 years 
of school 


1 2 years 
of school 


1-3 years 
of college 


A or more 
years of 
college 


1971 


09 


1 9 


35 


2.3 


1.3 


2.4 


2.2 


1972 


09 


1 9 


3.5 


2.3 


1 3 


23 


2.0 


1973 


08 


19 


3.4 


2.3 


1.2 


22 


1.9 


1974 


08 


1 9 


36 


22 


1.2 


1.9 


1.6 


1975 


08 


1 9 


3.4 


2.2 


1.2 


1.9 


1.5 


1976 


0 7 


1.9 


36 


2.3 


1 1 


1.7 


1.4 


1977 


0 7 


1 9 


3 7 


2.2 


11 


16 


1 3 


1978 


07 


1 9 


3 5 


22 


11 


1.5 


1.3 


1979 


0 7 


1 9 


36 


2,2 


1.0 


1.4 


1.2 


1980 


0 7 


20 


38 


2.4 


1.0 


1.4 


12 


1981 


0 6 


20 


3 9 


2.4 


1.0 


13 


1.2 


1982 


0 6 


20 


38 


24 


10 


1.3 


1 1 


1983 


06 


2.0 


39 


?4 


10 


1.3 


1,0 


1984 


06 


2.1 


40 


2.4 


10 


1.2 


1.0 


1985 


Oo 


2.1 


39 


2.4 


09 


1.2 


1 0 


1986 


0 6 


2 0 


40 


23 


0.9 


1 2 


10 


1987 


06 


20 


40 


23 


0.9 


M 


0.9 


1988 


06 


2.0 


40 


2.4 


09 


] 1 


09 


1989 


0 6 


2 1 


39 


24 


0 9 


11 


09 


1990 


0 6 


20 


38 


2.4 


09 


1 1 


09 


1991 


06 


20 


38 


23 


0.9 


1 1 


09 



SOU(?Ct U S Department of Commerce, bureau of the Census. March Current Population Survey. 
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Table 30-11 Standard errors of estimated percentages in table 30-5 



Year 


Total 


Less than 
12 years 
of school 


Less than 
9 years 
of school 


0—1 1 sjc^rxx^ 
y 1 1 ycyVjio 

of school 


1 9 wpnr*i 

1 ^ y ^vji 0 

of school 


1-3 vonrs 

of college 


4 or more 
yeors of 
college 


1971 


0.3 


0.8 


1 3 


1.0 


04 


0 7 


0.5 


1972 


0.3 


0.7 


1.1 


0.9 


0.4 


0.6 


04 


1973 


0.3 


0.7 


1.2 


0.9 


04 


06 


0.4 


1974 


0.2 


0.7 


1.2 


0.9 


04 


06 


04 


1975 


0.3 


1.0 


1.8 


i.4 


06 


0 7 


0 4 


1976 


0.3 


1.0 


1.7 


1.3 


05 


G 6 


0.4 


1977 


0.3 


1.0 


1.9 


13 


06 


0.6 


0.4 


1978 


0.3 


1.0 


1.7 


1.2 


05 


0.5 


03 


19/9 


12 


1.0 


1.5 


1.3 


0 4 


0.5 


0.3 


1980 


■J.3 


1.1 


1.9 


1.4 


0.6 


06 


0.3 


1981 


0.3 


1.1 


1.8 


1.4 


0.6 


0.6 


0.3 




n A 


1 .0 


o 0 


1 ft 


0 6 


0.7 


04 


1983 




1.4 


2.3 


1.7 


0 7 


C8 


0.4 


1984 


0.'i 


1.2 


2.0 


1.5 


0.6 


06 


0.4 


1985 


oz 


1.1 


1.7 


1.4 


05 


05 


0.4 


1986 


0.3 


1.2 


2.0 


1.4 


05 


05 


0.3 


1987 


0.3 


1.1 


1.9 


1.3 


0.5 


05 


0.4 


1988 


0.3 


1 0 


1.8 


1.2 


05 


05 


0.3 


1989 


0.3 


1 0 


1.7 


1.2 


0.4 


05 


03 


1990 


0.3 


1.0 


1.5 


12 


04 


0 5 


03 


1991 


0.3 


1.1 


1.8 


1.4 


05 


05 


0.4 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, March Current Population Survey. 



Table 30-12 Standard errors of estimated percentages in table 30-6 



Year 


Total 


Less than 
12 years 
of school 


Less than 
9 years 
of school 


9-11 years 
of school 


12 years 
of school 


1-3 years 
of college 


4 or more 
years of 
college 


1971 


0.5 


1.3 


2.4 


1.6 


0.7 


1.1 


09 


1972 


0.4 


1.2 


2.2 


1.5 


0.6 


1.0 


0.7 


1973 


0.4 


1.1 


2.3 


1.3 


06 


08 


0.6 


1974 


0.4 


1.2 


2.3 


1.4 


05 


08 


0.6 


1975 


0.4 


1.5 


2.8 


1.8 


07 


0 9 


06 


1976 


0.4 


:.3 


2.6 


1.6 


0.6 


09 


0.6 


1977 


0.4 


1.4 


2.7 


1.6 


0.6 


08 


0.6 


1978 


0.3 


1.4 


2.5 


1.6 


06 


06 


0.5 


1979 


0.3 


1.4 


2.8 


1 5 


05 


06 


0.5 


1980 


0.3 


1.4 


2.9 


1.6 


06 


0 7 


04 


1981 


0.3 


1.5 


3.1 


1.8 


06 


07 


05 


1982 


0.4 


1.6 


33 


1.9 


06 


07 


0 5 


1983 


0.4 


1.8 


3.4 


2 1 


06 


07 


05 


1984 


0.3 


1.6 


3.1 


19 


06 


07 


04 


1985 


0.3 


1.7 


3.2 


1 9 


0.5 


06 


04 


1986 


0.3 


1.6 


2.8 


1 9 


0.5 


06 


04 


1987 


0.3 


1.5 


2.9 


1.8 


05 


05 


04 


1988 


0.3 


1.4 


2.5 


1 7 


04 


05 


0 4 


1989 


0.3 


1.5 


2.6 


1 8 


04 


0 5 


04 


1990 


03 


1.5 


2.6 


1.8 


05 


0 5 


03 


1991 


0.3 


1.5 


3.1 


1.8 


Ofi 


0.5 


04 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce. Bureau of the Census. March Current Population Survey 
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Note on labor force statistics 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics uses three 
categories to classify the labor force status of an 
individual: employed, unemployed, and not in 
the labor force. 

An employed individual is someone with a job 
and working. Also included are those not 
working but with jobs from which they are 
temporarily absent because of illness, vacation, 
labor-management disputes, bad weather, and 
personal reasons. Those in the military are also 
counted as employed. An unemployed individual 
is someone without a job, available for work, 
and who has made specific efforts to find 
employment some time during the prior 4 
weeks. Also included are persons waiting to be 
recalled to a job from which they had been laid 
off or are waiting to report to a new job within 
30 days. Individuals who are neither employed 
nor unemployed are not in the labor force. 

The labor force comprises all persons classified as 
employed or unemployed. The unemployment 
rate represents the number unemployed as a 
percent of the labor force. The labor force 
participation rate is the ratio of the labor force to 
the population. The employment-population ratio 
is the percentage of employed individuals in the 
population. We refer to the last statistic as the 
employment rate in Indicator 30. 



Each of these statistics is typically reported in 
Iw'o forms, one that includes the military and 
one that excludes them. For instance, the civilian 
employment-population ratio is the percentage of 
all employed civilians in the civilian non- 
institutional population. The civilian labor force 
participation rate is the ratio of the civilian labor 
force to the civilian non-institutional population. 
The labor force statistics reported in Indicator 30 
and its associated supplemental tables are all for 
the civilian non-institutional population. 
Indicator 30 reports the form that excludes the 
military. 

Each of these measures can be computed for 
groups classified by age, sex, race, Hispanic 
ui'igin, and so on. 

Further elaboration on these labor force statistics 
is available in the explanatory notes of 
Employment and Fjirnin^^s, published monthly by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the U.S. 
Department of Labor. 
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Table 31-1 Ratio of median annual earnings of male wage and salary workers 25 to 34 
years old with 9-11, 13-15, and 16 or more years of school to those with 
12 years of school, by race/ethnicity: 1970-1990 



9-n years of school 13-15 year3 of school 16 or more years of school 

Year 

White Black Hispor^ic White Block Hispanic White Blac!< Hispanic 



All wage and salary workers 



1970 


0.87 


0.78 


0.91 


1.07 


1.32 


(•) 


1.21 


(•) 


(') 


1971 


0.86 


0.78 


0.84 


1.04 


1.18 ■ 


(•) 


1.20 


1.45 


(•) 


1972 


0.85 


0,75 


0.79 


1.01 


1.16 


1.00 


1 16 


1.43 


(') 


I Y/ O 


0.88 


0.76 


0.78 


099 


1.03 


1.05 


1.14 


1.25 




1974 


0.85 


0.75 


0.74 


1.02 


1.01 


0.98 


1.14 


1.11 


(•) 


1975 


0.82 


0.67 


0.75 


1.07 


1.08 


1.02 


1.15 


1.24 


(•) 


1976 


0.80 


080 


0.89 


1.03 


1.08 


0.98 


1.16 


1.47 


(•) 


1977 


0,80 


0.77 


0.86 


1.01 


1 14 


0.96 


1.13 


1 39 


(•) 


1978 


0.79 


0.74 


0.81 


1.01 


1 3-3 


1.00 


1.13 


1.46 


1.26 


1979 


0.79 


0.78 


0.82 


1.03 


1.18 


1 16 


1.11 


1.34 


1.23 


1980 


0,77 


0,76 


0.92 


1.03 


1.17 


1.22 


1 16 


1.35 


1.29 


1931 


0.75 


0.69 


0.91 


1.06 


1.13 


1.15 


1.26 


1.40 


1.23 


1982 


0.72 


0.77 


0.74 


1.12 


1.04 


1.13 


1.30 


1.51 


1.46 


1983 


0.73 


0.65 


0.72 


1.11 


1.31 


1.13 


1.30 


1.48 


1.33 


1984 


0.62 


0.65 


0.77 


1.11 


1.22 


112 


1.30 


1.64 


1.28 


1985 


0.72 


0.69 


0.84 


1.15 


1.12 


1.27 


1.41 


1.76 


1.82 


1986 


0.69 


0.87 


0.83 


1.15 


1 32 


1.27 


1.43 


1.69 


1.79 


1987 


0.74 


0.86 


0.74 


1.08 


1.29 


1.14 


1.43 


1.49 


1.57 


1988 


0.73 


0.56 


0.70 


1.08 


1.11 


1.10 


1.42 


1.37 


1.30 


1989 


074 


0.61 


0.75 


1.11 


\20 


1.23 


1.44 


1.41 


1.29 


1990 


0.73 


0.72 


0.77 


1.13 


..26 


1.31 


1.42 


1.66 


1.67 








Year-round, full-time wage arid salary workers 








1970 


0.89 


0.81 


0.92 


1.10 


1 25 


(•) 


1.25 


(•) 


(•) 


1971 


0.89 


0.84 


0.79 


1.08 


1.23 


(•) 


1.23 


(•) 


(•) 


1972 


0.88 


0.82 


0.87 


1.06 


1.16 


(•) 


1.20 


1.41 


(•) 


1973 


0.91 


0.76 


(•) 


1.03 


1.07 


1.07 


1.20 


1 24 


(•) 


1974 


0.89 


0.80 


(•) 


1.04 


1.01 


0.99 


1.20 


1.14 


(•) 


1975 


0.89 


0.73 


(•) 


I.IC 


1.02 


1.05 


1.18 


1 10 


(•) 


1970 


0.88 


0.80 


0,90 


1.08 


1.09 


1.09 


1.19 


1 31 


(•) 


1977 


0.89 


0.73 


(•) 


1.10 


1.02 


1.05 


1.18 


1 10 


(') 


1978 


0.82 


0.73 


0.78 


1.02 


1.19 


0.93 


1.12 


1.26 


(•) 


1979 


0,86 


0.78 


0.<^3 


1.04 


1.08 


1.17 


1 12 


1.37 


(•) 


1980 


0.87 


0.68 


O.s. 


1.05 


1.07 


1 18 


1.18 


1.21 


1 24 


1981 


0.84 


0.70 


0.93 


1.08 


1.03 


1.24 


1.22 


1.29 


1.36 


1982 


0,83 


0.78 


0,77 


1.09 


1.04 


1.07 


1.21 


1.34 


1.34 


1983 


0,78 


0.75 


0.81 


1 07 


1.22 


1.11 


1.25 


1.50 


1 28 


1984 


0.73 


0.75 


0.86 


1 08 


1.24 


1.08 


1.23 


1.49 


1.26 


1985 


0.79 


0,71 


0.89 


1.13 


1.07 


1.38 


1.32 


1.61 


1.68 


1986 


0.80 


0.75 


0.85 


1,15 


1.17 


1.13 


1.39 


1 46 


160 


1987 


0.83 


0.89 


0.75 


1.09 


1.16 


1.15 


1.40 


1 ,47 


1.44 


1988 


0.82 


0,82 


0.77 


1.15 


1 24 


1.08 


1 39 


1 31 


1.30 


1989 


083 


0./5 


0.85 


1.15 


1,14 


1.17 


1 44 


1.28 


1.38 


1990 


0.81 


0.80 


0.87 


1 13 


1.32 


1.25 


1.35 


1.50 


1.67 



•Too few sample obser^oNons for o reliable estimate. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce. Bureau of the Census, March Current Population Survey. 
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Table 31-2 Ratio of median annual earnings of female wage and salary workers 25 to 
34 years old with 9-11, 13-15, and 16 or more years of school to those with 
12 years of school, by race/ethnicity: 1970-1990 

9-1 1 years of school 13-15 years of school 16 or more years of school 

Year 



VVhite Black Hispanic White Black Hispanic White Black Hispanic 



All wage and salary workers 



1970 


0.60 


0.52 


(•) 


1.13 


1.31 


(•) 


1.81 


2.08 


(•) 


1971 


O.o4 


0.64 


(•) 


1 09 


1.44 


(•) 


1.84 


2.13 


(•) 


1972 


0.56 


0.79 


(•) 


l.lj 


1 25 


(•) 


1.74 


2.03 


(•) 


1 V/o 


n AO 
u.ov 


U. /U 


(•) 


1.25 


1.38 


(•) 


1 Qn 

1 .oU 


1 A/] 
1 .04 


( ) 


1974 




0.62 


0.60 


1.19 


1.27 


(•) 


1.77 


1.69 


\ ) 






0.60 


(•) 


1.24 


1.28 


(•) 


1 7S 


1.69 


C\ 
\ f 








0.84 


1.15 


1.16 


1.12 


1 .61 


1.59 




1Q77 

It// 


D S9 




0.76 


1.24 


1.20 


1.13 


1.53 


I .o«j 


\ } 


1 T / O 




D 48 


O.oO 


1.17 


1.21 


1.08 


1 .58 


1.39 




1979 

1 T/ T 


0.71 


0.65 


0 67 


1.21 


1.24 


1.14 


1 .57 


1.50 




1980 


0.61 


0.72 


071 


1.25 


1.24 


1.11 


1 .50 


1 .64 




19R1 

1 TO 1 


n 




0.75 


1.24 


1.22 


1.25 




1 *S7 
1 .0/ 


1 fi.^ 

1 .\J\J 


19R9 


n <S4 

U. 


n 69 

U. UT 


0.80 


1.20 


1.21 


1.28 


1 6*^ 


1.65 


1 S4 


1 TOv? 






0.69 


1.26 


1.10 


1.35 


1 6R 

1 .uo 


1.59 


1 72 


19R4 


D ^^7 


0.53 


0.61 


1.20 


1.26 


1.24 


1 .61 


1.69 


1 57 


198*^ 




0.65 


0.73 


1.19 


1.17 


1.11 


1.66 


1.78 


1 72 


1 jRh 




n 7R 


0.56 


1.21 


1.29 


1.26 


1 7*^ 


1 96 

1 . TO 


1 67 
1 .0/ 


19fl7 

1 TO/ 


0.72 


0.55 


0.68 


1.22 


1,33 


1.37 


1.74 


1.92 


1.86 


1988 

1 TOO 


n 'Si 




0.64 


1..30 


1.32 


1.14 


1 .78 


1.93 


1.70 


19R9 

1 TOT 






0.72 


1,30 


1.45 


1.28 


1.89 


2.05 




199(1 

1 TTU 




n 44 


0.72 


1.33 


1.30 


1.46 


1 R9 

1 .OT 


2.09 


1 90 








Year-round, full-time wage and salary workers 








1970 


0.81 


0.80 


(•) 


1.11 


1.27 




1.41 


(•) 




1971 


0.81 


0.75 


(•) 


1.13 


(•) 


(•) 


1.43 


1.44 


n 


1972 


0.83 


0.78 


(•) 


1.17 


(•) 


(•) 


1,41 


1.45 


(•) 


1973 


0.89 


0.73 


(•) 


1.20 


1.15 


C) 


1,44 


1.50 


(•) 


1974 


0.80 


0,69 


(•) 


1.14 


1.11 


(•) 


1.39 


1.28 


(•) 


1975 


0.77 


0 74 


(•) 


1.14 


1.12 


(•) 


1.38 


1.27 


(•) 


1976 


0.84 


0.73 


(•> 


1.12 


1.10 


(•) 


1.35 


1.41 


(•) 


1977 


0.77 


0.74 


(•) 


1.14 


1.12 


(•) 


1,38 


1.27 


(•) 


1978 


0.84 


0.78 


(•) 


1.08 


1.13 


(•) 


1.27 


1.24 


(•) 


1979 


0.83 


087 


(•) 


1.12 


1.19 


(•) 


1.30 


1.31 


(•) 


1980 


0.79 


0.82 


(•) 


1.09 


1.08 


1.13 


1.33 


1.3/ 


(•) 


1981 


0.75 


(•) 


(•) 


1.15 


1.09 


1.23 


1.39 


1.32 


(•) 


1962 


0.81 


0.93 


(•) 


1.19 


1 20 


1.08 


1.41 


1.37 


(•) 


1983 


0.77 


(•) 


(•) 


1.21 


1.19 


1.20 


1.39 


1.36 


1,37 


1984 


0.82 


0.71 


(•) 


1.14 


1.16 


1.15 


1.40 


1.54 


1,49 


1985 


0.79 


(•) 


(•) 


1.16 


1.15 


1.13 


1.46 


1.49 


1,48 


1986 


0.82 


0.86 


(•) 


1.16 


1.19 


1.05 


1.50 


1.63 


1,30 


1987 


0.77 


(•) 


(•) 


1.15 


1.29 


1.17 


1.46 


1.54 


1,50 


1988 


0.71 


0.78 


(•) 


1.19 


1.33 


1.35 


1.54 


1.63 


1,55 


1989 


0./5 


(•) 


0.70 


1 20 


1.22 


1.21 


1.59 


1.60 


1,64 


1990 


0.82 


(•) 


0.76 


1.23 


1 24 


1 25 


1.61 


1.80 


1,66 



'Too few sample observations for a reliable estimate. 

SOURCt: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, March Current Population Survey. 
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Table 31-3 Median annual earnings of wage and salary workers 25 to 34 years old with 
12 years of school, by sex and race/ethnicity: 1970-1990 (constant 1991 
dollars) 



Year 




Male 






Female 




White 


Black 


Hispanic 


White 


Black 


Hispanic 






All wage and salary workerv 








1970 


$ 29,991 


<^ 91 R7n 


S 26 140 


$ 11.791 


$ 21,870 


$ 12,661 


1971 


30,177 


22,409 


24,926 


12,401 


22,409 


1 1 ,946 


1972 


31,643 


23.930 


27,995 


12,853 


23,930 


13,129 


1973 


31.950 


25,599 


26,049 


12,359 


25.599 


13,703 


1974 


30,010 


25,056 


27.699 


12,176 


25.056 


14,757 


1975 


27.887 


22.831 


24, 58^/^ 


12.093 


22,831 


13,303 


1976 


28.321 


20,787 


24.973 


12,670 


20,787 


12.715 


1977 


29,046 


21,037 


23,575 


13,066 


21.037 


13,175 


1978 


29.182 


21,432 


24,946 


12,623 


21,432 


13,018 


1 v/v 


9R 7 19 


20,669 


22.378 


13,011 


20,669 


13,186 


1980 


26,402 


18,682 


20,528 


13.079 


18.682 


12.624 


IQfil 


24.598 


18,473 


19,858 


12.567 


18,473 


13.306 




22,939 


16,915 


19,426 


12,275 


16,915 


12,525 


IQfi*^ 

1 tuo 


23,250 


1 0,089 


20,122 


12.381 


16.089 


1 1 ,939 


1 Oft/1 


24.403 


15.137 


20.581 


13,093 


15,137 


i3,210 


lOftS 


23,415 


17,193 


17,848 


13,360 


17.193 


12,895 




23,465 


15,180 


18,543 


13,250 


15,180 


13.394 


10ft7 


24.005 


15,270 


19,304 


13,584 


15.270 


13.187 


lOftft 


23,929 


17,798 


19,374 


13,488 


17.798 


13.002 


lOfiO 


23.286 


16,888 


17,987 


12,953 


16,888 


12.564 


lOQD 

1 tTU 


22,18*/ 


16,129 


16,791 


12.865 


16,129 


1 1 ,404 






Year-round, full-time wage and salary workers 






1970 


$ 31,553 


$ 24,593 


$ 27,479 


$ 19,702 


$ 24,593 


(•) 


1971 


31,766 


25.008 


28,109 


19,143 


25,OD8 


(•) 


1972 


33,098 


25,394 


28,802 


19,842 


25,394 


$19,954 


1973 


33,298 


27.872 


28,982 


19,220 


27,872 


19,632 


1974 


31,531 


28,280 


30.053 


18,857 


28,280 


19.256 


1975 


30,332 


27,137 


26,978 


18,869 


27,137 


18,322 


1976 


30,430 


25.404 


27,455 


19,324 


25,404 


18.473 


1977 


26,933 


24,096 


23,955 


16,755 


24,096 


16.268 


1978 


31,919 


26,767 


29,398 


19.461 


26,767 


18.468 


1979 


31,006 


24.380 


25,817 


18,893 


24,386 


17,359 


1980 


28,639 


22,700 


23,897 


18,579 


22,700 


17.685 


1981 


27.651 


23,151 


23,003 


17,789 


23,151 


16,535 


1982 


26,925 


21,410 


23,027 


17,423 


21,410 


17.162 


1983 


27,307 


19,361 


22,961 


17,743 


19,361 


16.817 


1984 


27,843 


18.626 


24,411 


18,333 


18,626 


17.233 


1985 


26,774 


20,196 


20,799 


18,552 


20,196 


17.574 


1986 


26,535 


20,060 


22,752 


18,311 


20,060 


19,353 


1987 


26,575 


19,085 


23,295 


18,571 


19.085 


17.808 


1988 


26.108 


19,491 


22.698 


18,334 


19.491 


17,204 


1989 


25,217 


20,010 


20,871 


17.881 


20,010 


17,195 


1990 


24.858 


17.886 


19,397 


17.469 


17,886 


15.257 



'Too few sample observations for a reliable estimate. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce. Bureau of the Census, March Current Population Survey. 
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Table 31-4 Standard errors of estimated ratios in table 31-1 

9-1 1 years of school 13-15 years of school 16 or more years of school 

Year 



White Black Hispanic White Black Hispanic White Black Hispanic 



All wage and salary workers 



1970 


0.02 


0.06 


C.06 


0.02 


0.12 


(*) 


0.03 


(*) 


(•) 


1971 


0.02 


0.07 


0.09 


0.03 


0.12 


(•) 


0.03 


0.11 


(•) 


1972 


0.02 


0.07 


0.07 


0.02 


0.09 


0.12 


0.02 


0.14 


(•) 


1973 


0.03 


0.06 


0.09 


0.02 


008 


0.11 


0.02 


0.10 


(•) 


1974 


0.03 


0.09 


0.07 


0.02 


0.09 


0.10 


0.02 


0.12 


(•) 


1975 


0.03 


0.07 


0.10 


0.02 


0.09 


0.11 


0.03 


0.12 


(•) 






nno 

U.U7 


0.09 


0.02 


0.10 


0.13 


n no 

u.uz 


n M 


\ ) 


1977 


0.03 


0.08 


0.10 


0.03 


0.10 


0.10 


0.03 


0.14 


(•) 


1978 


0.03 


0.06 


0.12 


0.03 


0.12 


0.09 


0.03 


0.15 


0.20 


1979 


0.03 


0.08 


0.07 


0.02 


0.08 


0.15 


0.02 


0.13 


0.15 


1980 


0.03 


0.04 


0.07 


0.02 


0.08 


0.11 


0.02 


0.11 


0.16 


1981 


0.03 


0.07 


0.12 


0.03 


0.09 


0.15 


0.03 


0.15 


0.19 


1982 


0.03 


0.08 


0.09 


0.03 


0.09 


0.12 


0.03 


0.13 


0.14 


1983 


0.03 


0.08 


0.10 


0.03 


0.08 


0.10 


0.03 


0.14 


0.15 


1984 


0.03 


0.05 


0.08 


003 


0.12 


0.12 


0.04 


0.12 


0.13 


1985 


0.04 


0.05 


0.07 


0.03 


0.07 


0.15 


0.03 


0.15 


0.18 


1986 


0.04 


0.06 


0.08 


0.03 


0.10 


0.12 


0.03 


0.14 


0.17 


1987 


0.03 


0.08 


0.05 


0.02 


0.09 


0.12 


0.04 


0.16 


0.18 


1988 


0.03 


0.05 


0.04 


0.03 


0.0/ 


0.10 


0.04 


0.06 


0.13 


1989 


0.03 


0.07 


0.07 


0.02 


0.08 


0.10 


0.03 


0.09 


0.26 


1990 


0.03 


0.05 


0.09 


0.04 


0.08 


0.08 


0.03 


0.08 


0.15 








Year-round, full-time wage and salary workers 








1970 


0.02 


0.05 


0.07 


0.02 


0.09 


(•) 


0.03 


(*) 


(•) 


1971 


0.02 


0.10 


0.08 


0.02 


0.10 


(•) 


0.02 


(*) 


n 


1972 


0.03 


005 


0.10 


0.02 


0.08 


(•) 


0.02 


0.14 


n 


1973 


0.03 


0.06 


(•) 


0.02 


0.09 


0.11 


0.03 


0.10 


n 


1974 


0.03 


0.07 


(•) 


0.02 


0.07 


0.07 


0.02 


0.10 


n 


1975 


0.03 


0.08 


(•) 


0.03 


0.07 


0.11 


0.03 


0.1 1 


V) 


1976 


0.03 


0.07 


0.09 


0.03 


0.10 


0.13 


0.03 


0.15 


o 


1977 


0.03 


0.08 


(•) 


0.03 


0.07 


0.1 1 


0.03 


0.11 


(•) 


1978 


0.03 


0.09 


0.11 


0.02 


0.09 


0.11 


0.02 


0.11 


o 


1979 


0.04 


0.06 


0.08 


0.02 


0.07 


0.1 1 


0.02 


0.13 


(•) 


1980 


0.04 


0.07 


0.10 


0.02 


0.08 


0.11 


C.02 


0.09 


0.15 


1981 


0.03 


0.06 


0.09 


0.03 


0.07 


. 0.14 


0.03 


0.10 


0.21 


1982 


0.04 


0.11 


0.08 


0.02 


0.08 


0.11 


0.03 


0.11 


0.12 


1983 


0.03 


0.11 


0.10 


0.02 


0.09 


009 


0.03 


0.12 


0.09 


1984 


0.03 


0.06 


0.08 


0.03 


0.11 


0.10 


0.02 


0.10 


0.19 


1985 


0.03 


0.06 


0.10 


0.03 


0.06 


0.13 


0.04 


0.08 


0.13 


1986 


0.03 


0.06 


0.07 


0.03 


0.08 


0 10 


0.03 


0.13 


0.15 


1987 


0.03 


0.07 


0.07 


0.03 


0.10 


0.10 


0.02 


0.12 


0.10 


1988 


0.03 


0.09 


0.07 


0.03 


0.08 


0.07 


0.03 


0.12 


0.11 


1989 


0.03 


0.05 


0.05 


0.03 


0.07 


0.13 


0.04 


0.08 


0.19 


1990 


0.04 


0.06 


0.05 


0.03 


0.07 


0.10 


0.03 


0.07 


0.13 



'Too few sample observations for a reliable estimate. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, March Current Population Survey. 
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Table 31-5 


Standard errors of estimated ratios in table 31-2 




Year 


9-1 1 years of school 13-15 years of school 


16 or more years of school 


White Black Hispanic White Black Hispanic 


White Black Hispanic 


All wage and salary workers 



1970 


0.07 


0.08 


(•) 


0.12 


0.18 


(•) 


0.12 


0.22 


(•) 


1971 


0.06 


0.14 


(•) 


0.10 


C.23 


(•) 


0.11 


0.25 


(•) 


1972 


0.06 


0.11 


(•) 


0.09 


0.17 


(•) 


0.09 


0.20 


(•) 


1973 


0.07 


0.08 


(•) 


0.08 


0.14 


(•) 


0.09 


0.23 


(•) 


1974 


0.06 


0.08 


0.20 


0.06 


0.13 


(•) 


0.08 


0.15 


(•) 


1975 


0.06 


0.07 


;•) 


0.07 


0.15 


(•) 


0.08 


0.13 


(•) 


lO"7A 


n fv^ 


n nfl 


0.15 


0.06 


0.10 


0.20 


0.07 


0.16 


(*) 


1977 


0.06 


0.10 


0.15 


006 


0.09 


0'25 


0.06 


0.14 


(•) 


1978 


0.05 


0.07 


0.14 


0.05 


0.09 


0.21 


0.06 


0.11 


(•) 


1979 


0.07 


0.07 


0.13 


0.05 


0.11 


0.20 


0.05 


0.11 


(•) 


1980 


0.06 


0.1 1 


0.13 


0.05 


0.09 


0.22 


0.05 


0.13 


(•) 


1981 


0.05 


0.07 


0.13 


C 


0.09 


0.14 


0.06 


0.15 


0.19 


1982 


0.05 


0.09 


0.13 


C 


0.09 


0.14 


0.06 


0.11 


0.21 


1983 


0.06 


0.05 


0.16 


0. 


0.08 


0.17 


0.05 


0.09 


0.25 


1984 


0.05 


0.13 


0.12 


o.u. 


0.08 


0.14 


0.04 


0.12 


0.20 


1985 


0.06 


0.07 


0.12 


0.(J4 


0.08 


0.13 


0.05 


0.13 


0.22 


1986 


0.04 


0.08 


0.15 


0.05 


0.11 


0.15 


0.05 


0.16 


0.18 


1987 


0.05 


0.07 


0.10 


0.04 


0.11 


0.14 


0.05 


0.10 


0.15 


1 TvJU 


0.05 


0.07 


0.12 


0.04 


0.11 


0.15 


0.04 


0.10 


0.21 


1989 


0.06 


0.10 


0.10 


0.04 


0.10 


0.14 


0.04 


0.13 


0.20 


1990 


0.05 


0.08 


0.11 


0.04 


0.11 


0.12 


C.05 


0.15 


0.20 








All wage ond salary workers 










1970 


0.04 


0.09 


(•) 


0.04 


0.13 


(•) 


0.04 


(•) 


(•) 


1971 


0.04 


0.08 


(•) 


0.05 


(•) 


(•) 


0.04 


0.11 


(•) 


1972 


0.05 


0.08 


(•) 


0.04 


(•) 


(•) 


0.04 


0.12 


(•) 


1973 


0.05 


0.09 


(•) 


0.04 


0.07 


n 


0.04 


0.14 


(•) 


1974 


0.05 


0.09 


(•) 


0.04 


0.12 


n 


0.04 


0.10 


(•) 


1975 


0.05 


0.12 


(•) 


0.03 


0.06 


(•) 


0.04 


0.07 


(•) 


1976 


0.06 


0.04 


(•) 


0.03 


0.06 


(•) 


0.03 


0.11 


(•) 


1977 


0.05 


0.12 


(•) 


0.03 


0.06 


(•) 


0.04 


0.07 


(•) 


1978 


0.05 


0.08 


(•) 


0.03 


0.08 


(•) 


0.03 


0.09 


(•) 


1979 


0.05 


0.10 


(•) 


0.03 


0.08 


(•) 


0.04 


0.09 


(•) 


1980 


0.05 


0.12 


(•) 


0.02 


0.06 


0.15 


0.03 


0.10 


(•) 


1981 


0.04 


(•) 


(•) 


0.03 


0.06 


0.14 


0.03 


0.09 


(•) 


1982 


0.06 


0.07 


(•) 


0.03 


0.08 


0.13 


0.03 


0.06 


(•) 


1983 


0.06 


(•) 


(•) 


0.04 


0.08 


0.14 


0.04 


0.07 


0.13 


1984 


0.05 


0.05 


(•) 


0.03 


0.05 


0.10 


0.04 


0.12 


0.16 


1985 


0.05 


(•) 


(•) 


0.03 


0.07 


0.15 


0.03 


0.10 


0.21 


1986 


004 


0.C6 


(•) 


0.03 


0.08 


0.07 


0.03 


0.11 


0.10 


1987 


0.04 


(•) 


(•) 


0.03 


0.08 


0.10 


0.04 


0.08 


0.13 


1988 


0.03 


0.15 0 


(•) 


0.04 


0.10 


0.18 


0.04 


0.09 


0.16 


1989 


0.05 


(•) 


0.08 


0.03 


0.08 


0.15 


0.03 


0.11 


0.18 


1990 


0.06 


(•) 


0.08 


0.03 


0.10 


0.12 


0.03 


0.11 


0.17 



•Too few sample observations for a reliable estimate. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce. Bureau of the Census. March Current Population Survey. 
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Table 31-6 Standard error of estimated median earnirwgs in table 31-3 



Male 



Female 





vvniTe 


Black 


Hispanic 


vvniTe 


block 


Hisponic 






All wage and salar/ workers 








1970 


$ 340 


$ 959 


$ 1 ,344 


$ 486 


$ 959 


$ 2,667 


1971 


377 


958 


1,553 


484 


958 


1,787 


1972 


349 


683 


1,291 


508 


683 


1,703 


1973 


374 


1,189 


1,887 


471 


1,189 


1,101 


1974 


355 


1,237 


3,363 


375 


1,237 


1.982 


1975 


368 


1,043 


1,041 


448 


1,043 


1,037 


1976 


350 


1,171 


1,714 


408 


1,171 


1,323 


1977 


465 


1,238 


1,714 


391 


1,238 


1,266 


1978 


565 


1 ,333 


1,970 


348 


1,333 


1,123 


1070 


oou 


87) 


1,136 


o / u 


ft7 1 
0/ 1 


1 , 1 O 1 


1980 


321 


729 


1,373 


333 


729 


1,256 


1981 


352 


936 


1,538 


306 


936 


761 


1982 


339 


655 


1,569 


347 


655 


922 


1983 


339 


570 


1,401 


310 


570 


984 


1984 


440 


604 


1,087 


283 


604 


920 


1985 


418 


630 


1,062 


257 


630 


966 


1986 


402 


527 


1,285 


236 


527 


967 


1987 


370 


807 


1,100 


247 


807 


820 


1988 


312 


539 


912 


252 


539 


882 


1989 


257 


663 


755 


249 


663 


642 


1990 


285 


426 


822 


248 


426 


652 






Year-round, full-time wage and salary workers 






1970 


$372 


$ 924 


$1,405 


S391 


$ 924 


(•) 


1971 


353 


1,199 


2,449 


327 


1,199 


n 


1972 


401 


777 


1,473 


435 


777 


$1,799 


1973 


368 


1,484 


1,529 


419 


1,484 


2,189 


1974 


356 


1,244 


1,485 


357 


1,244 


1,096 


1975 


371 


1,241 


1,729 


320 


1,241 


1,199 


1976 


478 


1,357 


1,679 


358 


1,357 


1,448 


1977 


329 


1,102 


1,536 


284 


1,102 


1,064 


1978 


413 


1,670 


2,480 


385 


1,670 


1,384 


1979 


384 


1,170 


2,529 


295 


1,170 


1,280 


1980 


336 


1,294 


1,768 


240 


1,294 


988 


1981 


421 


878 


1,62/ 


238 


878 


915 


i982 


452 


1,007 


1,121 


261 


1,007 


1,400 


1983 


407 


951 


1,261 


367 


951 


M73 


1984 


339 


873 


1,942 


364 


873 


1.134 


1985 


354 


653 


1,115 


349 


653 


1,877 


1986 


335 


1,119 


1,084 


338 


1,119 


837 


1987 


319 


923 


1,289 


258 


923 


1.187 


1988 


403 


536 


1,354 


283 


536 


LOOT 


1989 


440 


692 


1,181 


237 


692 


1.2 


1990 


477 


414 


779 


240 


414 


9b 



•Too few sample observations for a reliable estimate. 
SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce. Bureau of the 



Census, March Current Population Survey. 
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Table 32-1 Standard errors for estimated percentages and ratios in text table for 
Indicator 32 

Type of election and 1-3 years high school 4 years high school 1-3 years college 4 or more years college 

Voting rotes 



Congressional elections 

1974 
1982 
1990 

Presidential elections 

1964 
1976 
1988 



0.8 
1.0 
0.8 



1.3 
0.9 
1.1 



0.5 
0.6 
0.5 



0.9 
0.5 
0.6 



0.8 
0.9 
0.7 



1.4 
0.8 

0.7 



0.8 
0.8 
0.6 



1.2 
0.6 
0.6 



Congressional elections 

1974 
1982 
1990 

Presidential elections 

1964 
1976 
1988 



0.02 
0.03 
0.02 



0.02 
0.02 
0.02 



Ratio of voting rates to that of higii school graduates' 



0.03 
0.03 
0.03 



0.02 
0.02 
0.02 



0.03 
0.04 
0.03 



0.02 
0.02 
0.0? 



--Not applicable. 

"High school graduates are defined here as those completing 4 years of high school. 

NOTE: The voting rate for the 25-44 year old population is calculated as the number of voters aged 25-44 divided by the total 
number of persons aged 25-44. The total number of persons includes non-U. S. as weW as U.S. citizens. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce. Bureau of the Census, "Voting and Registration in the Election of November " Cur- 
rent Population Reports, Series P-20, Nos. 143, 293, 322, 383, 440, 453. 
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Table 33-1 Standard errors for estimated percentages in text table for Indicator 33 



Pre-K 



Kindergarten 



Year 


rerceriT 
nri\/ntp 


rercynT 

lull vjijy 


Percent minority 


rercGnT 


rercenT 

fi til rin\/ 
lUII vjuy 


Percent minority 


Totai" 


Black 


HiSDanic 


Totar 


Black 


HiSDQnic 


1 Gil 


1 A 

l.O 


1 A 

1 .0 


1.5 


1.3 


0.8 


u.y 


U.y 


0.9 


0.8 


0.5 




1 A 


1 .0 


1.3 


1.1 


0.7 


n Q 
U.O 


U.y 


0.9 


0.8 


0.6 


ly /o 


1.0 


1 .0 


1.3 


1.1 


0.7 


U.O 


U.y 


0.9 


0.8 


0.6 


1 y/0 


1 

1 .0 


1 .0 


1.3 


1.2 


0.7 


n Q 

U.O 


U.y 


0.9 


0.8 


0.6 


1 077 

ly / / 


1.0 


1 r. 
1 .o 


1.3 


1.2 


0.7 


n n 

U.y 


1 n 
I .U 


1.0 


0.8 


0.6 


I y/o 


1 A 
IM 


1 c; 
1 .0 


1.3 


1.1 


0.7 


U.y 


f . 1 


1.0 


0.9 


0.6 


1 070 

1 y/y 


1 A 


1 A 

1 .4 


1.1 


1.1 




n Q 
U.O 


1 . 1 


0.9 


0.9 




1980 


1.4 


1.4 


1.2 


1.0 


0.8 


0.8 


1.1 


1.0 


0.8 


0.6 




1.3 


1.3 


1.2 


1.0 


0.7 


0.9 


1.1 


1.0 


0.8 


0.7 


. 2 


1.5 


1.5 


1.2 


1.1 


0.6 


1.0 


1.2 


1.1 


0.9 


0.8 


1983 


1.5 


1.4 


1.2 


1.1 


0.6 


1.0 


1.2 


1.1 


0.9 


0.8 


1984 


1.4 


1.5 


1.2 


1.1 


0.7 


0.9 


1.2 


1.1 


0.9 


0.7 


1985 


1.4 


1.4 


1,2 


1.0 


0.8 


0.9 


1.2 


1.1 


0.9 


0.7 


1986 


1.4 


1.4 


1,2 


1.0 


0.8 


0.9 


1.2 


1.1 


0.9 


0.8 


1987 


1.4 


1.4 


1.2 


0.9 


0.8 


0.8 


1.1 


1.1 


0.9 


0.7 


1988 


1.6 


1.6 


1.3 


1.1 


0.8 


1.0 


1.4 


1.3 


1.0 


0.9 


1989 


1.6 


1.6 


1.3 


1.1 


0.8 


1.0 


1.4 


1.3 


1.0 


0.9 


1990 


1.5 


1.5 


1.2 


1.0 


0.8 


1.0 


1.4 


1.3 


1.1 


0.9 



-Not applicable 

• Includes only block and Hispanic 3- to 6-year-olds. 

NOTE; Pre-K and kindergarten enrollment does not Include those below 3 years of age. Some data have been revised from 
previously published figures. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. October Current Population Survey. 
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Table 34-1 Enrollment in kindergarten through grade 8 (K-8) and grades 9-12 of public 
and private elementary/secondary schools, with projections: Fall 1970 to fall 
2002 (in thousands) 



Public schools Private schools' 





Year - 


Grades K-12^ 


Grades K-8^ 


Grodes9 -12 Grades K- 12^ 


Grades K-8^ 


Grades 9-12 


1970 




45,894 


32,558 


13.336 


5,363 


4,052 


1,311 


1971 




46,071 


32,318 


13.733 


35,200 


33,900 


•^1,300 


1972 




45,726 


31,879 


13.848 


'"'5,000 


33,700 


31,300 


1973 




45,445 


31.401 


14.044 


35,000 


33,700 


31,300 


1974 




45,073 


30,971 


lUo 


o.uuu 


33,700 


31.300 


1975 




44,819 


30.515 


14.304 


35,000 


33,700 


31,300 


1976 




44,31 1 


29.997 


14,314 


0,167 


0,0^:0 




1977 




43,577 


29,375 


14,203 


5,140 


3,797 


1.343 


1978 




42,551 


28.463 


14.088 


5,086 


3,732 


1 o c o 

\ .353 


1979 




41.651 


28.034 


13.616 


35,000 


33,700 


31.300 


1980 




40.877 


27.647 


13.231 


5,331 


3,992 


1,339 


1981 




40.044 


27.280 


12.764 


■'5,500 


34,100 


^1,400 


1982 




39,566 


27.161 


12.405 


35,600 


34,200 


31,400 


1983 




39,252 


26,981 


12,271 


5,715 


4,315 


1,400 


1984 




39.208 


26,905 


12.304 


35,700 


34,300 


31,400 


1985 




39,422 


27.034 


12,388 


5,557 


4,195 


1,362 


1986 




39^753 


27,420 


12.33.. 


35,452 


34,116 


31,336 


1987 




40.008 


27.931 


12,077 


5,479 


4,232 


1,247 


1988 




40.189 


28.499 


11.690 


5,241 


4,036 


1,206 


1989 




40,526 


29.149 


11 '3 7 V 
1 1 ,6/ / 


0,000 


4,162 


1,193 


1990^ 




41,026 


29.742 


1 1 ,284 


5,195 


4.066 


1,129 










Projected 








1991 




41.575 


30.186 


1 1 ,389 


5266 


4127 


1140 


1992 




42.250 


30.663 


1 1 ,587 


5351 


4192 


1159 


1993 




42,971 


31.091 


1 1 ,880 


5439 


4250 


1 189 


1994 




43,749 


31.451 


12,298 


5530 


4300 


1230 


1995 




44,442 


31.782 


12,660 


5612 


4345 


1267 


1996 




45,074 


32.068 


13,006 


5685 


4384 


1301 


1997 




45,585 


32,343 


13,242 


5746 


4422 


1325 


1998 




45,955 


32.661 


13,294 


5795 


4465 


1330 


1999 




46,276 


32.843 


13,433 


5834 


4490 


1344 


2000 




46.539 


33.032 


13,507 


5867 


4516 


1351 


2001 




46,782 


33.172 


13,610 


5897 


4535 


1362 


2002 




47,068 


33.245 


13,823 


5928 


4545 


1383 



^Beginning in Fall 1980. data include estimates for expanded universe for private schiools. 
^Includes kindergarten and some nurser\/ school enrollment. 
^Estimated by NCES. 
'^Based on Early Estimates. 

NOTE: Projections are based on data tt^rougt^ 1988. Because of rounding. detaiK might not add to totals. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education. National Centor for Educotion Statistics. Hisfohco! Trends: State Education Facts. 1992; 
Common Core of Data; Digest of Education Statistics 1991 table 3. Projections of Education Statistics to 2002. table 1; Early 
Estimates for Public and Private Elementary and Secondary education, Sct^ool Year 1990-91 
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Table 35-1 Total and full-time-equivalent (PTE) enrollment in higher education, by 
type and control of institution: Fall 1972-fall 1990 



Year All institutions 



Public. Public. PrivL^te. Private. 

4-year 2-year 4-yeor 2 year 



Total enrollment 

1972 9,214.860 4.429.696 2.640.939 2.028.978 115.247 

1973 9.602.123 4.529.895 2.889.621 2.062,179 120.428 

1974 10.223.729 4.703.018 3.285.482 2.116717 118,512 

1975 11/184.859 4.998.142 3.836.366 2.216.598 133753 

1976 11.012.137 4.901.691 3.751.786 2.227.125 131.535 

1977 11.285.787 4.94o,224 3.901769 2.297.621 141.173 

1978 11.260.092 4.912.203 3.873.690 2.319.748 154.451 

1979 11.569.899 4.980,012 4,056.810 2.373,221 159,856 

1980 12.096.895 5.128,612 4,328782 2.441,996 197,505 

1981 12,371.672 5.166,324 4.480.708 2.489.137 235.503 

1982 12.425.780 5,176.434 4.519.653 2,477,640 252.0?3 
P83 12.464.661 5.223.404 4.459,330 2 517.791 264,136 

>>84 12,241.940 5.198.273 4.279,097 2.512.894 251,676 

1985 12,247.055 5.209,540 4,269.733 2.506,438 261344 

1986 12 503.511 5,300.202 4,413.691 2.523,761 265.857 

1987 12,766.642 5.432,200 4.541.054 2.558,220 235.168 

1988 13.055.337 5.545,901 4.615,487 2,634,281 259.668 
1989^ 13.538.560 5,694,303 4,883,660 2.693,368 267,229 
1990^ 13,710,150 5.802.877 4.937,663 2,726,255 243.355 

Full-tlme-equlvQlent (FTE) enrollment 

1972 7,253.739 3,706,239 1,746.609 1.700.582 100,309 

1973 7,453.448 3 ..1.031 1.908,524 1.718.187 105.706 

1974 7.805,453 3,847.550 2,097,254 1.758.699 101.950 

1975 8.479,685 4.056.500 2.465.810 1.843,901 113.474 

1976 8.312.502 3.998,450 2,351.453 1.849.551 113.048 

1977 8.415.339 4.039.071 2,357,405 1.896,005 122,858 

1978 8.348,482 3.996.126 2,283.073 1,936,447 132.836 

1979 8,487,317 4,059.304 2.333,313 1.956.768 137,932 

1980 8,819.013 4.158,267 2,484,027 2,003,105 173,614 

1981 9,014.521 4.208,506 /.572,794 2,041.541 191.880 

1982 9,091.648 4.220,648 2.629.941 2.028,275 212784 

1983 9.166,399 4,265,808 2.615.672 2,059.415 225,504 

1984 8.951.695 4,237,895 2,446,769 2.054.816 212.215 

1985 8.943,433 4,239.622 2,428.159 2.054.717 220.935 

1986 9.064.168 4.295.495 2.482,551 2,064.829 221.293 

1987 9,229736 4.395.731 2.541,958 2,090,779 201.267 

1988 9.466,878 4.505,501 2,591,571 2.159.770 210,036 
1989' 9.780,881 4.619,828 2.751.762 2.193,774 215.517 
1990^ 9,919 107 4.706.752 2,791.171 2.224022 197.162 

'Data have been revised from previously published figures. 
^Preliminary data * 

NOTE: Large jncrease'i in private 27ear institutions in 1980 and 1981 reflect the addition of schools accredited by the National 
Association of Trade ond Technical Schools, 

SOURCE: U.S. Depar'.nent of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Digest of Education Statistics 1991. tables 162 
and 188 and unpublished tabulations (based on the IPEDS/HEGIS surveys of fall eniollment. various years). 
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Table 35-2 Index of total and f'lll-time-equivalent enrollment (1981=100) in higher 
education, by type and control of institution: Fall 1972-fall 1990 



Fall of year 


All 


Public. 


Public, 


Private, 


Private, 


Institution 


4-year 


2-year 


4-yeor 


2-year 






Total enrollment 










74.5 


85.7 


58.9 


81.5 


48.9 


19. 3 


77.6 


87.7 


64.5 


82.8 


51.1 


1974 


826 


91.0 


73.3 


85.0 


50.3 


1975 


90.4 


96.7 


86.6 


89.1 


56.8 


1976 


89.0 


94.9 


83.7 


89.6 


55.9 


1977 


91.2 


95 7 


87.1 


92.3 


59.9 


1978 


91.0 


95.1 


86.5 


93.2 


65.6 


1979 


93.5 


96.4 


90.5 


95.3 


67.9 


1980 


97 8 


99.3 


96,6 


98,1 


83.9 


1981 


TOGO 


100.0 


100.0 


100,0 


lOOO 


1982 


100.4 


100.2 


100.9 


99.5 


1C7.0 


1983 


100.8 


101 1 


99.5 


101.2 


1 12.2 


1984 


99.0 


100.6 


95.5 


101.0 


106.9 


1985 


99.0 


1008 


95,3 


100.7 


1 1 1,0 


1986 


101.1 


102.6 


98.5 


101.4 


112,9 


1987 


103.2 


105.1 


101.3 


102.8 


99.9 


1988 


105.5 


1073 


103.0 


105.8 


1 10.3 


1989 


109.4 


^ 10.2 


109.0 


108 2 


1 13.5 


1990 ' 


110.8 


1 12.3 


110.2 


109,5 


103.3 






Full-time-equivalent (FTE) enrollment 






1Q79 


80.5 


88.1 


67 9 


83.3 


52.3 


1973 


82 7 


88.4 


74.2 


84.2 


55.1 


1974 


86.6 


91.4 


81.5 


86.2 


53 1 


1975 


94.1 


96.4 


95.8 


90.3 


59.1 


1076 


922 


95.0 


91 4 


906 


58.9 


1977 


93.4 


96.0 


91,6 


929 


64.0 




92.6 


95.0 


88.7 


94.9 


69.2 


1979 


94.2 


96.5 


90.7 


95.9 


71.9 


1980 


97.8 


98.8 


96.5 


98.1 


90.5 


1981 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100,0 


1982 


100.9 


100.3 


102.2 


994 


110.9 


1983 


101.7 


101.4 


101.7 


100.9 


117.5 


1984 


99.3 


1007 


95.1 


100.7 


110.6 


1985 


99.2 


100.7 


94.4 


10C7 


115.1 


1986 


100.6 


102.1 


96.5 


101.2 


115.3 


1987 


102.4 


104.4 


98.8 


102.4 


104.9 


1988 


105.0 


107.1 


100.7 


105.8 


109.5 


1989 


108.5 


109.8 


107-0 


107.5 


112.3 


1990* 


110.0 


11 1.8 


108.5 


108.9 


102.8 



•Preliminary data. 

NOTE: Increases in enrollments in private 2-year institutions in 1980 and 1981 reflect the addition of schools accredited by the 
National Association of Trade and Technical Schools. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education. National Center tor Education Statistics D/gesf ot Education Statistics 1991. tables 162 
and 188 and unpublished tabulations (based on the IPEDS/HEGIS surveys of foil enrollment, various years). 
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Table 35-3 Percentage of total and full-time-equivalent enrollment in higher education, 
by type and control of institution: Fall 1972-fall 1990 

Fall of year Total ^^^j'^' P^^'i^' Pji^^te, Private, 

' 4-year 2-year 4-year 2-year 



Total enrollment 



19/2 


100.0 


48.1 


28.7 


220 


1.3 


1973 


100.0 


47.2 


30.1 


21.5 


1.3 


1974 


inn n 


Ah n 




on 7 


1 0 


1975 


100.0 


44.7 


34.3 


19.8 


1.2 


19/6 


100.0 


44.5 


34.1 


20.2 


12 


1977 


100,0 


43.8 


o^.o 


on A 


1 .0 


1978 


100.0 


43.6 


'\A A 


00 A 


1 A 


1979 


100.0 


43.0 


ou, 1 


on ^ 


1 A 


1980 


100.0 


42.4 


OQ.O 


on 0 


1 A 

1 .0 


1981 


100.0 


41.8 


OO.Z 


on 1 


1 0 

1 .v 


1982 


100.0 


41.7 




10 0 
1 v.v 


0 n 


1983 


100.0 


41.9 


'^^ ft 

ou.o 


on 0 


0 1 


1984 


100.0 


42.5 


n 


on ^ 


0 1 


1985 


100.0 


42.5 


'\A 0 

OM. Y 


on ^ 


0 1 


1986 


100.0 


42.4 


O J.O 


on 0 


0 1 


1987 


100.0 


42.5 




on n 


1 ft 
1 .0 


1988 


100.0 


42.5 




on 0 


0 n 


1989' 


100.0 


42.1 


'^A 1 
OO. 1 


TOO 

1 V.V 


0 n 


1990^ 


100.0 


42.3 


'^A n 


10 0 
1 v.v 


1 ft 




Full-time-equivalent (PTE) enrollment 








1972 


100.0 


51.1 


24.1 


23.4 


1.4 


1973 


100.0 


49.9 


25.6 


23.1 


1.4 


1974 


100.0 


49.3 


26.9 


22.5 


1.3 


1975 


100.0 


47.8 


29.1 


21.7 


1.3 


1976 


100.0 


48.1 


28.3 


22.3 


1.4 


1977 


100.0 


48.0 


28.0 


22.5 


1.5 


1978 


100.0 


47.9 


27.3 


23.2 


16 


1979 


100.0 


47.8 


27.5 


23.1 


16 


1980 


100.0 


47.2 


28.2 


22.7 


2.0 


1981 


100.0 


46.7 


28.5 


22.6 


2.1 


1982 


100.0 


46.4 


28.9 


22.3 


2.3 


1983 


100.0 


46.5 


28.5 


22.5 


2.5 


1984 


100.0 


47.3 


27.3 


23.0 


2.4 


1985 


1000 


47.4 


27.2 


23.0 


2.5 


1986 


100.0 


47.4 


27.4 


22.8 


2.4 


1987 


100.0 


47.6 


27.5 


22.7 


2.2 


1988 


1000 


47.6 


274 


22.8 


22 


1989' 


1000 


47.2 


28.1 


22.4 


2.2 


1990'^ 


100.0 


47.5 


28 1 


224 


20 



'Preliminary data. 

^Data have been revised from previously published figures. 

NOTE- Increases in private 2-year iristilutions In 1980 and 1981 reflect the addition of schools accredited by the National Associa- 
tion of Trade and Technical Schools. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education. National Center for Education Statistics, Digest of Fducafion Statistics 1991. tables 162 
and 188 and unpublished tabulations (based on the IPEDS/HEGIS surveys of fall enrollment, various years). 
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Table 35-4 High school graduates, by age: 1972-1990 



Number 

(in thousands) index (1981 = 100) 





20-24 


25-34 


20-24 


— = ~- ■■ 


1972 


14,256 


20,459 


81.6 


63.1 


1973 


14,713 


21,695 


84.2 


67.0 


1974 


14,932 


23,195 


85.4 


71.6 


1975 


15,468 


24,390 


88.5 


75.3 


1976 


15,825 


25,774 


90.6 


79.6 


1977 


16,102 


26,919 


92.1 


83.1 


1978 


16,403 


27,822 


93.9 


85.9 


1979 


16,754 


28,849 


Vo.v 


AO n 
ov .u 


1980 


17,333 


31,259 


99.2 


96.5 


1981 


17,475 


32,399 


100.0 


1000 


1982 


17,667 


33,397 


101.1 


103.1 


1983 


17,775 


33,976 


101 7 


104.9 


1984 


17,750 


34,757 


101.6 


107 3 


1985 


17,110 


35,465 


97.9 


1095 


1986 


16,855 


36.510 


96.5 


112.7 


1987 


16,389 


36,891 


93.8 


}13.9 


1988' 


16,055 


37,118 


91.9 


1146 


1989 


15,522 


37,427 


88.8 


115.5 


1990 


15,168 


37,282 


86.8 


115.1 



• Revised from previously published figures. 

NOTE: High school graduates are those who have completed 4 or more years of high school 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. Current Population Reports, Series P-20. Education Attainment 
in the United States: March " various years and unpublished tabulations. 
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Table 36-1 Number of degrees conferred, by level of degree, and number of high 
school graduates: Academic years ending 1971-1990 



Year 






Degrees 






High school 
connpierers 


Associate's 


Bachelor's 


Master's 


Doctor's 


First-professional' 


1971 


252,610 


839,730 


230,509 


?7 107 


■^7 94iS 




1972 


292, 119 


887,273 


251.633 


33 363 


43,41 1 




1973 


316,174 


922,362 


263,371 


34.777 






1974 


343,924 


945,776 


277.033 


33.816 


53,816 


3.367.000 


1975 


360,171 


922,933 


292.450 


34.083 


55,916 


3.473.000 


1976 


391,454 


925,746 


311,771 


34.064 


69 MO 




1977 


406,377 


919,549 


317.164 


33.252 






1978 


412,246 


921,204 


31 1.620 


3^.131 


M sai 




1979 


402.702 


921,390 


301.079 


32^730 


68.848 


3,543,000 


1980 


400,910 


929,417 


298.081 


32.615 


70,131 


3,522,000 


1981 


416,377 


935.140 


295.739 


32.958 


71.956 


3,509,000 


1982 


434,515 


952.998 


295.546 


32.707 


72.032 


3,481,000 


1983 


456,441 


969,510 


289.921 


32.775 


73.136 


3,353,000 


1984 


452,416 


974,309 


284.263 


33.209 


74.407 


3,194,000 


1985 


^54.712 


979,477 


286.251 


32.943 


75.063 


3,090,000 


1986 


446,047 


987,823 


288.567 


33.653 


73.910 


3,071,000 


1987 


437,137 


991,339 


289.557 


34.120 


72.750 


3,138.000 


1988 


435,537 


993,362 


298.733 


34.839 


70.415 


3,183,000 


1989^^ 


436,764 


1,018,755 


310.621 


35.720 


70,856 


3,081,000 


1990^ 


464,679 


1 ,049.657 


323.844 


38.238 


70,980 


3.001,000 


—Not available. 



'The National Center for Education Statistics recognizes 10 first-professional degree fields; chiropractic, dentistry, law. medicine, 
optometry, osteopathy, pharmacy, podiatry, theology, and veterinary medicine. 

^High school completers are the graduates of regular public and private day school programs and the recipients of GEO cre- 
dentials. Data for GED recipients are not available before 1974. 
^Degree data are revised from previously published figures. 
^Preliminary. 

NOTE: The number of high schiool completers reported here differs from the numbers shown in Indicator 24 because of dif- 
ferences In definition and sur.'ays used. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education. National Center for Education Statistics. Digest of Education Statistics 1991 tables 95. 
97. and 228 and unpublished tabulations (based on National Center for Education Statistics. IPEDS/HEGIS surveys of degrees 
conferred and Common Core of Data; American Council of Education, annual GED survey). 
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Table 37-1 Enrollment in public elementary and secondary education, by race/ethnicity: 
1976, 1984, 1986, and 1988 



Pace/ethnlcity 



Total 

White, non-Hispanic 
Total minority 

Black. non-Hispanic 

Hispanic 

Asain/Pacific islander 
American Indian/Alaskan Native 



Total 

Vv.iite. non-Hispanic 
Total minority 

Black, non-Hispanic 

Hispanic 

Asain/Pacific Islander 
American Indian/Alaskan Native 



1976 



100.0 
76.0 
24.0 
15.5 
6,4 
1.2 
0.8 



1984 



1986 



Percent 



100.0 
71.2 
28.8 
16.2 
9.1 
2.5 
0.9 



100.0 
70.4 
29.6 
16.1 
9.9 
2.8 
0.9 



1988 







(In thousands) 




43,714 


39,452 


4 1,15^ 


40,484 


33,229 


28,106 


28,957 


28,628 


10,485 


1 1 ,346 


12,200 


1 1 ,857 


6,774 


6,389 


6,622 


6,158 


2,807 


3,599 


4.064 


4,071 


535 


994 


1,158 


1,267 


368 


364 


356 


361 



100.0 
70.7 
29.3 
15.2 
10.1 
3.1 
0.9 



Percent 
change 
1976^8 



-7.4 
-13.8 
13.1 
-9.1 
45.0 
136.8 
-1.9 



— Net applicable. 

SOURCE' U S Department of Education, Oftice for Civil Rights, Directory of Elementary and Secondary School DisUicfs and 
Schools' in Selected Districts: 1976-77, 1984: 1986 and 1988 Elementary and Secondary School Civil Rights Survey, unpublished 
tabulations. 



Table 37-2 Standard errors for estimated percentages in text table for Indicator 37 



Black 



Public schools 



Year 



1970 
1971 
1972 
197? 
1974 
1975 
1976 
1977 
1978 
19/9 
1980 
1981 
1982 
1983 
1984 
1985 
1986 
1987 
1988 
1989 



Central 
cities 



08 
08 
07 
0 7 
07 
08 
08 
08 
08 
08 

0 8 
08 
08 

09 
0.8 
08 
08 
08 



Other 
rr^etro- 
politan 



0.3 
03 
03 
G3 
03 
03 
0 4 
03 
04 
04 

04 
0 4 
04 

04 
04 
04 
04 
04 



Norv 
metro- 
politan 



Private 
schools 



04 
04 
0.4 
04 
05 
05 
05 
05 
Ob 
04 

0.5 
05 
0.5 

0 5 
06 
06 
06 
0 5 



Hispanic 



Black or Hispanic 



Public schools 



Public schools 



Central 
cities 



Other 
metro- 
politan 



Non- 
metro- 
politan 



Private 
schools 



Central 
cities 



Other 
metrO' 
politan 



Non- 
metro- 
politan 



— Not available. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports, Series P-20, 



Private 
schools 



05 


















0.5 


















0.5 


05 


0.3 


0.3 


0.5 


0.8 


0.4 


0.5 


0.7 


06 


05 


03 


03 


05 


08 


0.4 


0.5 


0.8 


0.5 


05 


03 


03 


07 


08 


04 


0.5 


0.8 


05 


0.5 


03 


03 


0.6 


08 


0.4 


0,5 


0.8 


06 


05 


03 


03 


06 


0.8 


05 


0.5 


0.8 


06 


05 


03 


C.2 


06 


08 


04 


0.5 


0,8 


06 


06 


03 


02 


06 


0.9 


05 


0.5 


08 


0/ 


06 


0.3 


0? 


06 


09 


05 


0.5 


0.9 


06 


06 


0 4 


03 


07 


09 


05 


05 


0.9 


0.6 


07 


04 


03 


0.7 


0^ 


0.5 


0.5 


0.9 


0 6 


0.7 


0.4 


03 


0 7 


0^-* 


0.5 


0.5 


0.9 


0.7 








06 








0.9 


0.6 


0 7 


04 


03 


06 


0.9 


05 


0.6 


0.8 


o; 


07 


04 


03 


0 7 


0.8 


0.5 


07 


09 


0 7 


06 


0.4 


03 


07 


08 


05 


0.6 


0.9 


08 


0.6 


04 


0.4 


07 


08 


05 


06 


1.0 


08 


0 7 


04 


C 


07 


0.8 


05 


06 


1.0 



"School Enrollment 



various years (based on October Current Population Survey). 
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Table 38-1 Total enrollment in institutions of higher education, by control of 

institution, type of institution, and race/ethnicity of student: Fall, selected 
years 1976-1990 



Control and type of Institution, 
and race/ethnicity of student 








Number, in thousands 








1976 


1978 


1980 


1982 


1984 




1 TOO 


loon 


All Institutions 


10,986 


11,231 


12,087 


12,388 


12,235 


12,504 


13,043 


13,710 


VV» Hit; 


y,u/o 


n ynA 


n Q Q Q 

9,8oo 


9,997 


9,815 


9,921 


10,283 


10,675 


ivili l^Ji My 


1 AO 1 


1 TO CL 

1 ,/8o 




2,059 


2,085 


2,238 


2,399 


2,639 


DIUCK 


1 AJOO 


1 ,Uo4 


1 ,107 


1,101 


1,076 


1,082 


1,130 


1,223 


Hispanic 


384 


417 


472 


519 


535 


618 


680 




Asian or Pacific Islander 


198 


235 


286 


351 


390 


448 


497 


555 




/ 0 


/o 


oA 


88 


84 


90 


93 


103 


Nonresident alien 


219 


253 


305 


331 


335 


345 


361 


397 


Public institutions 


8,641 


8,770 


9,456 


9,695 


9,458 


9714 


10,156 


10,741 


VV 1 lilt; 


/ ,UVO 


7 1 QA 


7 Jit:.Ji 

/.ooo 


7,785 


7,543 


7,654 


7,964 


8.340 


IVIII lUi iiy 


1 yin 1 
1 Mu 1 


1,466 


1 ,o96 


1,692 


1,696 


1,836 


1,955 


2,136 


RInnI/ 
DIUUK 


00 1 


84U 


876 


873 


844 


854 


881 


952 


Hispanic 


337 


363 


406 


446 


456 


532 


587 


648 


Asian or Pacific Islander 


166 


195 


240 


296 


323 


371 


406 


445 


Ampriprin InHlnn/Alncl/nn Mnti\/*i 
rAi 1 Id ik^'wii 1 II ivjiui 1/ rAIUd'SUi 1 iNUllVt; 


Oo 


Afl 
00 


m 


77 


72 


79 


81 


90 


Nonresident alien 


145 


167 


204 


219 


219 


224 


238 


265 


Private Institutions 


2,345 


2.461 


2,630 


2,693 


2,777 


2790 


2,887 


2.970 


VV 1 HI t; 






O ITT 

2, 177 


2,212 


2.272 


2,267 


2,319 


2,335 


IVIII iL^iiiy 




o 1 V 


000 


368 


389 


403 


444 


503 




zUz 


OIK 


231 


228 


232 


228 


248 


271 


Hispanic 


47 


55 


66 


74 


79 


86 


93 


1 10 


Asian or Pacific Islander 


32 


40 


47 


55 


67 


11 


91 


110 


Armori^nri InHinn ' AlncL/rm Mnfii//^ 
/^i 1 Id lU'Ji 1 11 ivJlUi 1/ MIU«>KvJr 1 InUTIVG 


0 

y 


y 


lU 


10 


11 


1 1 


1 1 


12 


Nonresident alien 


73 


85 


101 


113 


116 


120 


123 


1 V) 


4-y6Qr institutions 


7,107 


7,203 


7,565 


7,648 


7708 


7,824 


8,175 


8,529 


vvi int; 


c nan 


6,02/ 


otc 

6,27o 


6,306 


6,301 


6,337 


6,582 


tjbl 


K/in/^rit\/ 
IVIII IL^I liy 


Vo 1 


n7K 


1 .050 


1 n77 
1 ,U/0 


1 1 Oyl 


1,195 


1,292 


1,450 






0 Iz 


6o4 


612 


617 


615 


656 


715 


Hispanic 




ion 


917 


229 


246 


07Q 
z/0 


onA 


J40 


Asian or Pacific Islander 


119 


138 


162 


193 


223 


262 


297 


343 


American Indian/Alaskan Native 


35 


35 


37 


39 


38 


40 


42 


48 


Nonresident alien 


177 


201 


241 


270 


282 


292 


302 


322 


2-'year institutions 


3,879 


4,028 


4,521 


4,740 


4,527 


4,680 


4,868 


5,181 


White 


3,077 


3,167 


3,558 


3,692 


3,514 


3,584 


3,702 


3,918 


Minority 


760 


810 


899 


987 


961 


1,043 


1,107 


1,189 


Black 


429 


443 


472 


489 


459 


467 


473 


509 


Hispanic 


210 


227 


255 


291 


289 


340 


384 


414 


Asian or Pacific Islander 


79 


97 


124 


158 


167 


186 


199 


212 


Arrierican Inr lan/Alaskan Native 


41 


43 


47 


49 


46 


51 


50 


54 


Nonresident alien 


42 


52 


64 


61 


53 


53 


60 


75 



NOTE: Because of underreporting and nonreporting of racial/ethnic data, figures are slightly lower than corresponding data 
in other tables. Because of rounding, details may not add to totals, 

SOIJRCE; U.S. Department of Education. National Center for Education Statistics. Digest of Education Statistics. 1991 table 194 
and unpublished tabulations (based on ttie IPEDS/HEGIS survey of fall enrollment in postsecondary and higher education, var- 
ious years). 
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Table 38-2 Percentage distribution of total enrollment in institutions of higher 

education by control of institution, type of institution, and race/ethnicity of 
student: Fall, selected years 1976-^1990 



Control and type of Institution, 
and race/ethniclty of student 



All Institutions 



White 
Minority 

Black 

Hispanic 

Asian or Pacific Islander 
American Indian/Alaskan Native 
Nonresident alien 

Public institutions 

White 
Minority 

Black 

Hispanic 

Asian or Pacific Islander 
American Indian/Alaskan Native 
Nonresident alien 

Private Institutions 

White 
Minority 

Black 

Hispanic 

Asian or Pacific Islander 
American Indian/Alaskan Native 
Nonresident alien 

4-year institutions 

White 
Minority 

Black 

Hispanic 

Asian or Pacific Islander 
American Indian/Alaskan Native 
Nonresident alien 

2-year institutions 

White 
Minority 

Black 

Hispanic 

Asian or Pacific Islander 
American Indian/Alaskan Native 
Nonresident alien 



1976 


1978 


1980 


1982 


1984 


1986 


1988 


1990 


100.0 


lUU.O 


lUU.U 


inn n 


inn n 


inn n 


ino n 


100,0 


82.6 


81.9 


81.4 


80.7 


80.2 


79.3 


78.8 


77.9 


15.4 


15.9 


16.1 


16.6 


17.0 


17.9 


18.4 


19,2 


9.4 


9.4 


9.2 


8.9 


8.8 


8.7 


8.7 


8,9 


3.5 


3.7 


3.9 


4.2 


4.4 


4.9 


5.2 


5.5 


1.8 


2.1 


2.4 


2.8 


3.2 


3.6 


3.8 


4.0 


07 


0.7 


0.7 


0.7 


0.7 


0.7 


0.7 


0.7 


2.0 


2.2 


2.5 


2.7 


2.7 


2.8 


2.8 


2.9 


100.0 


100.0 


inn n 


1 nn n 
lUU.U 


inn n 
1 uu.u 


inn n 


inn n 


100.0 


82.1 


81.4 


81.0 


80.3 


79.8 


78.8 


78.4 


77.6 


16.2 


16.7 


16.9 


17.4 


17.9 


18.9 


19.2 


19,9 


9.6 


9.6 


93 


9.0 


8.9 


8.8 


8.7 


8,9 


3.9 


4.1 


4.3 


4.6 


4.8 


5,5 


5.8 


6,0 


1.9 


2.2 


2.5 


3.0 


3.4 


3.8 


4.0 


4.1 


0.8 


0.8 


0.8 


0.8 


0.8 


0.8 


0,8 


0.8 


1.7 


1.9 


2.2 


2.3 


2.3 


2.3 


2.3 


2.5 


100.0 


100.0 


1 nn n 
lUU.U 


inn n 
lUU.U 


inn n 

lUU.U 


inn n 

1 uu.u 


inn n 


100.0 


84.5 


83.6 


82.8 


82.2 


81 8 


81.3 


80,3 


78.6 


12.4 


l2.9 


13.4 


13.7 


14.0 


14.4 


15.4 


16.9 


8.6 


8.7 


8.8 


8.5 


8.3 


8.2 


86 


9.1 


2.0 


2.2 


2.5 


2.7 


2.8 


3.1 


3.2 


3.7 


1.4 


1.6 


1.8 


2.1 


2.4 


2.8 


3,2 


3.7 


0.4 


0.4 


0.4 


0.4 


0.4 


0.4 


0,4 


0,4 


3.1 


3.4 


3.8 


4.2 


4.2 


4.3 


4,3 


4.4 


100.0 


100.0 


100. Q 


lUU U 


inn n 
1 uu.u 


inn n 
1 uu.u 


inn n 

I uu,u 


100,0 


84.4 


83.7 


82.9 


82.4 


81.7 


81.0 


80,5 


79,2 


13.1 


13.5 


13.91 


14.0 


14.6 


15.3 


15,8 


17,0 


ft 5 


8.5 


8.4 


8.0 


8.0 


7.9 


8,0 


8,4 


2.4 


2.6 


2.9 


3.0 


3.2 


0 0 


3,6 


4,0 


1.7 


1.9 


2.1 


2.5 


2.9 


3.3 


3,6 


4,0 


0.5 


0.5 


0.5 


0.5 


0.5 


05 


0,5 


0,6 


2.5 


2.8 


3.2 


3.5 


3.7 


3.7 


3,7 


3,8 


lOC.O 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100,0 


79.3 


78.6 


78.7 


77.9 


77.6 


76.6 


76,0 


75,6 


19.6 


20.1 


19.9 


20.8 


21.2 


22.3 


22,7 


22,9 


11.1 


11.0 


10.4 


10.3 


10.1 


10.0 


9,7 


9,8 


5.4 


5.6 


5.6 


6.1 


6.4 


7.3 


7,9 


8,0 


2.0 
1 1 


2.4 


2.8 


3.3 


3.7 


40 


4 1 


4,1 


1,1 


1.0 


1.0 


1.0 


1.1 


1 3 


1,0 


1.1 


1.3 


1.4 


1.3 


1.2 


1.1 


1,2 


1,4 



NOTE; Because of rounding, details may not add to totals, 

SOURCE- US Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Digest of Education Statistics. 1991, table 19-^ 
and unpublished tabulations (based on the IPEDS/HEGIS survey of fall enrollment in postsocondary and higher education, var- 
ious years). 
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Table 39-1 Standard errors for estimated percentages in text table for Imiicator 39 



Year 


Total 


White 


Black 


Hispanic 


Total 


White 


Black 


Hispanic 


1960 


0.4 


0.4 


1.4 





0.8 


1.0 


1.7 




1965 


0.4 


04 


1.3 





1.0 


1.2 


1.9 




1970 


0.4 


0.3 


1.3 


— 


1.3 


1.6 


2,0 





1975 


0.4 


0.4 


1.3 


2 8 


1.2 


1.5 


1.9 


1.7 


1980 


0.4 


0.4 


1.3 


2.8 


1.2 


1.5 


1.8 


1.7 


1981 


0.4 


0.4 


1.3 


2.7 


1.2 


1.5 


1.8 


1.7 




0.4 


0.4 


1.3 


2.6 










1983 


0.4 


0.4 


1.3 


2.5 


1.1 


1.4 


1.7 


1.6 


1984 


0.4 


0.4 


1.3 


2.5 


1.1 


1.4 


1.7 


1.6 


1985 


0.4 


0.4 


1.3 


2.4 


1.2 


1,4 


1 7 


1.5 


1986 


0.4 


0.4 


1.3 


2.4 


1.2 


1.5 


1.6 


1.5 


1987 


0.4 


0.4 


1.3 


24 


1.2 


1.5 


1.6 


1.5 


1988 


0.4 


0.4 


1.3 


2.3 


1.2 


1.5 


1.6 


1.5 


1989 


0.4 


0.4 


13 


2.4 


1.2 


1.5 


1.7 


1.5 


1990 


0.4 


0.4 


1.3 


2.3 


1.1 


1.5 


1.5 


1.4 


— Not available 



SOURCE: U. S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Current Popoulotion Reports, series P— 20, "Poverty in the United 
States...", various years, March, Current Population Reports. 
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Table 40-1 Percentage of schools offering various programs or services by grade, 
control, and urbanicity: School year 19874988 



Grade and 
urbanicity 



Kindergarten 
Rural/farming 
Small city/town 
Suburban 
Urbon 

4th grade 
Rural/farming 
Small city /town 
Suburban 
Urban 

8th grade 
Rural/farming 
Small city/town 
Suburban 
Urban 

12th grade 
Rural/farming 
Small city/town 
Suburban 
Urban 



Kindergarten 
Rural/farming 
Small city/town 
Suburban 
Urban 

4th grade 
Rural/farming 
Small city/town 
Suburban 
Urban 

8th grade 
Rural/farming 
Small city/town 
Suburban 
Urban 

12th grade 
Rural/farming 
Small city/town 
Suburban 
Urban 



BNinauc, ^"^f 

^^tirn second 
cai.on language 



Remedial 
reading 



Remedial 
math 



Programs 
for the 
handi- 
capped 



Programs 
for the 
gifted 
and 

talened 



7.1 
5.3 
4 7 
10.1 
7.6 

6.7 
4.4 
4.5 
10.0 
7.8 

65 
4.3 
4.3 
8 1 
8.6 

76 
80 

5,5 
8.9 
83 



9.3 
4.7 
6.1 
10.6 
12.5 

85 
3.9 
5.4 
9.9 
12.7 

9.6 
5,1 
6.1 
9.4 
148 

13,2 
9.2 
11.7 
10.2 
18.2 



Public 



60.0 
57.1 
67,0 
59.3 
57.1 

57.9 
43,3 
66.7 
60.9 
59.2 

58.2 
39.6 
67 8 
66.7 
59.4 

53.0 
47.0 
56.5 
57.8 
51 5 



44.1 
34 8 
507 
/12.3 
44.5 

41.6 
27.0 
47.4 
43.9 
45.2 

42.9 
28.2 
46.6 
48.7 
47.0 

44.0 
36.7 
42.4 
49.6 
46,3 



Private 

17.1 
23.2 
15,8 
16.2 
16.0 

16.7 
17.6 
15.4 
18.8 
15.8 

18,0 
16.2 
16.8 
21.4 
18.2 

18./ 
12,6 
13.5 
27.5 
21.1 



32.7 
31.7 
30.4 
37.5 
32.0 

29.5 
21.8 
29.0 
36.9 
30.6 

28.2 
21.3 
29.1 
33.6 
29.1 

31.1 
27 0 
28.5 
39.1 
31.0 



Vocational/ 
technical 
programs 



Diagnostic 

and 
perscriptive 
services 



Extended 
day 



0 1 A 






56.5 


895 


74.3 


8.3 


1 1.9 


14.7 


84.9 


61.4 


88.1 


67.8 


16.9 


15.9 


32.6 


84.4 


52.5 


90.5 


81.6 


4.0 


25.5 


53.3 


81.5 


54.7 


92.4 


82.6 


3.7 


36.1 


49.3 


77.1 


54.8 


87.6 


70.8 


4.0 


20.8 


34.1 


82.6 


57.3 


89.5 


76.0 


8.3 


11.4 


14.6 


84.9 


61.5 


87.7 


69.2 


16.9 


15.2 


31.3 


84.5 


54.2 


91.5 


83.9 


4.1 


25.2 


53.4 


82.2 


55.2 


92.8 


84.5 


3.6 


35.7 


49.6 


77.8 


55.8 


87.6 


71.8 


3.9 


19.9 


30.7 


8 1.1 


65. 1 


92.1 


70.6 


46.7 


14.0 


16.1 


78.5 


60.2 


89.9 


64.5 


50.4 


16.4 


34.5 


82.1 


69.1 


97.5 


82.0 


48.3 


23.8 


49.9 


84.7 


71.6 


94.8 


78.6 


39.6 


35,4 


503 


84.1 


68.6 


90.2 


69.0 


40.7 


16.3 


29.1 


75.2 


67.7 


91.3 


61.1 


92.6 


11.8 


15.9 


71.3 


62.3 


92.0 


57.7 


93.3 


14.3 


28.9 


76.4 


70.3 


91.6 


64.8 


95.9 


18.6 


49.0 


789 


72.1 


94.5 


65.7 


94.1 


29.3 


47.2 


80.9 


75.7 


86.0 


61.5 


85.3 



6.9 
104 
6.5 
3.7 
7.5 

7.0 
8.5 
6.8 
4.7 
7.5 

92 
10.0 
9.3 
6.6 
10.0 

24.5 
16.2 
22.6 
22.5 
31.6 



72.7 
70.4 
75.8 
75.6 
71.2 

72.3 
70.2 
74.0 
76.1 
70.8 

71.1 
68.7 

72.7 
76.6 
71.8 

72.0 
68.2 
73.0 
79.7 
74.3 



44.0 
42.1 
49.9 
45.1 
40.4 

42.3 
33.7 
48.4 
45.3 
41.7 

41.6 
29.3 
48.3 
48.5 
41.6 

35.8 
31.2 
34.6 
46.8 
33.5 



17.4 
4.9 
16.2 
26.2 
28.9 

17.4 
5.5 
16.0 
26.0 
28.7 

5.9 
3.1 
3.6 
8.5 
13.2 

4.6 
1.8 
5.0 
5.9 
10.8 



40.0 
12.5 
32.2 
42.6 
54.0 

32.7 
8.9 
28.0 
37.1 
48.0 

26.4 
9.4 
20.5 
28.5 
40.1 

22.2 
125 
24.8 
25.0 
24.6 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of ;;ducation, National Center for Education Statistics, Schools and Staffing Survey, 1987-1988. 
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Table 40-2 Standard errors for estimated percentages in table 40-1 



Grade and 
urbanlcity 


Bilingual 
edu* 
cation 


Enalish 
as a 
second 
language 


Remedial 
reading 


Remedial 
math 


Fi uy 1 Ul T lo 

for the 
handi- 
capped 


Programs 
for the 
gifted 

Ul IvJ 

talened 


Vocational/ 
technical 
programs 


Diagnostic 

Ul ivj 

perscriptive 
services 


LAI uriuuu 
day 












Public 










Kindergarten 


0.61 


0.77 


0.69 




n hi 


u. / o 


n /i 1 


U.9o 


0.64 


Rural/farming 


1 06 


0.92 


l"l5 


1.54 


1 22 


1.53 


1.00 


141 


0.63 


Small city /town 


1.35 


1.42 


1.21 


1 40 


1 50 


1.25 


0 58 


1,70 


1.37 


Suburban 


1.44 


1 91 


1.56 


2.04 


1.15 


1.20 


0.65 


2.09 


1.58 


Urban 


1.14 


1.70 


1,52 


1.70 


1.23 


1 21 


0.61 


1.42 


1.18 


4th grade 


0.66 


0.77 


0.65 


0.79 


n ^ 


n 79 


n '^7 

U.o/ 


U.Vo 


0.59 


Rural/farming 


1.10 


0.91 


103 


1.43 


1.04 


1.42 


0.97 


1.26 




Small city /town 


1.33 


1.70 


1.16 


1.55 


1 13 


1.19 


0.53 


1.74 


1 


Suburban 


1,45 


1 75 


1 54 


1.92 


0.99 


1.31 


0.62 


2.00 


1 ^1 
1 . kj 1 


Urban 


1.23 


1.66 


1.45 


1 79 


1.20 


1.29 


0.58 


1.41 


1 06 


8th grade 


0.99 


0 99 


086 


0.89 


0.68 


0.99 


1.17 


0.99 


0 55 


Rural/farming 


1 36 


1.20 


1.31 


1.43 


1.03 


1.48 


1.68 


1.68 


0.60 


Small city/town 


1.82 


2.25 


1.71 


2.09 




1 7S 


9 no 


0 1 7 


n 7Q 
U./o 


Suburban 


2.33 


2.83 


1,98 


2.43 


1.29 


2,33 


2.82 


2.38 


1.49 


Urban 


2.50 


2 32 


226 


2 20 


1.84 


2.55 


2.65 


2.33 


1.71 


12th grade 


0.65 


0.86 


0.78 


0.96 


0 69 


0.97 




n 70 


n A 1 


Rural/farming 


1.00 


1.30 


1.34 


1 50 


0 99 


1.43 


0 72 


1 '^0 
1 .ov 


u.oo 


Small city/town 


1.19 


1.99 


1.87 


1.79 


1,47 


1.77 


0.85 


2.00 


1.27 


Suburban 


1.67 


2.21 


2 24 


2.11 


1.16 


1.77 


1.29 


2.01 


1.14 


Urban 


1.43 


2.20 


1.79 


2.06 


1.59 


1.87 


1.96 


2,05 


1.58 












Private 










Kindergarten 


0.80 


0.80 


1 70 


1 72 






u.oo 


I .QA 


1 .00 


Rural/farming 


1.68 


1.69 


5 47 


0.13 


426 


4.51 


3.68 


5 35 




Small city/town 


1.17 


1.21 


3.40 


3 34 


2.43 


2 63 


l!41 


3.56 




Suburban 


1.91 


206 


325 


3 14 


1.91 


2,92 


1.28 


2 58 


9 Q9 


Urban 


1.10 


1.48 


228 


2 19 


1.74 


1.77 


0.97 


2.21 


2.47 


4th grade 


0.72 


0.71 


2.15 


2. 09 


1,17 


1 '^9 


u. / 0 


1 ACi 

1 .00 


1 .00 


Rural/farming 


1.42 


0.98 


5 97 


500 


267 


3,81 


2.58 


4 79 


2.40 


Small city/town 


1.13 


1 14 


3 12 


3.35 


2 15 


2.46 


1.29 


2.97 


2.97 


Suburban 


1.93 


1 91 


3.30 


298 


2.03 


2.88 


1.37 


2.63 


2.70 


Urban 


1.11 


0 71 


2.25 


2 02 


1 63 


1.80 


0.93 


2.14 


2 20 


8th grade 


092 


0.92 


268 


2 40 


1.41 


1.44 


0.92 


2 10 


1.50 


Rural/farming 


1.45 


1.24 


6.61 


548 


:^90 


4.48 


2.92 


4.86 


2 67 


Small city/town 


1,17 


1.37 


330 


3 84 


265 


2 78 


1 70 


3.61 


2.48 


Suburban 


2.03 


1 88 


3 63 


3.59 


2.65 


2 98 


1.66 


295 


3.05 


Urban 


1.60 


1.80 


2.50 


1.99 


1.84 


1.82 


1.37 


252 


2.24 


i2th grade 


1.61 


1.64 


3 09 


2 64 


228 


2 42 


220 


2.55 


1 78 


Rural/farming 


2.77 


3 11 


8 19 


7 59 


3 48 


6 84 


4.59 


7 90 


382 


Small city/town 


2.28 


265 


6 98 


6 05 


4 15 


4 53 


402 


607 


4 44 


Suburban 


292 


2.71 


5 93 


5 80 


5 40 


4 48 


3.56 


5 42 


444 


Urban 


262 


3 27 


3 93 


3 80 


366 


3.70 


363 


3.48 


2.64 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Schiool and Staffing Survey, 1987-1988. 
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Note on programs and services offered by schools 



Definitions of programs and services indicated 
by respondent schools in the Schools and 
Staffing Survey, 1987-1988 

Bilingual education~^<ative language is used to 
varying degrees in instruction of students v^ith 
limited English proficiency. 

English as a second language—Students with 
limited English proficiency are provided with 
intensive instruction in English. 

Remedial ra7tf/M^^^— Organized compensatory, 
diagnostic, and remedial activities designed to 
correct and prevent difficulties in the 
development of reading skills. 

Remedial mathematics— Organized compensatory, 
diagnostic, and remedial activities designed to 
correct and prevent difficulties in the 
development of mathematical skills. 

Programs for the handicapped— Instruction for the 
mentally retarded, specific learning disabled, 
physically handicapped, and other handicapped. 



Programs for the gifted and talented— Activities 
designed to permit gifted and talented students 
to further develop their abilities. 

Vocational or technical programs — Instruction 
designed to provide students with occupational 
skills needed for work. 

Diagnostic and prescriptive services—Services 
provided by trained professional to diagnose 
learning problems of students and to plan and 
provide therapeutic or educational programs 
based upon such services. 

Extended day— Before- or after-school day-care 
programs. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center 
for Education Statistics. Schools and Staffing Survey. 
1987-1988. 
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1 able 41-1 Standard errors for estimated percentages in text table for Indicator 41 



Grade and 



Public school enrollment 



Private school enrollment 



uibanicity 


Less 
than 150 


150-299 


300-499 


500-749 


7Sn r>r 

more 


L6SS 

than 150 


150-299 


300-499 


500-749 


750 or 
more 


Klnderoorron 




n 7^ 

u. / o 


U. / 0 


U. / £. 


n '^7 
u.o/ 


1 QO 


1 A A 

1 .44 


0.82 


0.46 


0.28 


Rural 




1 'il 

1 >>J 1 


1 so 


n 71 


u.oo 


A O'l 


4. 1 0 


1 .68 


0.66 


0.05 


Town 


1 


1 f^R 
1 .\X; 


1 AO 


1 AH 


U.V 1 


1 Q*7 
0.0/ 


3.43 


1.31 


0.78 


0.14 


Suburb ( in 


n 71 




£.,£.1 




1 no 


Q o>i 


3,47 


1.97 


1.19 


0,89 


Urban 


0.45 


1.57 


1.49 


1.49 


1.11 


2.67 


1 00 


1 AO 


n OA 


U.OO 


4th arnd© 


n 


n 77 


u.oo 


n 71 

U./ 1 


U.o4 












Rural 


1 12 




1 AO 


n 7ft 

U. / 0 




1 QO 
0.0«i 


Q Af\ 

3.4U 


1 .09 


0.41 


0.03 


Town 






1 .30 


1 10 


n 7n 
U. /U 


0. 10 




1 1 r\ 

1.10 


0,71 


0.12 


Suburban 






0 rm 




n oo 
u.yy 


O.UC 


3.31 


1 .89 


1,24 


0.95 


Urban 


0,41 


1.48 


1.34 


1.32 


1 13 




1 ft(> 


1 >1A 


U,OC/ 


U.OO 


8[h grade 


0.97 


0.89 


0.84 


0.97 


0.56 


2.37 


1.73 


0.88 


0.53 


0.32 


Rural 


1.69 


1.31 


1.31 


0,99 


0.48 


4.02 


3.46 


1.10 


0.56 


0.04 


Town 


1.11 


1.96 


1.86 


2.25 


1.77 


3.72 


3.50 


1.30 


0.86 


0.15 


Suburban 


1.73 


1.60 


2.04 


2.67 


2.61 


3.16 


2.92 


2.55 


1.45 


1.07 


Urban 


1.26 


1.75 


1.34 


2.12 


1.59 


2.33 


2.15 


1.60 


1.09 


0.64 


12th grade 


0.77 


0.82 


0.73 


0.71 


0.81 


2.92 


2.49 


1.35 


1.03 


1.04 


Rural 


1.25 


1.38 


1.24 


1.28 


0.81 


7.17 


6.50 


2 47 


1.58 


0.19 


Town 


1.57 


1.54 


1.59 


1.79 


1.99 


5.01 


4.66 


2.18 


1.32 


0.93 


Suburban 


1.77 


1.40 


1.24 


1.61 


2.58 


5.50 


4.78 


3.43 


3.17 


3.05 


Urban 


1.57 


1 V 


1.14 


i.l8 


1.83 


4.10 


2.80 


2.32 


2.16 


1.85 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, Notional Center for Education Statistics, Schools and Staffing Survey, 1987-1988, 
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Table 42-1 Frequency of use of instructional techniques in eighth-grade mathematics 
class as reported by students and average proficiency score, by sex : 1990_ 

Sex of student 



Total 



Instructional technique/ 
frequency of use 



Percent 



Average 
math 
Proficiency 



Problems from text 
Dolly 

Several times per week 

Once per week 

Less than once pf/i week 

Never 

Problems from worksheets 
Daily 

Several times per week 
Once per week 
Less than once per week 
Never 
Small groups 

Dally 

Several times per week 
Once per week 
Less than once per week 
Never 
Manlpulatives* 

Daily 

Several times per week 
Once per week 
Less than once per week 
Never 
Calculator 

Daily 

Several times per vyeek 
Once per week 
Less than once per week 
Never 
Computer 

Daily 

Several times per week 
Once per week 
Less than once per week 
Never 
Reports or projects 

Daily 

Several times per week 

Once per week 

Less than once per week 

Never 



73.7 
14.5 

5.6 

3,3 

3.0 

17.5 
20.5 
25.3 
24.5 
12.2 

7.9 
6.9 
13.4 
27.5 
44,3 

6.3 
10.0 
12.2 
30.8 
40.8 

15.3 
12.5 
12.3 
20.6 
39.3 

5.6 
2.7 
6.9 
14.4 
70.4 

2.1 
3.0 
5.0 
19.1 
70.7 



266.8 
251.5 
240.5 
240,1 
247,2 

246.9 
257.8 
260.9 
273.0 
268.8 

255.3 
257.6 
260.2 
266.9 
261.1 

255.8 
257.8 
258.5 
269.3 
258.8 

267.8 
265.9 
262.0 
263.8 
257.0 

246.6 
247.6 
249.0 
268.2 
263.7 

231.0 
232.2 
?49.4 
268.1 
263.1 



Male 



Average 
math 
proficiency 



Female 



Average 
math 
proficiency 



71.8 


268.5 


75.7 


265.2 


15.9 


252.3 


13.0 


250.5 


o.U 


240.1 


5.5 


240.9 


'\ 1 


238.4 


3.5 


241.8 ■ 


o.u 


249.3 


2.3 


243.8 


18.9 


247.6 


16.0 


246 1 


20.4 


257.5 


20.6 


258.0 




262.8 


25.2 


258.7 


9*^ 0 


275.4 


25.1 


270.7 


1 1 4 


270.8 


13.0 


267.0 


8.9 


257.5 


6.8 


2524 


8.0 


258.0 


5.7 


256.9 


1 o.u 


261.4 


13.1 


258.9 


9A n 

zo.u 


2678 


27.0 


266.0 


A] A 


262.3 


47.4 


259.9 


7.4 


252.9 


5.0 


260.2 


11.3 


258.7 


8.6 


2566 


1 0.0 


259.7 


11.0 


256.9 




970 9 


31.2 


267.7 


o/ .u 


260,4 


44.2 


257.5 


16.2 


zOV.U 


14 A 


266.4 


12.5 


267.0 


12.5 


264.8 


13.2 


259.7 


11.2 


264.9 


21.1 


266.1 


20.2 


261.3 


36.9 


258.0 


41.7 


256.1 


65 


247.7 


4.7 


244.9 


3.3 


245.3 


2.0 


251.5 


6.8 


248.7 


6.9 


249.4 


16.4 


266.9 


12.2 


270.1 


66.8 


265,7 


74.2 


261.7 


2.7 


235.1 


1.5 


2234 


4.2 


232 8 


1.8 


230.9 


6.3 


250.4 


3.7 


247.8 


20.6 


270.5 


17.5 


265.1 


66.2 


264.6 


75.5 


261.7 



• Includes rulers, blocks, and solids. ,n^„„„ 
SOURCE- US Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, National Assessrment for Educational Progress. 
Trial State Assessment, Mathiematics Almanac, 1991. 
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Table 42-2 



Frequency of use of instructional techniques in eighth-^grade mathematics 
class as reported by students and average proficiency score, by ability 
grouping of mathematics class: 1990 



Instructional technique/ 
frequency of use 



Problenns fronn text 
Dally 

Several times per week 

Once per week 

Less than once per week 

Never 

Problems from worksheets 
Doily 

Several times per week 
Once per week 
Less than once per week 
Never 
Small groups 
Daily 

Several times per week 
Once per week 
Less than once per week 
Never 
Manipulatives*" 
Daily 

Several times per week 
Once per week 
less than once per week 
Never 
Calculator 
Daily 

Several times per week 
Once per week 
Lesb than once per week 
Never 
Computer 
Daily 

Several times per week 
Once per week 
Less than once per week 
Never 
Reports or projects 
Daily 

Several times per week 

Once per week 

Less than once per week 

Never 



Ability group of class' 



High 


Average 
math 
proficiency 


Average 


Average 
math 
proficiency 


Low 


A\/ornno 

math 
proficiency 


fylixed 


Average 
math 
proficiency 


84.4 
9.2 
2.5 
1.6 
2.3 


292.4 
269.5 
265.0 
249.5 
292.5 


74,9 
16.0 
4.6 

2.0 
2.5 


262.9 
254.3 
241.8 
238.3 
237.5 


67.6 
16.1 
8.6 
4.3 
3.4 


245.1 
242.9 
224.5 
216.8 
227.1 


70.5 

10.0 

6.6 
3.2 
4.4 


256.8 

251.0 
265.8 
2594 


10.1 
167 
24.6 
32.8 
15.9 


272.4 
280.3 
282,0 
297.6 
301.5 


18.4 
22.4 
27.1 
21.7 
10.4 


248.6 
260.5 
262.1 
264.9 
258.1 


24.9 
21.4 
24 9 
22,0 
6.8 


226.3 
236.5 
244.4 
257.2 
248.5 


18.8 

91 A 
24.3 
24.1 
11,4 


254.2 
zOo.o 
249.9 
259,4 
256.7 


7.0 
8.2 
12.9 
29.9 
42.1 


275.7 
291.1 
289.0 
292.4 
288.3 


6.0 
3.8 
13.8 
30.1 
46.4 


249.1 
248.9 
261.5 
264.9 
2579 


8.0 
7.0 
12.6 
26.4 
46.0 


238.1 
227.1 
238.5 
246.9 
241.4 


11.1 
fl n 

13.1 
27.0 
40.8 


261.2 
zOz.o 
254.0 
259.0 
253.0 


4,7 
9.9 
10 2 
35.1 
40.0 


275.8 
286.1 
291.2 
292.3 
287.8 


7,0 
7.8 
14.3 
62.0 
38.9 


255.6 
252.1 
260.2 
266.7 
255.4 


7.8 
9.6 
10.7 
24.3 
47.6 


229.4 
234 4 
233.5 
251.2 
241.1 


5.6 

1 0.Y 

^3.4 
o2.0 
35.0 


259.2 
zOo.o 
250.4 
262.1 
248.0 


15.0 
13,2 
13.4 
226 
36.8 


296.1 
290.9 
2945 
288.4 
283.2 


14.4 
13,1 
14.5 
19.8 
38.2 


265.8 
264.9 
259.3 
261.2 
254.3 


10.1 
1 1.0 
112 
18.5 
49.2 


255.9 

OOP f^ 
ZZO.D 

245.0 
243.5 
239.8 


19.4 
lo.o 
11.6 
21.0 
34.8 


256.6 
263.7 
254.1 
261.2 
249.5 


4.7 
2.5 
59 
169 
71.0 


286.5 
282 2 
271.0 
297.3 
289.1 


6.2 
1.6 
6.7 
1)3 
74.2 


246.1 
247.2 
252.6 
264.2 
260,9 


8,4 
3.0 
9.2 
9.6 
69.8 


229,9 
195.9 
2234 
242.6 
246.9 


3.5 
3.6 
6.0 
17.7 
69.3 


240.9 
256.4 
247.3 
260.8 
256 4 


1.4 
2.8 
2.7 
21.8 

71.3 


251.5 
272.9 
2^X3.0 

289.2 


2.7 
22 
6.0 
16.3 
729 


237.5 
237.7 
253.9 
264,2 
2603 


2.8 
5.7 
4.0 
16.3 
71.1 


212.9 
212.0 
230.3 
247.1 
244.2 


1.9 
3.6 
54 
22.0 
67 1 


240.3 
232.9 
249.3 
266.2 
254.3 



'Ability group identified by student. 
^Includes rulers, blocks, and solids. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics. 
Trial State Assessment, Mathematics Almanac. 1991 . 
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Table 42-3 Frequency of use of instructional techniques in eighth-grade mathematics 
as reported by teachers and average proficiency score, by sex of student: 
1990 



Instructional technique/ 
frequency of use 



Total 



Percent 



Problems from text 
Daily 

Several times per week 

Once per week 

Less than once per week 

Never 

Problems from worksheets 
Daily 

Several times per week 
Once per wtok 
Less than once per week 
Never 
Small groups 
Daily 

Several times per week 
Once per week 
Less than once per week 
Never 
Manlpulatives' 
Daily 

Several times per week 
Once per week 
Less than once per week 
Never 
Calculator 
Daily 

Several times per week 
Once per week 
Less than once per week 
Never 
Computer 
Daily 

Several times per week 
Once per week 
Less than once per week 
Never 
Reports or projects 
Doily 

Several times per week 

Once per week 

Less than once per week 

Never 



Average 
math 
Proficiency 



Sex of student 



Male 



Average 
math 
proficiency 



Female 



Average 
math 
proficiency 



62.5 
30.6 
3.4 

iL.c 

1.3 


267.1 
254.5 
262.3 
9S<5 7 
256.3 


60.2 
32.7 
3.4 
3.0 
0.8 


268.6 
255.9 
262.7 
259.6 
255.2 


64.9 
28.3 
3.4 
1.4 
1.9 


26.'v.6 
252.6 
261.8 
260.0 
256.8 


5.1 

29.4 
33.2 

OO 0 
zV.z 

3.2 


264.5 
254.1 
259.5 

279.0 


5.7 
29.1 
34.7 
27.5 

3,0 


265.2 
255.8 
260.9 
274.0 
282.6 


4.4 

29.7 
31.6 
31.0 
3.4 


263.4 
252.2 
257.9 
272.7 
275.4 


8.0 
19.5 

22.1 

7.8 


263.6 
258.6 
259.5 
263.8 
276.9 


8.1 
20.3 
21.3 
42.1 

8.3 


261.8 
260.0 
261.4 
264.7 
278.3 


8.0 
18.7 
23.0 
43.2 

7.2 


265,6 
257.0 
257,5 
262,8 
275,0 


1.7 
6.6 
13.5 
69.0 
9.3 


:68.9 
251.5 
253.9 
263.5 
282.2 


1.5 
7.2 
13.6 
69.3 
8.5 


274.8 
251.8 
253.8 
264.5 
287.1 


1.9 
6.0 
13 J 

AR A 
Oo.O 

10.1 


264,0 
251,0 
254,1 

277 8 


12.7 
13.8 
16.7 
38.3 
18.4 


279.8 
268.2 
259.5 
258.6 
258.2 


11.7 
15.8 
18.9 
35.5 
18.1 


279.4 
268.8 
259 8 
261.0 
259.0 


13.9 
11.7 
14.2 
41.4 
18.8 


280,2 
267,3 
259,0 
256,4 
257.4 


0.7 

1.3 
10.3 
33.9 
53.8 


271.7 
253.8 
244.0 
264.1 
265.4 


0.8 
1.4 
9.9 

33.8 
54.1 


262.3 
251.8 
246.2 
265.7 
266 0 


0.6 
1.1 
10.7 
34.0 
53.6 


285.4 
256.6 
241.7 
2b2A 
264.7 


0.1 
0.0 
2.7 
54.6 
42.7 


167.7 

254.7 
262.4 
263.9 


0.1 
00 

3.1 
53.4 
434 


167.7 

261.3 
264.2 
264.2 


0.0 
0.0 
2.2 
55.9 
41.9 


244.3 
260.6 
263.7 



• Includes rulers, blocks, and solids. 

— No associated NAtP math score due to no respondents in this category 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, National Assessment for Educational Progress, 
Trial State Assessment, Mathematics Almanac, 1991. 
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Table 42-4 



Frequency of use of instructional techniques in eighth-grade mathematics 
class as reported by teachers and average proficiency score, by ability 
grouping of mathematics class: 1990 



*ructional tec hnique/fro- 
quency of use 



Problems from text 
Daily 

Several times per week 

Once per week 

Less than once per week 

Never 

Problems from worksheets 
Daily 

Several tirr^es per week 
Once per week 
Less than once per week 
Never 
Small groups 

Daily 

Several times per week 
Once per weok 
Less than once per week 
Nevof 
Manipulatives^ 

Doily 

Several times per week 
Once per week 
I ess than once per week 
Never 
Calculator 

Daily 

Several times per week 
Once per week 
Less than once per week 
Never 
Computer 

Daily 

Several tirnes per week 
Once per week 
Less than once per week 
Never 
Reports or projects 

Daily 

Several times per week 

Once per week 

Less than once per week 

Never 



Ability group of class' 



High 



Average 
math 
proficiency 



823 
156 
00 
0.3 
1.8 

4.1 

17.5 
288 
45 2 
4.4 

9.0 
19.5 
17.5 
44.4 

9.7 

1.9 

1 6 
10.5 
62.6 
23.4 

18.0 
13.8 
12.7 
36.6 
18.9 

2 1 
0,9 
65 

31 5 
59.0 

0.0 
00 
1 7 

603 

38 1 



2896 
285.4 

280.7 
279.9 

298.8 
271.8 
2836 
296.4 
302.5 

299 8 
2830 
279.7 
290 3 
298.3 

305.0 
275.5 
2748 
287 9 
299.6 

300.8 
289.8 
297 5 
283.0 
281.6 

292 8 
297 4 
282.7 
290.8 
287.7 



293.0 
287 2 
290.9 



Average 



Average 
math 
proficiency 



'Ability group identified by studerit. 
^Includes rulers, blocks, and solids. 

— No associated NAEP math score due to no respondents in this category 

SOURCE: U S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, 
Trial State Assessment, Mathematics Almanac, 1991. 



Low 



Average 
math 
proficiency 



Mixed 



Average 
math 
proficiency 



50,4 


261.7 


58 7 


245 2 


uo.u 


45 7 


257.4 


30.4 


232.5 


27.3 


0.6 


231.9 


82 


251 '6 


7*3 


3 0 




1 .0 


ZZZ. 1 


2.4 


0.3 


243.6 


1.1 


209.4 


0.0 


28 


278 9 


12 9 


249.3 




36.6 


257.3 


43.4 


236.6 


22 7 


40 8 


2586 


24.4 


242.9 


34.5 


Ifi 9 


/Oo 0 


1 O 1 


245.3 


36.7 


1.6 


259.6 


11 


210.9 


3.1 


45 


248.4 


13.3 


237.2 


8 7 


15 1 


256.6 


24.0 


232.2 


1 O.Y 


25.9 


257.3 


12,5 


243.0 


28 4 


45. 1 






247.9 


40.4 


9A 


279.4 


9.0 


236.8 


3.6 


22 


258.0 


0.8 


207.6 


DA 
u.u 


5.9 


2552 


9.: 


230.9 


0 S 


11.6 


256.1 


173 


233.3 


173 


77 1 




00.0 


245.5 


65.4 


3.1 


281.2 


4.3 


233.2 


72 


0.8 


273.4 


9.8 


258 4 


128 


12.2 


257.4 


7.6 


260.3 


17.3 


17.8 


263.3 


21.1 


229 8 


17.5 


41 3 


257 8 


43.9 


243.3 


343 
18 1 


19.9 


253.7 


17.6 


231.0 


0.0 




<.3 


219 1 


00 


10 


252.5 


25 


2208 


04 


60 


231.2 


16.6 


222 8 


162 


376 


262,3 


284 


244 1 


37 2 


555 


260.5 


51.2 


246.7 


46.2 


00 




04 


167.7 


CO 


00 




0.0 




00 


1.9 


2.^2 4 


35 


2:0 5 


43 


57 4 


259 0 


43.8 


237 5 


55.0 


40 / 


260 5 


52 3 


2454 


40 7 



256 7 
246.0 
273.1 
281.5 



252.5 
255,1 
248.7 
260.5 
280.8 

262.4 
255.8 
254.3 
253.3 
273.7 

271 1 
258.1 
252.7 
256 7 
246.9 

2686 
2656 
250 1 
247.5 
257.3 



2720 
248 4 
254.2 
259.0 



2539 
2534 
258 / 



National Assessment for Educational Progress, 
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Table 42-5 Standard errors for estimated percentages and proficiency scores in table 
42-1 



Instructional technique/ 
frequency of use 



Problems from text 
Daily 

Several times per week 

Once per week 

Less than once per week 

Never 

Problems from worksheets 
Daily 

Several times per week 
Once per week 
Less than once per week 
Never 
Small groups 

Doily 

Several times per week 
Once per week 
Less than once per week 
Never 
ManipulGtives* 

Daily 

Several times per week 
Once per week 
Less than once per week 
Never 
Calculator 

Daily 

Several times per week 
Once per week 
Less than once per week 
Never 
Computer 

Daily 

Several times per week 
Once per week 
Less than once per week 
Never 
Reports or projects 

Daily 

Several times per week 

Once per week 

Less than once per week 

Never 



Total 



Percent 



Average 
math 
Proficiency 



Sex of student 



Male 



Average 
math 
proficiency 



Female 



Average 
math 
proficiency 



1.9 
0.8 
0.9 

0.7 
0.6 


1.2 
1.7 
4.4 
5.7 
6.7 


24 

1,2 
1.3 
0.7 
0.8 


1.6 
2.5 
0.5 
59 
8.5 


1.8 
1.0 
0.8 
0.9 

0.7 


1.3 
2.5 
4.2 
7.3 
9.3 


1.7 
1.3 
1.2 
18 

1.3 


29 
2.0 
1.4 
2.0 
3.2 


1.8 
1.5 
1.6 
2 1 
1.3 


34 

2.7 
2.3 
27 
4.2 


1.8 
16 
1 5 
1.8 
1.6 


3.4 
2 1 
1.8 
2.2 
3.4 


1.0 
10 
1.4 
14 
2.9 


3.1 
3.7 
35 
2.0 
1.6 


1 4 

1.2 
17 
1.7 
2.9 


4.0 
4.0 
49 
26 
1.8 


1.0 
0.9 
1.4 
1.8 
3.2 


4.3 
6.3 
3.4 
1.7 
1.8 


1.0 
1.0 
08 
1.2 
2.2 


63 
2.8 
2.8 
1.5 
1.6 


1.0 
1? 
1.0 
1.5 
2.2 


5.6 
33 
3.4 
2.1 
1.8 


1.1 
1 0 
1-0 
1.9 
2.6 


8.3 
3 1 
3.1 
1.5 
1.9 


2.1 
1.1 
09 
14 
3.1 


2.4 

3.5 
29 
20 
1.4 


2 1 
1 5 
12 
1 3 
3.1 


30 
49 
3.6 
25 
1.7 


25 
1.4 
1.0 
1.8 
3.4 


3.3 
3.3 
3.4 
21 
1.7 


07 
0.4 
0.8 
13 
1.6 


3.8 
53 
34 
28 
14 


09 
06 
09 
1.6 

2-0 


39 
6.5 
49 
38 
1.8 


08 
0.4 
1.0 
1 4 
1.7 


62 
92 

37 
3.0 
1.4 


03 
04 
05 
13 
1 6 


46 
49 
36 

2.5 
1 3 


0 4 
06 
08 
1.6 

1 8 


57 
52 
4.1 
3.0 
16 


0.3 
05 
06 
1.5 
1 9 


8.1 
105 
6.1 
3.1 
1 4 



•Includes rulers, blocks, and solids. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, National Assessment for Educational Progress, 
Trial State Assessrment, Mathematics Almanac, 1991. 
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Table 42-6 



Standard errors for estimated percentages and proficiency scores in table 



Instructional technique/ 
frequency o^ use 



Problems from text 
Daily 

Several times per week 

Once per weel< 

Less than once per weel< 

Never 

Problems from worksheets 
Doily 

Several times per week 
Once per week 
Less than once per week 
Never 
Small groups 

Daily 

Several times per week 
Once per week 
Less than once per v/eek 
Never 
Manipulatlves^ 

Daily 

Several times per week 
Once per week 
Less than once per week 
Never 
Calculator 

Daily 

Several times per week 
Once per week 
Less than once per week 
Never 
Computer 

Daily 

Several times per week 
Once per week 
Less than once per week 
Never 
Reports or projects 

Daily 

Several times per week 

Once per week 

less than once per week 

Never 



Ability group of class^ 



High 



Average 
math 
proficiency 



Average 



2.2 
1.2 
0.5 
07 
1.7 

2.3 
2.6 
2.8 
4.1 
3.1 

1.8 
1.7 
2.2 
2.8 
3.8 

0.9 
1.5 
1.3 
2.8 
3.0 

3.7 
1.9 
2.0 
25 
4.5 

1.8 
0.7 
1.6 
2.6 
3.3 

0.5 
1.3 
0.5 
2.6 
2.8 



2.2 
4.8 
14.9 
14.2 
4.8 

8.1 
4.3 
3.5 
3.4 
4.9 

7.1 
5.6 
5.7 
2.9 
3.2 

6.6 
5.9 
4.1 
2.8 
2.8 

4.1 
3.6 
3.2 
4.2 
3.5 

6.4 
7.5 
8.0 
3.1 
2.4 

9.4 
5.8 
8.1 
3.8 
2.6 



^Ability group identified by student. 
^Includes rulers, blocks, and solids. 



2.3 
1.4 
0.9 
0.5 
1.0 

2.2 
1.9 
2.0 
1.8 
1.6 

1.0 
0,8 
1.7 
2.7 
3.8 

1.4 
1.2 
1.2 

2.3 
3.4 

3.3 
1.9 
1.7 
1.6 
4.9 

10 
0.4 
1.5 
1.9 

2.3 

0.7 
0.5 
0.8 
2.0 
2.) 



Average 
math 
proficiency 


Low 


Average 
math 
proficiency 


Mixed 


Average 
math 
proficiency 


2.0 


27 


3.9 


6.4 


3.0 


2.9 


2.2 


3.6 


2.6 


4.4 


4.9 


1.9 


7.0 


3.6 


12.8 


7.2 


1.6 


5.9 


1.6 


19.1 


6.0 


1.0 


7.2 




1 1; o 


2.8 


3.6 


3.6 


4.7 


7.5 


3.2 


2.6 


3.9 


3.1 


4.7 


2.4 


3.0 


4.6 


3.6 


3.4 


2.9 


3.6 


6.4 


4.2 


3.3 


4.7 


1.6 


7.7 






4.7 


1.9 


9.3 


4.2 


6.2 


5.4 


17 


6.6 


2.9 


12.9 


3.4 


3.1 


6.9 


2.6 


4.6 


2.6 


3.4 


3.9 


3.4 


3.6 


2.5 


3.9 


3 9 


A 7 
O./ 


1 7 
0./ 


6.6 


2.1 


6.9 


1.9 


13.6 


4.3 


2.0 


4.4 


3.1 


6.2 


2.8 


2.2 


6.6 


1.9 


6.6 


2.4 


2.6 


3.4 


3.0 


2.6 


2.6 


4.3 




A 0 


1 7 
0./ 


3.3 


2.6 


6.6 


6.7 


6.3 


3.9 


2.1 


66 


3.6 


6.6 


4.6 


1.6 


6.6 


2.6 


4.7 


2.2 


2.2 


3.0 


4.2 


3.4 


2.6 




A 1 


/.o 


4.4 


6.3 


1.9 


7.4 


11 


6.6 


7.6 


1.0 


7.0 


1.3 


6.6 


7.7 


2.6 


6.6 


2.1 


6.6 


3.6 


2.0 


6.0 


3.1 


6.6 


1.9 


3.7 


3.4 


6.3 


3.6 


7.3 


1.6 


10.7 


0.7 


12.1 


4.4 


1.6 


7.6 


1.0 


12.2 


4.3 


1.3 


6.6 


1.6 


60 


4.7 


2.1 


4.9 


3.6 


4.0 


1.9 


4.1 


3.6 


4.5 


2.9 



SOURCE. U^S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, National Assessment for Educational Progress. 
Trial State Assessment, Mathematics Almanac, 1991. nuyiooo, 
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Table 42-7 Standard errors for estimated percentages and proficiency scores in table 

42-3 

jotal Student 

Instructional technique/ Average Average Average 

frequency of use Pprrent math Male nnnth Female math 

^^''^^^^ ProficiTncy proficiency proficiency 



Problems from text 
Daily 

Several times per week 

Once per week 

Less than once per week 

Never 

Problems from worksheets 
Daily 

Several times per week 
Once per week 
Less than once per week 
Never 
Small groups 
Daily 

Several times per week 
Once per week 
Less than once per week 
Never 
Manipulatives* 
Daily 

Several times per week 
Once per week 
Less than once per week 
Never 
Calculator 
Daily 

Several times per week 
Once per week 
Less than once per week 
Never 
Computer 
Daily 

Several times per week 
Once per week 
Less than once per week 
Never 
Reports or projects 
Daily 

Several times per week 

Once per week 

Less than once per week 

Never 



3.4 
3.1 
1.5 
2.2 
1.3 


1.8 

2.9 
6.2 

D n 
o.U 

7.8 


3.7 
3.4 
1.3 

1 .0 

0,5 


2.1 
3.6 
6.4 
1 1 ^ 
9.8 


3.6 
3.3 
1.7 
1.1 
1,0 


1.8 
2.5 
7.3 
3.5 
10.3 


1.7 
3.7 
3.4 
3.7 
1.2 


5.3 
2.2 
2,3 
o.U 
6.0 


1.9 
3.8 
3.6 

0.0 

1.2 


8.0 
3.0 
2.8 
3.7 
6^3 


1.9 
4.1 
3.7 
42 
14 


2.9 
2.3 
2.3 
2.9 
7.0 


2.5 
3.2 
3.4 
4.1 

2.0 


8.4 
3.1 
2.8 
2.3 
5.4 


2.6 
3.1 
3.3 

2.1 


9.5 
4.5 
3.4 

5.3 


2.5 
37 
3.9 
4.7 
2'l 


8.0 
3.5 
3.0 
2.1 
6.6 


0.7 
1.9 
2.7 
3.9 
2.6 


15.2 
4.5 
4.1 

1.9 
5.9 


0.7 
2.1 
2.9 
4.1 
2.C 


11.5 
6.4 
4.7 
2.1 
7.2 


0.8 
1.9 
2.7 
4.2 
3.3 


18.6 
54 
4.9 
1.9 
6.0 


3.8 
2.6 
23 
4.3 
4.0 


4.4 
4.3 
5.3 
2.2 
3.9 


4.0 
3.1 
3.0 
4.3 
3.8 


5.9 
4.6 
6.1 
2.7 
4.3 


3.8 
2.4 
2.0 
4.7 
4.5 


3.9 
4.7 
5.1 
2.3 
4,2 


0.5 
0.6 
3.4 
4.5 
4.2 


21.1 
12 1 
5.9 
2.9 
2.1 


05 
0.6 
3.4 
4.4 
4.2 


39.7 
10.6 
8.7 
3.4 
2.6 


0.7 
0.7 
3.9 
4.8 
4.6 


3.1 
14.0 
5.7 
3.1 
2.1 


0.1 
0.0 
1.2 
4.5 
4.7 


0.0 
8.2 
2.4 
2.3 


0.1 
0.0 
1.6 
4.7 
5,0 


0.0 
11.4 
3.0 
2.8 


0.0 
0.0 
0.8 
4.5 
4.6 


0.0 
0.0 
8.4 
2.3 
24 



"Includes rulers, blocks, and solids. 

—No associated NAEP math score due to no respondents in ttiis category. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, National Assessment for Educational Progress. 
Trial State Assessment, Mattiematics Almanac, 1991. 
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Table 42-8 Standard errors for estimated percentages and proficiency scores in table 
42-4 



Instructional tectinique/ 
frequency of use 



ProblefDS fronn text 
Dolly 

Several times per week 

Once per week 

Less than once per week 

Never 

Problems from worksheets 
Dally 

Several times per week 
Once per week 
Less than once per week 
Never 
Small groups 

Doily 

Several times per week 
Once per week 
Less than once per week 
Never 
Monlpulotlves^ 

Dolly 

Several times per week 
Once per week 
Less than once per week 
Never 
Calculator 

Doily 

Several times per week 
Once per week 
Less than once per week 
Never 
Computer 

Dolly 

Several times per week 
Once per week 
Less than once per week 
Never 
Reports or projects 

Dolly 

Several times per week 

Once per week 

Less than once per week 

Never 



Ability group of doss' 



High 


moth 
proficiency 


Avfirnnp 


Average 

mnth 

proficiency 


LOW 


Average 
moth 
proficiency 


Mixed 


Average 
moth 
proficiency 




9 f\ 


0.0 


O 7 


6.3 


4.1 


10.0 


3.3 


A 9 


7 1 


0.^ 




6.1 


5.7 


7.4 


4.2 


n 0 


n n 
u.u 


U.u 


1 O 1 


2.0 


4.0 


5.1 


4.4 


0.3 




2.1 


1.8 


1.3 


8.9 


1.9 


17.2 


1.6 


10.9 


0.3 


4.8 


0.3 


7.8 


0.0 


0.0 


9 9 






4.6 


4.4 


4.4 


1.7 


6.2 


A 7 


9 


o.u 


of 


7. 1 


3.2 


7.2 


7.3 


A t\ 


0.0 


O.U 


^.0 


C 1 

0. 1 


6.1 


7.8 


6.6 


6.1 


3.1 


3.2 


5.5 


5.4 


5.2 


7.8 


3.3 


2.3 


8.6 


1.0 


2.2 


0.8 


6.8 


2.9 


2.3 


'\ A 


A n 


9 A 

£.,0 


IV.O 


5.1 


9 1 


5.5 


15.6 


A A 


A 0 


0.0 


O.U 


7.0 


3.7 


6.2 


7.6 


A A 


7 7 


9 

ov 


4.^ 


4.6 


6.4 


8.6 


5.4 


5.5 


3.1 


5.3 


2.9 


7.5 


5.3 


9.6 


4.3 


3.2 


5.7 


5.2 


6.1 


4.5 


10.0 


3.1 


12.3 




9/. 9 

£.0./. 


1 A 




0.7 


8.8 


0.5 


14.7 


1 .0 




1 o 


5.8 


4.5 


5.2 


4.7 


8.6 


o.y 


ft 7 

0./ 


0.0 


0.0 


4.6 


7.3 


6.8 


9.0 


5.8 


2.9 


4.1 


2.5 


6.1 


4.1 


9,3 


3.7 


5.3 


5.5 


1.2 


6.2 


2.4 


23.8 


6,0 


3.6 


h 9 


0.0 


A n 

4.U 


6.0 


3.7 


12.7 


8.6 


14.7 


0.0 


A 7 

0. / 


0. 1 


O.U 


3.5 


4.9 


7.3 


4.3 


"X 7 

0./ 


0. 1 


0.0 


0.^ 


6.2 


4.4 


6.3 


6.6 


5.8 


3.7 


5.5 


9 


A 7 
0./ 


A 9 


V.U 


4.7 


5^3 


7.0 


6.0 


5.9 


6.0 


6.6 


7.9 


7,8 


1.6 


5.3 


0.0 


0.0 


1.3 




0.0 


0.0 


0.6 


8.0 


0.6 


7.3 


1,5 


23.0 


0.5 




4.1 


3.3 


3.0 


3.7 


6.4 


7.0 


8.6 


10.9 


6.0 


4.5 


6.2 


2.8 


67 


4.3 


8.3 


6.2 


6.2 


3.3 


6.5 


3.2 


6.7 


4.8 


7.9 


3.6 


0.0 


U.O 


0.0 


0.0 


0.4 




0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0,0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


1.0 


13.3 


1.3 


23.1 


2.5 


13.5 


2.7 


25.2 


6.6 


2.9 


5.4 


2.6 


7.9 


4.2 


8.8 


4.7 


6.6 


3.9 


5.7 


3.9 


8.3 


5.1 


9.2 


4.3 



^Ability group identified by student. 
^Includes rulers, blocks, and solids. 

— No associoted NAEP math score due to no respondents In this category 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education. National Center for Education Statistics. National Assessment for Educational Progress. 
Trial State Assessment, Mathematics Almanac. 1991, 
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Table 43-1 Percentage of 12- to 19-year-old students reporting behavior taken to avoid 
attacks in the past 6 months, by sex, race/ethnicity, and control of school: 



Behavior taken to avoid attacks 



Stay home 

Stay away from shortest route to 
school 

Stay away from school entrances 
Stay away from halls/stairs 
Stay away from cafeteria 
Stay away from restrooms 
Stay away from other places Inside 
school 

Stay away from parking lot 
Stay away from other places on 
grounds 

Stay away from extrocurricular ac- 
tivities 







Sex 






Race/ethnlclty 






Control of school 


Total 


Male 


Female 


White 


Black 


Hispanic p^^^^^, 


American 
Indian 


Public 


Private 


1.2 


1.0 


1.4 


1.1 


1.0 


2.5 


0.3 


3.2 


• \J 


0.5 


1.5 
1.3 
2.1 
1.6 
2.7 


1.5 
1.3 
1.8 
1.6 
3.0 


1.6 
1.3 
2.4 
1.6 
2.5 


1.0 
1.0 
1.7 
1.3 
2.3 


2.4 
2.1 
2.9 
2.6 
4.0 


3.0 
14 
3.0 
2.4 
3.5 


4.3 
3.5 
3.3 
1.8 

2.; 


1.0 
0.0 
1.2 
2.3 
0.9 


1.6 
1.4 
2.2 
1.7 
2.9 


09 
0.2 
0.5 
0.4 
0.7 


1.1 
1.3 


1.0 
1.3 


1.2 
1.4 


0.8 
1.1 


1.7 
1.6 


1.6 
2,1 


2.3 
2.8 


2.0 
2.1 


1.2 
1.4 


0.1 
0.9 


1.7 


1.8 


1.6 


1.6 


1.8 


2.6 


2.3 


0.9 


1.8 


0.7 


1.1 


1.1 


1.1 


0.7 


2.2 


1.0 


1.9 


4.1 


1.1 


0.4 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Justice, Office of Justice Programs. Bureau of Justice Statistics, National Crime Survey, School Crl;ne 
Supplement, 1989. 



Table 43-2 Standard errors for percentages in text table for Indicator 43 



Activity 


Totol 


Sex 




Race/ethnicity 




Control of school 


Male 


Female 


White 


Black 


Hispanic 


Asian 
Pacific Is. 


American 
Indian 


Public 


Private 


Street gangs in 
school 


0.4 


0.6 


06 


0.5 


1.2 


1.8 


3.2 


4.3 


0.5 


0.8 


Something taken 






















directly by 
^orce 


0.1 


0.2 


0.1 


0.1 


0.3 


0.4 


0.0 


0.0 


0.1 


0.4 


Something stolen 






















from desk/ 


















0.4 




locker/other 


0.4 


05 


0.6 


0.5 


1.0 


12 


2.3 


5.3 


1.3 


Physically 
attacked 


0.2 


0.3 


0.2 


0.2 


0.5 


0.7 


0.7 


3.5 


0.2 


0.6 


Bring something 






















to school to 






















protect yourself 


0 1 


0.2 


0.1 


0.2 


0.4 


0.4 


0.6 


2.4 


0.1 


0.4 


Teacher 






















attacked or 






















threaten with 














2.1 


5.0 


0.5 




attack 


0.4 


06 


0.6 


0.5 


12 


1.4 


0.9 



SOURCE: U.S. Deportment of Justice, Office of Justice Programs, Bureau of Justic^=^ Statistics, National Crime Survey. School Crime 
Supplement. 1989. 
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Table 43-3 Standard errors for percentages in table 43-1 



Behavior taken to 
ovoid ottocks 


Total 


Sex 




Race/ethnicity 






Control of school 






vvniT© 


niucK 


U Ic i-» i/^ 

nispunic 


Asian 
Pacific Is. 


American 
Indian 


rUDlIC 


Private 


oTuy nome 


U. 1 


n o 




0.1 


0.3 


0.6 


0.4 


2.4 


0.1 


0.3 


oTay uwav trom 






















shortest routo 






















to school 


n 1 

U. 1 


U.^ 




0.1 


0.5 


0.7 


1.4 


1.4 


0.2 


0.4 


Stay away from 






















scnool 






















©nTroncGo 


n 1 


U. 1 




0.2 


0.4 


0.0 


1 0 


1.4 


0.1 


0.5 


Stay away from 






















noiis/siairs 


n 0 




U.O 


0.2 


0.5 


0.7 


1.3 


1.5 


0.2 


0.3 


oiay away rrom 






















caTeTerio 


n o 
u.Z 


0.1 


0.2 


0.2 


0.5 


0.6 


1.1 


1.5 


0.2 


0.5 


stay away from 






















restrooms 


0.2 


0.2 


0.3 


0.2 


0.6 


07 


1.2 


1.3 


0.2 


0.3 


Stay away from 






















other places 






















inside school 


0.1 


0.2 


0.2 


0.1 


0.4 


0.5 


1.1 


1.9 


0.1 


0.1 


Stay away from 






















parking lot 


0.1 


0.2 


0.2 


0.1 


0.4 


o.e 


1.2 


2.0 


0.1 


0.4 


Stay away from 






















other places on 






















grounds 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


0.4 


0.6 


1.1 


1.3 


0.2 


0.3 


Stay away from 






















extracurricular 






















activities 


0.1 


0.2 


0.2 


0.1 


0.4 


0.4 


1.0 


2.7 


0.1 


0.3 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Justice. Office of Justice Programs, Bureau of Justice Statistics. National Crime Survey. School Crime 
Supplement, 1989. 
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Table 44-1 Percentage of high school seniors who have used selected 'drugs and 
alcohol^ by frequency of use: 1975-1991 



Substance used 


1975 


1976 


1977 


1978 1979 


1980 


1981 


1982 










Number 








Sample size 


9,400 


15,400 


17,100 


17,800 15,500 
Percent who ever used 


15,900 


17,500 


17,700 


All Illegal drugs" 

Marliuana /hashish 

Cocaine 
Alcohol 


55.2 
47.3 
9.0 
90.4 


58.3 
52.8 
9.7 
91.9 


61.6 
56.4 
10.8 
92.5 


64.1 65.1 

59.2 60.4 
12.9 15.4 
93.1 93.0 


65.4 
60.3 
15.7 
93.2 


65.6 
59.5 
16.5 
92.6 


64.4 
58.7 
16.0 
92.8 








Percent who used In the last 12 months 






All illegal drugs* 

Marijuana/hashish 

Cocaine 
Alcotiol 


45.0 
40.0 
5.6 
84.8 


48.1 

44.5 
6.0 
85.7 


51.1 
47.6 
7.2 
87.0 


53.8 54.2 
50.2 50.8 
9.0 12.0 
87.7 88.1 


53.1 
48.8 
12,3 
87.9 


52.1 
46.1 
12.4 
87.0 


49.4 
44.3 
11.5 
86.8 








Percent who used In the last 30 days 






All Illegal drugs* 

Marijuana/tiashlsh 

Cocaine 
Alcohol 


30.7 
27.1 
1.9 

68.2 


34.2 
32.2 
2.0 
68.3 


37.6 
35.4 
2.9 
71.2 


38.9 38.9 
37.1 36.5 
3.9 5.7 
72.1 71.8 


37.2 
33.7 
5.2 
72.0 


36.9 
31.6 
5.8 
70.7 


32.5 
28.5 
5.0 
69.7 



Substance used 


1983 


1984 


1985 


1986 1987 1988 


1989 


1990 


1991 


Sample size 


16,300 


15,900 


16,000 


Number 
15,200 16,300 16,300 

Percent who ever used 


16,700 


15,200 


15,000 


All illegal drugs* 

Marijuana/hashish 

Cocaine 
Alcohol 


62.9 
57.0 
16.2 
92.6 


61.6 
54.9 
16.1 
92.6 


60.6 
54.2 
17.3 
92.2 


57.6 56.6 53.9 
50.9 50.2 47.2 
16.9 15.2 12.1 
91.3 92.2 92.0 


50.9 
43.7 
10.3 
90.7 


47.9 
40.7 
9.4 
89.5 


44.1 
36.7 
7.8 
88.0 








Percent who used In the last 12 months 








All illegal drugs* 

Marijuana/hashish 

Cocaine 
Alcohol 


47.4 
42.3 
11.4 
87.3 


45.8 
40.0 
11.6 
86.0 


46.3 
40.6 
13.1 
85.6 


44.3 41.7 38.5 
38.8 36.3 33.1 
12.7 10.3 7.9 
84.5 85.7 85.3 


35.4 
29.6 
6.5 
82.7 


32.5 
27.0 
5.3 
80.6 










Percent who used in the last 30 days 








All Illegal drugs* 

Marijuana/hashish 

Cocaine 
Alcohol 


30.5 
27.0 
4.9 
69.4 


29.2 
25.2 
5.8 
67.2 


29.7 
25.7 
6.7 
65.9 


27.1 24.7 21.3 
23.4 21.0 18.0 
6.2 4.3 3.4 
65.3 66.4 63.9 


19.7 
16.7 
2.8 
60.0 


17.2 
14.0 
1.9 
57 1 


16.4 
13.8 
1.4 
54.0 



Not available. 

• Includes marijuana, hallucinogens, cocaine, and heroin, and other opiates, stimulants, sedatives, barbiturates, methaquaione 
(excluded since 1990). or tranquilizers not under doctor's orders. Data for years 1982-1991 based on attempts to exclude the 
Inappropriate reporting of non-prescription stimulants. 

SOURCE: U.S. Deportment of Health and Human Services; Alcohol. Drug Abuse, and Mental Health Administration; National Insti- 
tute on Drug Abuse, Drug Use Among American High Schooi Students, Coiiege Students, and Other Young Aduits. 1991 . 
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Table 44-2 Percentage of high school seniors using drugs or alcohol in a 1-year period: 
1985-1989 (data combined) 



Type of drug 


White 


Black 


Mexican 
American 




Puerto Rican/ 
Latin American 


Asian 
American 




American 
Indian 




Male 


Female 


Male 


Female 


Male Female 


Male 


Female 


N'^ale Female 


Male Female 












Percent who used within last 12 months 










Sample size 


28.066 


29,808 


3.688 


4 499 


1.518 1 


.599 


680 


712 


982 


917 


537 


531 


iviurijuunu 


40.2 


36.0 


29.8 


18.4 


37.3 


26.0 


30.6 


21.3 


196 


17.1 


42.0 


44.0 


Inhalents' 


8.8 


5.2 


2.6 


2.2 


60 


4.3 


5.1 


2.9 


4.8 


3.2 


9.6 


4.4 


Hallucinogens 


8.3 


5.0 


1.9 


0.6 


59 


22 


6.5 


2.1 


3.0 


2.2 


10.0 


9.0 


I.SD 


7.0 


3.9 


1.3 


0.3 


5.2 


1.6 


3.4 


11 


2.5 


1.9 


7.8 


7.2 


Cocaine 


11 9 


9.3 


6.1 


2.6 


14.7 


7.6 


15,6 


8.2 


58 


5.7 


14.2 


15.5 


Heroin 


07 


0.3 


0.7 


0.4 


0.9 


0.4 


1 2 


0.4 


0.4 


02 


1.5 


1.0 


Other opiates'" 


6.5 


5.3 


1.9 


1 2 


3.2 


2.1 


3.0 


1.6 


3.1 


2 1 


7.4 


5 7 


Stimulants^ 


13.6 


14.7 


4.6 


3.1 


11.3 


10.1 


8.0 


5.9 


5.6 


7.0 


17.0 


19.4 


Sedatives^ 


53 


4.4 


22 


12 


4.7 


2 7 


4.6 


26 


3.4 


2.6 


8.8 


6.4 


Barbiturates^ 


4.4 


3.8 


1.9 


1.1 


4.1 


2.4 


4.0 


2.5 


2.6 


23 


72 


6.2 


Methaqualone*^ 


2.5 


1.4 


0.9 


0.3 


1.2 


0.5 


2.3 


0.5 


1.5 


0.9 


4.8 


2.2 


Tranquilizers^ 


5.8 


5.9 


1.7 


1.4 


2.6 


2 1 


3.1 


4.1 


32 


1.8 


6.9 


8.7 


Alcohol 


86.3 


88.6 


72.5 


63.9 


82.4 


73.6 


80.6 


77.2 


69.3 


67.5 


82.0 


81.3 



^Respondents represent four-fifths of sample size indicated. 

^Only drug use which was not under a doctor's orders are Included here. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Health and Human Services; Alcohol, Drug Abuse, and Mental Health Administration; National Insti- 
tute on Drug Abuse. Drug Use Among American High School Students. College Students, and Other Young Adults. 1991. 



Table 44-3 Percentage of high school seniors using drugs^ alcohol^ or cigarettes in a 1- 
year period: 1985-1989 (data combined) 



Type of drug 


White 


Black 




Mexican 
American 


Puerto Rican/ 
Latin American 


Asian 
American 




American 
Indian 




Male 


Female 


Male Female 


Male 


Female 


Male 


Female 


Male Female 


Main Female 












Percent who used within last 30 days 










Sample size 


28,056 


29.808 


3<688 


4,499 


K518 


1,599 


680 


712 


982 


917 


537 


531 


Marijuana 


25 0 


19.8 


18.5 


9.9 


22.0 


13.6 


18.9 


9.6 


9.7 


8 1 


27.6 


239 


Inhalents' 


3.4 


2.0 


1.4 


1.4 


2.3 


2.1 


2.0 


0.8 


1.3 


0.8 


52 


0.9 


Hallucinogens 


35 


1.7 


0.9 


0.3 


2.4 


0.7 


3.0 


0.4 


1.5 


0.3 


3.6 


2.7 


LSD 


2.8 


1.1 


0.6 


02 


1 9 


0.3 


1.6 


0.2 


1.1 


0.1 


3 1 


2.2 


Cocaine 


56 


^j,l 


2.6 


1.3 


82 


3.0 


8.1 


2.9 


1 8 


2.6 


7.0 


9.2 


Heroin 


0.3 


0 1 


05 


03 


0.3 


02 


0.9 


02 


0.1 


0.0 


1.1 


0.4 


Other opiates^ 


23 


1.9 


0.9 


0.6 


1.1 


0./ 


15 


0.5 


1.6 


0.7 


4,0 


2.4 


Stimulants^ 


5.6 


6.0 


1.9 


1 3 


4.9 


48 


3.1 


1.2 


2.1 


3.6 


8.1 


10.3 


Sedatives^ 


2 2 


1.7 


1.1 


0.5 


2.0 


0.9 


1.8 


1.3 


19 


1.3 


4.8 


26 


Barbiturates' 


1 8 


1 5 


0.9 


0.5 


1.7 


08 


1.3 


1.2 


14 


1.0 


3 7 


2.1 


Methaqualone'^ 


0.9 


05 


05 


0.1 


06 


0.2 


09 


0.1 


0.8 


0.6 


25 


0.9 


Tranquilizers'^ 


1,9 


20 


08 


0.5 


0.8 


09 


0.6 


15 


1.7 


09 


3.1 


2.2 


Alcohol 


7? 3 


66,6 


49.2 


32.8 


650 


50.5 


55.4 


43.0 


43.7 


34.2 


69.0 


60.2 


Cigarettes 


29.8 


34,0 


15.6 


13.3 


23.8 


18.7 


22.0 


24.7 


168 


14.3 


36.8 


43.6 



^Respondents r9present four-fifths of sample size indicated. 

^Only drug use which was not under a doctor's orders ore Included here. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Health and Human Services: Alcohol, Drug Abuse, and Mental Health Administration: National Insti- 
tute on Drug Abuse Drug Use Among American High School Students. College Students, and Other Young Adults. 1991 . 
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Table 44-4 Percentage of high school seniors using drugs, alcohol, or cigarettes in a 1 
year period: 1985-1989 (data combined) 













Mexican 


Puerto Rican/ 


Asian 




American 




Type of drug 


White 


Black 




American 


Latin American 


American 




Indian 




f^ale 


Female 


Male Female 


Male 


Female 


Male 


Female 


Male Female 


Male Female 












Percent who used daily in last 30 days 










Sample size 


28.056 


29.808 


3.688 


4,499 


1.518 


1.599 


680 


712 


982 


917 


537 


531 


Marijuana/Hashish 


5.1 


2.1 


2.8 


0.9 


4.2 


1.1 


3.5 


0.5 


1.7 


0.5 


8.2 


4.3 


Alcohol 1 


























Daily 


7.0 


2.8 


4.2 


0.7 


8.3 


2.6 


4.0 


0.9 


2.3 


0.9 


10.1 


5.4 


Five or more drinks 


























in a row/last 2 




















107 


48 1 


33.7 


weeks 


48.1 


31.3 


24.0 


9.3 


45.3 


23.6 


31.4 


14.5 


194 


Cigarettes 


18.8 


22.5 


8.6 


7.1 


11.6 


8.1 


13.3 


13.3 


9.0 


9.4 


26.0 


33.8 


Half-pack or more 




















45 




23.4 


per day 


12.5 


133 


3.3 


22 


5.2 


2.5 


6.1 


4.2 


44 


18.4 



SOURCE: U S. Department of Health and Human Services; Alcohol, Drug Abuse, and Mental Health Administration; National Insti- 
tute on Drug Abuse, Drug Use Among American High School Students, College Students, and Other Young Adults. 1991. 



Table 44-5 Percentage of college students who have used selected drugs and alcohol, 
by frequency of use: 1980-1990 



Substance used 



Sample size 



All Illicit drugs* 
Marijuana 
Cocaine 

Alcohol 



All illicit drugs* 
Marijuana 
Cocaine 

Alcohol 



All illicit drugs* 
Marijuana 
Cocaine 

Alcohol 



980 


1981 


1982 


1983 


1984 1985 


1986 


1987 


1988 


1989 


1990 










Number 












1.040 


1.130 


1.150 


1.170 


1,110 1.080 


1.190 


1,220 


1.310 


1.300 


1.400 










Percent who ever used 










69.4 


66.8 


64 6 


669 


62 7 65.2 


61.8 


60.0 


58.4 


55.6 


54.0 


65.0 


63 3 


60.5 


63.1 


59.0 60.6 


57.9 


55.8 


543 


51 3 


49,1 


22.0 


21 5 


22,4 


23.1 


21 7 229 


23.3 


20.6 


15.8 


14.6 


11.4 


94.3 


95.2 


95,2 


95.0 


94.2 95.3 


94.9 


94.1 


94.9 


93.7 


93.1 








Percent who used in the last 12 months 










562 


550 


49.5 


49,8 


45 1 4-6.3 


45.0 


40.1 


37.4 


36 7 


333 


51.2 


51.3 


44.7 


45,2 


40 7 41.7 


40.9 


37.0 


34 6 


33.6 


294 


16.8 


160 


17.2 


17.3 


16 3 17.3 


17.1 


137 


10.0 


82 


56 


90.5 


92.5 


92.2 


91.6 


90.0 92.0 


91.5 


90.9 


89,6 


89,6 


89.0 



Percent who used in the last 30 days 



38.4 


37 6 


31 3 


293 


27.0 


26 1 


25 9 


22 4 


18 5 


182 


152 


34 0 


33,2 


26.8 


26.2 


23.0 


236 


223 


20.3 


168 


163 


14 0 


69 


7 3 


7.9 


6,5 


7.6 


69 


70 


46 


4.2 


2 8 


1.2 


81.8 


81 9 


82.8 


80 3 


79 1 


80 3 


79.7 


78.4 


77,0 


76 2 


74 5 



" Use of any illicit drug ir^cludes ar^y use of marijuana, hallucinogens, cocaine, and heroine, or any use of other opiates, stimu- 
lants, barbiturates, methaquolone (until 1990). or tranquilizers not under a doctor's orders. 

SOURCE: U.S. Deporlment of Health and Human Services; Alcohol. Drug Abuse, and Mental Health Administration; Notional Insti- 
tute on Drug Abuse. Drug Use Among American High School Students, College Students, and Other Young Adults. 1991. 
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Table 44-6 Confidence intervals (95 percentage level) for estimated percentage in text 
table 1 for Indicator 44 and supplemental tables 44-1 and 44^5 



Number of cases 





upper QnG 
lower 
limit 


10,000 


15.000 


20,000 


95 


+ 


0.7 


0.6 


0.6 






0.8 


0.7 


0.7 


90 


+ 


0.9 


0.9 


0.8 






1.0 


09 


0.9 


85 


+ 


1.1 


1.0 


1.0 






1.2 


1.1 


1.1 


80 


+ 


1.3 


1.2 


1.1 






1 3 


1.2 


1.2 


70 


+ 


1.5 


1.4 


1.3 






1.5 


1 .4 


1.3 


50 


+ 


1.6 


1.5 


1.4 






1.6 


1.5 


14 


30 


+ 


1.5 


1.4 


1.3 






1.5 


1.4 


1.3 


20 


+ 


1.3 


1.2 


1.2 






1 


1 9 


1 . 1 


15 


+ 


1.2 


1.1 


1.1 






1.1 


1.0 


1.0 


10 


+ 


1.0 


0.9 


09 






0.9 


0.9 


0.8 


5 


+ 


0.8 


0.7 


0.7 






0.7 


0.6 


0.6 


3 


+ 


0.6 


0.6 


0.5 






0.5 


0.5 


0.5 


1 

1 


+ 


0.4 


0.3 


0.3 






0.3 


0.3 


0.2 



■ The table entries, when added to and subtracted from the observed percentage, establish the limits of the 95 percentage 
confidence Interval (calculated as 1.96 standard sampling errors.) 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Health and Human Services; Alcohol, Drug Abuse, and Mental Health Administration; National Insti- 
tute on Drug Abuse, Drug Use Among American High Schooi Students. Coiiege Students, and Ottier Young Aduits, 1991 . 



Table 44-7 Confidence intervals (95 percentage level) for estimated percentages in text 
table 2 for Indicator 44 and supplemental tables 44-2 to 44-4 



Percent size 

Race/ethnlclty 

50% 20%nr80% 10% 



White 


1.7 


1.3 


1,0 


Black 


28 


22 


1.7 


Mexican American 


3.7 


3.0 


2.3 


Puerto Rican/I.atin American 


5.6 


4.5 


3.3 


Asian American 


4.8 


3.8 


29 


American Indian 


6.3 


5.0 


38 



• The table entries, when added to and subtracted from the percentage size, establish the limits of the 95 percentage con- 
fidence interval (calculated as 1.96 standard sampling errors). 

NOTE: Confidence Intervals vary greatly depending upon sample size, design effects and percentage size. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Health and Human Services; Alcohc:!. Orug Abuse, aru:l Mental Health Administration; Notional lnsti> 
tute on Drug Abuse, Drug Use Among American High School Students, College Students, and Other Young Adults, 1991 . 
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Table 45-1 Percentage of students 16 to 24 years old enrolled in high school who were 
employed in October, by sex and hours worked per week: 1973-1990 







All ^ti iri^ntQ 






MqIg 






Female 




Year 




20 or 


35 or 




20 or 


35 or 




20 or 


35 or 


Total* 


more 


more 


Total* 


more 


more 


Total* 


more 


more 




hours 


hours 




hours 


hours 




hours 


hours 


1973 


36.1 


15.4 


3.3 


39.3 


19.5 


4.9 


32.5 


10.8 


1.5 


1974 


35.2 


15.1 


3.1 


38.1 


18.5 


4,3 


32.0 


11,4 


1.7 


1975 


32.9 


13.0 


2.7 


34.5 


15.7 


3,9 


31,1 


10.0 


1,3 


1976 


33.4 


14.3 


2.6 


35.3 


17.3 


3.7 


31,3 


10,9 


13 


1977 


35.8 


15.7 


3.2 


39.0 


19.0 


4,4 


32.2 


12.1 


2.1 


1978 


38.2 


16.2 


2.9 


39.8 


19.2 


3.9 


36.5 


12,9 


1.8 


1979 


38.0 


16.2 


2.7 


39.5 


19.1 


3,5 


36,3 


13.0 


1.8 


1980 


35.1 


13.3 


2.3 


36.0 


14.7 


3.0 


34.0 


1 1,9 


1.4 


1981 


32.5 


12.0 


2.1 


34.7 


14.2 


2,9 


30,1 


9,8 


1.2 


1982 


29.5 


9.7 


1.6 


29.3 


10.6 


2.1 


29,8 


8,6 


0.9 


1983 


28.7 


9.8 


1.5 


28.6 


10.0 


1.9 


28,9 


9.6 


1.1 


1984 


31.0 


11.5 


1.3 


31.3 


12.6 


2,0 


30,6 


10,3 


0.4 


1985 


31.3 


11.9 


1.2 


31.6 


128 


1.8 


31.0 


11,0 


0.6 


1986 


34.1 


13.7 


1.9 


33.2 


14.0 


2.6 


35,2 


13,4 


1.2 


1987 


34.6 


13.4 


1.6 


33.5 


15.1 


2.1 


35.9 


11.5 


1.0 


1988 


35.1 


14.2 


1.6 


34.7 


16.7 


23 


35,5 


n.3 


0.9 


1989 


37.6 


14.8 


1.9 


36,8 


16.4 


2,8 


38,4 


13,0 


0,9 


1990 


32.1 


11.9 


2.0 


32.7 


13.2 


2,4 


31.4 


10,4 


1.6 



• Includes those with a job but not at work during the survey week. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, October Current Population Survey. 



Table 45-2 Percentage of students 16 to 24 years old enrolled in college full-time who 
were employed in October, by race/ethnicity and hours worked per week: 
1973-1990 





All students 






White 






Black 






Hispanic 




Year 




20 or 


35 or 




20 or 


35 or 




20 or 


35 or 


Total* 


20 or 


35 or 


Total* 


more 


more 


Total* 


more 


more 


Total* 


more 


more 


more 


more 




hours 


hours 




hours 


hours 




hours 


hours 




hours 


hours 


1973 


36.4 


16,8 


4,4 


37.6 


17.4 


4,3 


27,7 


14.2 


5,8 


34,8 


13.8 


3,3 


1974 


36.6 


17.0 


4.7 


38,2 


17.4 


4,7 


23,2 


13,0 


5,0 


34,4 


15.8 


68 


1975 


35.2 


16.6 


4,6 


36,3 


17.0 


4,6 


23,8 


13,0 


4,7 


39.0 


17.5 


4,5 


1976 


37.5 


16,9 


4.0 


39.6 


17,7 


3,9 


22,7 


11,9 


4.7 


35.4 


148 


3.1 


1977 


38,8 


18,1 


4,2 


40.9 


18.9 


4,0 


20.8 


10.5 


5.3 


42,9 


23.5 


4,6 


1978 


39.9 


19,0 


4.7 


41.8 


19.7 


4,7 


22,2 


11.7 


4.7 


53.2 


26.8 


7,4 


1979 


38,1 


18.0 


4,0 


40.0 


18,4 


3.9 


24,8 


13,9 


5.4 


35.6 


20.4 


52 


1980 


40,0 


17.9 


3,8 


42.1 


18,3 


3,8 


24.0 


12.2 


5,1 


41.4 


26,6 


4,5 


1981 


39,3 


18,7 


4,2 


41,6 


19.5 


4.1 


23,8 


11.7 


3.8 


39,2 


21.9 


5.9 


1982 


39.9 


18.5 


3,1 


42.4 


19.6 


3.0 


26,2 


12,2 


4,3 


33 1 


14,1 


1.6 


1983 


40.4 


18.8 


3.8 


42,7 


19.3 


4,0 


28.5 


16.0 


2.2 


33,7 


20,2 


5,6 


1984 


42.1 


21,0 


4,2 


44.7 


22.0 


4.3 


25.2 


148 


32 


34,8 


19.7 


4.1 


1985 


44,2 


21.5 


4,3 


47,4 


22,6 


4,4 


24,1 


16,0 


4,9 


43 5 


23.2 


35 


1986 


43.0 


21.9 


4,3 


46,3 


23,5 


4.7 


24.7 


]AJ 


39 


40.5 


22.6 


2.1 


1987 


44,2 


22,3 


4,3 


45,7 


22.8 


4.0 


31.7 


15,8 


4.3 


52.1 


31.8 


7.6 


1988 


46.5 


24,5 


4,7 


48,9 


25.1 


5,0 


31,8 


18.6 


3,3 


40,9 


28 7 


6.7 


1989 


46,5 


25.2 


5,4 


48,8 


25,6 


5,6 


29,3 


18,5 


4,3 


49.6 


33.8 


6.0 


1990 


45,7 


24,1 


4.8 


486 


25.1 


5,2 


29.8 


17.1 


2.8 


45.7 


280 


6.7 



* Includes those with a job but not at work during the survey week, 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. October Current Population Survey. 
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Table 45-3 Percentage of students 16 to 24 years old enrolled in college full-time who 
were employed in October, by sex and hours worked per week: 1973-1990 







All students 






Male 






Female 




Year 




20 or 


35 or 




20 or 


35 or 




20 or 


35 or 




lOTUl 


more 


more 


lOTQl 


more 


more 


lOTai 


more 


more 






hours 


hours 






1 1^ Ul 0 








1 071 

1 V/o 




1 A fi 
10.0 


A A 


OV.Z 


o 1 n 

Z 1 ,u 


6. 1 




1 1 c 

1 1 .0 


2.3 


1 OlA 
1 V/tl 


00.0 


1 7 n 
1 /.U 


A 1 

4./ 


o7.o 


inn 

1 V.U 


6. 1 


o5.4 


14.7 


1 1 

0.1 


1 07C 

1 V/0 


oo.z 


1 A A 

lo.o 


4.6 


o4.7 


TOO 

18.2 


5.9 


35.8 


14.7 


1 1 

3. 1 


1 V/0 


o/.u 


1 A n 
lO.V 


A n 
4.0 


on 1 

39. 1 


nn n 

20.0 


5. 1 


35.9 


13.6 


n n 


1 oil 
1 V// 


00.0 


1 Q 1 

lo. 1 


A O 

4.Z 


38.7 


1 n o 

19.3 


5.9 


'J n n 

39.0 


16.9 


■ o 

...3 


1 mo 


OV.V 


1 V.U 


X ~I 

4./ 


39.6 


nn L. 

20.6 


5.8 


>in o 

40.3 


1 "7 n 

1 7 2 


3 4 


1 nin 
1 V/V 


00. 1 


ion 
lO.U 


4.0 


36,7 


1 n o 

19.3 


4.6 


39.5 


16.6 


3.4 


1980 


40.0 


17.9 


3.8 


39.4 


19,0 


4.4 


40.7 


16,7 


3.2 


1981 


39.3 


18.7 


4.2 


38.3 


19.7 


4.4 


404 


17.7 


3.9 


1982 


39.9 


18.5 


3.1 


38.8 


19,2 


3.2 


41,0 


17.7 


2.9 


1983 


40.4 


18.8 


3.8 


40.0 


20.6 


4.7 


40,8 


17.0 


2.9 


1984 


42.1 


21.0 


4.2 


40.6 


21.6 


3 


43,6 


202 


3.1 


1985 


44.2 


21.5 


4.3 


42.4 


22.1 


4.9 


46.0 


20.9 


3.7 


1986 


43.0 


21.9 


4.3 


43.2 


22.9 


4.5 


42,8 


20.8 


4.1 


1987 


44.2 


22.3 


4.3 


43.6 


22.7 


4.8 


44.9 


21 8 


36 


1988 


46.5 


24.5 


4.7 


44,3 


24.7 


5.1 


48,7 


24.3 


43 


1989 


46.5 


25,2 


5.4 


44,3 


25.4 


5.8 


48.6 


24.9 


4.9 


1990 


45.7 


24.1 


4.8 


43,1 


23,2 


5.0 


48.3 


25.0 


4.6 



• Includes those with a job but not at work during the survey week. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, October Current Population Survey. 



Table 45-4 Percentage of students 16 to 24 years old enrolled in college part-time who 
were employed in October, by race/ethnicity and hours worked per week: 
1973-1990 







All students 






White 






Black 






Hispanic 




Year 




20 or 


35 or 




20 or 


35 or 




20 or 


35 or 




20 or 


35 or 




Total' 


more 


more 


Total' 


more 


more 


Total' 


more 


more 


Total' 


more 


more 






hours 


hours 




hours 


hours 




hours 


hours 




hours 


hours 


1973 


85.3 


76.8 


52.5 


86.6 


77.9 


53.5 


70.7 


66.7 


42.7 


925 


82.5 


55.0 


1974 


844 


77.2 


6;.o 


85.7 


77.8 


60.4 


74.2 


70.8 


64.0 


80.6 


77.4 


62.9 


1975 


80.8 


72.1 


52.6 


82.4 


74.1 


55 1 


76.0 


62.5 


41.3 


683 


57.1 


39.7 


1976 


84.6 


76 1 


53.0 


85.6 


77.4 


53.2 


72.3 


66.0 


58.5 


81.5 


69.2 


40.0 


1977 


83.4 


75 3 


53.1 


86.0 


77.4 


54.7 


65.9 


61.1 


44.4 


778 


74 1 


51.9 


1978 


86.1 


76.6 


53.9 


88.0 


78.3 


55.7 


652 


51.7 


29.2 


82 3 


75.9 


63.3 


1979 


86.9 


788 


56.6 


89.2 


80.8 


58.2 


73.5 


66.3 


49.0 


75.0 


68.3 


46.7 


1980 


85.2 


75.7 


53.0 


87.3 


77.6 


.55.0 


72.5 


58.8 


36.3 


76.5 


71.6 


50.6 


1981 


85 7 


76.0 


51 4 


87 2 


77.8 


520 


754 


61.0 


41.5 


84 1 


79 7 


507 


198? 


81 1 


69 7 


48.1 


84.4 


72.3 


50.0 


62.5 


58.1 


33.1 


806 


68.9 


495 


1983 


81.7 


74.8 


48.1 


86.6 


79.2 


51.9 


49.2 


47.5 


23.8 


74 0 


68 0 


45.0 


1984 


84.9 


77.7 


55.2 


87.1 


79.3 


57.8 


67.7 


63.4 


45.3 


89.6 


83 1 


506 


1985 


85.9 


79.0 


52.2 


87.9 


81.7 


56.2 


71.8 


66.4 


420 


852 


70.4 


28.4 


1986 


87.2 


78.0 


54.4 


90.0 


81.0 


57.4 


77.0 


73.8 


44.3 


81.0 


64.3 


43.7 


1987 


85.4 


77.4 


495 


87.2 


79.2 


51.4 


70.9 


65.8 


373 


86.5 


77 4 


54 1 


1988 


88.3 


81 6 


54.2 


90.4 


84.5 


55.7 


78.1 


68.6 


486 


839 


72 9 


52 5 


1989 


87.2 


80.8 


55.4 


89.8 


83.2 


58.3 


73.2 


67.5 


43 1 


85 1 


79.3 


55.4 


199G 


83.7 


78.7 


52.7 


86.8 


80.5 


55.3 


76,9 


76 3 


49 5 


818 


77 7 


604 



* Includes those with a job but not at work during the survey week. 

SOURCE:: U S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, October Current Populatjon Survey. 
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Table 45-5 Percentage of students 16 to 24 years old enrolled in college part-time who 
were employed in October, by sex and hours worked per week: 1973-1990 







All stuaents 






Mol© 










YGOr 




9n or 


'^5 or 




20 or 


35 or 


Total* 


20 or 


35 or 


Total* 


pnorG 


more 


Total* 


more 


more 


more 


more 




hours 


hours 




hours 


hours 




hours 


hours 


1 mi 


00.0 


7A R 
/ o.o 


0£.,0 


86 ^ 


78.9 


57.5 


84.4 


74.8 


47.3 


1 0*7/l 

1 y/4 




77 9 


61 D 


88.3 


82.1 


65.8 


80.7 


72.5 


56.5 


1 V/u 


ou. o 


79 1 


S9 <S 


82.5 


74.1 


55.3 


79.1 


70.0 


49.9 


! V/O 


0*4.0 


7A 1 

/ O. 1 


oo \j 


84.0 


76.4 


56.2 


85.3 


75.9 


50.3 


1 V// 


00.<4 


7S 


W\ 1 


86.3 


78.4 


57.0 


80.6 


72.3 


49.5 


1 V/o 


00. 1 


/ o.o 




88.6 


80.4 


61.6 


83.8 


72.8 


47.0 


1979 


86.9 


78.8 


56.6 


90^4 


82.3 


60.4 


83.9 


76.2 


53.6 


1980 


85.2 


75.7 


53.0 


86.5 


80.2 


58.2 


84.2 


72.3 


49.1 


1981 


85.7 


76.0 


51.4 


88.5 


78.0 


57.2 


83.3 


74.3 


46.4 


1982 


81.1 


697 


48.1 


79.8 


70.2 


50.7 


82.1 


69.4 


46.2 


1983 


81.7 


74.8 


48 1 


84.0 


78.3 


52.5 


79.5 


71.3 


43.8 


1984 


84.9 


111 


55.2 


90.0 


82.0 


60.1 


80.6 


74.2 


51.2 


1985 


85.9 


79.0 


52.2 


85.9 


80.0 


53.6 


85.7 


78.3 


51.2 


1986 


87.2 


78.0 


54.4 


87.8 


81.7 


59.0 


869 


75.3 


50.9 


1987 


85.4 


77.4 


49.5 


86.9 


78.8 


50.4 


84.3 


76.2 


48.8 


1988 


88.3 


81.6 


54.2 


87.4 


82.1 


56.1 


89.2 


81.3 


52.7 


1989 


87.2 


80.8 


55.4 


88.1 


82.6 


60.1 


86.7 


79.4 


52.0 


1990 


83.7 


78.7 


52.7 


86.4 


82.6 


55.4 


81.3 


75.4 


50.5 



• Includes those with a job but not at work during the survey week. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, October Current Population Survey. 



Table 45-6 Standard errors for estimated percentages in text table for Indicator 45 







All students 






Whilte 






Black 




Year 




20 or 


35 or 




20 or 


35 or 




20 or 


35 or 


Total 


more 


more 


Totol 


more 


more 


Total 


more 


more 






hiours 


hiours 




hiours 


hiours 




hours 


hours 


1973 


0.8 


06 


0.3 


0.9 


0.7 


0.3 


1.7 


1.2 


0.6 


1974 


08 


0.6 


0.3 


0.9 


0.7 


0.3 


1.8 


1.4 


0.7 


1975 


0.8 


0.5 


03 


0.9 


0.7 


0.3 


1.6 


1.0 


0.5 


1976 


0.8 


0.6 


0.3 


0.9 


0.7 


0.3 


1.6 


1.1 


07 


1977 


08 


0.6 


0.3 


0.9 


0.7 


0.3 


1.6 


1.1 


0.6 


1978 


0.8 


06 


03 


0.9 


0.7 


0.3 


1.8 


12 


0.6 


1979 


08 


0.6 


03 


0.9 


0.7 


0.3 


1.7 


1.1 


0.5 


1980 


0.8 


06 


02 


09 


07 


0.3 


1.7 


1.1 


0.7 


1981 


08 


05 


02 


09 


07 


0.3 


1.5 


10 


0.5 


1982 


08 


05 


02 


1.0 


07 


03 


1.5 


0.8 


0.1 


1983 


08 


05 


02 


1.0 


0.7 


0.3 


1.3 


0.8 


0.2 


1984 


08 


0.6 


02 


1.0 


0.7 


0.2 


1.8 


1.2 


0.4 


1985 


08 


0.6 


0.2 


1.0 


0.7 


0.3 


1.8 


1.2 


0.3 


1986 


08 


0,6 


0.2 


1.0 


0.8 


0.3 


1.8 


1.3 


0.5 


1987 


0,8 


0.6 


02 


10 


0.8 


0.3 


2.0 


1.4 


0.6 


1988 


09 


0.7 


0.2 


1.1 


0.8 


03 


2.2 


1.5 


0.6 


1989 


1,0 


07 


03 


12 


0.9 


0.3 


2.3 


1.5 


06 


1990 


0.9 


0.6 


03 


12 


0.8 


0,3 


2 1 


1.2 


0.6 



Hispanic 



Total 



5.1 
4.6 
4.2 
4.2 
4.5 
4.9 
4.5 
4.4 
4.0 

3 7 
4.1 
4.5 
3.7 
4.2 
4.0 

4 7 
4,6 
4.2 



20 or 
more 
hours 



3.5 
3.4 
3.1 
3.2 
3.7 
4.0 
3.4 
3.2 
3.0 
2.5 
3.2 
3.2 
2.0 
35 
2.9 
3.4 
3.8 
33 



35 or 
more 
hours 



2.2 
1.8 
1.8 
1.7 
2.2 
1.9 
2.0 
2.2 
1.4 
1 3 
1.8 
2.0 
0.7 
1.2 
1.5 
1,8 
2.3 
2.0 



SOURCE: U.S. Depcttment of Commerce, Bun au of the Census, October Current Population Survey. 
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Table 45-7 Standard errors for estimated percentages in table 45-1 







All students 






Male 






Female 




Year 


Total 


20 or 








Ou ur 




on nr 

^u or 


00 or 




more 


more 


Total 


more 


more 


Total 


more 


1 1 1^1 C7 






hours 


hours 




hours 


hours 




hours 


hours 


1973 


08 


SJ.KJ 






n 0 
u.y 


u.o 


1 1 


n 7 
u. / 


n 1 
u.o 


1974 


08 


0 6 




■ 


n 0 
u.y 


u.o 


1 1 


n 7 
u. / 


U.o 


1975 


08 


0 5 






u.o 


n A 


1 1 


n 7 
u. / 


U.o 


1976 


0.8 








u.o 


n A 


1 1 


n 7 
u. / 


n 1 

U.»5 


1977 


P8 


0 6 






n 0 

u.y 


u.o 


1 1 


n ft 

u.o 


U.o 


1978 


0 8 


u.o 


u.o 




n 0 
u.y 


n A 


1 1 

i . 1 


n ft 
u.o 


U.o 


1979 


08 


0 6 

SJ.KJ 


u.o 




u.y 


n A 


1 1 


n ft 
u.o 


U.o 


1980 


08 








u.o 


n A 

u.^ 


1 1 


n ft 
u.o 


u.o 


1981 


o^e 


0.5 


0.2 


IJ 


0.8 


0.4 


1.1 


0.7 


0.3 


1982 


0.8 


0.5 


0.2 




0.8 


0.4 


1.2 


0.7 


0.2 


1983 


0.8 


0.5 


0.2 




0.7 


0.3 


1.2 


0.8 


0.3 


1984 


0.8 


0.6 


0.2 




0.8 


0.3 


1.2 


0.8 


0.2 


1985 


0.8 


0.6 


0.2 




0.8 


0.3 


1.2 


0.8 


0.2 


1986 


0.8 


0.6 


0.2 




0.8 


0.4 


1.2 


09 


0.3 


1987 


0.8 


0.6 


0.2 




0.9 


0.4 


1.2 


0.8 


0.3 


1988 


0.9 


0.7 


0.2 


lis 


1.0 


0.4 


1.4 


0.9 


0.3 


1989 


1.0 


0.7 


0.3 


1.3 


1.0 


0.4 


1.4 


1.0 


0.3 


1990 


0.9 


0.6 


0,3 


1.3 


0.9 


0.4 


1.3 


0.9 


0.4 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, October Current Population Survey. 



Table 45-8 Standard errors for estimated percentages in table 45-2 



Year 


All students 




White 






Black 






Hispanic 




Total 


20 or 
more 
hours 


35 or 
more 
hours 


Total 


20 or 
more 
hours 


35 or 
more 
hours 


Total 


20 or 
more 
hours 


35 or 
more 
hours 


Total 


20 or 
more 
hours 


35 or 
more 
hours 


1973 


0,9 


0.7 


0.4 


1.0 


0.8 


0,4 


3.5 


2.8 


18 


8.3 


6.0 


3.1 


1974 


0,9 


07 


0.4 


1.0 


0.8 


0.4 


3.2 


2.6 


1.7 


75 


5.8 


4.0 


1975 


0.9 


0.7 


0.4 


1.0 


0.8 


0.4 


3.13 


2.4 


1.5 


7.3 


5.7 


3.1 


1976 


0.9 


0.7 


0.4 


1.0 


0.8 


0.4 


2.7 


2.1 


1.4 


7.0 


5.2 


26 


1977 


0.9 


0.7 


0.4 


1.0 


0.8 


0.4 


2.8 


2.1 


1.5 


7.6 


6.6 


3.2 


1978 


0.9 


0.7 


0.4 


1.0 


0.8 


0,4 


?.8 


2.2 


1.4 


8.6 


7.7 


4.5 


1979 


0.9 


0.7 


0.4 


1.0 


0,8 


0.4 


2.9 


2.3 


1.5 


7.2 


6.1 


3.3 


1980 


0,9 


0.7 


0.4 


1.0 


0.8 


0.4 


2.9 


2.2 


1.5 


75 


6.7 


3.2 


1981 


0.9 


07 


0.4 


1.0 


0.8 


0.4 


2.8 


2.1 


13 


6.9 


5.8 


3,3 


1982 


0.9 


0./ 


0.3 


1.0 


0,8 


0.4 


3.1 


2.3 


1.4 


7.5 


5.6 


20 


1983 


09 


0.8 


0.4 


1.0 


0.8 


0.4 


3.2 


2,6 


1.0 


7.3 


62 


3,6 


1984 


0.9 


0.8 


0.4 


1.0 


0.9 


0.4 


3.0 


2.5 


1.2 


7.1 


59 


29 


1985 


0.9 


0.8 


0.4 


1.1 


0.9 


0.4 


3.1 


2.7 


1.6 


7.1 


6,0 


26 


1986 


1.0 


08 


0.4 


1.1 


0.9 


0.5 


3.0 


2.4 


13 


68 


58 


20 


1987 


1.0 


0.8 


0.4 


1.1 


0.9 


0.4 


3.2 


2,5 


1.4 


6.9 


6.5 


3.7 


1988 


1.0 


0.9 


0.4 


1.2 


1.0 


0.5 


3.5 


2.9 


1.3 


7.3 


6.7 


3 7 


1989 


1.0 


0,9 


0.5 


1.1 


1.0 


0.5 


3.3 


2.8 


15 


7.3 


6.9 


3.5 


1990 


1.0 


0.9 


0.4 


1.1 


1.0 


0.5 


3.3 


2.7 


1.2 


75 


6.8 


3.8 



SOURCE. U S. Department of Commerce. Bureau of the Census. October Current Population Survey. 
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Table 45-9 Standard errors for estimated percentages in table 45-3 



All Students 



Male 



Female 



Year 



Total 



20 or 
more 
hours 



35 or 
more 
hours 



Total 



20 or 
more 
hours 



1 07*^ 
1 V/ O 


0.9 


0.7 


0.4 


1.3 


1.1 


107/1 


no 


0 7 


0.4 


1.3 


1.0 


1975 


0.9 


0.7 


0.4 


1.2 


1.0 


1976 


0.9 


0.7 


0.4 


1.2 


1 .0 


1977 


0.9 


0.7 


0.4 


1.3 


1.0 


1978 


0.9 


0.7 


04 


1.3 


1.1 


1979 


0.9 


0.7 


0.4 


1.3 


1.0 


1980 


0.9 


0.7 


0.4 


1.3 


1.0 


1981 


0.9 


0.7 


0.4 


1.2 


1.0 


1982 


0.9 


0.7 


0.3 


1.3 


1.1 


1983 


0.9 


0.8 


0.4 


1.3 


1.1 


1984 


0.9 


0.8 


0.4 


1.3 


1.1 


1985 


0.9 


0.8 


0.4 


1.3 


1.1 


1986 


1.0 


0.8 


0.4 


1.4 


1.2 


1987 


1.0 


0.8 


0.4 


1.3 


1.1 


1988 


1.0 


0.9 


0.4 


1.5 


1.3 


1989 


1.0 


0.9 


0.5 


1.5 


1.3 


1990 


1.0 


0.9 


0.4 


1.4 


1.2 



35 or 




20 or 


35 or 


more 


Total 


more 


more 


hours 




hours 


hours 


0.6 


1.4 


0.9 


0.4 


0.6 


1.4 


1.0 


0.5 


0.6 


1.3 


1.0 


0.5 


0.6 


1.3 


0.9 


0.4 


0.6 


1.3 


1.0 


0.4 


0.6 


13 


',.0 


0.5 


0.6 


1.3 


1.0 


0.5 


0.5 


1.3 


1.0 


0.5 


0.5 


1.3 


1.0 


0.5 


0.5 


1.3 


1.0 


0.5 


0.6 


1.3 


1.0 


0.5 


0.6 


1.4 


1.1 


0.5 


0.6 


1.4 


1.1 


0.5 


0.6 


1.4 


1.1 


0.5 


0.6 


1.4 


1.1 


0.5 


0.7 


1.4 


1.2 


0.6 


0.7 


1.4 


1.2 


0.6 


0.6 


1.4 


1.2 


0.6 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. October Current Population Survey. 



Table 45-10 Standard errors for estimated percentages in table 45-4 



All Students 



White 



Black 



Hispanic 



Year 



Total 



20 or 
more 
hours 



35 or 
more 
hours 



Total 



20 or 
more 
hours 



35 or 
more 
hours 



Total 



20 or 
more 
hours 



35 or 
more 
hours 



Total 



20 or 
more 
hours 



1973 


1.7 


2.0 


2.4 


1.8 


2.1 


1974 


1.6 


1.8 


2.1 


1.7 


2.0 


1975 


1.7 


1.9 


2.1 


18 


2.0 


1976 


1.5 


1.8 


2.1 


1.6 


1.9 


1977 


1.5 


1.8 


2.0 


1.6 


1.9 


1978 


1.4 


i 8 


2.1 


1.5 


1.9 


1979 


1.4 


1.7 


2.1 


1.4 


1.8 


1980 


1.5 


1 8 


2.1 


1.5 


1.9 


1981 


1.4 


1.7 


2.0 


1.5 


1.9 


1982 


1.6 


1.9 


2.1 


1.7 


2.1 


1983 


1.7 


1.9 


2.2 


1.7 


2.0 


1964 


1.6 


1.8 


2.2 


1.7 


2.0 


1985 


1.5 


1.8 


2.2 


1.6 


1.9 


1986 


1.5 


1.8 


2.2 


1.5 


2.0 


1987 


1.4 


1.7 


2.C 


1.6 


1.9 


1988 


1.5 


1.8 


2.3 


1.5 


1.8 


1989 


1.6 


1.9 


2.4 


1.6 


2.0 


1990 


1.7 


1.9 


2.3 


1.9 


2.2 



2.6 
2.3 
2.3 
2.2 
2.2 
2.3 
2.2 
2.3 
2.2 
2.4 
2.4 
2.4 
2.5 
2.5 
2.3 
2.5 
2.7 
2.7 



8.8 
7.8 
7.0 
7.7 
7.2 
8.6 
7,6 
7.0 
6.7 
7.5 
8.1 
6.6 
7.1 
6.8 
6.5 
7.9 
7.8 
6.0 



9.1 
8.1 
8.0 
8.2 
7 4 
9.0 
8.1 
8.3 
7.6 
7.6 
8.1 
6.8 
7.4 
7.1 
6.8 
8.8 
8.2 
6.1 



9.6 
8.5 
8.1 
8.5 
7.5 
8.2 
8.6 
8.1 
7.7 
7.2 
6.9 
7.0 
7.7 
8.1 
6.9 
9.5 
8.7 
7.2 



9.8 
11.8 
13.8 
11.3 
13.5 
10.2 
13.3 
11.2 
10.5 
9.8 
11.1 
8.8 
10.0 
8.8 
7.5 
9.3 
8.9 
9.6 



14.2 

12.5 
14.7 
13.5 
14.2 
11.5 
14.3 
11.9 
11.5 
11.5 
11.8 
10.8 
12.8 
10.8 
9.1 
11.2 
10.1 
10.4 



35 or 
more 
hours 



18.5 
14.5 
14.5 
14.3 
16.2 
12.9 
15.4 
13.2 
14.3 
12.4 
12.5 
14.4 
12.6 
11,1 
10.9 
12.6 
12.4 
12.5 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Cerisus, October Current Population Survey. 
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Table 45-11 Standard errors for estimated percentages in table 45-5 



Year 




All students 






Male 










Total 


20 or 
more 
hours 


35 Of 
more 
hours 


Total 


20 or 
more 
hours 


35 or 
more 
hours 


Total 


20 or 
more 
hours 


35 or 
more 
hours 


1973 


1.7 


2.0 


2.4 


2.3 


2.7 


3.3 


2.5 


3.0 


3.4 


1974 


1.6 


1.8 


2.1 


2.0 


2.4 


30 


2.4 


2.7 


3.0 


1975 


1.7 


1.9 


2.1 


2.3 


2.6 


3.0 


2.4 


2.7 


'3.0 


1976 


1.5 


1.8 


2.1 


2.2 


2,6 


3.0 


2.0 


2.4 


2,8 


1977 


1.5 


1.8 


2.0 


2.0 


2,4 


2.9 


2.3 


2.6 


2.9 


1978 


1.4 


1.8 


2.1 


1.9 


2.4 


3.0 


2.1 


2.6 


2.9 


1979 


1.4 


1.7 


2.1 


1.8 


2.4 


30 


2 1 


2.4 


2.8 


1980 


1.5 


1.8 


2.1 


2.2 


2.5 


3.1 


2.0 


2.5 


2.7 


1981 


1.4 


1.7 


2.0 


1.9 


2.5 


2.9 


2 1 


24 


2.8 


1982 


1.6 


1.9 


2.1 


2.5 


2.9 


3.1 


2.1 


26 


2.8 


1983 


1.7 


1.9 


2.2 


2.3 


2.5 


3.1 


2.5 


2.8 


3.0 


1984 


1.6 


1.8 


2.2 


1.9 


2.5 


3.2 


2.3 


2.6 


2.9 


1985 


1.5 


1.8 


2.2 


2.3 


27 


3.3 


2.1 


2.4 


2.9 


1986 


1.5 


1.8 


2.2 


2.1 


2.5 


3.2 


2.0 


2.5 


29 


1987 


1.4 


1.7 


2.0 


2.0 


2.4 


3.0 


2.0 


2.3 


27 


1988 


1.5 


1.8 


2.3 


2.2 


2.6 


3.3 


1.9 


2.4 


3.1 


1989 


l.f 


1.9 


2.4 


2.4 


2.8 


3.6 


2.1 


2.5 


3 1 


1990 


1,7 


19 


2.3 


2.3 


2.6 


3.4 


2.5 


2.7 


3 



SOURCE; U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, October Current Population Survey. 
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Table 46-1 Age distribution of all undergraduate students 16 years old and over, by 
type of college: 1976 and 1978-1990 



(Percent) 



Year 



Total 



16-19 
years old 



20-21 
years old 



22-24 
years old 



25-29 
years old 



30-34 
years old 



35 years old 
and over 



1976 
1978 
1979 
1980 
1981 
1982 
1983 
1984 
1985 
1986 
1987 
1988 
1989 
1990 



1976 
1978 
1979 
1900 
1981 
1982 
1983 
1984 
1985 
1986 
1987 
1988 
1989 
1990 



1976 
1978 
1979 
1980 
1981 
1982 
1983 
1984 
1985 
1986 
1987 
1988 
1989 
1990 



100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 



100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 



100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 



35.8 
35.5 
34.3 
34.4 
32.9 
32.0 
32.3 
31.5 
31.3 
31.4 
31.9 
30.5 
30.4 
28.7 



36.9 
35.7 
34.4 
33.6 
32.1 
31.9 
32.2 
31.0 
31.7 
31.7 
32.6 
31.0 
31.3 
29.9 



31.6 
33.1 
32.0 
34.6 
33.8 
31.4 
30.6 
31.0 
28.9 
29.9 
30.5 
29.5 
28.9 
26.7 



All colleges 

26.3 13.6 10.8 

25.1 13.8 10.5 

25.2 14.2 10.5 
25.9 14.3 10.7 

25.3 14.7 10.5 

26.8 15.4 11.2 

24.9 14.9 12.0 

26.0 15.7 11.6 
25.7 14.7 11.9 
22.9 15.8 11.7 

25.1 14.7 10.7 
24.9 15.1 10.2 
23.7 15.6 11.0 

24.7 15.1 11.3 

4-year colleges 

32.2 14.1 8.2 
30.9 14.4 8.8 

31.1 14.6 8.8 

32.8 14.9 8.7 

30.2 16.1 9.2 
32.6 16.1 9.1 
29.6 17.0 10.1 

31.1 16.9 10.0 

30.9 15.9 10.4 

27.6 17.7 9.3 
29.5 15.8 9.3 

29.2 16.3 9.2 
28 1 16.9 9.8 

28.7 16.9 10.0 

2-year colleges 

15.4 12.8 16.4 
1/1.6 13.4 13.8 

13.8 14.0 14.0 

14.5 13.4 13.7 

16.7 12.2 12.7 
17.4 14.2 14.7 

17.3 11.8 15.5 

16.4 13,8 14.8 

16.8 12 1 14.9 
14.8 12.5 15.9 
17.1 12.5 13.3 

17.3 12.9 12.1 

15.4 12.9 13.3 
17.4 12.0 13.7 



5.6 
6.4 
6.2 
6.6 
7.7 
6.4 
7.0 
6.9 
6.9 
7.6 
7.2 
7.4 
7.1 
7.3 



3.9 
4.8 
4.9 
4.7 
6.1 
4.6 
4.9 
5.1 
4.7 
6.5 
5.7 
5.4 
5.1 
5.4 



8.5 
9 1 
87 
9.4 
10.0 
9.1 
10.2 
10.0 
10.7 
9.6 
10.1 
10.8 
10.9 
10.6 



7.9 
8.7 
9.7 
8.1 
8.8 
8.1 
8.9 
8.3 
9.5 
10.6 
1U.4 
11.9 
12.2 
12.8 



4.7 
5.4 
6.3 
5.2 
6.3 
5.7 
6.2 
5.9 
6.4 
7.1 
7 1 
8.9 
8.9 
9.1 



15.3 
16.1 
17.4 
14.4 
14.5 
13.2 
14.6 
14 0 
16.6 
17.3 
16.6 
17.3 
18.6 
19.6 



source;: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports. P-20 Series, "School Enrollment...," 
various years; October Current Population Survey. 
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Table 46-2 Age distribution of full-time undergraduate students 16 years old and over, 
by type of college: 1976 artd 1978-1990 



(Percent) 



YGor 


Total 


16-19 
years old 


20-21 
years old 


22-24 
years old 


25-29 
years old 


years old 


end O' 










All colleges 








1976 


100.0 


45.4 


31.2 


12.6 


6.6 


2.0 


2.1 


1978 


lOO.C 


45.6 


30.5 




A n 

u.u 


z.o 


0 1 


1979 


100.0 


45.2 


31.3 


12.8 


5.8 


2,4 


2.5 


1980 


100.0 


44.8 


32.7 


12.6 


5.4 


2,4 


2.2 


19til 


100.0 


42.9 


31.1 


14.2 


5.9 


2,9 


2.9 


1982 


100.0 


41.3 


32.9 


14.1 


6.8 


2.7 


2.3 


1983 


100.0 


41.9 


30.8 


14.4 


7.1 


3,3 


2.4 


1984 


100.0 


40.7 


31.8 


15.3 


7.1 


2,8 


2.4 


1985 


100.0 


41.1 


31.9 


14.5 


6.9 


3.1 


2.5 


1986 


100.0 


42.1 


28.9 


15.5 


6.9 


3,0 


3.5 


1987 


100.0 


41.8 


31.5 


14.5 


6.2 


2.7 


3.4 


1988 


100.0 


40.3 


31.3 


14.9 


6.2 


3.3 


3.9 


1989 


100.0 


40.9 


30.2 


15.3 


5.9 


3.0 


4.7 


1990 


100.0 


38.3 


30.7 


15.3 


7.2 


3.6 


4,8 










4-year colleges 








1976 


100.0 


42.9 


36.3 


12.9 


5.3 


1.4 


1 7 


1978 


100.0 


41.7 


34.9 




<J.<J 


Z,0 


1,0 


1979 


100.0 


42.0 


35^8 


13.6 


4.9 


1.8 


1.9 


1980 


100.0 


40.1 


38.3 


13.4 


5.0 


1.8 


1,5 


1981 


100.0 


38.8 


35.0 


16.1 


5.4 


2.8 


1.9 


1982 


100.0 


38.0 


37.5 


15.1 


5.6 


2.0 


1,6 


1983 


100.0 


38.0 


34.4 


(6.6 


6.6 


2.4 


1,9 


1984 


100.0 


37.2 


36.1 


16.8 


6.1 


2.2 


1.6 


1985 


100.0 


.37.8 


36.1 


15.8 


6.2 


2.2 


1,9 


1986 


100.0 


33.9 


32.7 


17.1 


6.2 


2.4 


2.6 


1987 


100.0 


39.5 


34.8 


15.6 


5.6 


2.0 


2.5 


1988 


100.0 


37.3 


34.8 


16.2 


6.0 


2.7 


2.9 


1989 


100.0 


38.1 


32.9 


17.2 


5.6 


2.3 


3.8 


1990 


100.0 


36.6 


34.1 


16.6 


6.4 


2.7 


3.6 










2-year colleges 








1976 


100.0 


50.6 


17.3 


11.7 


11.3 


3.8 


5.3 


1978 


100.0 


55.4 


17.4 


11.2 


8.1 


3.9 


4.1 


1979 


100.0 


53.2 


17.9 


11.1 


8.7 


4.3 


4.8 


1980 


100.0 


56.5 


18.3 


10.2 


6.8 


3.8 


4.3 


1981 


100.0 


51.9 


20.0 


9.5 


7.2 


5.4 


5.9 


1982 


100.0 


49.8 


21.5 


12.1 


10.4 


1.9 


4.3 


1983 


100.0 


50.1 


21.9 


9.4 


8.6 


6.0 


4.0 


1984 


100.0 


48.7 


19.8 


11,4 


10.1 


4.8 


5.3 


1985 


100.0 




21.1 


10.8 


9.2 


5.9 


4.0 


1986 


(00.0 


50.7 


'8.3 


10.6 


9.0 


4.8 


6.7 


1987 


100.0 


48.9 


21.4 


11.2 


7.9 


4.5 


6.1 


1988 


100.0 


48.7 


21.6 


11.0 


6.9 


5.1 


6.7 


1989 


100.0 


49.8 


21.3 


9,3 


6.9 


5.3 


7.4 


1990 


100.0 


43.3 


20.9 


11.6 


9.7 


6.2 


8.2 



SOURCE: U.S. Deportment of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports, P-20 Series, "School Enrollment, 
various years; October Current Population Survey. 
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Table 46-3 Age distribuiion of part-time undergraduate students 16 years old and over, 
by type of college: 1976 and 1978-1990 



(Percent) 



1976 
1978 
1979 
1980 
1981 
1982 
1983 
1984 
1985 
1986 
1987 
1988 
1989 
1990 



2-year colleges 



100.0 


10.5 


13.4 


13.9 


100.0 


12.5 


12.0 


15.4 


100.0 


12.3 


10.1 


16.7 


100.0 


12.5 


10.5 


16.5 


100.0 


13.6 


13.0 


15.3 


100.0 


12.1 


13.1 


16.5 


100.0 


11.3 


12.8 


14.2 


100.0 


12.0 


12.7 


16.4 


100.0 


10.6 


12 7 


13.4 


100.0 


11.4 


11.7 


14.2 


100.0 


14.1 


13.3 


13.7 


100.0 


10.7 


13.2 


148 


100.0 


9.9 


9.9 


16.1 


100.0 


10.5 


140 


12.3 



16-19 20-21 22-24 25-29 30-34 35 years old 

Year Total years old years old years old years old years old and over 



All colleges 

1976 100.0 103 13.2 163 21.8 15.1 23.3 

1978 100.0 

1979 100.0 

1980 100.0 



115 12.4 15.7 21.1 14.8 24.5 

95 11.2 17.3 21.2 14.7 26.1 

101 103 18.2 23.1 16.4 21.9 

loaV 1000 9 8 11.8 15.8 21.3 18.7 22.6 

?82 So 10:2 12.6 18.5 21.5 15.2 219 

983 1000 10.2 11.3 16.1 23.2 5,4 3. 

1984 100.0 9.5 11.9 16.6 22.6 6.7 22.7 

,985 100.0 8.8 11.5 15.0 23.4 b.6 25.7 

1986 100.0 8.6 10.1 16.5 21.9 7.2 25.8 

1987 100.0 11.6 12.0 14.9 20.0 16.6 24.9 

1988 100.0 9.1 11.0 5.5 18.9 .6.2 29.3 
lono 1000 7 7 96 6.1 21.9 15.9 ^8.8 
i990 Zl 8.0 11.6 14.7 20.2 15.2 303 

4-year colleges 

1976 100.0 9.2 13.0 19.6 21.7 15.5 20.9 

1978 100.0 

1979 100.0 

1980 100.0 

1981 100.0 

1982 100.0 



94 13.3 16.5 23.3 15.0 22.5 

50 12.6 18.4 23.8 16.7 23.5 

65 9 9 21.4 24.4 17.1 20.6 

53 11.2 16.4 24.2 19.4 23.4 

6'.5 11.8 20.5 23.3 15.2 22.7 

^83 1^.0 7.8 9.5 18.5 24.8 15.6 23.8 

1984 100.0 6.1 10.8 17.4 25.5 6.9 23.3 

985 100.0 6.0 9.2 16.3 28.1 16.3 25.1 

1986 '00.0 4.6 8.0 19.7 20.9 22.2 24.5 

1987 100.0 8.3 10.4 16.6 22.6 8.6 23.5 

1988 100.0 6.9 8.1 16.5 21.3 5.7 31.6 
ono 100 0 4.8 9.1 15.9 25.8 15.7 28.7 

I99O iSo 4.5 8.4 17.9 23.6 155 29.8 



22.1 13.8 26.3 
19.0 14.0 27.1 

19.0 12.8 29.2 
20.7 15.1 24.6 
18.9 15.1 24.0 

19.2 16.6 22.4 
22.2 14.4 25.1 
19.9 15.5 23.5 
20 2 15.4 27.6 

22.1 14.0 26.7 
18.1 15 0 25.9 
17 1 16.5 27,7 
19.1 16.1 28,8 
17 7 15.0 30.6 



SOURCE; U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. Current Population Reports. P-20 Series. "School Enrollment, 
various years; October Current Population Survey, 
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Table 46-4 Part-time attendance status of undergraduates 16 to 34 years old, by age and 
type of college: 1973-1990 



Year 



16-34 years old 



16-24 years old 



Total 



4-year 2-year 



Total 



4''year 2-year 



1 7 / O 


1 O 7 

1 y./ 


lz.4 


38.8 


1974 


22.5 


14.9 


40.3 


1975 


22.4 


14.2 


38.8 


1976 


22.9 


14.7 


41.3 


1977 


24.9 


15.2 


45.3 


1978 


24.4 


15.0 


45.3 


1979 


24.9 


16.7 


44.4 


1980 


25.6 


16.1 


43.8 


1981 


25.6 


16.5 


41.9 


1982 


25.3 


15.9 


43.7 


1983 


2.';. 3 


15.7 


44.1 


1984 


24.7 


16.2 


42.7 


1985 


24.8 


15.4 


44.5 


1986 


26.6 


16.9 


46.9 


1987 


27.5 


18.0 


47.0 


1988 


25.4 


15.7 


44.1 


1989 


25.4 


16.1 


45.9 


1990 


25.3 


16.2 


43.8 



Percent part time 

12.3 
14.3 
14.1 
14.5 
15.5 
15.7 
15.7 
15.6 
15.4 
16.6 
15.8 
15.2 
14.9 
16.1 
17.7 
16.0 
15.0 
15.8 



25-34 years old 



Total 



4-year 2-year 



7.6 


26.7 


61.2 


49.4 


76,2 


9.5 


28.0 


61.5 


51.2 


73.1 


8.0 


28.5 


57.4 


51.7 


63.5 


8.9 


30.1 


61.7 


54.4 


68.2 


8.4 


34.1 


63.6 


55.2 


71.9 


8.9 


34.1 


62.9 


51.9 


75.1 


9.2 


33.8 


65.8 


60.6 


72.4 


8.9 


31.5 


68.6 


59.4 


76.8 


8.5 


31.5 


66.3 


57.6 


70.7 


9.3 


32.4 


62.2 


54.7 


73,7 


8.8 


32.2 


61.6 


51.8 


71.7 


8.6 


32.2 


62.2 


55.8 


68.8 


7.7 


32.6 


62.8 


55.0 


71.3 


8.7 


34.5 


64.9 


56.5 


74.6 


9.9 


36.1 


67.0 


60.1 


75.0 


8.6 


32.6 


62.9 


53.0 


74.1 


8.0 


33.0 


66.0 


57.4 


76.1 


8.6 


33.3 


60.1 


53.3 


67.9 



SOURCE; U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports. P-20 Series, "School Enrollment 
various years; October Current Population Survey. 



Table 46-5 Attendance status and level of college students 16 to 34 years old: 1967-1990 



Year 



Percent enrolled part time 



Total 



Under- 
graduate 



Graduate 



1967 
1968 
1969 
1970 
1971 
1972 
1973 
1974 
1975 
1976 
1977 
1978 
1979 
1980 
1981 
1982 
1983 
1984 
1985 
1986 
1987 
1988 
1989 
1990 



22.3 
21.2 
21.9 
22.3 
23.3 
24.1 
25.6 
28.1 
26.7 
27.9 
29.6 
29.1 
29.8 
29.8 
29.5 
29.2 
28.8 
28.0 
29.0 
29.2 
30.8 
28.9 
28.5 
27.8 



17.5 
17.0 
17.2 
17.0 
19.0 
18.8 
19.7 
22.5 
22.4 
22.9 
24.9 
24.4 
24.9 
25.6 
25.6 
25.3 
25,3 
24.7 
24.8 
26,6 
27.5 
25,3 
25.4 
25.3 



49.0 
47.8 
47.9 
51.3 
48.4 
51.8 
54.5 
55.6 
49.1 
52.7 
51.0 
51.8 
53.5 
50.8 
50.7 
48.6 
45.9 
44.6 
50.7 
43.8 
48.3 
50.0 
45.5 
43.1 



Percent graduate studento 



Total 



15.0 

13.9 

15.3 

15.4 

14.7 

15.9 

16.9 

16.9 

16.4 

16.9 

17.7 

17.1 

17.0 

16.6 

15.7 

16.6 

16.8 

16.6 

16.1 

15.4 

155 

14.6 

15.5 

14.3 



Full time 



9.9 
9.2 
10.2 
9.6 
9.9 
10.1 
10.4 
10.4 
11.4 
11.1 
12.3 
11.6 
11.2 
11.7 
10.9 
12,0 
12,7 
12.8 
11.2 
12.2 
11.6 
10.3 
11.8 
11.3 



Part time 



33.1 
31.2 
33.5 
35.5 
30.6 
34.2 
36.1 
33.5 
30.1 
31.9 
30.6 
30.4 
30.5 
28.4 
26.9 
27.6 
26.8 
26.4 
28.2 
23,1 
24,3 
25.2 
24.7 
222 



SOURCE: U,S, Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, 
various years; October Current Population Survey, 
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Table 46-6 Standard errors for estimated pe rcentages in text table for indicator 46 

~ ^^^^1 Full-time Part-time 



Year 1^-21 22-34 ^5 years ^^jl 22-34 ^5 years ^^.j, 22-34 ^5 years 

years old years old ^nd over ^^^^^ ^^^^^ and over V^^^^ ^^^^^ and over 



yn-iA n? 0 7 0 4 0.8 0.8 0.3 1.1 1-3 1.1 

98 S: 0 7 0,4 0.8 0.8 0.3 1.1 1.3 U 

979 0 7 0.7 0.5 0.8 0.8 0.3 1.0 .3 .1 

980 0. 0.7 0.4 0.8 0.8 0.3 1.0 .2 .0 
Ofti 0 7 0 7 0.4 0.8 0,8 0.3 1.0 1.2 .0 
982 0 07 0,4 0.8 0,8 0,3 1,0 1,2 .0 
Oft? 0 8 0 7 0.4 0.9 0.9 0.3 1.0 1.3 . 

984 08 07 0.4 0.9 0.8 0.3 1.1 1.3 . 

985 0.8 0.7 0.5 0.9 0.8 0.3 .0 .3 

986 0.8 0.7 0.5 0.9 0.8 0.4 .0 .3 . 

987 0.8 0.7 0.5 0.8 0.8 0.3 .1 .3 . 

988 0 7 0.7 0.5 0.8 0.8 0.4 1.0 .2 .1 

989 0.8 0.8 0.5 0.9 0.9 0.4 1. .4 .3 
1--- nn nft OF, 0.9 0.9 0.4 1.1 13 1 2 



1990 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce. Bureau of the Census. Current Populatior^ Reports. P-20 Series. "School Enrollment,..." 
various years; October Current Population Survey. 
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Table 46-7 Standard errors for estimated percentages in table 46-1 



(Percent) 



Year 



1976 
1978 
1979 
1980 
1981 
1982 
1983 
1984 
1985 
1986 
1987 
1988 
1989 
1990 



1976 
1978 
1979 
1980 
1961 
1982 
1983 
1984 
1985 
1986 
1987 
1988 
19P9 
1990 



1976 
1978 
1979 
1980 
1981 
1982 
1983 
1984 
1985 
1986 
1987 
1988 
1989 
1990 



16-19 
years old 



0.7 
0 7 
0.7 
0.7 
07 
0.7 
0 7 
0.7 
07 
0.7 
0.7 
0.7 
0.7 
0.7 



0.9 
09 
0.9 
0.9 
09 
09 
0.9 
09 
0.9 
0.9 
0.9 
09 
0.9 
0.9 



20-21 
years old 



07 
07 
0.7 
0.7 
0.6 
0.7 
0.7 
0.7 
0.7 
0.6 
0.7 
0.7 
0 7 
0.7 



0.9 
0.9 
0.9 
0.9 
0.9 
0.9 
0.9 
0.9 
0.9 
0.9 
0.9 
0.9 
0.9 
0.9 



22-24 
years old 



25-29 
years old 



All colleges 



4-year colleges 



2-year colleges 



1.3 


1.0 


0.9 


10 


1.3 


10 


0.9 


09 


13 


0.9 


09 


0.9 


1.2 


09 


0,9 


09 


1.2 


0.9 


0.8 


0.8 


1.2 


1.0 


0.9 


0.9 


12 


1.0 


0.8 


1.0 


1 3 


1.0 


09 


10 


1.2 


1 0 


0.9 


10 


1.2 


09 


0.9 


1 0 


1 2 


1.0 


o.e 


0.9 


1 2 


1.0 


0.9 


0.9 


1.3 


10 


0.9 


09 


12 


1.0 


09 


0.9 



30-34 
years old 



0.8 
08 
08 
0.8 
0.8 
08 
0.8 
0.8 
08 
08 
08 
0.8 
0.9 
0.8 



35 years old 
and over 



0.5 


0.5 


0.4 


0.4 


0.5 


0.5 


0.4 


0.4 


0.5 


0.5 


0.4 


0.5 


0.5 


0.5 


0.4 


0,4 


0.5 


0.4 


0.4 


0.4 


0.6 


0.5 


04 


0.4 


06 


0.5 


04 


0.4 


0.6 


05 


0.4 


04 


0.5 


0.5 


04 


0.5 


06 


0.5 


04 


05 


05 


05 


0.4 


0.5 


0.6 


0.5 


0.4 


0.5 


0.6 


05 


0.4 


0.5 


0.6 


0.5 


0.4 


0.5 



0.7 


0.5 


0.4 


0.4 


0.7 


05 


0.4 


0.4 


0.7 


0.5 


0.4 


0.5 


0.7 


0.5 


0.4 


0.4 


0.7 


0.5 


0.4 


0.4 


0.7 


06 


0.4 


0.5 


0.7 


06 


0.4 


0.5 


0-7 


06 


0.4 


0.5 


0.7 


0.6 


0.4 


0.5 


0.7 


0.6 


05 


0,5 


0 7 


0.5 


0.4 


05 


0.8 


06 


0.5 


0.6 


08 


0.6 


0.4 


0.6 


0.7 


0.6 


0.4 


0.6 



1.0 
1.0 
1,0 
0.9 
0.9 
0.9 
09 
0.9 
1.0 
1.0 
1,0 
1.0 
11 
1.1 



SOURCE U S Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Current Populotiory Reports P-20 Series 
venous years; October Current Population Survey 
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Table 46-8 Standard errors for estimated percentages in table 46-2 



(Percent) 



Year 



16-19 
years old 



1976 
1978 
1979 
1980 
1981 
1982 
1983 
1984 
1985 
1986 
1987 
1988 
1989 
1990 



1976 
1976 
19/9 
1980 
1981 
1982 
1983 
1984 
1985 
1986 
1987 
1988 
1989 
1990 



1976 
1978 
1979 
1980 
1981 
1982 
1983 
1984 
1985 
1986 
1987 
1988 
1989 
1990 



0.9 
0.9 
0.9 
0.9 
0.9 
0.9 
0.9 
0.9 
0.9 
0.9 
0.9 
1.0 
1.0 
0.9 



1.0 
1.1 
1.0 
1.0 
1.0 
1.1 
1.1 
1.0 
1.0 
1,1 
1.0 
1.1 
1.1 
1.1 



1.9 
1.9 
1.9 
1.8 
1.7 
1.8 
1.9 
1.9 
1.9 
1.9 
1.9 
1.9 
2.0 
1,9 



20-21 
years old 



22-24 
years old 



25-29 
years old 



All colleges 



4-year colleges 



2-year colleges 



30-34 
years old 



0.8 


0.6 


0.4 


0.3 


0.8 


0.6 


0.4 


0.3 


0.8 


0.6 


0.4 


0.3 


0.9 


0.6 


0.4 


0.3 


0.8 


0.6 


0.4 


0.3 


0.9 


0.6 


0.5 


0.3 


0.9 


0.7 


0.5 


0.3 


0.9 


0.7 


0.5 


0.3 


0.9 


0.6 


0.5 


0.3 


0.8 


0.7 


0.5 


0.3 


0.9 


0.7 


0.4 


0.3 


0,9 


0.7 


0.5 


0.4 


0.9 


0.7 


0.5 


0.3 


0.9 


0.7 


0.5 


0.4 



1.0 


0.7 


0.5 


0.2 


1,0 


0.7 


0.5 


0.3 


1.0 


0.7 


0.5 


0,3 


1.0 


0.7 


0.5 


0.3 


1.0 


0.8 


0.5 


0.3 


1.1 


0.8 


0.5 


0.3 


1.0 


0.8 


0.5 


0.3 


1.0 


0.8 


0.5 


0.3 


1.0 


0.8 


0.5 


0.3 


1.0 


0.8 


0.5 


0.3 


1.0 


0.8 


0.5 


0.3 


1.1 


0.8 


0.5 


0.4 


1.1 


0.8 


0.5 


0.3 


1.1 


0.8 


0.5 


0.4 



1.4 


1.2 


1.2 


0.7 


1.5 


1.2 


1.1 


0,8 


1.5 


1.2 


1.1 


0.8 


1.4 


1.1 


0.9 


0.7 


1.4 


1.0 


0.9 


0.8 


1.5 


1.2 


1.1 


0.5 


1.5 


1.1 


1.0 


0.9 


1.5 


1.2 


1.1 


0.8 


1.6 


1.2 


1.1 


0.9 


1.5 


1.2 


1.1 


0.8 


1.5 


1.2 


1.0 


0,8 


1.6 


1.2 


1,0 


0.8 


1.7 


1.2 


1.0 


0.9 


1.5 


12 


1,1 


0,9 



35 years old 
and over 



0.3 
0.3 
0.3 
0.3 
0.3 
0.3 
0.3 
0.3 
C.3 
0.3 
0.3 
0.4 
0.4 
0.4 



0.2 
0.3 
0.3 
0.3 
0.3 
0.3 
0.3 
0.3 
0.3 
0.3 
0.3 
0.4 
0.4 
0.4 



0,8 
0.8 
0.8 
0.8 
0.8 
0.7 
0,7 
0.8 
0.8 
1.0 
0.9 
1.0 
1.1 
1.0 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, 
various years; October Current Population Survey. 
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Table 46-9 Standard errors for estimated percentages in table 46-3 

(Percent) 



1976 0 9 

1978 0 9 

1979 0.8 

1980 0.8 

1981 0.8 

1982 0 9 

1983 0.9 

1984 0.8 

1985 0 8 

1986 0.8 

1987 0 8 

1988 0.8 

1989 0.8 

1990 0.8 



1976 
1978 
1979 
1980 
1981 
1982 
1983 
1984 
1985 
1986 
1987 
1988 
1989 
1990 



All colleges 



1.0 


1.1 


1.2 


0.9 


1.0 


1.2 


0.9 


1.0 


1.1 


0.8 


1.1 


1.2 


0.9 


1.0 


1.1 


0.9 


1.1 


1.2 


0.9 


1.0 


1.2 


0.9 


1.1 


1.2 


0.9 


1.0 


1.2 


0.8 


1.0 


1.1 


0.9 


0.9 


1.1 


0.9 


1.0 


1.1 


0.9 


1.1 


1.2 


0.9 


1.0 


1.1 



2-year colleges 



1976 1.2 1.3 

1978 1.2 1.2 

1979 1.2 1.1 

1980 1.2 11 

1981 1.3 12 

1982 1.2 13 

1983 1,2 12 

1984 1.3 1.3 

1985 1.2 1.2 

1986 12 12 

1987 1.2 12 

1988 1.2 1.3 

1989 1.1 12 

1990 1.1 13 



Yeor JL^Zh ^^^L ^2-24 2^29 30-34 35 years old 
yQ°^s old years old years old years old years old and over 







4-year colleges 




1.3 


1.5 


1.8 


1.9 


1.6 


1.3 


1.5 


1.7 


1.9 


1.6 


0.9 


1.4 


1.6 


1.8 


1.6 


1.1 


1.3 


1.8 


1.9 


1.7 


0.9 


1.3 


1.5 


1.8 


1.6 


1 1 
1.2 


1.4 


1.8 


1.9 


1.6 


1.3 


1.7 


1.9 


1.6 


1.0 


1.4 


1.6 


1 9 


1.6 


1.0 


1.3 


1.6 


2.0 


1.6 


0.9 


1.2 


1.7 


1.7 


1.8 


1.1 


1.2 


1.5 


1.7 


1.6 


1.1 
0.9 


1.2 


1.7 


1.8 


1.6 


1.3 


1.6 


1.9 


1.6 


0.9 


1.2 


1.7 


1.8 


1.6 



1.0 1.2 

1.0 1.2 

1.0 (.2 

1.0 1.1 

1.0 1.1 

1.0 1.2 

1.0 1.2 

1.1 1.2 
1.0 1.2 
1.0 1.2 

1.0 1.1 

1.1 1.3 
1.1 1.3 
1.0 1.3 



1.8 
1.9 
1.8 
1.8 
1.7 
1.9 
1.9 
1.8 
1.9 
1.8 
1.7 
2.1 
2.0 
2.0 



1.3 


1.6 


1.3 


1.7 


1.3 


1.6 


1.3 


1.7 


1.4 


1.5 


1.3 


1.7 


1.4 


1.5 


1.3 


1.6 


1 3 


1.4 


1.3 


1.6 


1.4 


1.5 


1.4 


16 


1.3 


1.5 


1.3 


1.6 


1.5 


1.6 


1.4 


1.7 


1.3 


1.5 


1.3 


1.7 


1.3 


1.5 


1.3 


16 


1.2 


1.4 


1.3 


1.5 


1.4 


1.4 


1.4 


1.7 


1.4 


1.5 


1.4 


1.7 


1.2 


1.4 


1.3 


1.7 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. Current Popu/af/oo Reports'. P-20 Series "School Enrodmenr 
various years; October Current Population Survey, 
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Table 46-10 Standard errors for estimated percentages in table 46-4 



!?77 0.7 0.7 r.4 0.6 6.6 1.6 U 2.6 2.4 

1978 0.7 0.7 1.5 0.7 0.6 1.6 1.8 2.6 2.4 



16-34 years old 16-24 years old 25-34 years old 

Total 4-year 2-year "lofd ^year Total 4-year 2year 



Percent part time 

1.7 0.6 0.6 1.7 2.2 3.1 2.9 

9 4 0.7 0.7 1.6 0.6 0.6 1.7 2.0 2.8 2.7 

9 5 0.7 0.7 1.4 0.6 0.6 1.5 1.8 2.7 2.5 

0 7 0 7 1.4 0.6 0.6 1.6 1.8 2.7 2.5 



1973 0.7 0.7 



1979 0.7 0.7 1.5 



0.6 0.6 1.7 1.8 2.5 2.5 



1980 07 0.7 1.4 0.6 0.6 1.5 U 2.6 2.3 

1981 0 7 0.7 1.3 0.6 0.6 1.5 16 2.3 2.4 

1/1 n? flA 1.5 1.8 2.7 2.4 



1 o«o 0 7 0 7 14 0 7 0.6 1 .5 

983 OJ 07 1.4 0.7 0.6 1.6 1.7 2.5 2.3 

\Z 0.7 07 1.5 07 0.6 1.6 1.8 .5 25 

1985 0 7 0.7 1.5 0.6 06 1.7 1.7 2.5 2.4 

986 0 0.8 1.4 0.7 0.6 1.7 1.7 2.4 2.3 

!987 0.7 0.8 1.4 0.7 0.6 1.6 U 2.4 2.3 

0.7 0.6 17 1.8 2.5 2.5 



988 o:8 08 1.5 0.7 0.7 1.6 1.9 2.7 2.5 

1989 0.8 0.3 1.5 0.7 0.6 1.7 1.8 2.6 2.4 

1990 0.7 0.8 1.5 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. Current Population Reports, P-20 Series. "School Enrollment., 
various years; October Current Population Survey. 



Table 46-11 Standard errors for estimated percentages in table 46-5 



Percent enrolled part time Percent graduate students 



Year Total Graduate lotal Full-time Part-time 

graduate 



1967 0.8 

1968 0.7 

1969 0.7 

1970 0.7 

1971 07 

1972 0.7 

1973 0.7 07 



1974 0.7 



1975 0.6 0.7 

1976 0.6 0.7 



1977 0.7 

1978 0.7 

1979 0.7 0.7 

1980 0.7 

1981 0 6 

1982 0 7 0.7 

1983 0.7 

1984 0.7 

1985 07 0.7 

1986 0.7 0.7 

1987 0.7 07 

1988 0.7 0.8 

1989 0.7 08 

1990 0.7 0.8 



0 7 2.3 0.6 0.6 1.8 

0 7 2.3 0.6 0.6 1.8 

07 2.1 0.6 0.6 17 

0 7 2.1 0.6 0.6 1.7 

0 7 2.1 0.6 0.5 1.5 

0.7 2.0 0.6 0 5 1.5 

1.9 0 6 0.6 1.5 



07 1.9 0.6 0.6 1.4 



1.8 0.5 0 5 1.3 

1.8 0.5 0.5 1.3 



0 7 17 0.6 0.6 1.2 

0 7 1.8 0.6 0.6 1.3 

07 1.8 0.5 0.6 1.2 

0 7 1.8 0 5 0.6 1.2 

07 1.8 0.5 0.5 1.2 

07 1.8 0.5 0.6 1.2 

07 1.8 0.6 0.6 1.2 

0 7 1.8 0.6 0.6 1.2 

1.8 0.5 0.6 1.2 

1.9 0 5 0.6 1.2 
1.9 0.5 0.6 1 1 
2.1 0.6 0.6 1.3 

2.0 0.6 0.6 1.3 

2.1 0.6 0.6 12 



SOURCE: U S Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports, P-20 Series, "School Enrollment, 
various years; October r'jrrent Population Survey. 
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Table 47-1 Federal on-budget support for education (in constant 1991 dollars)^ 
by category: Fiscal years 1965-1991 



Fiscal year 



Total 
(millions) 



Elementary and 
secondary 
(millions) 



Postsecondary 
(millions) 



Otiier education^ 
(millions) 



1965 
1970 
1975 
1980 
1981 
1982 
1983 
1984 
1985 
1986 
1987 
1988 
1989 
1990 
199|3 



$24,563 
45,018 
56.309 
56.041 
53,894 
47.354 
45,950 
46,113 
48.104 
48,093 
48.369 
49,379 
52.600 
53.150 
54,638 



$8,950 
20,954 
25,844 
26.174 
23.517 
20.484 
19.227 
19.531 
20.949 
20,631 
20,702 
21,213 
21.647 
22,682 
24,436 



$5,518 
12.391 
18.230 
17.865 
17.870 
15,009 
14,232 
12.980 
13,580 
13.390 
1 1 .897 
11.905 
14.283 
14,119 
13,702 



$1,726 
3,467 
3,915 
2.529 
3.227 
2.754 
2,917 
3,462 
2.612 
3,170 
3,330 
3.407 
3.490 
3,565 
3.671 



Research at 
educational 
institutions 
(millions) 



$8,368 
8.207 
8,321 
9,474 
9,280 
9.107 
9,574 
10.139 
10.963 
10,902 
12,441 
12.855 
13,180 
12.784 
12,829 



'1991 constant dollars, adjusted using the federal budget composite deflator. 

'"Other education programs Include libraries, museusms, cultural activlfies, and miscellaneous research. 

^Estimates of FY 1991 outlays, provided by U.S Office of Management and Budget and various federal agencies. 

NOTE: Other forms of federal support Include non-federal funds generated by federal programs and estimated federal tax 

expenditures for education. See supplemental note to Indicator 47 lor further elaboration. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Federal Suf^port for Education: Fiscal Years 1980 
to 1991. 
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Table 47-2 Federal on-budget support for education (in constant 1991 dollars)\ 

by program and a gency; Selected fiscal years 1965-1991 

Percent 
change 

1965 1970 1^75 1980 1985 1988 1989 1990 1991^ ^^^^ 



(millions) 



Total federal on-budget support 


$24,563 


$45,018 


$56,309 


$56 041 


$48,104 


$49,380 


$52,600 


$53,150 


$54,638 


-2.5 


Elementary/secondary 
education programs 


8,950 


20,954 


25,844 


26,174 


20,949 


21,213 


21,647 


22,682 


24,436 


-6.6 


Child nutrition programs 
(USDA) 




1 ,u/o 


0,000 


5,515 


4,542 


4,898 


5,000 


5,245 


5,635 


2.2 


Grants for the 
disadvantaged (ED) 


0 


4,812 


4,562 


5,233 


0.214 




A 

^4.070 


M ,/ OU 




2.0 


Education for the 

handicapped (ED) 
Head Start (HHS) 
Training programs (DOL) 


64 
0 

1,060 


284 
0 

1,513 


368 
983 
2,246 


1 ,342 
1,200 

2,2o4 


I Ml 
1.333 

1 ,00^ 


1 A7R 
1 .0/0 

1,378 

1 77^ 


1,355 
1 646 


1 704 
1,526 
1,861 


2,317 
2,056 
1,784 


72.7 
71.3 
-20.8 


School improvement 
programs (ED) 


333 


1,036 


1,705 


1,288 


652 


507 


1,070 


1,253 


1,556 


20.8 


Overseas dependents 
schools (DOD) 


336 


471 


613 


553 


760 


884 


90 


911 


916 


66.6 


Vocational and adult 

education (ED) 
Impact aid program (ED) 
Job Corps (DOL) 


606 
1,611 
0 


1,205 
2,359 
0 


1,595 
1,506 
426 


1,405 
1,127 

/Of 


816 

802 
7 (in 


1,458 
808 

0 Im 


924 


1,377 

OOU 

779 


906 

0 1 0 

800 


-35.5 
-97 7 
4.3 


Social security student 
benefits (HHS) 


369 


601 


682 


558 


565 


508 


514 


516 


497 


-1 1.3 


Other elementar//secondary 


3,749 


7,598 


7,622 


4,930 


2,591 


1,904 


1,902 


1,915 


1,818 


-63.1 


Higher education programs 


5,518 


12,391 


18,230 


17,865 


13,580 


11,905 


14,283 


14,119 


13,702 


-23.3 


Student financial assistance 
(ED) 


0 


0 


0 


6,014 


5,160 


5,964 


6,431 


6,238 


5,970 


-0.7 


Guaranteed student loans 
(ED) 


0 


8 


270 


2,299 


4,381 


3,176 


4,279 


4,607 


4,201 


82.7 


All-volunteer-force 






















educational assistance 
(DOD) 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


84 


134 


284 


423 




Other postsecondary 
programs 


5,518 


12,382 


17,959 


9,551 


4,039 


2,681 


3,438 


2,989 


3,107 


-67.5 


Otiier education programs 


1,726 


3,467 


3,915 


2,0^9 


1,0 \/ 


1 Am 


0 ,mVU 


3,565 


3,671 


45.1 


Rehabilitative services and 






















handicapped research 
(ED) 

Other education programs 


633 


1,700 


1,727 


697 


989 


1,756 


1,781 


1,876 


1.921 


175.6 


1,094 


1 ,767 


2,188 


1,832 


1,623 


1,651 


1,709 


1,689 


1,749 


-4.5 


Research programs at 






















universities and related 
institutions 


8,368 


8,207 


8,321 


9,474 


10,963 


12,855 


13,180 


12,784 


12,829 


35.4 


Department of Healtti and 

Human Services 
Department of Energy 
Department of Defense 
National Science Foundation 


2,186 
2,024 
2,013 
710 


2,242 
1,971 
1,280 
912 


3,099 
1,853 
888 
1,156 


3,408 
2,401 
1 ,052 
1,215 


4,001 
2,733 
1.544 
1,347 


4,893 
2,686 
2,171 
1,408 


4,993 
2,783 
2,129 
1,474 


4,990 
2,616 
1,759 
1,494 


4,980 
2,596 
1,693 
1,588 


46.1 
8.1 

60.9 
30.8 


National Aeronautics and 

Space Administration 
Department of Agriculture 
Other research programs 


962 
269 
205 


927 
233 
643 


480 
263 
581 


416 
353 
628 


602 
363 
371 


1,025 
348 
324 


1,072 
345 
385 


l,lol 
365 
410 


1,235 
364 
374 


197.0 
3.0 
-40.5 



-Not available 

'1991 constant dollars, adjusted using ttie federal budget composite deflator. 

^Estimates of FY 1991 outlays, provided by U.S Office of Management and Budget and various federal agencies. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Stotistics, fee/era/ Suppo^ for Education: Fiscal Years 1980 

to 1991 
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Note on federal support for education 

On-budget federal funding is provided through 
programs funded by annual Congressional 
appropriations. This indicator measures how 
such funding has grown since 1965 and how its 
distribution has changed over time among 
elementary /secondary education programs, 
postsecondary education programs, research, 
and other education programs. But on-budget 
support is only one way in which the federal 
government financially supports education. 
Non-federal funds and federal tax expenditures for 
education are two others and will be discussed 
below. 

Non-federal funds 

Non-federal funds are generated by federal 
legislation that provides loan guarantees and 
implicit subsidies to support loan capital raised 
through various private and public sources. 
Non-federal funds are also made available for 
education purposes when federal programs 
require matching funds or offer incentives and 
subsidies. Although non-federal funds are not 
recorded on the federal budget, a contingent 
federal financial responsibility exists for most of 
these funds in the form of federal guarantees for 
student loans made by banks and other lending 
institutions. Almost all such non-federal 
education funds go to postsecondary education. 

Non-federal funds generated by federal 
programs showed an increase in real dollars 
between FY 1980 and FY 1991 (50 percent), but 
fluctuated throughout the period. These non- 
federal amounts tend to fluctuate because of 
changes in interest rates and program legislation, 
which affect the number and amount of student 
loans. 

For example, the Guaranteed Student Loan 
(GSL) program, which subsidizes and guarantees 
lo A^-interest loans to parents and students, has 
both on-budget and non-federal funding 
components. The on-buaget components are the 
interest differential paid to the bank both while 
the student is in school, and while the student is 
out of school repaying the loan at the subsidized 
rate. If the student defaults on the loan, there is 
a second on-budget component, the amount of 
the loan for which the bank must be reimbursed. 



The non-federal funds are the amount of the 
loan on which the student could potentially 
default. It is this part that represents a 
contingent liability. 

Federal tax expenditures for education 

Federal tax expenditures for education are revenue 
deductions, attributable to provisions of the 
federal tax laws, that allow a special exclusion, 
exemption or deduction from gross income or 
that provide a special credit, a preferential rate 
of tax, or a deferral of tax liability for personal 
education expenditure. These benefits provided 
by the federal government through tax 
preferences are equivalent to benefits that could 
be provided in the form of direct federal outlays 
for education. 

Examples of federal tax expenditures are 
deductions for charitable contributions to 
educational institutions, the personal exemption 
status on parents' federal income taxes for 
dependent students over 19 years of age; and 
exemptions from federal taxes of interest income 
from state and local school bonds and from 
student loan bonds. Federal tax expenditures on 
education were estimated at $18.1 billion in FY 
1990, reflecting a decline of 12 percent since 
1980, after adjusting for inflation. 

Recipients of federal education support 

Not all federal education support goes to 
schools, colleges, universities or other traditional 
educational institutions. Some goes directly to 
students (for out-of-pocket expenses), some to 
banks (to pay interest subsidies on guaranteed 
loans), some for direct federal services (such as 
military academies or overseas dependents 
schools), and some to other institutions such as 
libraries or museums. (For a further discussion 
of the distribution of federal education support, 
see Federal Support for Education: Fiscal Years 
mo to 1991.) 

SOURCE U.S. Department of Education, National Center 
for Education Statistics. Federal Support for Education: 
Fiscal Years 1980 to 1991. 
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Table 48-1 National index of public school revenues per pupil in relation to per capita 
personal income: Selected school years ending 1930-1991 



School 
year 
endina 


National 
index 


Total 
education 
revenues^ 
(Dillior^s) 


1930 


11.8 


$16.0 


1940 


16.2 


21.2 


1950 


15.7 


zV.O 


1956 


16.6 


47.3 


1958 


17.8 


56.7 


1960 


19.1 


66.3 


;962 


20.2 


76.6 


1964 


20.3 


0/ .0 


1966 


21.2 


105.1 


1968 


22.4 


125.0 


1970 


23.1 


143.4 


1971 


23.9 


149.8 


1972 


25.2 


1 O 1 .^4 


1973 


24.4 


162.8 


1974 


24.7 


1714 


1975 


25.3 


170.8 


1976 


26.1 


172.9 


1977 


25.0 


1 70 0 


1978 


25.6 


175.6 


1979 


25.4 


176.2 


1980 


25.7 


174.4 


1981 


26.1 


1 Aft n 

1 00. U 


1982 


25.1 


158.3 


1983 


25.8 


159.1 


1984 


26.5 


165.4 


1985 


26.6 


172.7 


1986 


27 1 


181.1 


1987 


27.2 


189.3 


1988 


27.3 


195.0 


1989 


28.6 


211.3 


1990 


28.9 


218.8 


Wl'' 


28.7 


220.2 



Public 
elementary/ 
secondary 
enrollment 
(mlillons) 



25.7 
25.4 
25.1 

30.7 
33.0 
35.2 
37.5 
40.2 

42.2 
43.9 
45.6 
45.9 
46.1 

/^'^ : 
45.4 
45.1 
44.8 
44.3 

43.6 
42.6 
41.6 
40.9 
40.0 

39.6 
39.3 
39.2 
■39 4 
39.8 

40.0 
40.2 
40.5 
41.2 



Total 
education 
revenues per 
pupil ^ 



Total 
personol 
Income^ 
(billions) 



Total 
population^ 
(millions) 



Per capita 
personal 
Income'^ 



$623 
835 
1.188 


$646 
677 
1.133 


121,9 
131.0 
149.2 


$5,298 
5,169 
7,592 


1.541 
1.719 
1.885 
2.045 
2,181 


1.533 
1.657 
1.757 
1,862 
2,032 


165.3 
171.3 
177.8 
183.7 
189.2 


9,275 
9,676 
9,882 
10.137 
10,739 


2.493 
2.847 
3.144 
3,263 
3,501 


2.289 
2,525 
2.753 
2,799 
2,885 


194.3 
198.7 
202.7 
205.1 
207.7 


11,781 
12.705 
13.584 
13,652 
13.892 


3.560 
3,772 
3,790 
3,860 
3.902 


3.067 
3.242 
3.207 
3.189 
3.332 


209.9 
211.9 
213.9 
216.0 
218.0 


14,612 
15,299 
14,995 
14,764 
15,283 


4.029 
4.142 
4.188 
4.105 
3.956 


3.465 
3.630 
3.662 
3.581 
3.623 


220.2 
222.6 
225.1 
227.7 
229.9 


15,735 
16,309 
16,271 
15,725 
15.754 


4.021 
4.213 
4.404 
4,595 
4.753 


3.616 
3.724 
3,910 
4.039 
4,203 


232.2 
234.3 
236.3 
238.5 
240.7 


15.575 
15,893 
16,544 
16.938 
17,466 


4,873 
5.258 
5.399 
5.342 


4,331 
4,498 
4,621 
4,646 


242.8 
245.1 
247.4 
250.0 


17,836 
18.354 
18.682 
18,584 



'Inconstant 1990-1991 dollars, using the CPl adjusted to a schooi-year basis. ^ ^ „d, 
--'FoMhe calendar year in which the school year began, in constant 1990 dollars, based on the CP!. 

^^L°inu'^s 'on'^elTol^e';il:o^^^^^^ on. Private Bemenfary an. Secondary Education Sfafislcs: SCoo, 

Year 1991-1992. 

NOTE: Data revised from previously published figures. * r, 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Digest of Educat,on Statistics. 1991. tables 3. 
35, and 151 (based on Common Core of Data). 
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Table 48-2 



State indices of public school revenues per pupil in relation to per capita 
personal income: School years ending 1980 and 1991 



state 



U.S. Iota! 

Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District of Columbia 

Florida 

Georiga 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New Hampshire 

New Jersey 

New Mexico 

New York 

North Carolina 

North Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode Island 

South Carolina 

South Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Wash'ngton 

West Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 



State index 
1980 1991 


education 
revenues 
(thousands) 

ISMJ-9! 


?S 7 




$220,220,335 


19,9 


24,1 


2.610,994 


34.3 


37,1 


nix. 1 1 o 

916.1 13 


25.1 


29,4 


3.01 1.585 


18.4 


26,9 


1 .667.646 


21 6 


25,3 


20.927. 000 


26.9 


27,1 


2,944.127 


18,6 


31,4 


3./50.000 


27.1 


28,9 




20.2 


30,7 


076.563 


22.0 


30,8 


IU.6 lo.o3o 


20.2 


28,5 


0.091 . 154 


19.3 


23.8 


o3 1 .585 


20,6 


20.4 


600.603 
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16.8 
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35.4 
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28.4 


5.569.301 
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26.0 


4,098.977 


23.3 


36.5 


1.620.343 


25.6 


32.8 


4,597.174 


25,7 


35.3 


566.721 



elementary/ 
nry enrollment 
o6ruoi 


Per pupil 
education 
revenues 


Total personal 

income 
(millions) 1990' 


Total 
population 
(thousands) 

1990' 


Per capita 
personal 

1990' 


41,223.804 


$5,342 


$4,645,500 


249.975 


$18,584 


721.806 


3.617 
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18.800 
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53.006 


3.498 


15.153 


129.164 


4.142 


10.997 


696 


15.800 


824.595 


3.554 


77.540 


4.887 


15.867 


3.382.887 


4.514 


285,085 


17.055 


16.716 


447.891 


3.115 


24.199 


1,729 


13.996 


95.762 


6.189 


9.889 


565 


17.503 


998.601 


5.577 


122.215 


6,213 


19.671 


839.709 


4.881 


92.174 


4,909 


18.777 


322.389 


5.026 


24.622 


1.790 


13,755 


797.621 


5.764 


86.147 


4,906 


17.560 


98.226 


5.770 


7.378 


452 


16.323 



•The figures shown are for the calender year 1990. 

SOURCE: US. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics. Early Estimates Public and 
and Secondary Education Statistics: School Year 1991 -92. tables 6 and 9 (based on the Common Core 
Department of Commerce, Bureau of Economic Analysis, Survey of Current Business, various years 
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Table 48-3 School revenues as a percentage o£ GNP, and revenue sources for public 
elementary and secondary schools: School years ending 1920 through 1989 



1970 4.2 



Sources 



School year School revenues as Percer^t of total school revenues 

ending a percentage of GNP' Pe^ieral 

83"2 16^ 0^ 

82.7 16.9 0.4 

68.0 30.3 1.8 

31.4 1.4 

33.0 1-4 

34.7 1.4 

_ 38.9 2.8 

57".3 39.8 2.9 

57.9 38.6 3.5 

58.1 37.4 4.5 
55.9 39.5 4.6 



1920 ^^-2 

1930 2.0 

1940 2.5 

1942 1.9 67.1 

1944 1.4 65.6 

1946 1.4 63.9 

1948 1-8 58.3 

1950 2.1 

1952 1-9 

1954 2.1 

1956 2.4 55.9 



1960 

1962 3.3 56.9 

1964 3.4 56.3 

1966 3.6 



1968 3.9 52.7 



1975 4.4 

1976 45 46.5 



38.7 4.3 
39.3 4.4 
53.6 39.1 7.9 



38.6 8.8 



52; 1 39.9 8.0 

39.1 8.4 



1971 4.4 52.5 

'079 4 5 52.8 38.3 o-^ 

{111 4 3 51.3 40.0 8.7 

.0 • sni 41.4 8.5 



'''' 1^ 48.8 42.2 9.0 



44.6 8.9 
43.4 8.8 



l'^^'/ 4.2 47.8 

1978 456 98 

1979 3.9 44.6 45.6 v.o 

1980 39 43.4 46.8 V.8 

1981 3.9 43.4 47_4 9.2 

1982 3.6 45.0 4 6 74 

1983 * 3.7 45.0 47.9 

1984 3.7 45.4 

3.6 44.4 



1985 

1986 3.7 43.9 

1987 3.7 43.9 

1988 3.8 44. 

1989 3.9 46.1 4/./ ^ 



47.8 6.8 

48.9 6.6 

49.4 6.7 
49.7 6.4 

49.5 6.3 



feiRCE-'ut'Departmont ol Education. National Cente, to, Education Statistics, Digest of Educolfon Stotlstlcs. mi tables 35 
and 151 (based on Common Core of Data). 
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Table 48-4 



Total and current expenditures per pupil in public elementary and 
secondary schools: School years ending 1920 through 1991 



School year 
ending 



Expenditures per pupil in 
average dally attendance' 



TotaP 



Current'' 



1920 
1930 
1932 
1934 
1936 

1938 
1940 
1942 
1944 
1946 

1948 
1950 
1952 
1954 
1956 

1958 
1960 
1962 
1964 
1966 

1968 
1970 
1971 
1972 
1973 

1974 
1975 
1976 
1977 
1978 

1979 
1980 
1981 
1982 
1983 

1984 
1985 
1986 
1987 
1988 

1989 
1990 
1991 



$449 
849 
900 
771 
857 

932 
1,013 
945 
958 
1,071 

1,177 
1,472 
1,602 
1,748 
1,928 

2,098 
2,147 
2,304 
2,426 
2,744 

3,097 
3,386 
3,538 
3,670 
3,787 

3,917 
3,994 
4,099 
4,144 
4,281 

4,320 
4,296 
4,269 
4,265 
4,410 

4,613 
4,765 
5,007 
5,255 
5,380 

5,626 
"5,717 
"5,748 



$375 
678 
753 
682 
724 

784 
QM 
844 
899 
1,001 

1,043 
1,189 
1,254 
1,319 
1,466 

1,600 
;,710 
1,867 
1,999 
2,257 

2,592 
2,893 
3,071 
3,221 
3,369 

3,467 
3,528 
3,631 
3,736 
3,897 

3,950 
3,919 
3,867 
3,879 
4,032 

4,175 
4,394 
4,622 
4,780 
4,902 

5,126 
"5,209 
"5,237 



Expenditures per pupil 
in fail enrollment'^ 



TotaP 



$336 
703 
762 
655 
725 

800 
878 
809 
807 
912 

1,028 
1,306 
1,403 
1,554 
1,762 

1,914 
2,005 
2,162 
2,258 
2,548 

2,881 
3.112 
3,270 
3,366 
3,492 

3,573 
3,681 
3,776 
3,818 
3,938 

3,968 
3,950 
3,927 
3,946 
4,075 

4,263 
4,414 
4,629 
4,873 
4,983 

5,219 
"5,292 
"5,320 



Current-'' 



$280 
562 
638 
, 580 
612 

673 
732 
723 
758 
853 

911 

1,055 
1,098 
1,173 
1,340 

1,459 
1,597 
1,752 
1,860 
2,095 

2,411 
2.659 
2,839 
2,953 
3,106 

3,163 
3,252 
3,345 
3,443 
3,585 

3.627 
3,603 
3,558 
3.588 
3,725 

3,858 
4,071 
4.273 
4.433 
4.539 

4,755 
"4.821 
"4.847 



'In constant 1990-91 dollars, based on the Consumer Price Index, prepared by the Bureau of Labor Statistics U S Department 

of Labor, adjusted to a school year basis. ' '^^f^^^'""^'" 

^Data fr-' 1019 20 to 1953-54 ai based on school-year enrollment 

;^Totai Expenditure=Current Expunditure + Capital Outlays + Interest on Debt 

^Estimated. 

I)j°J^,;, ^° c^°f^9es in definitions were made. State administration expenditures are excluded from both 
J° °i „current expenditures, and "other programs" such as summer schools and communitv services are included in both 
total and curren expenditures. Beginning in 1988-89, extensive changes were made in the cr-.-a collection procedures From 
school year 1980-81 through 1990-91, capita outlays and interest on debt are estimated. Some data hove been revised from 
previously publishea figures. 

SOURCE; U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Digest of Education Stotistics ^991 table 158 
(from Common Core of Data). > » > 
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Note on calculation of national index of public sctiool revenues 

Total per pupil education revenues are the ratio of public elementary and secondary school education 
revenues from all sources to public elementary and secondary school enrollment. Per capita income is 
the ratio of total personal income to total population. The index can be expressed algebraically, 
therefore, as a function of 4 variables; 

^Total education revenues ^ 

. , , , Public school enrollment .^.p. 

National Index = , — x 

^ Total personal income ^ 

Total population 



or 



, . , Total per pupil education revenues , 

National index = — ——^ — ^ ^^^^ 

Per capita income 



Total education revenues are in 1990-91 dollars, based on th(^ Consumer Price Index (CPl), prepared by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics, U.S. Department of Labor, adjusted to a school-year basis. Personal 
income is in constant 1990 dollars. Total personal income and total population are for the calendar year 
in which the school year began. 
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Table 49-1 



Current public expenditures for education, by country: School year 1986-87 
(in constant 1988-89 US, dollars) 



Current Public Expenditures 



Total 



Per student 



Millions^ 



Enrollment^ 



as a percent 
of GDP 



Constant 1988-89 as a fraction of 
U.S. dollars^ GDP/capita 



Pre-K-'12th 



Higher 
Education 



Larger countries 






United States 


45,320,339 


9,064,168 


Japan^ 


23,936 179 


9 409 687 


West Germany 


10,751,022 


1 ,579,085 


United Kingdom 


9,685,000 


1,068,386 


France 


12,048,104 


1 ,289,942 


Canada 


4,937,991 


1,245,471 


Italy 


10,512,792 


1,153,224 


Spain'^ 


9,182,430 


976,558 


Turkey 


9,896,324 


505,091 


Smaller countries 






Australia 


2,978,115 


390,706 


Austria 


1,181,010 


179,909 


Belgium 


1,920,531 


252,236 


Denmark 


936.802 


118,641 


Finland 


890,945 


133,933 


Ireland 


906,400 


73,450 


Luxembourg^ 


53,854 


843 


Netherlands 


3,240,785 


399,786 


New Zealand 


730,778 


102,684 


Norway 


808,750 


104,246 


Portugal 


2.0ZC : 


129,277 


Sweden 


i..ie4,j67 


183,645 


Switzerland 


902,602 


117,017 



Pre-K- 
12th 


Higher 
Edu- 
cation 


Pre-K- 
12th 


Higher 
Edu- 
cation 


Pre-K- 
12th 


Hiqher 
Edu- 
cation 


Pre-K- 
12th 


Higher 
Edu- 
cation 


164,164 


50,670 


3.6 


1.1 


3,622 


5,612 


19.2 


29.8 


49,656 


17,131 


3.0 


1.0 


2,074 


7,109 


15.4 


52.8 


22,730 


7,156 


2.7 


0.8 


2,114 


4,532 


15.3 


32.8 


25,510 


6,717 


3.5 


0.9 


2,634 


6,287 


20.7 


49.5 


27,359 


4,872 


3.7 


0.7 


2,271 


3,777 


17.0 


28.3 


18,485 


8.628 


4.1 


1.9 


3,743 


6,928 


21.3 


39.4 


20,803 


3,327 


2.9 


0.5 


1,979 


2,885 


15.8 


23.1 


7,521 


1,289 


2.2 


0.4 


819 


1,320 


9.4 


15.1 


2,536 


983 


1.2 


0.5 


256 


1,945 


6.1 


46.3 



6,600 


3,188 


3.0 


1.4 


2,216 


8,160 


15.9 


58.7 


3,456 


947 


38 


1.0 


2,927 


5,266 


24.2 


43.6 


4,752 


1,147 


3.9 


1.0 


2,474 


4.546 


20.3 


37.4 


3,123 


1,026 


4.3 


1.4 


3,334 


8,650 


23.5 


61.0 


2,529 


642 


4.0 


1.0 


2,838 


4,791 


21.7 


36.7 


1,187 


268 


4.4 


1.0 


1,310 


3,643 


16.9 


46.9 


171 


5 


3.0 


0.1 


3,182 


6,108 


22.6 


43,4 


6,441 


2,938 


3.4 


1.6 


1,988 


7,350 


15.5 


57.2 


1,135 


464 


3.0 


1.2 


1,553 


4,521 


13.7 


39.7 


2,914 


584 


4.3 


0.9 


3,604 


5,599 


22.4 


34.9 


1,791 


307 


2.9 


0.5 


882 


2,373 


13.8 


.37.2 


5,326 


1,030 


4.4 


0.8 


3,588 


5,609 


24.8 


38.8 


3,780 


926 


3.5 


0.9 


4,188 


7,916 


25.5 


48.3 



^For the United States, enrollment in nursery school, kindergarten, and higher education is full-time equivalent. For other coun- 
tries.enrollment includes enrollment in education preceding the first level, first level, second level, and third level See suoole- 
mental note Indicator 49 for a definition of these levels. 

^Expenditures for 1986-1987 are in constant school-year 1988-1989 U.S. dollars, converted using the CPI adjusted to a school- 
year basis, so that 1986-1987 expenditures can be compared to 1988-1989 for the larger countries. Expenditures for 1986-1987 
are used in this table because It Is the last year reported for many of the countries above. Purchasing oower oaritv indices 
were used to convert other currencies to U.S. dollars. 

^Expenditures include both current public and private expenditures. See supplemental note Indicator 49 for further discussion 
^Percentage distribution of expenditure tor 1979; total current expenditures and enrollment for 1986 
^^Dota for 1987. 

NOTE: Current public expenditures for 7a6 level may include expenditures for vocational, teacher training and general edu- 
cation for countries other than The United States (see supplemental note to Indicator 49). 

SOURCE: UNESCO Statistical Yearbook. 1990, 1989, tables 3.4. 3.7, 4.3; 1988-tabie 1.1., OECD National Accounts Mr^o Aqare- 
gates. Volume /, 1960'1988: GDP token from port two; Population from part eight, table 1; PPPI from part eight, table 3. 
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Note on international comparisons of current public education expenditures 



The purpose of .this indicator is to compare 
public support for education across the "larger" 
countries, based on GDP, population, and school 
enrollment, for which the data are available. 

Definitions 

Public education expenditures include funds 
channeled to both public and private schools by 
federal, state, and local governments either 
directly or through students. This includes 
expenditures at public schools funded by public 
sources and subsides to students at private 
schools from governmelit agencies. Private 
education expenditures are expenditures financed 
by private sources — households, private 
nonprofit institutions, businesses, and 
corporations. For example, this includes 
expenditures supported by public and private 
school tuition and fees and expenses for books 
and materials that must be purchased by 
students themselves. UNESCO's Statistical 
Yearbook, the source for the expenditure data, 
reports public expenditures only, japan is an 
exception which is discussed below. 

Current expenditures relate to educational goods 
and services whose life span should not in 
theory exceed the current year (salaries of 
personnel, school books and other teaching 
materials, scholarships, minor repairs and 
maintenance to school buildings, administration, 
etc.). Current expenditures exclude both capital 
expenditures (construction of buildings, major 
repairs, major items of equipment, vehicles) and 
the servicing of debt. 

This indicator focuses on the portion ot current 
education expenditures at both public and 
private schools funded by public sources. 

Expenditures in the United States 

Elementary and Secondary 

For the United States, current public 
expenditures for elementary and secondary 
education include current expenditures in local 
public school districts funded by state and local 
taxes, federal programs administered by the U.S. 



Department of Education (ED), and programs 
operated outside of ED that are not administered 
by state or local education agencies (e.g.. Head 
Start, Department of Defense Schools, and 
schools operated by the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs). Also included are expenditures to 
operate ED and other activities such as research, 
statistics, assessment, and school improvement. 

Not available for inclusion were state 
expenditures to operate state departments of 
education and other c'^rect state expenditures, 
including state schools for the deaf and blind 
and programs in correctional institutions. This 
exclusion produces an undercount of public 
expenditures that could reach $5 billion. Other 
countries may include these expenditures as 
"other" or "not distributed", as described below, 
so the undercount may not be a problem for the 
United States alone. 

Higher Education 

Current public expenditures for higher education in 
the United States includes expenditures at bo^h 
public and private colleges and universities 
funded by federal, state and local governments. 
The Integrated Postsecondary Education Data 
Sy^item (IPEDS), the core postsecondary 
education data collection program for NCES, 
gathers institutional reports of revenue received 
by both public and private institutions from both 
public and private sources. Current expenditures 
are separated into public and private 
expenditures based on the share of federal, state, 
and local revenues reported by public and 
private m.nprofit institutions. 

In order to account for federal aid that goes 
directly to students for educational expenses, 60 
percent of federally administered Pell Grants 
were added, to supplement funds directed to 
institutions with an estimate of the portion of 
federal direct student support used for on- 
campus expenses. 

Public expenditures for less-than-2-year public 
and private institutions were not included in 
current public expeiiditures for higher education in 
the United States. In addition, the students 
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enrolled in programs in these institutions are 
also excluded from higher education 
enrollments. If this sector of postsecondary 
education were included with higher education, 
public expenditures per student would be lower 
(higher) assuming public expenditures in less- 
than-2-year institutions is less (greater) than in 
other higher education institutions. 

Private Expenditures 

Per pupil expenditures are calculated as current 
public expenditures divided by enrollment in 
both public and private schools. This is a 
measure of average public investment per 
student in the education system. It is not a 
measure of total resources a student receives 
which would include private expenditures. For 
France, Japan, and the United States, private 
education expenditures are a significant portion 
of GDP. 




How Students Are Classified 

The International Standard Classification of 
Education (ISCED) was designed as an 
instrument for presenting statistics of education 
internationally. Many countries report education 
statistics to UNESCO and the Organization for 
Economic Cooperation and Development 
(OECD) using the ISCED. In this classification 



system, education is divided into several levels. 
The following are summary definitions used in 
this indicator: 

Education preceding the first level, where it is 
provided, usually begins at age 3, 4, or 5 
(sometimes earlier) and lasts from 1 to 3 
years. For the United States, this would 
primarily be nursery schools and 
kindergarten classes. 

Education at the first la^'l usually begins at 
age 5, 6, or 7, and lasts for about 5 or 6 
years. For the United States this would start 
with first grade and firish with grade 6. 

Education at the second level, first stage, begins 
at about age 11 or 12 and lasts for about 3 
years. Education at the second level, second 
stage, begins at about age 14 or 15 and lasts 
for about 3 years. For the United States 
second level would start with grade 7 and 
finish with grade 12. 

Education at the Ihird level is provided at 
universities, colleges, and professional 
schools, and typically requires as a minimum 
condition of admission the successful 
completion of education at the .second level 
(or equivalent knowledge). For the United 
States, third level includes junior colleges 
and degree granting technical institutes in 
addition to 4-year colleges and universities. 

For the United States, pre-kindergarten to 12th- 
grade enrollments include full time equivalent 
enrollment in both public and private nursery 
schools and kindergartens and total public and 
private enrollments in grades 1-12. For other 
countries, pre-kindergarten to llth-grade 
enrollments are ISCED levels 0-2 reported by 
UNESCO. 

How Expenditures Are Compared Across 
Countries 

To compare public expenditures per student in 
the United States with expenditures per student 
in other countries, expenditures must be 
denominated in a common currency. 
Conveision of other countries' expenditures to 
U.S. dollars facilitates comparison with 
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expenditures in the United States. There are, at 
least, two methods of conversion: r^arket 
exchange rates and purchasing power parity 
(PPP) indices. 

The market exchange rate is the rate at which an 
individual can exchange the currencies of two 
countries. It is determined by confidence in the 
government, the monetary system, and the 
economies of t:he two countries and by the 
relative demands for commodities the two 
countries trade with each other. Market 
exchange rates can be highly volatile. 

PPP indices are calculated by comparing the cost 
of a fixed market basket of goods in each 
country. Changes over time in the PPP index 
are determined by the rates of inflation in each 
country. The PPP index is not volatile.^ 

PPP indices for Gross Domestic Product (GDP) 
have been used in this indicator/ 

Expenditure Exclusions for Other Countries 

The source for expenditures and enrollment data 
for countries other than the United States is th*^ 
UNESCO Statistical Yearbook, 1991, 1990, and 1989 
editions. It reports public current expenditures 
for all levels of education and then allocates 
these expenditures to each level '!fhis indicator 
includes public expenditures for the pre-first, 
first, second and third levels; excluded are 
expenditures for "other" and "not distributed." 

In some countries the "other" and "not 
distributed" categorie: are quite large, ranging 
from k\ low of 8 percent for the total of the two 
categories in the United Kingdom to a high of 25 
percent in Italy. It is likely that some portion of 
these expenditures should be included, if it were 
possible to distribute them across elementary 
and secondary education and postsecondary 
education. 
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Special Note on Japan 



Data for Japan reported in UNESCO's Statistical 
YeMrbook includes current education expenditures 
from both public and private sources. Based on 
figures reported in Japan's Statistical Abstract of 
Education, Science, and Culture (1990 and 1988 
editions) an estimated 12 percent of Japan's 
education expenditures for grades kindergarten 
through 12 is by private schools and institutions. 
Based on a comparison of these two sources, it 
appears that a part of the expenditures reported 
in UNESCO's Statistical Yearbook but not 
distributed by level includes special education 
and colleges of technology. Thus, there are 
sources of both over- and understatement of 
Japan's public education spending at the pre-first 
through third levels. 



NOTES: 

^For o further orgument against using market exchange 
rates see RaseL Edith M. and Lawrence MisheL 
Shiortchanging Education, Economic Policy Institute, 
January 1990. 

^PPP indices for other aggregates such as private 
consumption expenditures are available. See Borro, 
Stephen M., International Comparisons of Education 
Spending: Some Conceptual and Methodological Issues. 
SMB Economic Research, Inc., April 1990, tor a discussion of 
the strengths and weaknesses of using various indices. 
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Table 50-1 Percentage distribution of sources of general education revenue of 

institution of higher education, by type and control of institution and 
revenue source: Fiscal year 1989 

(Percent from each source) 



Type of institution 

Revenue source — 

All 4-year 2-year 



Al! institutions 

Total 100.0 100.0 100.0 

Tuition & fees 32.0 33.3 24.4 

Government appropriations 39.2 35.0 63.8 

Federal 17 1.9 0.6 

State & local 37.4 33.1 63.2 

Government grants & contracts 15.1 1 5.9 9.9 

Federal 11.6 12.8 4.1 

State & local 3.5 3.1 57 

Private gifts, grants, contracts 7.3 8.4 1 .2 

Endowment income 3.0 3.5 0.2 

Sales & services of educational activities 3.4 3.9 0.5 

Pubi.c institutions 

Total 100.0 100.0 100.0 

Tuitions fees 19.4 19.5 19.0 

Government appropriations 58,0 55.1 69.4 

Federal 2.3 2.7 07 

State & local 55.7 52 5 68.8 

Government grants & contracts 13.9 14.9 10.2 

Federal 10.5 12.1 4.2 

State & local 3.4 2.8 6 0 

Private gifts, grants, contracts 4,6 5.6 0.8 

Endowment income 0.7 0.8 0.1 

Sales & services of educational activities 3.4 4. 1 0.5 

Private institutions 

Total 100.0 100 0 100 0 

Tuition & fees 56.9 55 9 84.3 

Government appropriations 19 1.9 0.7 

Federal 0.7 0.7 0.1 

State & local 1.1 1.1 0.7 

Government grants & contracts 1 7.3 1 7.7 6.6 

Federal 13.7 14.1 3.5 

State 8c local 3.6 3.6 3.1 

Private gifts, grants, contracts 12.7 13 0 6.4 

Endowment income 7 7 8.0 1.3 

Soles 8c services of educational activities 3.5 3.6 0.7 



NOTE General education revenue as used in this Indicator excludes four categories of revenue received by many institutions: 
1) soles and services of ouxhiory enterprises. 2) soles and services of hospitals. 3) independent operations (federally funded re- 
search and development center), and 4) other sources. In addition, the amount of funds reported for Pell Grants has been 
included under tuition and auxiliary enterprises. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, Notional Center for Education Statistics, 1989 IPEDS Survey of Financial Statistics of Institu- 
tions of Higher Education. 
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Table 50-2 General education revenue for institutions of higher education, by control 
of institutions and revenue source: Selected fiscal years, 1976-1989 



(Billions of 1991 dollars) 



Revenue source 


1976 


1978 


1980 


1982 


1984 


1985 


1986 


1987 


1988 


1989 












All institutions 










Total 


$75.3 


$79.2 


$78.6 


$78.9 


$85.1 


$90,0 


$95.1 


$100.2 


$103.4 


$108.1 


Tuition & fees 


20.0 


21.4 


20.9 


22.8 


26.3 


27.4 


28.9 


31.4 


OO 7 
OZ./ 


*XA A 


Government appropriations 


34.5 


36.4 


35.3 


34.5 


35.9 


38.5 


An 'I 
40.2 


AH 7 


A 1 A 


■^Z.O 


Federal 


2.2 


2.3 


2.1 


1 .9 


1.9 


2,0 


z.U 


0 n 


9 n 


1 .V 


State 8c local 


32.3 


34.1 


33.2 


32,6 


34.0 


36.4 


do. 2 


00 J 


oV.O 




Government grants & contracts 


12.8 


12.7 


13.3 


1 1.9 


11.7 


12,4 






lO.Z 


lA 7, 
1 O.O 


Federal 


111 
11.1 


1 1.0 


lie 

1 1.5 


mi 
lU. 1 


9.8 


10.3 


111 


1 1 7 
II./ 


19 n 


1 /l.O 


State & local 


1.8 


17 


1.8 


1.8 


1.9 


2,1 




1 n 
0 U 


o 2 


O.O 


Private gifts, grants, contracts 


47 


5.0 


4.9 


5.1 


5.9 


6.3 


0.0 


7 


7 K 


7 0 


Endovs/ment income 


1.7 


18 






2.5 


2.7 


Z.o 




o.U 


0.0 


Sales 8c services of educational 
















3.2 


3.4 


3.7 


activities 


1.6 


1.9 


2.2 




2.6 


2.7 


o.U 












Public institutions 










Total 


$53,2 


$55,8 


$54.8 


$54.1 


S57.6 


$61.2 


$64.7 


$66.7 


$68.9 


$71.9 


Tuition 8c foes 


8.5 


9.0 


8.5 


9.2 


10.9 


11.1 


1 1 .8 


IOC 

12. 0 


111 

lo. 1 


^A^\ 


Government appropriations 


33.8 


36.6 


34.6 


33.8 


35.2 


37.8 


oV.O 


An n 




A^ 7 


Federal 


1.9 


1.9 


1 .8 


1 .0 


1.6 


17 


1 fl 


1 .0 


1 7 


1 o 


State 8c local 


31 8 


33.7 


32.8 


32,2 


33.6 


1 


o/.o 


00. Z 


Oy.Z 


/in n 
au u 


Government grants 8t contracts 


8.1 


8.0 


8.2 


7.3 


7.2 


7.7 


Q 1 
O.O 


ft 0 
o.V 


W.Z 


in n 


Federal 


69 


6.7 


7.0 


6.1 


5.9 


6.2 


0.0 


6.8 


7 1 

/. 1 


7 A 


State 8c local 


1.2 


1.2 


1.2 


1.2 


1.3 


1,4 


1 -7 
1 ,/ 


0 1 


9 1 
^. 1 


9 /I 


Private gifts, grants, contracts 


1.5 


1.7 


1.7 


1.8 


2.2 


2.4 




Z.o 


o.U 


0.0 


Endov^ment Income 


0.2 


0.3 


0.3 


n A 
U.4 


0.4 


0.4 


u.o 


n / 


n / 


n 


Sales & services of educational 
















2.2 


2.3 


2.5 


activities 


1.0 


1.2 


1.4 


1.0 


1.7 


1.8 


2.0 












Private institutions 










Total 


$21.2 


$22.4 


$22.8 


$23.7 


$27.6 


$27.5 


$29.0 


$32.0 


$33.0 


$34.6 


Tuition 8c fees 


1 1.0 


11.8 


11.8 


12.9 


14.8 


15.5 


16.3 


18.1 


18.7 


19.7 


Government appropriations 


0.7 


0.7 


0.7 


0.7 


06 


0.7 


0.7 


0.7 


0.7 


0.6 


Federal 


0.3 


0.3 


Q.3 


0.3 


0.3 


0.3 


0.3 


0.3 


0.3 


0.3 


State 8c local 


0.4 


0.4 


0.4 


0.4 


0.4 


0.4 


0.4 


0.4 


0.4 


0.4 


Government grants 8c contracts 


4.5 


4.5 


4.8 


4.4 


4.3 


4.6 


4.9 


.5.6 
4.7 


5.7 


6.0 


Federal 


3.9 


4.1 


4.3 


3.9 


3.8 


3.9 


4.2 


4.6 


4.7 


State 8c local 


0.6 


0.5 


0.6 


0.5 


0.6 


0.6 


0.7 


0.9 


1.1 


1.3 


Private gifts, grants, contracts 


3.0 


3.2 


31 


3.2 


4.9 


3.7 


3.9 


4.3 


4.3 


4.4 


Endov\/ment Income 


1.4 


1.5 


1.6 


1.9 


2.0 


2.2 


2.2 


2.4 


2.5 


2.7 


Soles 8c services of educational 














0.9 


1.0 


1.1 


1.2 


activities 


0.5 


0.7 


0.7 


0.7 


0.9 


0.9 



NOTE: The average consumer price index for the school year vs/as used to convert revenue figures to constant dollars. See note 
to table 50-1 for information on the sources of revenue excluded from the totals. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Digest of Education Statistics. 1991 Tables 302, 
303, and 304 (based on iPEDS/HEGIS Financial Statistics Survey). 
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Table 51-1 



Index of expenditures (in constant dollars) per full-time-equivalent student 
at public institutions of higher education, by type of institution: Academic 
years ending 1977-1989 



(1981=100) 



Academic 
year ending 



Total 



Instruc- 
tion 



Admin- 
istration^ 



Student 
services 



Re- 
search 



Libraries 



Public 
service 



Operatior 
and main- 
tenance 
of plant 



Scholar- 
ships and 
fellow- 
ships 



Manda- 
tory 
transfers 



Universities 



1Q77 

IT// 


TO 


im 

1 uu 


00 


OA 
VO 


92 


107 


CA 
VO 


OO 

w 


1 lO 


1 O 1 

121 




00 

TT 


ini 

1 U 1 


1 no 


1 nn 
1 uu 


94 


103 


OA 

y^ 


inn 
lUU 


irto 
108 


1 no 

103 


1Q7Q 

1 T / Y 


1 KJsJ 




1 nf^ 
1 uo 


1 ni 

1 U 1 


99 


102 


ID 1 


1 nti 
lUO 


102 


1 nc 
105 






1 no 


oo 

TT 


1 no 


101 


116 


oo 


ino 


ini 
lUI 


1 m 
101 




inn 


1 nn 

1 uu 


1 UU 


inn 

1 UU 


100 


100 


inn 
lUU 


inn 
lUU 


inn 
lUU 


1 no 
100 




OA 

tO 


00 


1 UU 


Oft 


96 


98 


OA 

VO 


1 ni 
lUI 


07 

9/ 


85 


1963 


98 


99 


100 


98 


96 


99 


95 


101 


97 


84 


1984 


100 


101 


103 


100 


98 


104 


97 


104 


103 


100 


1985 


105 


105 


112 


103 


104 


105 


102 


107 


107 


94 


1986 


110 


107 


119 


107 


110 


no 


106 


107 


117 


129 


1987 


1 12 


1 10 


122 


1 10 


113 


106 


105 


102 




136 


198o 


lie 

1 15 


1 1 1 


124 


1 13 


120 


113 


107 


102 


129 


158 


1989 


116 


1 1 1 


125 


1 15 


124 


112 


112 


101 


138 


155 












4-year colleges 










1Q77 


OA 
tO 


1 nn 
1 uu 


T J 


on 

tU 


85 


97 


AO 
OV 


Vo 


1 in 
1 IV 


1 no 
1U3 


\y/\j 


07 

Y/ 


inn 


T** 


oc; 

tO 


87 


96 


on 
VU 


Vo 


ino 
lUo 


111 

1 1 1 


1070 

1 V/ T 


im 


1 no 
1 uz 


1 m 
I uu 


1 n 1 

1 U 1 


95 


97 


vo 


Vo 


inQ 


1 no 

108 




ini 


1 U 1 


1 n9 
1 u/ 


1 n*^ 
1 uo 


102 


99 


1 nn 
lUU 


VV 


inc 
lOO 


nn 
99 


lOAl 


inn 


inn 
1 uu 


inn 
1 uu 


inn 
1 uu 


100 


100 


inn 
lUU 


inn 
lUU 


inn 
lUU 


inn 
100 


1 tOc. 


00 

TT 


ini 

1 U 1 


in 1 

1 U 1 


T'l 


95 


95 


Vo 


mi 
lU 1 


on 
oV 


oc 
80 


1933 


97 


99 


98 


93 


92 


91 


96 


99 


91 


87 


1984 


98 


99 


104 


100 


93 


95 


98 


93 


89 


92 


1985 


103 


103 


111 


105 


101 


97 


110 


101 


88 


89 


1986 


107 


108 


115 


109 


110 


99 


113 


96 


98 


103 


198; 


107 


107 


116 


107 


116 


89 


123 


93 


105 


93 


1988 


109 


108 


117 


110 


122 


94 


131 


93 


107 


95 


1989 


107 


106 


113 


106 


126 


91 


131 


88 


104 


95 












2-year colleges 










1977 


102 


103 


97 


99 


(') 


114 


95 


96 


133 


148 


1978 


103 


103 


105 


97 


C) 


115 


101 


98 


101 


148 


1979 


106 


105 


109 


102 


e) 


114 


C) 


101 


105 


166 


1980 


104 


104 


104 


103 


e) 


!06 


108 


102 


108 


134 


1981 


100 


100 


100 


100 


e) 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


1982 


99 


100 


99 


101 


(?) 


107 


(•') 


102 


91 


86 


1983 


94 


95 


97 


97 




90 


e) 


97 


88 


88 


1984 


96 


96 


99 


96 


e) 


91 


e) 


98 


86 


83 


1985 


105 


104 


111 


106 




97 


e) 


106 


101 


86 


1986 


108 


107 


118 


112 


e) 


90 


99 


103 


106 


87 


1987 


110 


108 


126 


119 




79 




106 


109 


54 


1988 


108 


106 


121 


123 


(') 


93 




103 


115 


49 


1989 


109 


107 


123 


118 


e) 


90 


no 


102 


114 


47 



' Includes institutior^al and academic support, less libraries, 

^ Not calculated; expenditure category constituted 2 percent or less of totol expenditures. 

NOTE: The Higher Education Price Index was used to convert expenditure figures to constant dollars 

SOURCE: U,S. Department of Education. National Center for Education Statistics, Digest of Education Statistics. 199h tables 316, 
317, 318; 1989 IPEDS Financial Statistics and Fall Enrollment surveys. 
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Table 51-2 Index of expenditures (in constant dollars) per full-time-equivalent student 
at private, nonprofit institutions of higher education, by type of institution: 
Academic years ending 1977-1989 



(1981 = 100) 



wpnr pnrSlno 


Total 


tlon 


Admin- 
istration' 


Student 
services 


Re- 
search 


Librar- 
ies 


Public 
service 


Onprntion 

and main- 
tenance 
of plant 


Scholar- 
Ships and 
fellow- 
ships 


fvlanda- 

tory 
iransTers 












Universities 










1977 


98 


97 


93 


93 


104 


110 


106 


94 


96 


68 


1978 


97 


96 


93 


92 


101 


110 


99 


93 


98 


71 


1979 


97 


96 


98 


95 


102 


103 


99 


96 


96 


84 


1980 


99 


98 


101 


95 


102 


99 


110 


96 


95 


82 


1981 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


1982 


99 


102 


98 


03 


95 


100 


97 


103 


99 


76 


1983 


100 


103 


106 


106 


90 


98 


100 


101 


99 


77 


1984 


108 


109 


118 


113 


96 


111 


103 


107 


115 


83 


1985 


112 


112 


120 


120 


103 


107 


131 


110 


122 


100 


1986 


117 


116 


126 


128 


109 


110 


134 


110 


129 


100 


1987 


127 


128 


139 


140 


118 


105 


157 


108 


145 


115 


1988 


129 


127 


140 


140 


122 


122 


153 


109 


150 


124 


1989 


131 


130 


142 


139 


122 


120 


158 


108 


155 


134 












4-year colleges 










1977 


97 


101 


94 


91 


97 


106 


101 


94 


96 


99 


1978 


97 


101 


95 


93 


93 


106 


92 


95 


94 


97 


1979 


98 


101 


96 


95 


101 


104 


93 


95 


93 


99 


1980 


100 


101 


98 


98 


104 


102 


93 


90 


97 


103 


1981 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


1982 


101 


101 


102 


102 


92 


100 


1 10 


100 


101 


98 


1983 


103 


104 


106 


107 


91 


104 


107 


100 


103 


99 


198*' 


107 


106 


109 


110 


93 


icyj 


111 


101 


112 


104 


1985 


111 


109 


114 


116 


IOC 


108 


117 


101 


122 


109 


1986 


115 


112 


118 


120 


1 10 


111 


127 


102 


132 


1 13 


1987 


121 


116 


131 


127 


117 


97 


142 


103 


146 


118 


1988 


124 


11/ 


130 


131 


124 


109 


159 


102 


158 


110 


1989 


125 


117 


131 


133 


123 


108 


158 


102 


161 


118 












2-year colleges 










1977 


103 


106 


99 


96 


C) 


121 


e) 


108 


92 


87 


1978 


97 


99 


96 


96 


V J 


117 


e) 


101 


86 


73 


1979 


101 


104 


98 


105 


('-) 


113 


e) 


99 


93 


84 


1980 


100 


i02 


TOO 


101 




110 


(') 


97 


99 


83 


1981 


ICQ 


100 


iOG 


100 




100 


C) 


100 


100 


100 


19H2 


96 


98 


101 


99 


(') 


95 


e) 


93 


87 


80 


1983 


100 


101 


101 


100 




95 


e) 


99 


100 


96 


1984 


100 


98 


103 


103 


C) 


94 


e) 


101 


107 


75 


1985 


110 


107 


in 


124 


e) 


1()4 


(') 


109 


119 


71 


1986 


111 


IK 


113 


128 


(') 


1U3 


C) 


108 


120 


62 


1987 


137 


n-j 


163 


146 


e) 


107 


C) 


138 


138 


67 


1988 


138 


135 


148 


147 


e) 


100 


(') 


129 


168 


53 


1989 


119 


116 


126 


127 


{') 


82 


e) 


111 


150 


57 



^ Includes institutional and academic support, loss libraries. 

^ Not calculated; expenditure category constituted 2 percent or less of total expenditures. 

NOTE: The Higher Education Price Index was used to convert expenditure figures to constant dollars. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Digest of Education Statistics. 1991 tables 319, 
320. 321; 1989 IPEDS Financial S+atlstics and Fall Enrollment sur>/eys. 
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Table 51-3 Index of average undergraduate tuition charges (in constant dollars) at 
institutions of higher education^ by type and control of institution: 
Academic years ending 1977-1990 



(1981 = 100) 



Academic 
year enaii ly 




Public institutions 






Priva'^e institutions 




University 


utner 
4-year 


2-year 


University 


Other 
4-year 


2-year 


1977 


105 


109 


101 


100 


97 


92 


1978 


105 


108 


103 


99 


97 


93 


1979 


103 


105 


102 


99 


100 


92 


1980 


102 


102 


101 


99 


99 


95 


1981 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


1982 


104 


102 


ini 


104 


103 


98 


1983 


109 


111 


103 


112 


109 


107 


1984 


114 


118 


110 


118 


113 


104 


1985 


116 


119 


114 


123 


116 


111 


1986 


123 


118 


121 


127 


122 


112 


1987 


128 


122 


119 


134 


129 


108 


1988 


128 


133 


123 


140 


132 


117 


1989 


130 


135 


120 


142 


136 


128 


1990 


134 


139 


119 


149 


141 


135 



NOTE: Tuition charges (tuition and fees) are in constant dollars, adjusted by th^^ Consumer Price Index for the academic year 
(July 1-June 30). They are for the entire academic year and are average charges paid by students. They were calculated 
on the basis o1 full-time-equivalent undergraduates. Tuition at public institutions is the charge to in-state students. The amount 
at private institutions includes charges at both nonprofit and proprietary schools. 

SOURCE; U.S. Department of Education. National Center for Education Statistics, Digest of Educofion Stofisfics, 1991, tables 36 
and 291 (based on IPEDS Institutional Characteristics and Fall Enrollment Surveys). 
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Table 52-1 Percentage of full-tiir ^ students receiving financial aid, by source of aid, 
degree level, and type und control of institution: Fall 1986 and 1989 



Any aid Federal State Institutional Other 





1 OAA 
1 VOO 


1 VOt 


1 OftA 


lOflO 


1986 


198Q 

1 TUT 


1986 


1989 


1986 


1989 


Undergraduate students 






















Total 


0U.4 


f^A / 


/1A A 


A\ 0 

1 .y 


90 A 




99 fl 

£.£..0 




7 7 


9.9 


Public 


53.1 


48.3 


39.9 


34.8 


18.3 


19.1 


15.9 


inn 


OS 


n n 
V.U 


4-year 


54.7 


49.9 


41.5 


36.0 


19.1 


19.7 


17.1 


17.3 


7.3 


9.3 


2-year 






7 




1 A A 


1ft A 


n ft 




6.0 


8 1 


Less4han-2-year 


68.0 


56.3 


54.3 


37.5 


17.9 


10.2 


10.9 


10.2 


4.6 


12.1 


Private, nonprofit 


74.2 


70.4 


55.5 


49.4 


30.7 


30.6 


49.4 


49.7 


11.3 


14.7 


4-year 


74.2 


70.5 


55.3 


49.1 


30.6 


31.0 


50.6 


51.3 


1 1.6 


14.7 


2-year 


75.3 


66.9 


57.6 


49.4 


32.2 


26.9 


35 8 


32.6 


8.2 


16.5 


1 QCC-thior^-.0_\/Qinir 
Lt^ao* 1 1 ivJI r ^-y t?vJl 


/ u.u 


70 '\ 




69 ? 


26.9 


21.0 


5.9 


17.6 


7.5 


7.1 


Private, for-profit 


86.4 


87.0 


82.0 


82.1 


11.4 


12.2 


5.3 


18.2 


4.0 


5.0 


2-yoar and above 


85.9 


87.2 


82.2 


81.7 


19.1 


19.3 


5.3 


15.2 


36 


7.2 


Lc^oo M iVJI 1 Z-yUvJl 


AA A 




Rl 9 


82.4 


6.6 


6.4 


5.3 


20.7 


4.2 


3.3 


Postboccalaureote students 






















Total 


73.9 


66.9 


44.4 


36.8 


9.6 


6.2 


48.5 


43.0 


10.9 


13.5 


Master's 


68.0 


60.7 


31.5 


27.9 


5.9 


4.9 


47.8 


40.1 


11.4 


12.3 


Public 


67.6 


58.9 


30.1 


24.9 


6.1 


6.1 


48.6 


41.9 


8.7 


9.3 


Private 


68.5 


63.5 


33.6 


32.7 


5.6 


2.8 


46.5 


37 1 


15.5 


17.2 


Doctoral 


86.9 


ll.b 


26.9 


188 


5.5 


6.1 


73.3 


69.6 


11.7 


17.2 


Public 


89.3 


76.1 


28.6 


16.7 


7.1 


7.9 


75.1 


68.5 


11.4 


19.4 


Private 


83.6 


80.0 


24.5 


22.4 


3.2 


3.2 


70.6 


71.4 


12.0 


13.7 


First-professional 


75.2 


73.4 


65.1 


62.5 


If 2 


8.8 


39.3 


34.9 


100 


14.6 


Public 


74.8 


72.9 


65.0 


62.8 


14.1 


11.8 


32.4 


35.2 


10.2 


11.1 


Private 


75.4 


73.8 


65.2 


62.3 


15.7 


6.7 


42.9 


34.7 


9.9 


17.0 



NOTE: At the postbaccaloureate level, private Institutions include nonprofit and for-profit institutions. 



SOURCE: U.S Department of Education. National Center for Education Statistics, National Postsecondory Student Aid Study 
(NPSAS). 1987 and 1990. 
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Table 52-2 Standard errors for estimated percentages in table 52-1 



Any aid Federal State Institutional Other 

1986 1989 1986 1989 1986 1989 1986 1989 1986 1989 



Undergraduate students 



Total 


0.7 


0.8 


0.7 


0.8 


0.6 


0.8 


0.8 


0.7 


0.3 


0.4 


Public 


0.7 


1.0 


0.7 


0.9 


0.7 


1.0 


0.6 


0.7 


0.3 


0.4 


4-vear 


0.8 


1.1 


0.8 


1.0 


0.9 


1.2 


0.6 


0.7 


0.3 


0.5 


2-year 


1.6 


2.1 


1.3 


2.0 


1.1 


1.9 


1 3 


1.4 


0.8 


0.7 


Less-than-2-year 


6.8 


5.2 


9.2 


6.4 


7,8 


2.2 


4.2 


2.6 


1.2 


5.4 


Private, nonprofit 


0.9 


1.2 


1.2 


1.2 


1.3 


1.5 


1.4 


1.4 


0.7 


0.7 


4-year 


1.0 


1.3 


1.3 


1.3 


1,4 


16 


1.4 


1.4 


0.7 


0.7 


2-year 


3.6 


3.3 


4.2 


3.1 


3.4 


4.0 


4.2 


4.0 


1.7 


2.8 


Less-than-2-year 


12.7 


3,7 


11.7 


4.7 


10.3 


8.8 


1.6 


8.8 


3.6 


2.9 


Private, for-profit 


1.4 


1.2 


1.8 


1.4 


1.7 


1.5 


0.8 


1.7 


1.1 


0.6 


2-year and above 


2.3 


1.7 


2.6 


1.9 


3.4 


2.9 


1.1 


2.5 


0.8 


0.9 


Less-than-2-year 


1.8 


1.7 


2.2 


2.0 


1.9 


1.3 


1.1 


2.1 


1.8 


0.6 



PostboccalQureote students 



Totol 


1.0 


1.1 


3.0 


1.3 


1.5 


0.6 


1.3 


1.3 


0.6 


0.7 


Master's 


1.7 


1.8 


1.3 


1.4 


0.6 


0.7 


2.1 


2.0 


1.0 


1.1 


Public 


2.4 


2.3 


1.8 


1.5 


1.0 


1.1 


2.6 


2.5 


1.4 


1.0 


Private 


1,5 


2.6 


1.8 


2.6 


0.6 


0.6 


2.5 


3.1 


1.3 


2.1 


Doctoral 


1.6 


2.5 


2.6 


1.8 


1.2 


1.7 


1.9 


2.7 


1.7 


1.9 


Public 


2.2 


3.3 


40 


2.2 


2.1 


2.5 


2.6 


3.4 


2.1 


2.6 


Private 


2.2 


3.5 


3.1 


3.1 


1.0 


1.5 


3.0 


4.3 


2.2 


2.6 


First-professional 


1.4 


12 


2.5 


1.5 


2.4 


1.2 


3.0 


1.5 


0.8 


1.2 


Public 


2.6 


1.4 


2.3 


1.6 


3.1 


2.0 


2.0 


2.2 


1.1 


1.3 


Private 


1.5 


1.8 


3.3 


2.3 


3.2 


1.3 


3.4 


2.0 


1.0 


1.9 



NOTE: At the postbaccalaureate levei, private institutions inciude nonprofit and for-profit Institutions 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education. National Center for Education Statistics, National Postsecondary Student Aid Study 
(NPSAS), 1987 and 1990. 
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Table 53-1 Students per full-time-e'^uivalent staff member: 1950-1990 



Year 


Total staff 


Classroom 
teachers ' 


Principals and as- 
sistant principals 


Othier instruc- 
tional staff' 


Schiool district ad- 
ministrators^ 


Siinr,nrt <;tnff^ 


1950 




/.I 




0 ,7 On-/ 


746 


83 


1960 


17 


26 


554 


871 


829 


60 


1970 


14 


23 


504 


255 


699 


45 


1981 


10 


19 


382 


72 


519 


33 


1985 


10 


18 


315 


9« 


601 


30 


1986 


9 


18 


305 


94 


585 


30 


1987 


9 


18 


302 


89 


533 


30 


1988 


9 


18 


318 


88 


539 


29 


1989 


9 


17 


317 


84 


580 


30 


1990 


9 


17 


316 


81 


569 


30 



Mncludes a small number of teacher aides. 

^Includes teacher aides, librarians, guidance counselors, psychological personnel, and other Instructional staff. 

^Includes Intermediate district staff, school district superintendents, assistants to superintendents and supervisors. 

"^Includes secretarial and clerical personnel, transportation staff, food service, plant operation and maintenance, health, and 

recreational and other staff. 

NOTE: Detail may not add to totals due to rounding. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education. National Center for Education Statistics. Statistics of State School Systems, various years; 
and Digest of Education Statistics. 1991 
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Table 54-1 Percentage distribution of FTE staff in higher education institutions, by 
type and control of institution and occupation: Fall, selected years 1977- 
1989 



Occupation 



1977 

Total 
Professional 

Faculty (instruction and research) 

Administrative 

Support professional 
Nonprofessional 

Secretarial and clerical 

Tachnical and paraprofessional 

Skilled craft 

Service/maintenance 

1981 

Total 
Professional 

Faculty (instruction and research) 

Administrative 

Support professional 
Nonprofessional 

Secretarial and clerical 

Technical and paraprofessional 

S'cilled craft 

Service/maintenance 

1983 

Total 
Professional 

Faculty (Instruction and research) 

Administrative 

Support profeaslonal 
Nonprofessional 

Secretarial cna clerical 

Technical and paraprofessional 

Skilled craft 

Service/maintenance 

1987 

Total 
Professional 

Faculty (instruction and research) 

Administrative 

Support professional 
Nonprofessional 

Secretarial and clerical 

Technical and paraprofessional 

Skilled craft 

Service/maintenance 

1989 

Total 
Profosslonal 

Faculty (instruction and research) 

Admlnlstraiive 

Support professional 
Nonp.ofessional 

Secretarial and clerical 

Technical and paraprofessional 

Skilled craft 

Servi( :e/maintenance 



Total 


4-year 


2-year 


Public 


Private 


inn D 


ion n 


inn n 


inn n 


inn n 


53.0 


51 n 


6'^ ft 


53 4 




33^9 


3n 7 


51 4 


35 5 


'^n 

oU.O 


6 7 


u.u 


7 4 


^ ft 
0.0 


0.0 


12.4 


13 7 


5 1 


1 9 9 


1 0 fl 


A7.0 


40 n 


'^6 9 




/17 0 


217 




1ft 4 


z 1 .0 


ZZ.O 


7 8 


fl 9 


5 9 


7 ft 
/ .0 


7 A 
/.O 


3.A 


3.6 


1.9 


3.5 


3.1 


14.2 


14.9 


10.6 


14.0 


14.7 


100.0 


100.0 


inn n 


inn n 

1 LFU.U 


inn n 

lUU.U 


54^2 




64 ft 


54 A 


oo.y 


33 J 


90 1 

err*/ 


51 3 

O 1 .sJ 


"\A '\ 


oU.o 




6 R 


7 6 


o.y 


y.Z 


14^2 


15 R 


6 n 


1 A 9 


^A A 




47 7 


35 9 


/IRA 


>1A 1 


21.2 


91 A 


1 7 0 
1 / .V 


on 0 


Ol fl 
Z \ .0 


8 0 


5 


5 A 


7 O 


fl 1 
0.0 




3.6 


2.0 


3.6 


2.9 


13.2 


13.8 


9.8 


13,3 


13.1 


100.0 


inn n 


inn n 


inn n 


1 nn n 

lUU.U 


54!8 


53.1 


63 6 


55 n 
oo.u 




33 2 


'^n n 


AO '\ 


"XA A 
0^4 ,^4 


•^n A 

OU.O 


67 


6 6 


7 9 


R ft 
0.0 


fl A 
0.0 


15"o 


16 5 


7 n 


1 A ft 


1 R yl 


45 2 


46 0 


36 4 


'40.U 


/Its yl 
*40.*4 


91 n 


91 6 


1ft n 

1 u.u 


on ft 
zu.o 


Oil 
Z 1 .o 


8 3 


7 


6 5 


ft 1 

0. 1 


P 7 


3^3 


3.6 


2.1 


3.5 


2.8 


12.6 


13,1 


9.8 


12.6 


12.5 


100.0 


inn n 


inn n 


ifvi n 

lUU.U 


1 nn n 




55 1 


66 4 


57 R 
D/ .O 


7 

OO./ 


32.8 


90 9 


51 9 


'\A 


OO A 

^y.o 


7 0 


7 1 


6 K 


O.y 


O 7 

y.o 


MA 


* U.tl 


ft 4 


1 7 

1 / .0 


1 A 7 
1 0./ 


43 1 


44 0 


33 6 


49 f> 


*ft|.0 


9n 6 


91 '\ 


1 A 0 


ICQ 

1 y.y 


0 1 fl 
Z 1.0 


8 0 


8 3 


6 9 


7 ft 


ft 0 


3^2 


3.4 


1.9 


3.4 


2.7 


1 1 M 


1 1 o 


O it. 

0.0 


1 1.3 


11.6 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


57.2 


55.9 


64.5 


57.2 


57.3 


51.6 


28.8 


47.1 


32.3 


30.0 


7.1 


7.2 


7.1 


6.1 


9.5 


18.5 


20.0 


IC.I 


i8.8 


17.8 


42.8 


44.1 


35.7 


42.8 


42.7 


20.3 


20.7 


18.3 


20.0 


21.0 


8.0 


8.2 


6.7 


8.3 


7.4 


3.3 


3.6 


2.0 


3.6 


2.8 


11.1 


11.5 


8.6 


10.9 


11.5 



NOTE: See supplemento! note to Indicator 54 for description of staff categories and calculation of FTE staff. Percentage dis- 
tribution differs from that derived from the Digest nf Education Statistics 1991 (table 208) because it excludes Instruction and 
research assistants. 

SOURCE: U.S. Equal Opportunity Commission, Higher Education Staff Survey (EEO-6). 1977, 198L and 1983. U.S. Department of 
Education, Notional Ceriter for Education Statistics, Fall Staff in Postsecondary Institutions Survey, 1987 and 1989. 
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Table 54-2 FTE staff per 100 FTE students in higher education institutions, by type and 
control of institution and occupation: Fall, selected years 1977-1989 



Occupation 



Total 



4-year 



2-year 



Public 



Private 



1977 

Total 
Professional 

Faculty (Instruction and research) 

Administrative 

Support professional 
Nonprofessional 

Secretarial and clerical 

Technical and paraprofessional 

Skilled craft 

Service/maintenance 

1981 

Total 
Professional 

Faculty (instruction and research) 

Administrative 

Support professional 
Nonprofessional 

Secretarial and clerical 

Technical and paraprofessional 

Skilled craft 

Service/maintenance 

1983 

Total 
Professional 

Faculty (Instruction and research) 

Administrativo 

Support professional 
Nonprofessional 

Secretarial and clerical 

Technical and paraprofessional 

Skilled craft 

Service/maintenance 

1987 

Total 
Professional 

Faculty (instruction and research) 

Administrative 

Support professional 
Nonprofessional 

Secretarial and clerical 

Technical and paraprofessional 

Skilled craft 

Service/maintenance 

1989 

Total 
Professional 

Faculty (instruction and research) 

Administrative 

Support professional 
Nonprofessional 

Secretarial and clerical 

Technical and paraprofessional 

Skilled cratt 

Service/maintenance 



18.3 
9.7 
6.2 
1.2 
2.3 
8.6 
4.0 
1.4 
0.6 
2.6 



18.2 
9.9 
6.0 
13 
2.6 
8.3 
3.9 
1.5 
0.6 
2,4 



18.1 
10.0 
6.0 
1.2 
2.7 
8.2 
3.8 
1.5 
0.6 
2.3 



20.3 
11.5 
6.6 
1.4 
3.5 
8,7 
4.2 
1,6 
0.6 
2.3 



20 3 
11.6 
6.4 
1.4 
3.8 
8.7 
4.1 
1.6 
0.7 
2.2 



22.0 
11.2 
6.7 
1.4 
3.0 
10.8 
4,9 
1.8 
0,8 
3,3 



22.1 
11.6 
6.6 
1.5 
3.5 
10.6 
4.8 
1.9 
0.8 
3.1 



22.0 
11.7 
6.6 
1.5 
3.6 
10.3 
4.7 
1.9 
0.8 
2.9 



24.1 
13.3 
7.0 
1.7 
4.5 
10.8 
6.1 
2.0 
0.8 
2.9 



24.6 
13.7 
7.1 
1.8 
4.9 
10.8 
5.1 
2.0 
0.9 
2.8 



9.6 
6.1 
4.9 
0.7 
0.5 
3.5 
1.8 
0.5 
0.2 
1.0 



9.3 
6.0 
4.8 
0.7 
0.6 
3.3 
1.7 
0.5 
0.2 
0.9 



9.6 
6.1 
4.7 
0.7 
0.7 
3.5 
1.7 
0.6 
0.2 
0.9 



n.2 

7.4 
5.7 
0.8 
0.9 
3.8 
1.9 
0.7 
0.2 
1.0 



10.4 
6.7 
4.9 
0.7 
1.0 
3.7 
1.9 
0.7 
0.2 
0.9 



16.7 
8.9 
5.9 
1.0 
2.0 
7.8 
3.6 
1.3 
0.6 
2.3 



16.7 
9.1 
5.7 
1.0 
2.4 
7.6 
3.5 
1.3 
0.6 
2.2 



16.2 
8.9 
5.6 
0.9 
2.4 
7.3 
3.4 
1.3 
0.6 
2.0 



17.9 
10.3 
6.1 
1.0 
3.1 
7.6 
3.6 
1.4 
0.6 
2.0 



18.4 
10.5 
5.9 
1.1 
3.5 
7.9 
3.7 
1.5 
0.7 
2.0 



23.5 
12.3 
7.2 
2.1 
3.0 
11.3 
5.3 
1.8 
0.7 
3.5 



22.6 
12.2 
6.8 
2,1 
3.2 
10.4 
4.9 
1.9 
0.7 
3.0 



24.0 
13.1 
7.3 
2.1 
3.7 
10.9 
5.1 
2.1 
0.7 
3,0 



27.5 
15.3 
8.2 
2.5 
4.6 
12,2 
6.0 
2.2 
0.7 
3.2 



26.1 
14.9 
7.8 
2.5 
4.6 
11.2 
5.5 
1.9 
0.7 
3.0 



r^CTE; See supplemental note to Indicntor 54 for description o' staff categories and calculation of RE staff. 

SOURCE' US Equal Opportunity Commission, Higher Education Staff Sur/ey (EEO-6). 1977, 1981, and 1983. U.S. Department of 

Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Fall Staff in Postsecondary Institutions Survey, 1987 and 1989. 
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Table 54-3 Number of FTE staff in higher education institutions by type and control 
of institution and occupation: Fall, selected years 1977-1989 

Occupation 



Total 



4-year 



2-year 



Public 



1977 

Total 
Professional 

Faculty (instruction and research) 

Administrative 

Support professional 
Nonprofessional 

Secretarial and clerical 

Technical and parar rofesslonal 

Skilled craft 

Service/maintenance 

1961 

Total 
Professional 

Faculty (instruction and research) 

Administrative 

Support professional 
Nonprofessional 

Secretarial and clerical 

Technical and paraprofessional 

Skilled craft 

Service/maintenance 

1963 

Total 
Professional 

Faculty (instruction and research) 

Administrative 

Support professional 
Nonprofessional 

Secretarial and clerical 

Technical and paraprofessional 

Skilled craft 

Service/maintenar>ce 

1987 

Total 
Professional 

Faculty (instruction and research) 

Administrative 

Support professional 
Nonprofessional 

Secretarial and clerical 

Technical and paraprofessional 

Skilled craft 

Service/maintenance 

1969 

Total 
Professional 

Faculty (instruction and research) 

Administrative 

Support professional 
Nonprofessional 

Secretarial and clerical 

Technical und paraprofessional 

Skilled craft 

Service/maintenance 



1,542,/108 


1. 303.623 


238.785 


1.067.419 


817.230 


664.871 


152.359 


569.91 1 


523,184 


400.517 


122.667 


378.527 


103.281 


85,692 


17.589 


61.501 


190.765 


178.662 


12.103 


129.883 


725.179 


638.753 


86.426 


497.508 


334.293 


290.323 


43.970 


227.411 


119.825 


107.335 


12.490 


83.569 


51.783 


47.222 


4.560 


37.113 


219.279 


193.873 


25.406 


149.415 



1.639.410 


1.383.118 


256,292 


1,135,048 


888.956 


722.824 


166.132 


617,319 


542.526 


411.076 


131,450 


389,705 


113.078 


93.702 


19,376 


66,742 


233.352 


218.046 


15,306 


160,872 


750.454 


660.293 


90,160 


517,729 


347.099 


301.288 


45,811 


237,286 


131.465 


117.228 


14,237 


89,532 


55.303 


50.251 


5,052 


40,508 


216.586 


191.526 


25,060 


150,404 



1.663,334 


1 ,390,636 


272,698 


1,115,627 


912,255 


738,934 


173,322 


613,066 


551,578 


417,098 


134,480 


383,833 


111,514 


91,887 


19,627 


64,640 


249,163 


229,948 


19,215 


164,593 


751,079 


651,702 


99,376 


502,561 


349,148 


299,944 


49.204 


232,274 


138,386 


120,590 


17,796 


90,841 


54,554 


48,938 


5,616 


39,000 


208,991 


182,230 


26,760 


140,447 



1,870,617 


1.563,807 


306,810 


1,241,247 


1,064,549 


860,968 


203,581 


713,710 


613,320 


456,368 


156,952 


426,008 


131,075 


110,267 


20,808 


72,780 


320,154 


294,333 


25,821 


214,922 


806,068 


702,839 


103,229 


527,538 


385,017 


333,063 


51,954 


247,516 


148,829 


129,740 


19,089 


97,271 


58,955 


53,172 


5,783 


42,218 


213,267 


186,864 


26,403 


140,533 



1,975,552 


1,670,433 


305,119 


1,350,286 


1,130,662 


934,480 


196,181 


772,677 


624,102 


480,299 


143,802 


436,376 


141,120 


119,489 


21,631 


81,881 


365,440 


334,691 


30,748 


254,419 


844,890 


735,952 


108,938 


577,609 


401,731 


?45,927 


55,804 


270,439 


158,315 


137,755 


20,560 


1 1 1 ,895 


65,939 


59,753 


6,186 


48,238 


218,905 


192,517 


26,388 


147,037 



Private 



474.990 
247,318 
144,656 
41,780 
60,882 
227,671 
106,881 
36,256 
14,670 
69,864 



504,362 
271,638 
152,822 
46,336 
72,481 
232,725 
109,813 
41,934 
14,795 
66,183 



547,707 
299,190 
167,746 
46,874 
84,570 
248,517 
116,874 
47,545 
15,554 
68,543 



629,370 
350,839 
187,312 
58,295 
105,232 
278,530 
137,501 
51,559 
16,737 
72,733 



625,266 
357,985 
187,726 
59,239 
111,020 
267,281 
131,292 
46,420 
17,701 
71,868 



NOTE: See supplemental note to Indicator 64 for description of staff categories and calculation of FTR staff. Number of FTE staff 
in "total' and "professional' categories for 1987 differ from those reported in the Digest of Education Statistics 1991 (table 208) 
because it excludes instruction and research assistants. 

SOURCE- U.S. Equal Opportunity Commission, Higher Education Staff Survey (EEO-6), 1977, 1981, and 1983. U S, Department of 
Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Fail Staff in Postsecondary Institutions Survey, 1987 and 1989, 
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Note on the definition of staff occupations 

Administrative, executive, and managerial: 
Persons whose assignments require primary and 
major responsibility for management of the 
institution or a customarily recognized 
department or subdivision thereof. Includes 
officers holding titles such as president, vice 
president, dean, director, or the equivalent, as 
well as officers subordinate to any of these 
administrators with such titles as associate dean, 
assistant dean, executive officer of academic 
departments, or the equivalent if their principal 
activity is administrative. 

Faculty (instruction/research/public service): 

Persons conducting instruction, research, or 
public service as a principal activity (or 
activities) and who hold academic-rank titles of 
professor, associate professor, assistant professor, 
instructor, lecturer, or the equivalent of any of 
these academic ranks. If their principal activity 
is instructional, this category also includes 
deans, directors, or the equivalent, as well as 
associate deans, assistant deans, and executive 
officers of academic departments (chairperson, 
heads, or the equivalent). This category does not 
include student teaching or research assistants or 
medical interns or residents. 

Support professional: Persons employed for the 
primary purpose of performing academic 
support, student service, and institutional 
support activities, whose assignments require 
either college graduation or experience of such 
kind and amount as to provide a comparable 
background. Includes employees such as 
lawyers, librarians, accountants, student 
personnel workers, counselors, systems analysts, 
and coaches, for example. 

Technical and paraprofessional: Persons whose 
assignments require specialized knowledge or 
skills which may be acquired through experience 
or academic work, such as is offered in many 2- 
year technical institutes, junior colleges, or 
through equivalent on-the-job training. Includes 
computer programmers and operators, drafters, 
engineering aides, junior engineers, 
mathematical aides, licensed practical or 
vocational nurses, dieticians, photographers, 
radio operators, scientific assistants, technical 



illustrators, technicians (medical, dental, 
electronic, physical sciences), and similar 
occupational categories which are institutionally 
defined as technical assignments. Includes 
persons who perform some of the duties of a 
professional or technician in a supportive role, 
which usually require less formal training 
and/ or experience than normally required for 
professional or technical status. 

Clerical and secretarial: Persons whose 
assignments typically are associated with clerical 
activities or are specifically of a secretarial 
nature. Includes those who are responsible for 
internal and external communications, recording 
and retrieval of data (other than computer 
programmers) and/or information and other 
paper work required in an office, such as 
bookkeepers, stenographers, clerk typists, office- 
machine operators, statistical clerks, and payroll 
clerks. Also includes sales clerks such as those 
employed in the bookstore and library clerks 
who are not recognized as librarians. 

Skilled craft: Persons whose assignments 
typically require special manual skills and a 
thorough and comprehensive knowledge of the 
processes involved in the work, acquired 
through on-the-job training and experience or 
through apprenticeship or other formal training 
programs. Includes mechanics and repairers, 
electricians, stationary engineers, skilled 
machinists, carpenters, compositors and 
typesetters, and upholsterers. 

Service/maintenance: Persons whose 
assignments require limited degrees of 
previously acquired skills and knowledge and 
workers who perform duties which result in or 
contribute tc) the comfort, convenience and 
hygiene of personnel and the student body or 
which contribute to the upkeep and care of 
buildings, facilities or grounds of the 
institutional property. Includes chauffeurs, 
laundry and dry cleaning operatives, cafeteria 
and restaurant workers, truck drivers, bus 
drivers, garage laborers, custodial personnel, 
gardeners and groundskeepers, refuse collectors, 
construction laborers, and security personnel. 
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Handling of instruction/research assistants 



Calculation of FTE staff 



The 1987 and 1989 Higher Education Staff 
Surveys (EEO-6) obtained data for 
"instruction/research assistants." These 
employees are defined as those employed on a 
part-time basis for the primary purpose of 
assisting in classroom or laboratory instruction 
or in the conduct of research. The positions are 
typically held by graduate students having such 
titles as teaching assistant, teaching associate, 
teaching fellow, or research assistant. 

The 1977-1983 surveys did not expressly request 
data for these assistants, and it is unclear how 
they were classified. There is some evidence, 
however, that they were not counted. When 
instruction/research assistants were classified 
with other support professionals for 1987 and 
1989, support professionals increased 
substantially as a percentage of FTE staff (from 
15.0 in 1983 to 20.0 in 1987 percent). Such an 
increase is out of line with the rest of the time 
series. For this reason, 1987 and 1989 data on 
instruction/research assistants are excluded from 
this indicator. 



The number of FTE employees is calculated as 
the number of full-time employees plus a 
fraction of part-time employees. For this 
indicator, that fraction, the FTE ratio, was 
derived from actual counts of part-time, full- 
time, and FTE staff gathered in the 1976 Fall 
Staff in Higher Education Survey conducted by 
the U.S. Department of Education. The 1976 
data are reported in the Digest of Education 
Statistics 1991, table 208. The FTE ratio for each 
occupational group, by control of institution, is 
as follows. 



Occupation 



Total Public Private 



Faculty .33339 .32796 .34604 

Administrative .46152 .44626 .47748 

Support professional .45464 .46903 .42666 
Nonprofessional .40912 .40420 .41835 

The ratios used to derive FTE staff for 4-year 
and 2-year institutions are the same as for total 
institutions. 
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Table 55-1 Average annual and beginning salary (in constant 1991 dollars) of teachers 
in public elementary and secondary schools: Selected years 1960-1991 



School 

year 

ending 



1960 

1962 

1964 

1966 

1968 

1970 

1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

1977 

1978 

1979 

1980 

1981 

1982 

1983 

1984 

1985 

1986 

1987 

1988 

1989 

1990 

1991 



All 
teachers 



$23,034 
24,927 
26,397 
27,321 
29,116 
30,347 
31,237 
31,692 
31,278 
29,820 
29,535 
30,227 
30,080 
29,724 
28,263 
26,455 
26,495 
27,263 
28,362 
28,817 
29,939 
31.384 
31,920 
32,334 
32,551 
32,721 
33,015 



Elementary 
teachers 



$22,204 
24,136 
25,561 
26,453 
28,273 
29,594 
30,404 
30,775 
30,414 
29,091 
28,756 
29.459 
29,257 
28.985 
27.603 
25.791 
25.873 
26.668 
27.721 
28.229 
29.431 
30.785 
31.302 
31.720 
31.942 
32.134 
32.448 



Secondary 
teachers 



$24,330 
26,102 
27.591 
28.484 
30,171 
31.279 
32.248 
32.757 
32.302 
30,670 
30.446 
31.035 
31.030 
30.570 
29.049 
27.265 
27.243 
28.014 
29.179 
29,631 
30.683 
32.190 
32.740 
33.240 
33.303 
33.438 
33.701 



Beginning 
teacher 
salary 



$22,761 

22,31 1 

21.794 

21.065 

19.342 

19.151 

20.340 

22.003 

22.582 
22.716 
22.708 
22.830 



— Not available, 

SOURCE- U S Department of Education. National Center for Education Statistics. Digest of Education Statistics. 1991. table 72; 
National Education Association. Estimates of School Statistics. 1990-1991; and unpublished data, American Federation of Teach- 
ers, Survey & Analysis of Salary Trends 1991. September 1991. 
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Table 55-2 Average total earnings, base salary, and other compensation, and percentage 
of teachers receiving compensation for full-time public school teachers, by 
selected school characteristics: 1987-1988 







Average amount for teachers' 




Percent of teachers receiving 


School chorortpristirs 






Other 






Other 






Total 


Base 


school 


f^i immpr 

wVJ 1 1 1 1 1 


Non- 
school 




OUI 1 II 1 Ic^i 


Non- 
school 




earnings 


uuiui y 


year 
com- 
pensation 


supple- 
mental 


year 
com- 
pensation 


supple- 
mental 


Total 


$28,189 


$26,230 


S 2,134 


$ 1,810 


$ 4,489 


30.4 


15.5 


24.1 


Urban 


30.047 


27,915 


2,208 


1,998 


4,873 


30.1 


19.0 


23.4 


Level 












Elementary 


28,722 


27,292 


l,6o5 


1.867 


3,891 


22.1 


16.4 


18.8 


Secondary 


32.045 


28,839 


2,614 


2,037 


5,760 


44.0 


-^2.9 


30.6 


Combined 


31.808 


28,910 


2,974 


3,010 


6,077 


23.7 


'4.6 


26.7 


Minority' enrollment 


















Less than 20 percent 


29.983 


27,739 


1,838 


1,770 


5,259 


33.2 


18.4 


26.1 


20 percent or more 


30.069 


27,976 


2,356 


2.073 


4,715 


29.0 


19.3 


22.4 


School size 


















Less than 150 


28,469 


25,565 


2,307 


2,616 


6,073 


25.4 


32.1 


24.8 


150 to 499 


28.686 


27,374 


1,516 


1,732 


4,354 


21.4 


15.3 


18.3 


500 to 749 


28,940 


27,262 


1,732 


1 .738 


4,547 


24.1 


15.3 


22.0 


750 or more 


31,366 


28,615 


2,567 


2,157 


5,190 


37.7 


22.6 


26.5 


Suburban 


31.372 


29,170 


2,096 


1,619 


4 Rl? 


38.0 


18.5 


24.0 


Level 














'/ 


Elementary 


30,031 


28,526 


1,568 


1,400 


4,382 


27.8 


15.8 


19.9 


Secondary 


33,225 


30,116 


2,479 


1,809 


5.189 


51.8 


21.7 


29.4 


Combined 


29,728 


27,136 


1,895 


1.949 


5.019 


33.8 


25.9 


25.8 


Minority enrollment 


















Less than 20 percent 


31,472 


29,320 


1,974 


1,446 


4,937 


40.1 


17.4 


23.7 


20 percent or more 


31,189 


28,894 


2,358 


1.891 


4,586 


34.2 


20.4 


24.6 


School size 


















Less than 1 50 


29,398 


26,516 


3,589 


2,804 


5,251 


30.0 


28.4 


20.8 


150 to 499 


30,788 


28,901 


1,438 


1.411 


5.068 


30.5 


18.2 


2? 5 


500 to 749 


30.833 


29,316 


1,891 


K255 


4,303 


35.6 


15.3 


20.8 


750 or more 


32,027 


29.297 


2,420 


1,836 


4,901 


43.6 


20.1 


26.6 


Rural - small city 


25,912 


23,983 


1,861 


1 ,767 


4,087 


36.7 


16.1 


24.3 


Level 
















Elementary 


25,024 


23,7)9 


1,638 


1,523 


3,514 


26.0 


146 


19.8 


Secondary 


27,579 


24,751 


2,055 


1,993 


4.584 


52.1 


18.7 


30.7 


Combined 


24,349 


22,037 


1,722 


2,294 


4,557 


43.1 


14.5 


27.6 


Minority enrollment 


















Less than 20 percent 


26,130 


24,169 


1,770 


1.708 


3,967 


39.8 


162 


25.4 


20 percent or more 


25,386 


23,537 


2.158 


1.914 


4,432 


29.3 


15.8 


21.5 


School size 


















Less than 150 


23,325 


21,387 


1.469 


2,094 


4,143 


39 6 


17 3 


24.8 


160 to 499 


25,198 


23,385 


l,/70 


1,791 


4,106 


353 


14.5 


23.2 


500 to 749 


25,937 


24,201 


1,880 


1 .653 


3,838 


33.4 


15.9 


23.1 


750 or more 


27,869 


25,512 


2,079 


1,769 


4,277 


423 


19 1 


27.4 



• Total earnings and base salary were calculated ror oil teachers. Other school year compensation, summer supplemental, and 
non-school werc^ calculated for only those teochers who received these. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education. Notional Center for Education Statistics. Schools and Staffing Survey. 1987-1988, 1991. 
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Table 55-3 Average total earnings, base salary, and other compensation, and percentage 
of teachers receiving compensation for full-time private school teachers, by 
selected school characteristics: 1987-1988 







Average amount for teachers' 


— 


Percent of teachers 


receiving 


School characteristics 


Tolal 
earnings 


Base sal- 
ary 


"^ther 
school 
year 
com- 
pensation 


Sumnrier 
supple- 
mental 


Non- 
school 


Other 
school 
year 
com- 
pensation 


Summer 
mental 


Non- 
school 


Total 


$18,318 


$16,562 


$ 2,026 


$ 2,168 


$ 3,277 


15.8 


12.8 


32.2 


Urban 


18.497 


16,670 


1,798 


1.924 


3.477 


22.8 


15.1 


31.1 


Level 

Elementary 

OtiUUi IvJUiy 

Combined 


16,837 
21,339 
20!004 


15,603 
18,886 
17.254 


1,285 
1,531 
2,809 


1.869 
1 .877 
2,035 


3,048 
3,707 
4,096 


10.5 
51.2 
27.2 


11.4 
17.1 
22.6 


OA Q 
ZO.O 

38.7 
34.6 


Minority enrollment 

Less than 20 pc?rcent 
20 percent or more 


18,860 
17,860 


16.943 
16.189 


1,907 
1,566 


1.885 
1 ,974 


3,399 

7 Al 7 
v3.0 1 / 


24 3 

20.1 


13.4 
18.0 


31.6 
30,1 


School size 

Less than 150 
iSOto 499 
500 to 749 
750 or more 


15,686 
17,453 
20,166 
23,159 


13,946 
15,972 
17.966 
20.429 


3,184 
1,305 
1,570 
2,292 


2,095 
1.991 
1,735 
1,729 


3,114 

3,733 
4.162 


8.9 
15.5 
34.7 
49.9 


23.3 
11.9 
15.0 
18.4 


31.8 
27.5 
40.6 
32.8 


Suburban 


19758 


17.685 


2,195 


2,159 


3,369 


24.3 


17.3 


31.0 


Level 

Elementary 

OfcJv. UnvJUiy 

Combined 


17.025 
24,55? 
21,149 


15,471 
20.835 
19.229 


1,891 
2,579 
1,919 


1,977 
2,477 


3,489 
4,397 
2,658 


12.1 
58.4 
23.7 


14.7 
17.4 
21.1 


ZO.y 

37.9 
34.9 


Minority enrollment 

Less than 20 percent 
20 percent or more 


19.474 
20,978 


17.360 
19.086 


2.203 
2,175 


2,343 
1.617 


3,448 

o,U/0 


25.2 
20.5 


15.8 
23.9 


30.0 
35.3 


School size 

Less than 150 
150 to W 
500 to 749 
750 or more 


17.841 
18.421 
20,339 
23,131 


15.717 
16.483 
18.384 
on 7/iA 


3.329 
2,254 
1.586 
9 997 


2.853 
2.236 
1,960 


3,525 

0, 1 U<J 

2,928 
4,062 


11.9 
19.Q 
23.5 
44.0 


22.3 
15.1 
24.1 
11.9 


28.5 
31.4 
31.8 
31.2 


Rural - small city 


16.021 


]4,456 


2,408 




2,927 


M 9 


13.6 




Level 

Elementary 
Secondary 
Combined 


14,398 
19.759 
17.167 


13,304 
17,653 
15,039 


1.400 
1,998 
3,855 


2,472 
2.311 
1 ,703 


2.421 
2^885 
3.726 


8.3 
32.6 
15.9 


10.2 
20.9 
16.3 


29.0 
43.7 
36.8 


Minority enrollment 

Less than 20 percent 
20 percent or more 


15.512 
19,093 


14,042 
16,929 


2.119 


2,183 
2,025 


2,778 
3,649 


14.4 

12.9 


13.6 
13.1 


32.3 
40.6 


School size 

Less than 150 
150 to 499 
dOO to 749 


14.767 
16.359 
17,812 


13.289 
14,805 
16,377 


2.052 
2,785 


2,065 
2,308 


2.722 
3,037 


10.2 
14.9 
17.9 


15.5 
12.0 
12 1 


37.8 
30.4 
33.0 


750 or more 



















• Total earnings and base salary were calculated for all teachers. Other school year compensation, summer supplemental, and 
non-school were calculated for cnly those teachers who received these. 
— loo few cases to make a reliable estimate. 

SOURCE; U.S. Department of Education, Nationa' Center for Education Statistics Schoois and Staffing Survey, 1987-1988. 1991. 
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Table 55-4 



Average starting salary of schools for full-time, public and private school 
teachers, by selected school characteristics: 1987-1988 



School characteristic 



Total 

Urban 

Level 

Elementary 
Secondary 
Combined 

Minority enrollment 

Less than 20 percent 
20 percent or more 

School size 

Less than 150 
15Cto 299 
300 to 499 
500 to 749 
750 or more 

Suburban 

Level 

Elementary 
Secondary 
Combined 

Minority enrollment 

Less than 20 percent 
20 percent or more 

School size 

Less than 150 
150 to 299 
300 to 499 
500 to 749 
750 or more 

Rural* 

Level 

Elementary 
Secondary 
Combined 

Minority enrollment 

Less than 20 percent 
20 percent or more 

School size 

Less than 150 
150 to 299 
300 to 499 
500 to 749 
750 or more 



Bachelor's 
degree, 
no exper- 
ience 



Public 



Private 



Master's 
degree, 
no exper- 
ience 



Master's 
degree, 
20 years or 
more exper- 
ience 



Bachelor's 
degree, 
no exper- 
ience 



Master's 
degree, 
no exper- 
ience 



Maste'^'s 
degree, 
20 years or 
more exper- 
ience 



$18,035 


$19,676 


$30,454 


$12,489 


$13,676 


$19,059 


19,039 


20,629 


33,070 


12,724 


14,010 


19,305 






Ov3,4/U 


14,202 


15,51 1 


23,213 


18,874 


k 1 .0U2 


33,770 


12,611 


13,896 


18,834 




on lAR 
zU, lOo 


32,350 


12,834 


14,201 


19,777 


19,279 


20,835 


33,414 


13,325 


14,549 


20,442 


19,141 


20,905 


33,441 


1? 446 


1 77,R 
1 O , ' oo 


lO.UOU 


18,678 


20,260 


32,858 


13,032 






18,716 


20,318 


32,399 


13^448 


15,117 


21,794 


19,110 


20.t"] 


33,141 


14,039 


15,299 


23,51 1 


19,477 


21,101 


33,960 


15,147 


16,277 


25,525 


19,086 


20,944 


33,845 


12,708 


13,814 


18,989 


10 ion 


z \ ,uoo 


33,765 


14,818 


16,1 16 


25,416 


20,257 


22,611 


35,149 


13,344 


14,501 


21,123 


IR ftOl 
1 0.OZ 1 


on if\A 


33,923 


13,038 


14,143 


20,1 17 


19,646 


21,374 


33,650 


13,715 


15 128 


20,977 


18,766 


20,658 


32,135 


12,820 


n oin 

1 O , V 1 u 


1 7 O07 


18,390 


20,313 


32,553 


15,103 


14 


on AO*^ 


19,013 


20,894 


34,114 


13^440 


14,592 


21,642 


19,286 


21,179 


34,286 


13,270 


14,366 


22,294 


19,414 


21,178 


33,757 


14,917 


16,202 


27,089 


16,987 


18,568 


27,482 


10,396 


1 1 ,397 


15,676 


16,906 


18,318 


27,(26 


13,024 


14,439 


20,834 


16,883 


18,491 


26,115 


10,727 


11,390 


14,613 


16,674 


18,237 


27,057 


10,623 


1 1 ,626 


16,735 


17,898 


19,322 


27,778 


13,339 


14,314 


19,011 


16,724 


18,464 


26,431 


10,360 


1 1 ,288 


15,059 


16,695 


18,208 


26,741 


11,848 


12,974 


17,821 


16,977 


18,421 


27,547 


13,155 


14,334 


20,494 


17,383 


18,817 


28,134 


13,643 


15,697 


21,523 


18,011 


19,fi07 


28,873 


14,029 


14,718 


24,410 



• Does not include small city. 

SOURCE; U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, School: and Staffing Survey, 1987-1988. 
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Table 55-5 Standard errors for estimated numbers and percentages in table 55-2 







Average amount for teachers* 




Percent of teachers receiving 


School characteristics 


Total 
earnings 


Base 
salary 


Other 
school 
year 
com- 
pensation 


Summer 
supple- 
mental 


Non- 
school 


Other 
school 
year 
com- 
pensation 


oummer 
supple- 
mental 


Non- 
school 


Total 


$ 68.5 


$60.5 


$ 45.2 


$ 32.4 


$ 89 0 


0.4 


0.3 


0.3 


Urban 


147.3 


134.5 


99.9 


64.3 


167.5 


0.7 


0.6 


0.6 


Level 

Elementary 
Secondary 
CoiTibined 


155.9 
300.3 
uzu.u 


i9ft 7 
250.3 
592.9 


149.3 
123.7 
989.1 


110.2 
67.0 
425.5 


237.1 
247.4 
1,032.1 


0.8 
1.3 
3.4 


0.8 
0.8 
3.0 


0.7 
0.9 
2.7 


Minority enroiiment 

Less than 20 percent 
20 percent or more 


292.5 
155.1 


257.1 
138.1 


138.4 
131.9 


134.1 
74.4 


364.1 
187.3 


1.6 
0.9 


1.2 
0.7 


1.2 
0.7 


School size 

Less than 150 
150 to 499 
500 to 749 


1,176.6 
247,1 
328.0 
289.2 


974.2 
210.3 

3ai.i 

252.6 


640.3 
239.8 
225.9 
121.3 


235.2 
107.6 
132.3 
76.7 


71/11 

459.5 
353.0 
206.2 


4.1 
1.2 
1.5 
1.1 


4.9 
1.1 
1.2 
0.8 


3.6 
09 
1.1 
0.9 


Suburban 


204.8 


190.1 


85.8 


70.3 


241.9 


0.8 


0.6 


0.7 


Level 

Elementary 
Secondary 
Combined 


285.4 
306.0 
959.2 


285 3 
252.6 
658.6 


159.1 
99.6 
456.0 


119.4 
78.3 
301.0 


370.0 
269.2 
1,123.9 


1.0 
1.0 
3.8 


0.6 
1.0 
3.6 


0.9 
1.0 
3.8 


Minority enrollment 

Less than 20 percent 
20 percent or more 


232.8 
411.6 


233.2 
328.7 


91.5 
189.9 


97.6 
105.5 


244.3 
366.4 


0.8 
1.3 


0.7 
0.9 


0.8 
1.3 



348.1 
364.9 
375.4 



937.5 
367.0 
329.8 
307.5 



L5/9.1 
174.2 
238.9 
118.4 



369.6 
136.9 
80.1 



K276.2 
636.0 
425.8 
240.1 



4.7 
1.2 
2.3 
1.3 



School size 

Less than 150 
150 to 499 
500 to 749 
750 or more 

Rural - small city 

Level 

Elementary 
Secondary 
Combined 

Minority enroiiment 

Less than 20 percent 
20 percent or more 

School size 

Less than 150 
150 to 499 
500 to 749 

750 or more 

• Total earnings and base salary were calculated for ail teachers. Other school year compensation, summer supplemental, one 
non-schooi were calculated for only those teachers who received these. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education. National Center for Education Statistics Sc^ioois and Staffing Survey. 1987-1988, 1991, 



108.8 


90.0 


41.3 


48.1 


116.8 


0.5 


148.2 


122.1 


85.5 


69.1 


179.4 


0.6 


161 1 


135.7 


46.0 


73.7 


164.8 


0.8 


304.8 


242.5 


104.3 


127.7 


413.0 


1.2 


112.6 


99.6 


44.3 


59.6 


116.8 


0.6 


193.7 


143.6 


108.1 


101.0 


282.2 


0.9 


391.2 


346.5 


115.4 


244.3 


421.4 


1.7 


151.7 


117.7 


67.0 


79.0 


199 2 


0.7 


196.8 


187.1 


91 2 


96.6 


185.1 


1.0 


273.4 


204.0 


74.7 


85.9 


286.7 


1.2 



7.2 
1.2 
1.0 
0.9 

0.4 

0.5 
0.5 
1.1 



0.5 
0.8 

24 

0.6 
0.8 
0.8 



5.8 
1.5 
1.4 
1.0 

0.3 

0.4 
0.6 
1.3 



0.6 
0.6 

1.3 
0.6 
08 
0.8 
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Table 55-6 Standard errors for estimated numbers and percentages in table 55-3 







Average amount for teachers* 




Percer^t of teachers receiving 


School characteristics 






Other 






Other 






lOTOl 


Base 


school 


Summer 


Non- 
^phnnl 


school 


Summer 


Non- 

^phnnl 




earnings 


salary 


year 
com- 


supple- 
mental 


year 
conn- 


supple- 
mental 








Dsnsation 






|JUI loUIIU1 1 




Total 


$197.1 


$155.4 


$186.7 


$ 128.9 


^ 1 fil 1 
V 10 1 .0 


Q 8 


u.o 


1 .u 


Urban 


298.5 


279.6 


238.0 


97.0 


227.1 


1.6 


1.3 


1.5 


i awaI 












Flomontorw 
uic7i 1 IC71 1 ivji y 


A^^^ o 
4U 1 .Z 


ooo.o 


OAA ft 




330.8 


1.0 


1.3 


1.6 


^opnn Hnrw 
oc7^ui 1 uvji y 


A70 A 
0/^.0 


514.6 


261.9 


260.7 


378.2 


4.1 


3.3 


3.7 


Combined 


865.8 


754.1 




9117 
£.11,/ 


/1A7 O 

^0/ .y 


A O 


0.2 


3.0 


iviiiiuriiy C7i iruiii 1 lUi 11 


















Less than 20 percent 


461.0 


434.0 


326.5 


159.5 


246.5 


2.0 


1.5 


1.9 


/.u puruuiiT or morG 


oyy.U 


OAK A 
^00. 0 


11A 7 
000./ 


1 no o 


483.1 


2.3 


2.0 


2.1 


School size 


















Less than 150 


502.9 


422.0 


1,172.8 


223.6 


436.0 


1.7 


3.5 


4.2 


1 Rn Add 

1 OU TO 4W 


456.4 


AA7 0 


1 fiO o 


Olio 
^ 1 1 .2 


375.5 


1.6 


1.3 


1.5 


'^m tn 7/10 


OvZ. 1 


473.1 


190 1 


171 


466.5 


>1 o 


0.2 


0.3 


750 or more 


1,042.9 


773.5 


615.7 


217.9 


00/. u 


7 5 


'K 8 


A 0 


Suourban 


476.2 


386.5 


254.0 


274.7 


315.0 


1.9 


1.4 


2.6 














1 ic7l 1 1vji y 


AlCl ft 




Zll/l 0 


/ion 


407.2 


2.0 


1.8 


2.2 


^oprinHorv/ 
oc7k^oi luvji y 


1 Tl7 A 
1,10/0 


998.5 


461.3 




1,238.3 


5.9 


4.7 


8.3 


Combined 


544.7 






4S7 A 


*4*40.y 


0. 1 


0. 1 


4.2 


iviiiiuriiy enroiimeni 


















Less than 20 percent 


428.4 


374.5 


312.8 




360.6 


2.0 


1.7 


2.5 




1 ,U 14.0 


OU / .0 


7m 0 
/u 1 .y 


oon o 
ZZKj.Z 


418,8 


5.2 


3.5 


7.3 


School size 


















Less than 1 50 


1 .686.8 


M92.7 


1,484.2 


662.1 


1,087.2 


3.7 


2.8 


4.5 


1 RTI tr^ >100 
1 OU TO 


469.7 


'^/lO A 


/1A0 7 
*400. / 


0/O.U 


347.6 


2.2 


2.0 


3.4 


*^nn tn 7/10 


/ lU.o 


703.9 


395.3 


991 


398.7 


R 0 

o.z 


A 7 


A n 
4.9 


750 or more 


920.4 


783.3 


814.6 




1 n/.i o 
1 tZO \ . 0 


5 7 




A 'K 
O.O 


Rural - small city 


336.7 


313.5 


524.5 


186.3 


219.9 


1.3 


1.0 


1.7 














ClUi 1 lU1 1 1vJiy 


07/1 1 


232.2 


316.2 


441.5 


247.3 


1.2 


1.0 


1.4 


oo^^^i y 


OUO. 1 


528.4 


718.6 


249.5 


350.0 


3.6 


3.4 


5.3 


Combined 


781.5 


702.6 


1,390.6 


19/^5 


449.6 


2.8 


2.0 


4.4 


Minority enrollment 


















Less than 20 percent 


325.5 


307.0 


523.6 


195.9 


233.3 


1.1 


1.1 


1.6 


20 percent or more 


1,084.4 


1,079.6 




483.7 


442.0 


4.6 


3.6 


6.7 


School size 


















L ess than 1 50 


533.2 


508.7 


1,001.2 


299.7 


348.5 


1.6 


1.9 


3.3 


150 to 499 


391.5 


334.9 


757.4 


335.6 


329.2 


1.7 


1.4 


2.3 


500 to 749 


1,114.9 


L083.0 








5.5 


4.0 


6.6 


750 or more 



















• Total earnings and base salary were calcuiated for all teachers. Other school year compensation, summer supplemental, and 
non-school were calculated for only those teachers who received these. 

— Too few cases to make a reliable estimate. 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics. Schools and Staffing Survey. 1987-1988, 1991. 
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Table 55-7 Standard errors for estimated numbers in table 55-4 



Public 



Private 



School characteristic 



Bachelor's 
degree, 
no exper- 
ience 



Master's 
degree, 
no exper- 
ience 



Master's 
degree, 
20 years or 
more exper- 
ience 



Bachelor's 
degree, 
no exper- 
ience 



Master's 
degree, 
no exper- 
ience 



Master's 
degree, 
20 years or 
more exper- 
ience 



Total 

Urban 

Level 

Elementary 
Secondary 
Combined 

Minority enrollment 
Less than 20 percent 
20 percent or more 

School size 

Less than 150 
150 to 299 
300 to 499 
500 to 749 
750 or more 

Suburban 

Level 

Elementary 
Secondary 
Combined 

Minority enrollment 
Less than 20 percent 
20 percent or more 

School size 

Less than 150 
150 to 299 
300 to 499 
500 to 749 
750 or more 

Rural' 

Level 

Elementary 
Secondary 
Combined 

Minority enrollment 
Less than 20 percent 
20 percent or more 

School size 

Less than 150 
150 to 299 
300 to 499 
500 to 749 
750 or more 



$ 22 



57 
105 
282 

89 
56 

215 
275 
114 
73 
77 



62 
107 
981 

60 
119 

471 
240 
104 
106 
102 



65 
85 
125 

50 
99 

136 
80 
64 
159 
127 



$26 



60 
98 
500 

103 
64 

254 
266 
144 
97 
76 



68 
137 
1083 



64 
139 



539 
290 
120 
142 
117 



69 
91 
163 

49 
130 

155 
90 
78 
161 
162 



$ 52 



127 
193 
832 

230 
125 

435 
602 
282 
200 
182 



199 
295 
1,458 

189 
298 

1 ,078 
723 
432 
260 
287 



146 
197 
261 

110 
205 

333 
176 
159 
256 
316 



$ 141 



139 
448 
517 



202 

312 
170 
274 
262 
358 



241 
307 
363 

184 
496 

413 
317 
294 
297 
412 



743 
473 
1,191 

620 
818 

767 
626 

550 
1 ,543 
1,108 



$ 164 



164 

416 
571 

208 
201 

342 
211 
335 
291 
410 



314 
224 
438 

211 
661 

482 
390 
327 
309 
474 



853 
612 
1,350 

731 
1,123 

539 
290 
120 
142 
117 



$ 254 



314 
793 
897 

333 
445 

576 
396 
466 
541 
773 



582 
789 
853 

407 
1X357 

928 
551 
633 
768 
868 



1,184 
810 
1,716 

948 
1,959 

1,199 
1,084 

949 
2,818 

765 



• Does not include small city 

SOURCF; U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Schools and Staffing Survey, 1987-1988. 
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Table 56-1 Average salaries in constant (1991) dollars of full-time faculty in 

institutions of higher education, by academic rank and control and type of 
institution: Academic years ending 1972-90 



Year 



All institutions Public instituions Public insititutions 



Professor Associate Assistant profe«nr Associate Assistant pr^'occ^r Associate Assistant 
rroressor professor professor t^^ore^sor professor professor P^cessor professor professor 



All institutions 



1972 


$59,921 


$45,376 


$37,507 


$60,530 


$46,181 


$38,161 


$58,721 


$43,566 


$35,983 


1973 


58.972 


44,800 


36,982 


59,780 


45,807 


37,768 


57,388 


42,561 


35,176 


1975 


53,950 


40,920 


33,719 


54,760 


42,044 


34,648 


52,268 


38,271 


31,557 


1976 


54.240 


40.845 


33,504 


55,056 


41,979 


34,418 


52,609 


38,191 


31,467 


1977 


53.591 


40.331 


33,026 


54,267 


41,346 


33,852 


52,149 


37,821 


31,136 


1978 


52.617 


39.750 


32,513 


53,371 


40,791 


33,405 


50,955 


37,100 


30,436 


1979 


49.768 


37.692 


30,786 


50,372 


38,664 


31,645 


48,379 


35,197 


28,798 


1980 


47.026 


35.535 


28,932 


47,686 


36,512 


29,795 


45,499 


33,098 


27.0C7 


1981 


46.180 


34.859 


28,383 


46,667 


35,697 


29,179 


45,040 


32,786 


26,680 


1982 


47.441 


35.821 


29,178 


47,649 


36,549 


29,949 


46,943 


33,989 


27,550 


1983 


48.707 


36.895 


30,227 


48,615 


37,477 


30,388 


48,928 


35,463 


28,854 


1985 


50,418 


37.988 


31,294 


50,136 


38,508 


31,912 


51,099 


36,743 


30,022 


1986 


52.642 


39.589 


32,727 


52,717 


40,311 


33,566 


52,455 


37,861 


31,000 


1988 


54.284 


40.652 


33,587 


54,342 


41,533 


34,448 


54,204 


38,821 


31,667 


1990 


55.152 


41,129 


, 34,145 


55,209 


41,952 


34,966 


55,032 


39,492 


32,685 












4-year institutions 










1972 


$60,333 


$45,407 


$37,474 


$61,059 


$46,216 


$38,137 


$58,957 


$43,723 


$36,083 


1973 


69.405 


44.769 


36,851 


60,368 


45,796 


37,640 


57,641 


42 687 


35,256 


1975 


54.328 


40.788 


33,479 


55,306 


41,930 


34,401 


52,458 


38,391 


31,653 


1976 


54.644 


40.827 


33,431 


55,608 


42,036 


34,409 


62,849 


38,314 


31,565 


1977 


53.884 


40.317 


32,974 


54,672 


41,419 


33,870 


52,293 


37,898 


31,208 


1978 


52.879 


39.715 


32,369 


53,735 


40,845 


33,317 


51,110 


37,182 


30,503 


1979 


50.059 


37.697 


30,679 


50,776 


38,767 


31,596 


48,514 


35,283 


28,877 


1980 


47.358 


35.565 


28,842 


48,151 


36,663 


29,770 


45,648 


33,176 


27,083 


1981 


46.575 


34.935 


28,331 


47,215 


35,887 


29,196 


45,183 


32,866 


26,754 


1982 


47.850 


35.896 


29,140 


48,206 


36,742 


29,989 


47,059 


34,047 


27,620 


1983 


49.186 


37.021 


30,227 


49,225 


37,703 


30,956 


49,101 


35,563 


28,942 


1985 


51.059 


38.173 


31,374 


50,966 


38,812 


32,079 


51,263 


36,851 


30,138 


1 vOO 




on 7 TO 

uY,/ /y 




03,609 


40,654 


33,752 


52,633 


37,969 


31,120 


1988 


54,992 


40,845 


33,703 


55,289 


41,852 


34,658 


54,376 


38,928 


32,125 


1990 


55.890 


41,406 


34,284 


56,250 


42,440 


35,238 


55,205 


39,601 


32,781 












2-year institutions 










1972 


$48,219 


$44,933 


$37,867 


$49,692 


$45,829 


$38,360 


$33,687 


$33,452 


$30,308 


1973 


51.236 


45,177 


38,169 


52,509 


45,897 


38,598 


32,877 


34,045 


30,531 


1975 


48.155 


42,222 


35,419 


48,998 


42,848 


35,866 


31,664 


30,852 


27,034 


1976 


47.428 


41,021 


34,061 


48,588 


41,586 


34,470 


29,749 


30,265 


26,612 


1977 


47.284 


40,459 


33,438 


48,102 


40,813 


33,749 


31,960 


31,440 


27,005 


1978 


47.777 


40,081 


33,543 


48,617 


40,425 


33,826 


29,605 


30,195 


26,050 


1979 


44.599 


37,647 


31,b66 


45,242 


37,989 


31,889 


29,699 


28,597 


24,194 


1980 


41.581 


35,271 


29,598 


42,219 


35,571 


29,917 


27.423 


26,806 


22,504 


1981 


39.836 


34,163 


28,781 


40,364 


34,458 


29,087 


27.998 


26,557 


22,019 


1982 


41.291 


35,152 


29,468 


41,664 


35,350 


29,750 


30.276 


28,449 


23,015 


1983 


42.046 


35,812 


30,230 


42,564 


36,111 


30,548 


28.546 


26,983 


23,523 


1985 


42.495 


36,408 


30,670 


42,884 


36,709 


31,046 


29.914 


27,118 


23,393 


1986 


44.930 


37,965 


32,161 


45,356 


38,276 


32,583 


30,536 


27,763 


24,033 


1988 


45.185 


39,031 


32,618 


45,513 


39,125 


32,908 


30,917 


27,937 


24,700 


1990 


46.005 


38,308 


32,669 


46,471 


38,685 


33,091 


31,820 


27.536 


25,888 



NOTE: Salaries are for full-time Instructional faculty on 9- or lO'-month contracts Data for academic years ending 1988 and 1990 
include imputations for nonresponding institutions. 

SCURCE: U.S. Department of Education. National Center for Education Statistics. iPEDS/HEGiS surveys of faculty salaries, various 
years, 
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Table 57-1 Teaching status of teachers hired in 1987-88, by level and sector 

(Percentage distribution) 







Public 






Privote 




Teaching status 


Total 


Elementary 


Secondary 


Total 


Elementary 


Secondary 


First-time teacher 


19.8 


17.7 


22.6 


25.2 


25.4 


25.C 


Reentrant to teaching 


26.3 


26.4 


26.2 


38.1 


38.5 


37.6 


Transfer from other teach- 










36.1 


37.4 


lr»g position 


53.9 


55.9 


51.2 


36.7 


Total 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 



NOTE: All data In this indicator are based teacher responses and pertain to teachers who began the! ^jrrent job during 
the 1987-88 school year. First-time teache; are defined as those wh-: had a total of one year or less of teaching experience 
and were not teaching the year before their current job. Reentrants are defined as those who reported (nore than one year 
of teaching experience and were not teaching the year before their current job. Tabulotbn excludes those with unl<nown 
teaching status (0.1 percent ot total). 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education. National Center for Education Statistics, 1987-88 Schools and Staffing Survey. 
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Table 57-2 Source of teachers hired in 1987-88, who had not been teaching just prior 
to their current teaching job, by sector, level, and teaching status 

(Percentage distribution) 



Pubiic Private 

Source — 

Total Eiementary Secondary Totai Eiementary Secondary 



Total 



Total percent 


100.0 


100.0 




100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Working jn education 


15.9 


18.2 




13.1 


10.7 


12.5 


8.5 


Working outside education 


19.2 


14.8 




24.6 


26.2 


20.5 


33.1 


Attending coilege 


39.2 


38.4 




40.2 


30.7 


28.9 


32.9 


Homemaking/child rearing 


16.0 


19.5 




11.5 


21.2 


26.2 


15.2 


Other 


9.7 


9.0 




10.5 


11.2 


11.9 


10.3 


Military service 


0.4 


0.2 




0.6 


0.3 


0.0 


0.6 


Keiireu 




n 1 




0.4 


3.0 




1.0 


Unemployed 


1.1 


1.2 




1.1 


0.8 


1,0 


0.6 


Other 


8.0 


7.5 




8.5 


7.1 




7 A 










FIrsf-flme teachers 








inn n 

1 uu.u 


inn n 

1 uu.u 




100.0 


100.0 


inn n 

lUU.U 


inn n 
luU.U 


vvurKiriy iri euucuiion 


in 0 
1 u.y 


1 A 




8.1 


8.3 


in o 


6.U 


vvuiKir ly ouTSlue eaucuiion 




in o 
lu.y 




20.0 


28.1 


on 1 


61 J 


1 luii ly ^uiioyo 


AT ft 
O i .0 


A'^ A 
00.0 




59.8 


48.2 


*;n fl 


AK 1 


Homemaklng/chlld rearing 


4.6 


5.4 




3.8 


9.9 


14.4 


4.3 


Other 


7.4 


6.6 




8.3 


5.5 


4.4 


6.9 


Military service 


0.5 


0.0 




1.1 


0.3 


0.0 


0.7 


Retired 


0.1 


0.0 




0.2 


0.1 


0.0 


0.2 


Unemployed 


0.8 


1.0 




0.6 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


Other 


6.0 


5.6 




6.4 


5.1 


4.4 


6.0 










Reentrants 








Total percent 


100.0 


100.0 




100.0 


100.0 


lOO.O 


100.0 


Working in education 


19.7 


21.3 




17.4 


12.3 


14.0 


10.2 


Working outside education 


22.1 


17.5 




28.6 


24.9 


20.7 


30.1 


Attending college 


22.3 


21.6 




23.3 


19 1 


14.6 


24.7 


Homemaking/child rearing 


24.5 


29.0 




18.2 


28.7 


33.9 


22.4 


Other 


11.4 


10.6 




12.5 


14.9 


16.8 


12.6 


Military service 


0.2 


0.3 




0.2 


0.2 


0.0 


0.5 


Retired 


0.3 


0.2 




0.5 


4.9 


7.0 


2.4 


Unemployed 


1.4 


1.3 




1.5 


1.3 


1.6 


1.0 


Other 


9.5 


89 




10.3 


8,5 


8.3 


8.7 



NOTE: Source of teachers refers to the main activity the year before the current teaching job, Tabulation excludes first-time 
and reenteering teachers with unknown source (0.2 percent of total). See note to table 57-1 for definition of first-time teachers 
and reentrants. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Educotion, National Center for Education Statistics, 1987-8 Schools and Staffing Suvey. 
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Table 57-3 Standard errors for estimated percentages in text table for Indicator 



Teaching status and source 


Public 


Private 


Teaching status 


0.6 
0.7 
0.8 


1.3 
1.9 
1.7 


.First-time teacher 

Reentrant to teacning 

Transfer from other teaching position 


Source of first-time and reentering teachers 






First-time teachers 




1.6 
3.3 
3.1 
3.5 
1.2 


Worl<ing in education 
Worl<ing outside education 
Attending coHege 
Homemal<ing/child rearing 
Other 


1.3 
1.3 

0 n 
z.yj 

Q.8 

1.0 


Reentering teachers 


1.3 
1.4 
1.3 
1.5 
1.1 


2.0 
2.5 
2.3 
2.9 
2.7 


Working in education 
Working outside education 
Attending coilege 
Homemaking/child rearing 
Other 



Table 57-4 Standard errors for estimated percentages in table 57-1 






Public 






Private 




Teaching status 


Total 


Elementary 


Secondary 


Total 


Elementary 


Secondary 


First-time leacfier 
Reentrant to teacfiing 
Transfer from otfier \each- 
ing position 


0.6 
0.7 

0.8 


0.9 
1.0 

1.2 


1.0 
1.1 

1.2 


1.3 
1.9 

1.7 


1.7 
2.2 

2.0 


2.3 
3.0 

2.7 



NOTE' Tabulation excludes those with unknown status (0.1 percent of total). 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, 1987-88 Schools and Staffing Survey. 
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Table 57-5 St andard errors for estimated percentages in table 57-2 

Source 



Public 



Private 



Total 



Total teachers 

Working in education 
Working outside education 
Attending college 
Homemaking/child rearing 
Other 

Military service 

Retired 

Ur'employed 

Otner 

First-time teactiers 

Working in education 
Working outside education 
Attending college 
Homemaking/child rearing 
Other 

IVliiitary service 

Retired 

Unemployed 

Other 

Reentrants 

Working in education 
Working outside education 
Attending college 
Homemaking/child rearing 
Other 

Military service 

Retired 

Unemployed 

Other 



Elementary Secondary 



1.0 
1.0 
1.2 
1.0 
0.8 
0.1 
0.1 
0.3 
0.7 



1.3 
1.3 
2.0 
0.8 
1.0 
0.2 
0.1 
0.3 
1.0 



1.3 
1.4 
1.3 
1.5 
1.1 
0.1 
0.2 
0.4 
1.0 



1.5 
1.3 
1.8 
1.5 
1.0 
0.1 
0.1 
0.4 
1.0 



1.9 
1.9 
3.0 
1.2 
1.5 
0.0 
0.0 
0.6 
1.5 



1.9 
1.7 
1.9 
2.2 
1.6 
0.2 
0.2 
0.5 
1.4 



1.3 
1.5 
1.6 
1.1 
1.1 
0.2 
0.2 
0.3 
0.9 



1.2 
1.8 
2.3 
1.1 
1.7 
0.5 
0.2 
0.3 
1.3 



2.1 

2.2 
2.0 
1.7 
1.6 
O.'P 
0.3 
0.5 
1.4 



Total 



1.4 
2.0 
1.9 
2.2 
1.8 
0.2 
2.0 
0,2 
0.9 



1.6 
3.3 
3.1 
3.5 
1.2 
0.3 
0.1 
0.0 
1.1 



2.0 
2,5 
2.3 
2.9 
2.7 
0.2 
3.3 
0.4 
1.2 



Elementary Secondary 



1.7 
2.4 
2.5 
3.1 
2.9 
0.0 
3.6 
0.4 
1.3 



2.2 
3.2 
4.7 
5,7 
1.1 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 

1.1 



2.8 
3.2 
2.3 
39 
3 1 
0 

5.8 

0.7 
2.1 



1.7 
3.0 
3.0 
2.8 
1.8 
0.4 
0.9 
0.5 
1,4 



2.1 
5.1 
4.7 
2.0 
2.3 
0.6 
0.2 
0.0 
2.1 



2.6 
4.1 
4.7 
4.3 
2.2 
0.4 
1.4 
0.9 
1.5 



NOTE^ Souice refers to the main activity the year before the current teaching job. Tabulation excludes first-time and reenterinq 
teachers with unknown source (0.2 percent of total). See note to table 57-1 fr definition of firtst-time teachers and reentrants 
SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, 1987-88 Schools and Staffing Survey. 
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Table 58-1 Change in teaching status of full-time public secondary teachers between 
1987-88 and 1988-89 school years, by primary assignment field in has : year 

(Percentage distribution) 

. . Academic: Academic: Non- vocational Sceciai groups Other 

Teaching status Science/math science/math vocanonai op^i. u y m 



Stayers 

Movers 
Leavers 


89.9 
4.7 
5.4 


89.3 
5.2 
5.6 


89.5 
5.0 
5.5 


85.2 
9.7 
5.0 


86.6 
10.0 
3.4 


Total 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 



NOTE' The components of the primary assignment iieia uumyuriBb urw i^u^wo. vw r^^^'^^^'^r^. ^y.^.. .^,..- ?J Vr„ "m^k 

StVy computer science, geology, mathematics, physics, general and other science); (2) Academic: Non-science/math (English 
and STnq art SSn languages, music, religion, philosophy, social studies); (3) Special groups (special education, remedial 
ScS^biirnguS education. English as a second language, education of the gifted); (4) Other fields (physical education, 
general education, other). 

SOURCE; U.S. Department of Education. National Center for Education Statistics, 1987-88 Schools and Staffing Survey .teacher 
questionnaire) and 1988-89 Teacher Followup Survey. 

Table 58-2 Standard errors for estimated percentages in text table for Indicator 58 

Public Private 



Teaching status and des- 
tination of leavers 


Elementary 


Secondary 


Elementary 


Secondary 


Teaching status 










Stayers 
Movers 
Leavers 


0.8 
0.7 
0.4 


0.6 
0.5 
0.4 


1.5 
1.0 
1.0 


2.1 
1.3 
1.5 


Destination of leavers 










Working in education 

Working outside education 

Attending college 

Homemaklng/childrearing 

Retired 

Disabled 

Other 


3.3 
1.4 
1.1 
6.0 
4.8 
0.3 
2.8 


4.4 

3.1 
1.0 
4.0 
5.1 
0.3 
1.6 


2.8 
4.2 
1.4 
6.6 
1 8 
0.5 
5.8 


2.9 
4.8 
2.4 
5.8 
2.8 
0.3 
2.0 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Ce 
questionnaire) and 1988-89 Teacher Followup Survey. 



Table 58-3 Standard errors for estimated percentages in tab le 58-1 



T^nrhinn .tntiK^ Academic. Academic: Non- Vocational Special groups Other 
leaching status Science/math science/math 



19 1 0 1.7 2.6 3.9 

l?"^""'' 0 8 0 7 1.2 18 3.7 



Movers 08 
Leavers 0.7 



NOTE' See note to table 58-1 for definition of primary assignment field. 

SOURCE; U S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics. 1987-88 Schools and Staffing Survey (leacher 
questionnaire) and 1988-89 Teacher Followup Survey. 
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Table 59-1 



Percentage of new doctorate recipients with definite employment plans in 
the United States who had job commitments at colleges and universities, 
by field of study: Years of doctorate, 1970-90 



Field of study ^ 


1970 


1971 


vi 1 c. 


iV/ o 


All fields^ 


AQ 1 
OO. 1 


09. 0 


67./ 


65.0 


Humanities and social/ 










behavioral sciences 


86.4 


85.3 


{33.3 


807 


Humanities 


96.1 


944 


94.0 


93.3 


Social/behavioral sciences 


80.3 


79.7 


76.6 


732 


Natural and computer 






sciences and engineering 


46.6 


50.6 


48.4 


45.5 


Natural sciences" 


56.4 


61.1 


60.9 


57.2 


Life sciences 


70 9 


73.2 


68 8 


68.4 


Physical sciences 


382 


41.9 


45 5 


38.0 


Mathematics 


80.3 


85.7 


78.7 


77.6 


Computer sciences and 










engineering 


28.6 


31.3 


27.0 


25.3 


Computer sciences 










Engineering 


28.6 


31 3 


27.0 


253 


Technical/professional 


716 


69.0 


664 


63.3 


Education 


70.9 


0/.6 


63.6 


60? 


Other technical/professional 


73.9 


72.3 


75.3 


71.8 



1074 



o2.6 

78.3 
9i.O 
71.2 

41.4 
53.2 
6u.O 
32.3 
77.1 

21.1 

21.1 
62? 
58.5 
72.0 



1975 



60.4 

75.5 
39.3 
68.7 

39.2 
47.7 
61./ 
25V6 
74.3 

24.V 

24,9 
60.3 
56.4 
70.3 



1976 



1977 



60.5 

73.8 
90.0 
660 

42.8 
51.9 
61.7 
31.6 
77.8 

27.0 

27.0 
59.0 
54.7 
70.8 



58.8 

71.6 
87.4 
63.9 

40.5 
48.7 
63.3 
29.8 
72.6 

27.0 
50.0 
26.7 
58.7 
54.5 
69.7 



1978 



56.9 

69.1 
85.3 
61.3 

38.0 
45.1 
61.4 
24.9 
71.4 

27.5 
60.6 
25.6 
57.4 
52,5 
68.6 



1979 



55.1 

65.7 
82.3 
58.2 

36.8 
41.7 
59.3 
22.2 
70.8 

29.1 
53.2 
26.6 
57.8 
52.6 
69.8 



Field of study ^ 



All fields^ 

Humanities and social/ 
behavioral sciences 
Humanities 

Social/behavioral b;ciences 
Natural end computer 
sciences and engineering 
Natural sciences 
Life sciences 
Physical sciences 
Mathematics 
Computer sciences and 
engineering 
Computer sciences 
Engineering 
Technical/professional 
Education 

Other technical/professional 



1980 


1981 


198? 


1983 


1984 


1985 


1986 


1987 


1988 


1989 


1990 


52.6 


51.4 


50.3 


51.7 


50.7 


5G.6 


60.3 


51.9 


51.9 


52.7 


51.9 


62 7 


61.8 


61.8 


625 


60 2 


61.0 


53.4 


61 1 


61.2 


632 


63.9 


80.7 


82.3 


82.7 


84 4 


81 9 


8) 9 


80.4 


84.8 


82 7 


83.1 


84.9 


54.6 


52.8 


52.5 


525 


50.2 


51 1 


48 9 


49 2 


50.9 


63.2 


52.8 


35.2 


34.2 


333 


38 0 


36 9 


36.9 


35.9 


37.6 


384 


37.9 


34 1 


39.4 


364 


36 1 


389 


388 


396 


366 


37.7 


40.0 


396 


37.5 


538 


550 


50.3 


49 9 


45.1 


60 3 


458 


44 7 


49.8 


492 


47.1 


20.1 


16.8 


192 


23.1 


22 6 


23.4 


20.6 


24.4 


23.3 


21.6 


20.8 


72.1 


70.3 


746 


77.2 


79.4 


76.4 


76.5 


75.4 


81.6 


82.5 


81.1 


28.4 


30.6 


286 


36 7 


34 ! 


33.2 


35.0 


37.6 


36.9 


36 1 


31.0 


47.4 


52.7 


50.4 


536 


60 3 


54.2 


51.3 


68.5 


58.9 


64.9 


57.1 


26.5 


28.0 


26.2 


34 4 


31.7 


306 


.32 6 


32.1 


32.8 


30.6 


26.0 


55.2 


53.4 


52 1 


51.7 


51.9 


51,4 


52 d 


53.6 


63.4 


550 


54.5 


50 0 


48.2 


45.9 


45.0 


43 9 


42 8 


45.0 


45.0 


44.4 


460 


46.8 


68.2 


65.8 


65 6 


663 


68 6 


68 3 


685 


69.6 


69.4 


70.2 


68.9 



—Data not collected cs a separafe field of study. 

'Data differ slightly from previously published figures. 
^Includes those for whom field of study is unknown. 

NOTE: Only new doctorate recipienfs with definite employment corrimifments in the Uivied Stoie.s are reported here A 'defir.ite 
commitment' is defined as a signed contract, acceptance of a formal offer, etc See Gtosscrx' for definition of technical/Drofe^- 
S'Onal fields. 

SOURCE: National Research Council, Doctorala Records File. Survey of tamed Doctorates, vanous years, unoublished tab- 
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Table 59-2 Number of new doctorate recipients with definite employment plans in the 
United States who had job commitments at colleges and universities, by 
field of study: Years of doctorate, 1970-90 



Field of study' 



All fields'^ 



Humanities and social/ 
behavioral sciences 
Humanities 

Social and behavioral 
sciences 
Natural and computer 
sciences and engineering 
Natural sciences 
Life science 
Physical science 
Mothemctics 
Computer sciences and 
engineering 
Computer sciences 
Engineering 
Technical/professional 
Education 

Other technical/professional 



1970 


1971 


1972 


1973 


1974 


197o 


lv/0 


I077 
IV// 


I07fl 
IV/0 


1070 
IV/ V 


11 c^iv 




11017 




10.414 


10.135 


9.761 


8,896 


8,260 


8,133 


f;. m 1 


/1AQ 

0,400 


K AA 1 




A 791 




4.193 


3,756 


3.427 


3.237 


0 lAO 

\ ov 


9 900 


9 '^sn 




1,962 


1.764 


1.655 


1.498 


1.380 


1.262 


9 ono 


'\ lAO 


'\ npi 


3.034 


2.759 


2.760 


2.538 


2.258 


2.047 


1.975 


2.711 


2.721 


2.346 


2.162 


1.792 


1.638 


1.611 


1,471 


1.350 


1,394 


2.126 


2.125 


1.861 


1.721 


1,458 


1,249 


1,240 


1,105 


998 


968 


786 


800 


691 


733 


616 


496 


497 


431 


402 


407 


723 


686 


607 


495 


398 


317 


336 


334 


277 


273 


617 


639 


563 


493 


444 


436 


407 


340 


319 


288 


585 


596 


485 


4^1 


334 


389 


371 


366 


352 


426 


















43 


74 


585 


596 


485 


4^1 


334 


389 


371 


358 


309 


352 


3.731 


4.099 


4,125 


4.105 


3.888 


3,967 


3,936 


3.663 


3.474 


3.493 


2.786 


2.998 


3,000 


2,860 


2,644 


2.686 


2,681 


2.462 


2,211 


2.237 


945 


1,101 


1,125 


1,245 


1.244 


1.281 


1.255 


1.201 


1.263 


1.256 



Field of study'' 



All ^^ieldr-^ 

Humanities and 
sociolbenavioral sciences 
Humanities 

SociQl and behavioral 

sciences 
Natural and computer 
sciencoJ and engineering 
Noturo! sciences 
Life science 
Pnysicol science 
MatheiTiotics 
Computer sciences ond 
er'^ineerfng 
Loniputor • ^nces 
Engineering 
Technical ^professionoi 
Education 
Other technical/ 
p^rofessionol 



1980 


1981 


1982 


1983 


1984 


1985 


1986 


1987 


1988 


1989 


1990 


7,911 


7.725 


7.278 


7.189 


6.770 


6,792 


6.746 


6,731 


6.986 


7.328 


7.547 


3,056 
1.225 


3.084 
1,262 


2.836 
1.178 


2.808 
1.186 


2,548 
1.091 


2,567 
1.114 


2.479 
1,030 


2,529 
1.176 


2.629 
1.153 


2.718 
1.194 


2,969 
1.363 


1.831 


1.822 


1.658 


1.622 


1.457 


1.453 


1,449 


1.353 


1.476 


1.524 


1.606 


1 .326 
911 
363 
245 
303 


1.297 
857 
364 
218 
275 


1.24C' 
84: 
32^1 
25'-? 
26^1 


1.328 
815 
290 
274 
251 


1.263 
785 
255 
248 
282 


1 ,.W 
^:^) 
299 
267 
249 


1,234 
700 
244 
221 
235 


1.251 
658 
219 
243 
196 


1.399 
718 
255 
234 
229 


1,476 
766 
280 
227 
259 


1.366 
716 
246 
226 
244 


415 
63 

352 
3,525 
2,264 


440 
79 

361 
3.330 
2.115 


402 
68 

334 
3,183 
1 ,928 


513 
90 

423 
3.048 
1,813 


478 
91 

387 
2,954 
1.693 


492 
90 

402 
2,909 
1.608 


534 
101 
433 
3,022 
1,717 


593 
161 
432 
2,932 
1.598 


681 
168 
513 
2,944 
1.568 


710 
211 
499 
3.117 
1.643 


650 
192 
458 
3.194 
1,787 


1,261 


1.215 


1 ,2^5 


1,235 


1.261 


1,301 


1.305 


1,334 


1.376 


1,474 


1.407 



— Data not collectod as a separate field of study 

■Date differ s'lghliy from previously published figures. 
^'Includes those for whom field of study was unknown 

NOTE Only new doctorate recipients with definite emp'oymer^t commitments in the United States are reported here. A 'definite 
ccmmitmenf is defined as a signed contract, acceptance of a formal offer, etc. See Glossary for definition of technical/profes- 
sional ficldc 

SOURCE- National Research Council. Doctorate Records File. Survey of Earned Doctorates, various years, unpublished tab- 
ulctions. 
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Table 59-3 Postgraduate plans of new doctorate recipients: Year of doctorate, 1970-1990 

With postgraduate plans 

Year of Total number of 717^^, 7~Z , , „ ' 

doctorate doctorates' Total with With plans in the United States outside United Location 

PostdoctornI Employment states unknown 

]970 29,498 22,596 2,934 16.931 1,864 810 

^^1 31,867 23,867 3.119 17.759 2,176 68/ 

19''2 33,041 23,902 3.272 17.605 2.317 521 

l^'^a 33.755 24.091 3,335 17,881 2,182 573 

1974 33.047 22.283 2,920 16,624 2.103 529 

1975 32.951 22.924 3,344 16,767 2.077 558 

1976 32.946 22,503 3,497 16.147 2,059 618 

1977 31,716 21,345 3,438 15,128 1913 716 

1978 30.875 20,849 3,623 14.510 1,808 805 

1979 31,237 21.411 3,711 14.770 1,927 865 

1980 31,020 21.919 3.824 15,035 1,867 1,132 

1.122 
1,206 

2,086 1 .380 



1981 31.353 21,888 3.700 15.036 1981 

1982 31,096 21,422 3,688 14,457 2041 

1983 31,216 21,163 3,797 13.873 2086 

1984 31.277 20,757 3,958 13,346 1,966 1 451 

1985 31.297 20.953 4,005 13,420 2,089 1389 

1986 31,895 21,297 4.304 13.416 2,113 1400 

1987 32,364 21,360 4,629 12.960 2,087 r608 

1988 33,490 22.202 4,979 13,472 2 107 1547 

1989 34,319 22,811 4,984 13,893 2,188 1687 
19^ 36,027 23.299 5,040 14,539 2,645 r007 



Due to differences in survey design, the total number of doctorates reported by the Suivey of Earned Doctorates differs from 
that obtained from the U S Department of Education's IPEDS/HEGIS surveys of degrees conferred. 
^Includes those with unknown type of plans in the United States. 

NOTE. Doctorates with postgraduate plans are those who have definite commitments for employment or study. A 'definite com- 
mitment' is defined as a signed contract, acceptance -jf a formal offer, etc. Data for 1985-88 revised from previously published 
figures. Those with unknown type of plans are not $how;i 

SOURCE. National Science Foundation, Science and Engineering Doctorates: 1960-90, table 15, and earlier editions (based on 
the Survey of Earned Doctorates. Doctorate Records File). 
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Table 60-1 Percentage of doctoral holders aged 55 or older, by type of employer and 
field: Selected years, 1977-1989 



Type of employer and field 


1977 


1979 


1981 


1983 


1985 


1987 


1989 


4-vdor colleae/unlversltv 
















Humanities 


19.5 


20.0 


21.5 


23.2 


24.5 


25.7 


27.2 


Social and behavioral sciences 


16.5 


18.0 


20.1 


21.9 


22.1 


21.8 


23.6 


Natural/comDuter sciences and 








19.1 




21.4 


22.3 


engineering 


14.1 


15.8 


17.6 


20.2 


Natural sciences 




1 o.u 


1 / .0 


ion 


on 1 


21.1 


22 3 


Life sciences 


A 

1 \JM 


1 U. 


17 4 


193 


19.5 


19.9 


20.7 


Physical sciences 


lo.o 


1 0.0 


lA 

1 o.u 


IQ A 




24.0 


26.0 


lYiaTnemoTics 


in A 


1 0>0 




159 


17.9 


19.0 


20.7 


Computer sciences and 














99 '\ 


engineering 


1 Q O 




1 0 n 
1 y .u 


10 1 

1 V. 1 


9n 




Computer sciences 


0.0 


0 1 

y. 1 


19 7 


1/1 n 


19 


12.6 


12.7 


Engineering 


1/1 9 


1 ^ 7 

1 u./ 






22.5 


24.9 


24.8 


Other GmDiovers 
















Humnnitifis 

1 1 U 1 1 1^ 1 III 


17.8 


16.0 


15.0 


12.8 


14.8 


15.6 


18.0 


Social and behavioral sciences 


16.8 


15.8 


17.4 


17.1 


18.3 


17.6 


18.2 


Natural/computer sciences and 












15.4 


16.7 


engineering 


13.2 


147 


15.3 


15.6 


16.1 


Natural sclances 


14.9 


16.7 


17.4 


17.4 


18.1 


16.5 


17.1 


Life sciences 


15.8 


17.0 


17.2 


17.1 


17.1 


15.9 


15.6 


Physical sciences 


14.7 


16.4 


17.9 


18.0 


19.0 


17.2 


18.8 


Mathematics 


9.3 


17.6 


13.6 


14.0 


15.9 


14.1 


11.7 


Computer sciences and 












13.6 


16.2 


engineering 


9.8 


10.8 


11.4 


12.3 


12.7 


Computer sciences 


53 


4.7 


6.0 


7.1 


6.5 


9.2 


11.1 


Engineering 


10.3 


11.6 


12.3 


13.3 


14.1 


14.8 


17.5 



NOTE: For the humanities, field is defined by field of doctorate. For the sciences and engineering, field is defined by field of 
employment if employment is in the sciences or engineering; otherwise, it is defined by field of doctorate. 
SOURCE: National Research Council, Surx'ey of Doctorate Recipients, unpublished tabulations, various years. 
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Table 60-2 Standard errors for estimated percentages in table 60-1 



Type of employer and field 


1977 


1979 


1981 


1983 


1985 


1987 


1989 


•#*yeui coiiGge/uniVBisiTy 
















Humanities 


0.5 


0.6 


0.6 


0.6 


0.7 


0.8 


0.8 


Social and behavioral sciences 


0.5 


0.7 


0.7 


0.7 


0.8 


0.8 


08 


Natural/computer sciences and 














engineering 


0.3 


0.4 


0.4 


L3 


0.5 


05 


05 


Nnti irni QPif^nPf^Q 


u.o 


n A 


n A 


n A 


U.O 


U.O 


U.O 


Life sciences 


0.5 


0.5 


0.5 


0.5 


0.6 


0.6 


0.6 


Physical sciences 


0.5 


0.7 


0.7 


0.7 


09 


10 


1.0 


Mathematics 


0.8 


0.9 


0.9 


0.9 


1.3 


1.3 


1.3 


Computer sciences and 
















engineering 


0.7 


1.2 


1.1 


1.0 


1 3 


1.3 


1.2 


Computer sciences 


1.4 


1.7 


1.5 


1.2 


2.1 


2.0 


1.7 


Engineering 


0.8 


1.5 


1.5 


1.4 


1.6 


1.5 


1.4 


Oihdr ennploydrs 
















Humanities 


1.1 


1.1 


0.9 


08 


10 


1,1 




Social and behavioral sciences 


0.6 


0.8 


0.7 


0.7 


0.8 


0.8 


0^8 


















engineering 


0.3 


0.4 


0.3 


0.3 


0.4 


0.4 




Natural sciences 


0.4 


0.4 


0.4 


0.4 


0.5 


05 


U.6 


Life sciences 


0.6 


0.7 


06 


0.6 


0.7 


0.7 


0,6 


Physical sciences 


0.5 


0.6 


06 


0.6 


0.7 


0.7 


07 


Mathematics 


1.6 


2.0 


1.8 


1.7 


22 


2.1 


1.9 


Computer sciences and 
















engineering 


0.5 


0.8 


0.6 


06 


0.8 


0.7 


0.7 


Computer sciences 


1.0 


1.0 


0.7 


0.6 


1 1 


1.1 


1.1 


Engineering 


0.5 


10 


0.8 


0.8 


09 


0.9 


0.9 



NOTE: For the humanities, field is defined by field of doctorate. For the sciences and engineering, field is defined by field of 
employment If employment is In the sciences or engineering; otherwise, it is defined by field of doctorate. 



SOURCE: National Research Council, Survey of Doctorate Recipients, unpublished tabulations, various years. 
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Note on the calculation of standard errors for the age of doctorate recipients 
employed in 4-year colleges and universities 



This note concerns the calculation of standard 
errors for data obtained from the Survey of 
Doctorate Recipients (SDR) conducted by the 
National Research Council (NRC). The 
calculations were based on information 
contained in the NRC reports referenced at the 
end of this note. 

For the years 198.^ ^989, NRC constructed 
generalized variance functions (GVFs) for 
estimating standard ern^rs. The GVF for a total 
X (e.g., the number o chrmists) expresses the 
relative variance of X r;. :unction of X: 

relvar(X)=a+b/X 

where relvar(X) = (variance X)/X'. The a and b 
parameters for different subcategories of 
individuals are given in the methodological 
report for the appropriate year (see Sources 
below). For proportions Y/X where X and Y are 
counts and Y is a subset of X, 

relvar(Y/X)-b(l/Y-l/X). 

Because some of the categories of field of study 
presented in this indicator are combinations of 
categories presented in the NRC reports, 
estimates of the parameters for the combined 
groups were derived from the parameters of the 
individual groups. Formulas for a and b for 
combined groups are as follows. If the totals in 
the individual categories to be combined are Y„ 
Y^/.../ Y^ (numerators) and X,, X.,..., X^ 
(denominators) and the totals for the combined 
groups are Y, and X,, then the a and b 
parameters for the combined groups are 



For earlier years (1977-1983), generalized 
variance functions were not constructed. The 
NRC reports for these years recommend the use 
of standard errors based on simple random 
samples 



seip)^ 



\ 



P(l-P) 
n 



Comparisons of standard errors based on simple 
random samples and stratified random samples 
for selected statistics in the NRC reports showed, 
for the most part, small differences between the 
two. Thus, standard errors presented in this 
indicator for 1977-1983 are based on simple 
random sample formulae. 



SOURCES: 

National Research Council. Science, Engineering, and 
Humonifies Doctorates in the United States: 1977 Profile 
(and Profiles for 1979. 1981. and 1983). 

National Research Council, Mett)odological Report for the 
1985 Survey of Doctorate Recipients. April 1987 (and 
Methodological Report for 1987 and 1989). 



( X. 



assuming cov(X„ X,) and cc)v(Y„ Y,) are 
negligible. 
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General Information 

The information presented in this report was 
obtained from many sources, including federal 
and state agencies, private research 
organizations, and professional associations. 
Tb? data were collected using many research 
methods including surveys of a universe (such 
as all school districts) or of a sample, 
compilations of administrative records, and 
statistical projections. Users of The Condition of 
Education should take particular care when 
comparing data from different sources. 
Differences in procedures, timing, phrasing of 
questions, interviewer training, and so forth 
mean that the results are not strictly comparable. 
Following the general discussion of data 
accuracy below, descriptions of the information 
sources and data collection methods are 
presented, grouped by sponsoring organization. 
More extensive documentation of one survey's 
procedures than of another's does not imply 
more problems with the data, only that more 
information is available. 

Unless otherwise noted, all comparisons cited in 
the text were tested for significance using t-tests 
and are significant at the .05 level. However, 
when multiple comparisons are cited, a 
Bonferronni adjustment to the significance level 
was made. When other tests were used, they 
are described in the supplemental note for the 
indicator. 

The accuracy of any statistic is determined by 
the joint effects of "sam.pling" and "nonsampling" 
errors. Estimates based on a sample will differ 
somewhat from the figures that would have 
been obtained if a complete census had been 
taken using the same survey instruments, 
instructions, and procedures. In addition to 
such sampling errors, all surveys, both universe 
and sample, are subject to design, reporting, and 
processing errors and errors due to nonre^ponse. 
To the extent possible, these nonsampling errors 
are kept to a miiiimum by methods built into 
the survey procedures. In general, however, the 
effects of nonsampling errors are more difficult 
to gauge than those produced by sampling 
variability. 



The estimated standard error of a statistic is a 
measure of the variation due to sampling and 
can be used to examine the precision obtained in 
a particular sample. The sample estimate and 
an estimate of its standard error permit the 
construction of interval estimates with 
prescribed confidence that the interval includes 
the average result of all possible samples. If all 
possible samples were selected, each of these 
surveyed under essentially the same conditions, 
and an estimate and its standard error were 
calculated from each sample, then approximately 
90 percent of the intervals from 1.6 standard 
errors below the estimate to 1.6 standard errors 
above the estimate would include the average 
value from all possible samples; 95 percent of 
the intervals from two standard errors below the 
estimate to two standard errors above the 
estimate would include the average value of all 
possible samples; and 99 percent of all intervals 
from 2.5 standard errors below the estimate to 
2.5 standard errors above the estimate would 
include the average value of all possible 
samples. These intervals are called 90 percent, 
95 percent, and 99 percent confidence intervals, 
respectively. 

To illustrate this further, consider the text table 
for indicator 3 and table 3-3 for estimates of 
standard errors from Census Current Population 
Surveys. For the 1988 estimate of the percentage 
of total males 8 years old who were 1 or more 
years below modal grade (28.0 percent), 
supplemental table 3-3 shows a standard error of 
1.0. Therefore, we can construct a 95 percent 
confidence interval from 30.0 to 26.0 (28.0 ± 2 x 
1.0). If this procedure were followed for every 
possible sample, about 95 percent of the 
intervals would include the average for all 
possible samples. 

Standard errors can help assess how valid a 
comparison between two estimates might be. 
The standard error of a difference between two 
sample estimates is approximately equal to the 
square root of the sum of the squared standard 
errors of the estimates. The standard error (^e) 
of the difference between sample estimate "a" 
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and sample estimate "b" (if "a" and 'V are 
approximately independent) is: 



It should be noted that most of the standard 
errors presented in the indicators and in the 
original documents are approximations. That is, 
to derive estimates of standard errors that would 
be apphcable to a wide variety of items and that 
could be prepared at a moderate cost, a number 
of approximations were required. As a result, 
most of the standard errors presented provide a 
general order of magnitude rather than the exact 
standard error for any specific item. 

The preceding discussion on sampling variability 
was directed toward a situation concerning one 
or two estimates. Determining the accuracy of 
statistical projections is more difficult. In 
general, the iurther away the projection date is 
from the date of the actual data being used for 
the projection, the greater the possible error in 
the projection. If, for instance, annual data from 
1970 to 1988 are being used to project enrollment 
in elementary and secondary education, the 
further beyond 1988 one projects, the more 
variability in the projection. One will be less 
sure of the 1994 enrollment projection than of 
the 1992 projection. A detailed discussion of the 
projections methodology is contained in 
Projections^ of Education Statistics to 2001 (National 
Center for Education Statistics, 1990). 

Both universe and sample surveys are subject to 
nonsampling errors. Nonsampling errors can 
arise in various ways: from respondents or 
interviewers interpreting questions differently^ 
from respondents estimating the values that they 
provide, from partial to total nonresponse, from 
imputation or reweighting to adjust for 
nonresponse, from inability or unwillingness on 
the part of respondents to provide correct 
information, from recording and keying errors, 
or from overcoverage or undercoverage of tlie 
target universe. 

Sampling and nonsampling error combine to 
yield total survey error. Since estimating the 
magnitude of nonsampling errors would require 



special experiments or access to independent 
data, these magnitudes are seldom available. In 
almost all situations, the sampling error 
represents an underestimate of the total survey 
error, and thus an overestimate of the precision 
of the survey estimates. 

To compensate for suspected nonrandom errors, 
adjusi:nents of the sample estimates are often 
made. For example, adjustments are frequently 
made for nonresponse, both total and partial. 
An adjustment made for either type of 
nonresponse is often referred to as an 
imputation— substitution of the "average" 
questionnaire response for the nonresponse. 
Imputations are usually made separately within 
various groups of sample members which have 
similar survey characteristics. Imputation for 
item nonresponse is usually made by 
substituting for a missing item the response to 
that item of a respondent having characteristics 
that are similar to those of the nonrespondent. 

In previous editions of The Condition of Education, 
when reporting race-specific data from the 
Current Population Survey, Hispanics were 
usually included among whites and blacks (i.e., 
"Hispanics may be of any race."). Beginning 
with this edition, race/ethnic data from the 
Current Population Survey excludes Hispanics 
from whites and blacks (e.g., whites are non- 
Hispanic whites and blacks are non-Hispanic 
blacks). One exception is Indicator 39, Children 
in poverty, which includes Hispanics among 
whites and blacks. 
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!• Federal Agency Sources 

Bureau of the Census 

U.S. Department of Commerce 

Current Popuhition Survci, 

Current estimates of school enrollment and 
social and economic characteristics of students 
are based on data collected in the Census 
Bureau's monthly household survey of about 
60,000 households, the Current Population 
Survey (CPS). The CPS covers 729 sample areas 
consisting of 1,973 counties, independent cities, 
and minor civil divisions throughout the 50 
states and the District of Columbia. The current 
sample was selected from 1980 census files and 
is periodically updated to reflect new housing 
construction. 

The primary function of the monthly CPS is to 
collect data on labor force participation of the 
civilian noninstitutional population. (It excludes 
military personnel and inmates of institutions.) 
hi October of each year, questions on school 
enrollment by grade and other school 
characteristics are asked about each member of 
the household. 

The estimation procedure employed for the 
monthly CPS data involves inflating weighted 
sample results to independent estimates for the 
total civilian noninstitutional population by age, 
sex, race, and Hispanic origin. These 
independent estimates are derived from statistics 
from decennial censuses of the population: 
statistics on births, deaths, and immigration and 
emigration; and statistics on the strength of the 
Armed Forces. Generalized standard error 
tables are provided in the Current Population 
Reports. The data are subject to both 
nonsampling and sampling errors. 

Further information is available in the Current 
Population Reports, Series P-20, or by contacting: 

Education and Social Stratification Branch 

Population Division 

Bureau of the Census 

U.S. Department of Commerce 

Washington, DC 20233 



School Enrollment, Each October, the Current 
Population Survey (CPS) includes supplemental 
questions on the enrollment status of the 
population aged 3 years old and over. Annual 
reports dcxrumenting school enrollment of the 
population have been produced by the Bureau 
of the Census since 1946. The latest report is 
Current Population Reports, Series P-20, No. 452, 
Scliool Enrollment — Social ami Economic 
Characteristics of Students: October 1989. All 
sample surveys are subject to sampling and 
nonsampling error. The main sources of 
nonsampling error in the supplement are those 
inherent in any household survey. When a 
household respondent reports for all individuals 
in the household, is that person knowledgeable 
about the grade or level of school, type of 
school, or full-time status? In addition, some 
analysts believe social acceptability of response 
causes biased reporting, such as reluctance to 
report lack of a high school diploma; some 
dismiss it. Household-reported data may not be 
consistent with administrative data because 
definitions may not be the same. An additional 
source of variation in statistics reported may be 
a change in the survey universe over time. For 
example, a significantly larger proportion of 
young men were members of the Armed Forces 
in the late 1960s and early 1970s than before or 
after and, therefore, were not in the CPS 
universe. That caused a short-term increase in 
the enrollment rate of young men, which was 
greater than the increase in numbers of enrollees 
would indicate. Other events may similarly 
affect survey data. The user must be mindful of 
external events as well as the character of the 
population being measured when describing 
survey trends. 

An advantage of household survey data over 
administrative data is the availability of 
demographic, social, and economic data for the 
student and family not available in 
administrative data. Beginning with data for 
October 1981, tabulations have been controlled 
to the 1980 census. Estimates for earlier years 
were controlled to earlier censuses. 

Questions concerning the CPS school enrollment 
data may be directed to: 
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Education and Social Stratification Branch 

Population Division 

Bureau of the Census 

U.S. Department of Commerce 

Washington, DC 20233 

Educational Attaiunwut. Data on years of school 
completed are derived from two questions on 
the CPS instrument. Biennial reports 
documenting educational attainment are 
produced by the Bureau of the Census using 
March CPS data. The latest report is Current 
Populatm Reports, Series P-20, No. 451 
"Educational Attainment in the United States, 
March 1989 and 1988." 

The usual constraints on use of household 
survey data apply. Reliability of response may 
depend on whether a proxy respondent was 
used, the recency and importance of the event, 
and the number and clarity of response 
categories. There is some evidence that years of 
school completed in the CPS may not measure 
completion of degrees as clearly as they once 
did. The number of persons who have 
completed 4 years of college has been increasing 
more rapidly than the number of bachelor's 
degrees added each year would suggest. While 
the number of years completed is not 
deteriorating in quality (that is, respondents are 
not exaggerating the number of years), more 
students than in the past are taking more than 4 
academic years to complete a bachelor's dt^gree. 
Also, although interviewers are instructed to 
count receiving a high school diploma by means 
of passing a GED exam as completion of the 
12th grade, as the number of persons who have 
received a diploma in this way has increased the 
number counted appropriately may not have 
kept pace. The 1990 Census of Population will 
contain a question on highest degree received 
rather than relying solely on a years of school 
completed item. 

Beginning with the data for March 1980, 
tabulations have been controlled to the 1980 
census. Estimates for earlier years were 
controlled to earlier censuses. 

Questions concerning the CPS educational 
attainment data may be directed to: 



Education and Social Stratification Branch 

Population Division 

Bureau of the Census 

U.S. Department of Commerce 

Washington, DC 20233 

Votin;^ and Re;t^istratio}L In November of election 
years, the CPS includes supplemental questions 
on voting and registration within the civilian 
noninstitutional population. CPS voting 
estimates exceed counts of the actual number of 
votes cast. On balance, the CPS overstates 
voting in Presidential elections by 10 to 20 

•rcent of the total number of persons reported 
.IS having voted. Some of the possible reasons 
for the discrepancies are: (a) Understatement of 
actual number of votes cast; (b) possible 
reluctance of some CPS respondents to admit to 
not voting; (c) nonresponse to the CPS survey; 
(d) CPS undercoverage of certain groups in the 
population in which nonvoting may be high; (e) 
use of a single household respondent to report 
on the voting and registration of all persons in 
the household. These reasons are discussed in 
greater detail in Current Population Reports, Series 
P-20, No. 453, "Voting and Registration in the 
Election of November 1990," pp. 9-11. 

Data on voter participation by social and 
economic characteristics of the population of 
voting age have been published since 196t in 
Current Population Reports, Series P-20. The latest 
report is "Voting and Registration in the Election 
of November 1990," No. 453. 

For additional information about this survey, 
contact: 

Jerry T. Jennings 
Population Division 
Bureau of the Census 
U.S. Department of Ctmimerce 
Washington, DC 20233 

Bureau of Labor Statistics 
U.S. Department of Labor 

Educational Attainment of Workers 

These data are collected by the March 
supplement tt) the Current Population Survey 
(CPS) sponsored by the Bureau of Labor 
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Statistics and conducted by the Bureau of the 
Census. Sampling and nonsampHng errors 
associated with the CPS are discussed under that 
heading. For further information on 
employment and unemployment statistics 
contact: 

Division of Labor Force Statistics 
Bureau of Labor Statistics 
441 G Street NW (Room 2486) 
Washington, DC 20212 



Equal Employment Opportunity Commission 

Hiifher Education Staff hiformatkm Survey (EEO-b) 

The United States Equal Employment 
Opportunity Commission (EEOC) requires all 
public and private institutions of higher 
education with at least 15 full-time employees to 
file the Higher Education Staff Information 
(EEO-6) report biennially. Higher education 
institutions are those accredited at the college 
level by an agency recognized by the Secretary, 
U.S. Department of Education. 

The EEO-6 collects information on: (1) the 
number of full-time and part-time employees, by 
occupation, race/ethnicity and sex; (2) the 
number of full-time faculty, by academic rank, 
tenure status, race/ethnicity, and sex; and (3) the 
salaries of full-time staff, by occupation, 
race/ethnicity, and sex. 

Beginning in 1987, data from the EEO-6 have 
been combined with data collected by the 
National Center for Education Statistics (NCES) 
to create the Fall Staff in Postsecondary 
Institutions survey. The Fall Staff survey is 
discussed under surveys conducted by NCES. 

For additional information on the EEO-6 survey, 
contact: 

Betty Wright 

U.S. Hcjual Employment Opportunity 
Commission 
1801 L Street, NW 
Washington, DC 2051)7 



Natijnal Center for Education Statistics 
US, Department of Education 

Common Core of Data 

The National Center for Education Statistics 
(NCES) uses the Common Core of Data (CCD) 
survey to acquire and maintain statistical data 
on the 50 states, the District of Columbia, and 
the outlying areas from the universe of 
state-level education agencies. Information 
about staff and students is collected annually at 
the school, LEA (local education agency or 
school district) and state levels. Information 
about revenues and expenditures is also 
collected at the state level. Data are collected for 
a particular school year (July 1 through June 30) 
via survey instruments sent to the states by 
October 15 of the subsequent school year. States 
havf 2 years in which to modify the data 
originally submitted. 

Since the CCD is a universe survey, the CCD 
information presented in this edition of The 
Condition of Education is not subject to sampling 
error. However, nonsampling error could come 
from two sources — nonreturn and inaccurate 
reporting. Almost all of the states submit the six 
CCD survey instruments each year, but there are 
many delays in submitting data and the 
submissions are sometimes incomplete. 

Understandably, when 57 education agencies 
compile and submit data for over 85,000 public 
schools and approximately 15,800 local school 
districts, misreporting can occur. Typically, this 
results from varying interpretation of NCES 
definitions and differing recordkeeping systems. 
NCES attempts to minimize these eirors by 
working closely with the Council of Chief State 
School Officers (CCSSO) and its Committee on 
Evaluation and Information Systems (CEIS). 
The state education agencies report data to 
NCES from data collected and edited in the 
states' regular reporting cycles. NCES 
encourages the agencies to incorporate into their 
own survey systems the NCES i^vms they do not 
already collect so that those items will also be 
available for the subsequent CCD survey. Over 
time this has meant fewer missing data cells in 
each state's response, reducing the need to 
impute data. 
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NCES subjects data from the education agencies 
to a comprehensive edit. Where data are 
determined to be inconsistent, missing, or out of 
range, NCES contacts the education agencies for 
verification. NCES-prepared state summary 
forms are returned to the state education 
agencies for verification. St. .es are also given an 
opportunity to revise their state-level aggregates 
from the previous survey cycle. 

Questions concerning the Common Core of Data 
can be directed to: 

John Sietsema 

Elementary and Secondary Education 

Statistics Division 
National Center for Education Statistics 
555 New Jersey Avenue NW 
Washington, DC 2U208-5651 

Federal FumU for Education 

NCES prepares an annual compilation of Federal 
funds for education. Data for U.! ". Department 
of Education program totals came from the 
Budi^et of the U.S. Government. Budget offices of 
other federal agencies provided information for 
all other federal program support except for 
research funds, which are obligations reported 
by the National Science Foundation in Federal 
Fiuuh for Research and Development, fiscal years 
1%5 to 1990. Some data are estimated, based on 
reports from the federal agencies contacted and 
the Budget of the U.S. Government, Fiscal Year 
1992. 

Except for money spent on research, 
outlays were used to report program funds to 
the extent possible. Some tables are obligations 
as noted in the title of the table. Some federal 
program funds not commonly recognized as 
education assistance are also included in the 
totals reported. For example, portions of federal 
funds paid to some states and counties as shared 
revenues resulting from the sale of timber and 
minerals from public lands have been estimated 
as funds used for education purposes. Parts of 
the funds received by states (in 1980) and 
localities (throughout the period) under the 
(General Revenue Sharing Program are also 
included, as are portions of federal funds 
received by the l^istrict of Columbia. The share 
of these funds allocated to education was 



assumed equal to the share of general funds 
expended for elementary and secondary 
education by states and localities in the same 
year as reported by the U.S. Bureau of the 
Census in its annual publication, Governmeutnl 
Finances. 

All state intergovernmental expenditures for 
education were assumed earmarked for 
elementary /secondary education. Contributions 
of parent governments of dependent school 
systems to their public schools amounted to 
approximately 9 percent of local government 
revenues and local government revenue sharing 
in each year. Therefore, 9 percent of local 
government revenue-sharing funds were 
assumed allocated each fiscal year to elementary 
and secondary education. Parent government 
contributions to public school systems were 
obtained from the U.S. Bureau of the Census, 
Finances of Public School Systems. The amount 
of state revenue-sharing funds allocated for 
postsecondary education in 1980 was assumed to 
be 13 percent, the proportion of direct state 
expenditures for institutions of higher education 
reported in Governmental Finances for that year. 

The share of federal funds for the District of 
Columbia assigned to education was assumed 
equal to the share of the city's general fund 
expenditures for each level of education. 

For the job training programs conducted by the 
Department of Labor, only estimated sums spent 
on classroom training have been reported as 
educational program support. 

During the 1970s, The Office of Management 
and Budget (OMB) prepared annual reports on 
federal education program support. These were 
published in Bud;^et of the United States 
Government [Special Analiisesl. The information 
presented in this report is not, however, a 
continuation of the OMB series. A number of 
differences in the two series should be noted. 
OMB required all federal agencies to report 
outlays for education-related programs using a 
standardized form, thereby assi .ing agency 
com.pliance in reporting. The scope of education 
programs reported here differs from t^MB. 
Off-budget items such as the annual vok me of 
guaranteed student loans were not included in 
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OMB's reports. Finally, while some mention is 
made of an annual estimate of federal tax 
expenditures, OMB did not include them in its 
annual analysis of federal education support. 
Estimated federal tax expenditures for education 
are the difference between current federal tax 
itceipts and what these receipts would be 
without existing education deductions to income 
allowed by federal tax provisions. 

Recipients' data are estimated based on 
Estiffi'iting Federal FiimU for Educa\km: A New 
. proach Applied to Fiscal Year 1980, U.S. 
Department of Education, "Federal Support for 
Education, Fiscal Years 1980 to 1984," and 
Catalog of Federal Domestic Assistance. The 
recipients' data are estinirited and tend to 
undercount institutions of higher education 
(IHEs), students, and local education agencies 
(LEAs). This is because some of the federal 
programs have more than one recipient 
receiving funds, hi these cases the recipients 
were put into a "mixed recipients" category, 
because there was no way to disaggregate the 
amount each recipient received. 

Questions concerning "Federal Support for 
Education" can be directed to: 

Charlene Hoffman 

Data Development Division 

National G'iiter for Education Statistics 

355 New icrsey Avenue NW 

Washington, DC 20208-5650 

Hiifli Scltool and Beyond 

High School and Beyond (HS&B) is a national 
longitudinal survey of 1980 high school 
sophomores and seniors. The base-year survey 
was a probability sample of 1,015 high schools 
with a target number of 36 sophomores and 36 
seniors in each of the schools. A total of 58,270 
students participated in the base-year survey. 
Substitutions were made for noncooperating 
schools — but not lOr students — in those strata 
where it was possible. Overall, 1,122 schools 
were selected in the original sample and 81 1 of 
these schools participated in the survey. An 
additional 204 schools were drawn in a 
replacement sample. Student refusals and 



student absences resulted in an 82 percent 
completion rate for the survey. 

Several small groups in the population were 
oversampled to allow for special study of certain 
types of schools and students. Students 
completed questionnaires and took a battery of 
cognitive tests. In addition, a sample of parents 
or sophomores and seniors (about 3,600 for each 
cohort) was surveyed. 

HS&B first followup activities took place in the 
spring of 1982. The sample design of the first 
followup survey called for the selection of 
approximately 30,000 people who were 
sophomores in 1980. The completion rate for 
sophomores eligible for on-campus survey 
administration was about 96 percent. About 89 
percent of the students who left school between 
the base year and first followup surveys 
(dropouts, transfer students, and early 
graduates) completed the first followup 
sophomore questionnaire. 

As part of the first followup survey of High 
School and Beyond, transcripts were requested 
in fall 1982 for an 18,152-member subsample of 
the sophomore cohort. Of the 15,941 transcripts 
actually obtained, 1,969 were excluded because 
the students had dropped out of school before 
graduation, 799 were excluded b;.cause they 
were incomplete, and 1,057 were excluded 
because the student graduated before 1982 or the 
transcript indicated neither a dropout status nor 
graduation. Thus 12,116 transcripts were used 
for the overall curriculum analysis presented in 
this publication. All courses in each transcript 
were assigned a six-digit code based on A 
Classification of Secondary School Courses 
(developed by Evaluation Technologies, under 
contract with NCES). Credits earned in each 
course were expressed in Carnegie units. (The 
Carnegie unit is a standard of measurement that 
represents 1 credit for the completion of a 1-year 
course. To receive credit for a course, the 
student must have received a passing 
grade— "pass," "D," or higher.) 
Students who transferred from public to private 
schools or from private to public schools 
between their sophomore and senior years were 
eHminated from public/private analyses. 
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In designing the senior cohort first followup 
survey, one of the j-oals was to reduce the size 
of the retained sample, while still keeping 
sufficient numbers of minorities to allow 
important policy analyses. A total of 11,227 (94 
percent) of the 11,995 persons subsampled 
completed the questionnaire. Information was 
obtained about the respondents' school and 
employment experiences, family status, and 
attitudes and plans. 

The sample for the second followvjp, which took 
place in spring 1984, consisted of about 12,000 
members of the senior cohort and about 15,000 
members of the sophomore cohort. The 
completion rate for the senior cohort was 91 
percent, and the completion rate for the 
sophomore cohort was 92 percent. 

HS&B third followup data collection activities 
were performed in spring 1986. Both the 
sophomore and senior cohort samples for this 
round of data collection were the same as those 
used for the second followup survey. The 
completion rates for the sophomore and senior 
cohort samples were 91 percent and 88 percent, 
respectively. 

Further information on the High School and 

Beyond survey may be obtained 

from: 

Postsecondi^ry Education Statistics Division 
National Center for Education Statistics 
555 New jersey Avenue NW 
Washington, DC 20208-5653 

1987 Hiiih School Tramcript Study 

Transcripts of 1987 high school graduates were 
compared with transcripts of 1982 graduates to 
describe changes in course taking across this 
5-yenr period, The analyses were based on 
approximately 22,700 transcripts of 1987 
graduates obtained as part of the 1987 High 
School Transcript Study and 12,000 transcripts of 
1982 graduates who participated in the High 
School and Beyond (HS&B) project. A brief 
description of each study is provided below. 

The sample of schools for the 1987 High School 
Transcript Study (conducted by Westat, Inc., for 



the U.S. Department of Education, National 
Center for Education Statistics) consisted of a 
nationally representative sample of 4'^ eligible 
secondary schools selected for 1986 NAEP for 
grade 11 /age 17 students, of which 433 schools 
participated. 

These analyses focused on high school 
graduates, so only those students who had 
graduated from high school were 
included— from the 1987 High School Transcript 
Study as well as from High School and Beyond. 
Transcript Study graduates were restricted to 
those who were in grade 11 in 1985-86. Further, 
because the methods of identifying and defining 
handicapped students were different in the two 
studies, and in order to make the two samples 
as comparable as possible, it was necessary to 
restrict the samples to those students whose 
recou ndicated they had not participated in a 
special education program. 

In 1982, high school transcripts were collected 
for members of the HS&B study's sophomore 
cohort who were selected to be in the second 
follow up survey (about 12,000 transcripts). As 
in the 1987 High School Transcript Study, 
records were obtained from all types of high 
schools, public and private. Information from 
the transcripts, including specific courses taken, 
and grades and credits earned, were coded 
according to the CSSC coding system and were 
processed into a system of data files designed to 
be merged with HS&B questionnaire and test 
data files. Unlike the 1987 High School 
Transcript Study, some information was not 
coded, such as the identification of courses as 
remedial, regular, or advanced, as offered in a 
different location, or as designed for 
handicapped students. The data in both l ets 
are subject to sampling and coding 
(nonsampling) errors. 

Further information on this survey may be 
obtained from: 

Andrew Kolstad 
Education Assessment Division 
National Center for Education Statistics 
555 New jersey Avenue NW 
Washington, DC 20208-5653 
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Hi^^her Ediicatum General Information Survey 

The Higher Education General Information 
Survey (HEGIS) was a coordinated effort 
administered by NCES which acquired and 
niaintained statistical data on the characteristics 
and operations of institutions of higher 
education. Implemented in 1966, HEGIS was an 
annual universe survey of institutions listed in 
the latest NCES Education Directory, Collc;^es and 
Universities. It has since been replaced by the 
Integrated Postsecondary Education Data System 
(sec above). 

The information presented in this report drew 
on HEGIS surveys which solicited information 
cc.icerning institutional characteristics, faculty 
salaries, finances, enrollment and degrees. Since 
these surveys were distributed to all higher 
education institutions, the data presented were 
not subject to sampling error. However, they 
were subject to nonsampling error, the sources 
of which varied with the survey instrument. 
Each survey is therefore discussed separately 
Information concerning the nonsampling error of 
tho enrollment and degrees surveys draws 
extensively on the "HEGIS Post-Survey 
Validation Study" conducted in 1979. 

Further information on HEGIS/IPEDS may be 
obtained from: 

William Freund 

Postsecondary Education Statistics Division 
National Center for Education Statistics 
555 New jersey Avenue NW 
Washington, DC 20208-5652 

Earned Decrees Conferred. This survey was part 
of the HEGIS series throughout its existence. 
However, the degree classification taxonomy 
was revised in 1970-71 and 1982-83. Though 
information from survey years 1970-71 through 
1981-82 is directly comparable, care must be 
taken if information before or after that period is 
included in any comparison. Degrees-conferred 
trend tables arranged by the 1982-83 
classification were added to the Condition to 
provide consistent data from 1970-71 to 1983-84. 
Data in this edition on associate's and other 
rormal awards below the baccalaureate, by field 
of study, are not comparable with figures for 



earlier years. The nonresponse did not appear 
to be a significant source of nonsampling error 
for this sur'/ey. The return rate over the years 
was extremely high, with the response rate for 
the 1983-84 survey at 95 percent. Because of the 
high return rate, nonsampling error caused by 
imputation was also minimal. 

The major sources of nonsampling error for this 
survey were differences between the HEGIS 
program taxonomy and taxonomies used by the 
colleges, classification of double majors and 
double degrees, operational problems, and 
survey timing. In the 1979 validation study, 
these sources of nonsampling error were found 
to contribute to an error rate of 0.3 percent 
overreporting of bachelor's degrees and 1.3 
percent overreporting of master's degrees. The 
differences, however, varied greatly among 
fields. Over 50 percent of the fields selected for 
the validation study had no errors identified. 
Categories of fields that had large differences 
were business and management, education, 
engineering, letters, and psychology. It was also 
shown that differences in proportion to the 
published figures were less than 1 percent for 
most of the selected fields that had some errors. 
Exceptions to these were: master's and Ph.D. 
programs in labor pnd industrial relations (20 
percent and 8 percent); bachelors's and master's 
programs in art education (3 percent and 4 
pi>rcent); bachelor's and Ph.D. programs in 
business and commerce, and in distributive 
education (5 percent and 9 percent); master's 
programs in philosophy (8 percent); and Ph.D. 
programs in psychology (11 percent). 

Beginning with the 1986-87 academic year, the 
IPEDS completions survey replaced the HEGIS 
Earned Dc^^rees Conferred survey. 

Fall Enrollment in Colle;^es and Universities. This 
survey was part of the HEGIS series since ils 
development. The enrollment survey response 
rate was relatively high; the 1985 response rate 
was 92 percent. Major sources of nonsampling 
error for this survey were classification 
problems, the unavailability of needed data, 
interpretation of definitions, the survey due date, 
and operational errors. Of these, the 
classification of students appears to have been 
the main source of error. Institutions had 
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problems in correctly classifying first-time 
freshmen, other first-time students, and 
unclassified students for both full-time and 
part-time categories. These problems occurred 
most often at 2-year institutions (both private 
and public) and private 4-year institutions. In 
1977-78, the classification problem led to an 
esti nated overcount of 11,000 full-time students 
and an undercount of 19,000 part-time students. 
Although the ratio of error to the grand total 
was quite small (less than 1 percent), the 
percentage of errors was as high as 5 percent for 
detailed student levels and even higher at 
certain disaggregated levels. 

Beginning with fall 1986, the survey system was 
redesigned with the introduction of the 
Integrated Postsecondary Education Data System 
(IPEDS, see above). The new survey system 
comprises all postsecondary institutions, but dlso 
maintains comparability with earlier surveys by 
allowing HEGIS institutions to be tabulated 
separately. The new system also provides for 
preliminary and revised data releases. This 
allows the Center flexibility to release early data 
sets while still mai'-taining a more accurate final 
data base. 

Fnll Staff in Posfst'CoMtiun/ Imtitutious. This 
survey collects data on the number of full-time 
and part-time employees in postseco' ,dary 
institutions, by occupation and sex. It combines 
selected data from the EEO-6 survey conducted 
by the U.S. Equal Employment Opportunity 
Commission (see sepamte description above) 
with data it collects from institutions not 
covered by the EEO-6. 

The EEO-6 collects staff data from all public and 
private higher education institutions. Higher 
education institutions are those accredited at the 
college level by an agency recogni/ed by the 
Secretarv, U.S. Department of Education. NCES 
collects staff data from postsecondary 
institutions not covered by the EEO-6, including 
those with fewer than 15 full-time employees. 

The Fall Staff survey includes the universe of 2- 
and 4-year institutions and a sample of less than 
2-year private institutions. For the fall of 1989, 
survey instruments were mailed to 6,669 in- 
scope postsecondary education institutions, 



including 2,576 4-year schools, 2,739 2-year 
schools, and 283 public less-than-2-year schools. 
Survey instruments were also mailed to a 
sample of 1,071 private nonprofit and 
proprietary schools which represented 5,002 of 
these schools. 

The Fall Staff survey had an overall response 
rate of 77.4 percent in 1989. This response rate 
was calculated as the ratio of the number of 
completed survey forms divided by the number 
of in-scopo institutions. The response rate for 
higher education institutions was 89.6 percent. 

Financinl Statistics of Institutions of Hi;^hcr 
Education. This survey was part of the HECIS 
series throughout its existence. A number of 
changes were made in the financial survey 
instruments in 1975. In 1982 another change 
was made to include Fell Grants in federal 
restricted grants and contracts revenues and 
restricted scholarships and fellowships 
expenditures. While these changes were 
significant, onlv comparable information on 
trends is presented in this report, except where 
noted. Finance tables for this publication have 
been adjusted by subti acting the Pell Grant 
amounts from the later data to maintain 
comparability with pre-1982 data. 

Other possible sources of nonsampling error in 
the financial statistics were nonresponse, 
imputation, and misclassification. The response 
rate has been over 90 percent for most of the 
years rt'ported. The response rate for the latest 
(fiscal year 1985) survey was 87.6 percent. 

Two gene ral methods of imputation were used. 
If the prior year's data were available for a 
nonresponding institution, these data were 
inflated using the Higher Education Price Index 
and adjusted according to changes in 
enrollments. If no previous year's data were 
available, current data were used from peer 
institutions selected for location (state or region), 
control, level, and enrollment si/.e of institution. 
For the most recent years reported, the 
imputation method did not include the 
adjustment for changes in enrollments, and new 
institutions which never reported to HEGIS 
surveys were not imputed. For the fiscal year 
1985 survey, survey forms were mailed to 3,379 
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institutions. Reports were received froni 2,959 
institutions, and data for 370 institutions were 
estimated based on their fiscal year 1984 reports 
inflated by the Higher Education Price Index. 
The remaining 50 institutions were not imputed 
because they had never responded to HEGIS 
surveys. The imputed current-fund 
expenditures of the nonrespondents were 
generally less than 3 percent of the aggregate 
U.S. total. 

To reduce reporting error, NCES used national 
standards for reporting finance statistics. These 
standards are contained in Colki^ca and Univcnihi 
Biiaiticas Adniiuhtrntion: Aiimiuii^trativc Services 
(1974 EiiUion), published by the National 
Association of College and University Business 
Officers; AudUii of Collc;^i's ami Uuivcrsiticii (as 
amended August 31, 1974), by the American 
Institute of Certified Public Accountants; and 
HF.GIS Financial Rcportini^ Guide (1980), by NCES. 
Wherever possible, definitions and formats in 
the survey form are consistent with those in 
these three accounting references. 

Institutional Charactmstica of Collc^^cs and 
Universities. This survey provided the basis for 
the universe of institutions presented in the 
Education Director}/, Colle;ies and Universities, and 
it was used in all other HEGIS data collection 
activities. The universe comprised institutions 
that offer at least a 1-year program of 
college-level studies leading toward a degree 
and that met certain accreditation criteria. In the 
fall, institutions included in the Directory the 
previous year received a computer printout of 
their information to update. All institutions 
reported were certified as eligible to be listed by 
the Division of Eligibility and Agency 
Evaluation within the U.S. Department of 
Education. 

Salaries. Tenure, and Fringe Benefits of l ull-Time 
Instructional Faculty. This survey has been 
C(.»nducted for most years from 1966-^7 to 
1987-88. Although the survey form was 
changed a number of times during those years, 
only comparable data are presented in this 
report. The data were collected from the 
individual colleges and universities. 



Until 1987, this survey differed from other 
HEGIS surveys in that imputations were not 
made for nonrespondents. Thus, there is greater 
possibility that the salary averages presented in 
this report may differ from the results of a 
complete enumeration of all colleges and 
universities. The response rate for the 1984-85 
survey was 86.3 percent. The response rate for 
public colleges was substantially higher than the 
response rate for private colleges. It is probable 
that the public colleges' salary data were more 
accurate than the data for private colleges. 
Other sources of nonsampling error included 
computational errors and misclassification in 
reporting and processing. NCES checked 
individual colleges' data for internal and 
longitudinal consistency and contacted the 
colleges to check inconsistent data. 



Intei^rated Postsecondari/ Education Data S}/steni 

The Integrated Postsecondary Education Data 
System (IPEDS) surveys all postsecondary 
institutions, including universities and colleges 
as well as institutions offering technical and 
vocational education beyond the high school 
level. This survey, which began in 1986, will 
both replace and supplement the previous one, 
the Higher Education General Information 
Survey (HEGIS). For a full description of the 
various programs contained in IPEDS, therefore, 
the reader is referred to a discussion of the 
various HEGIS programs outlined below. What 
follows in this section is a brief overview of the 
IPEDS program. 

The IPEDS consists of several integrated 
components that obtain information on who 
provides postsecondary education (institutions), 
who participates in it and completes it 
(students), what programs are offered and what 
programs arc completed, and the resources 
involved in the provision of inslitutionally based 
postsecondary education, both human resources 
and financial resources. Specifically, these 
components include: institutional characteristics 
including institutional activity; fall enrollment, 
including age and residence; fall enrollment in 
occupationally specific programs; completions; 
finance; staff; salaries of full-time instructional 
faculty; and academic libraries. 
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The higher educatii)n portion of this survey in a 
census of nil education institutions. However, 
data from the other technical and vocational 
institutions are collected through a sample 
survey. Thus, some portions of the data will be 
subject to sampling and nonsampling errors, 
while some portions will be subject only to 
nonsampling errors. The tabulations on 
institutional characteristics developed tor this 
edition of the Couditiou are based on lists of all 
institutions and are not subject to sampling 
errors. 

Further information on IFEDS may be obtained 
from: 

William Freund 

Postsecondary Education Statistics Division 
National Center for Education Statistics 
555 New Jersey Avenue NW 
Washington, DC 2021)8-5652 

Intenmtkmal As^c^smcnt of fAiiicatkmal Pro;^n'iis 

hvl99(l-91, a total of 20 countries assessed the 
mathematics and science achievement of 13-year- 
old students and 14 assessed 9-year-old students 
in these same subjects. Some countries assessed 
virtually all age-eligible children in the 
appropriate age group; others confined their 
samples to certain geographic regions, language 
groups, or grade levels. The definition of 
populations often followed the structure of 
school systems, political divisions, and cultural 
distinctions. In some countries, significant 
proportions of age-eligible children were not 
represented because they did not attend school 
(see notes to supplemental tables lTM-1-4 and 
ITS-1-4). Also, in some countries, low rates of 
school or student participation mean results may 
be biased. 

Typically, a random sample of 3,300 students 
from about 110 different schools was selected 
from each population at each age level; half 
were assessed in mathematics and half in 
science. A total of about 173,000 9- and 13-year- 
olds (those born in calendar years 1981 and 
1977, respectively) were tested in 13 different 
languages in March 1991. 



The achievement tests lasted one hour. These 
tests, given to 9-year-olds, included 62 questions 
in mathematics and 60 questions in science. 
Those for 13-year-olds included 76 questions in 
mathematics and 72 questions in science. In 
addition, students at each age spent about 10 
minutes responding to questions about their 
backgrounds and home and school experiences. 
School administrators completed a school 
questionnaire. 

Initial analyses involved the calculation of the 
percentage of correct answers and standard 
errors for individual questions, For each 
population, the weighted percentage of correct 
answers was calculated for each question. The 
results ol students who omitted questions at the 
end of sections because they did not reach them 
were excluded form the calculations for those 
questions. For each percentage correct, an 
estimate of its standard error was calculated 
using the jackknife procedure. Percentage and 
standard errors were calculated for subgroup-^ 
within each population, including gender and 
grade. Statistics for Canada were calculated 
using an appropriately weighted sample of 
responses drawn from the individual Canadian 
populations. 

Further information on this survey can be 
obtained from: 

Dawn D. Nelson 

Data Development Division 

National Center for Education Statistics 

555 New Jersey Avenue NW 

Washington, DC 20208-5605 

Niitkmal As^c^^mcnt of Educational Proj^^rc^^^ 

The National Assessment of Educational 
Progress (NAEP) is a Congressionally mandated 
study funded by the Office of Educational 
Research and Improvement, U.S. Department of 
Education. The oxcrall goal of the project is to 
determine the nation's progress in education. To 
accomplish this goal, a cross-sectionai study was 
designed and initially in\plemented in 1969. 
Periodically, NAEP has gathered information 
about levels of educational achievement across 
the country. NAEP has surveyed the 
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educational accomplishments of 9-, 13-, and 
17-year-oId students, and occasionally young 
adults, in 10 learning areas Different learning 
areas were assessed annually and, as of 1980-81, 
biennially. Most areas have been periodically 
reassessed in order to measure possible changes 
in education achievement. 

The reading, writing, U.S. history and civics 
asse.ssments presented in this publication were 
conducted by either the Education Commission 
of the States (1969-1983) or the Educational 
Testing Service (1983 to the present). NAEP 
in-school assessments were based on a deeply 
stratified three-stage sampling design to obtain a 
nationally representative sample by age and, 
beginning in 1983-84, by grade. The first stage 
of sampling entails defining and selecting 
primary sampling units (PSUs). For each grade 
level (3, 7, and 11 or 12), the second stage entails 
enumerating, stratifying, and randomly selecting 
schools, both public and private, within each 
rSU selected at the first stage. The third stage 
involves randomly selecting students within a 
school for participation in NAEP. Assessment 
exercises v/ere administered to small groups of 
students by specially trained personnel. 

Information from NAEP is subject to both 
nonsampling and sampling error. Two possible 
sources of nonsampling error are 
nonparticipation and faulty instrumentation. 
The effects of nonparticipation are in sonK' ways 
reduced through oversampling, although this 
does not assess the bias of nonparticipants. 
Instrumentation nonsampling error includes 
whether the NAEP assessment instruments 
measure what is being taught and in turn what 
is being learned by the students, ambiguous 
items or instructions, and insufficient time limits. 

For further information on NAEP, contact: 

Ciary Phillips 

Education Assessment Division 
National Center for Education Statistics 
555 New Jersey Avenue NW 
Washington, DC 20208-5653 



National Education longitudinal Study of 1988 

The National Educational Longitudinal Study of 
1988 (NEL5:88) is the third major longitudinal 
study sponsored by the National Center for 
Education Statistics. The two studies that 
preceded NELS:88, the National Longitudinal 
Study of the High School Class of 1972 (NLS-72) 
and High School and Beyond (HS&B) surveyed 
high school seniors (and sophomores in HS&B) 
through high school, postsecondary education, 
and work and family formation experiences. 
Unlike its predecessors, NELS:88 began with a 
cohort of eighth-grade students. 

IsjELS:88 is designed to provide trend data about 
critical transitions experienced by young people 
as they develop, attend school, and embark on 
their careers. It complements and strengthens 
state and local efforts by furnishing new 
information on how school policies, teacher 
practices, and family involvement affect student 
educational outcomes (i.e., academic 
achievement, persistence in school, and 
participation in postsecondary education). The 
base-year NELS:88 was a multi-faceted study 
questionnaire with four cognitive tests, and 
questionnaires for students, teachers, parents 
and the school. 

Sampling was first conducted at the school level 
and then at the student level within schools. 
The data were drawn from a nationally 
representative sample of 1,000 schools (800 
public schools; and 200 private schools, 
including parochial institutions). Within this 
school sample, 26,000 eighth-grade students 
were selected at random. The first followup 
revisited the same sample of students in 1990, 
when the 1988 eighth graders were in the 10th 
grade. Similar follow ups are planned for 1992, 
1994, and 1996. 

For more information on this survey, contact- 
Jeffrey A. Owings 

Elementary and Secondary Education Division 
National Center for Education Statistics 
555 New Jersey A\'enue NW 
Washington, DC 20208-5653 
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National Lon^itiuiiml Study 

The National Longitudinal Study (NLS) of the 
high school class of 1972 began with the 
collection of base-year survey data from a 
sample of about 19,000 high school seniors in 
spring of 1972. Five more foUowup surveys of 
these students were conducted in 1973, 1974, 
1976, 1979, and 1986. The NLS was designed to 
provide the education community with 
information on the transitions of young adults 
from high school through postsecondary 
education and the workpic^ce. 

The sample design for the NLS is a stratified, 
tv/o 'age probability sample of students from 
al! schools, public and private, in the 50 states 
and the District of Columbia with a 12th-grade 
enrollment during the 1971-72 school year. 
During the first stage of sampling, about 1,070 
schools were selected for participation in the 
base-year survey. As many as 18 students were 
selected at random from each of the sample 
schools. The si/es of the school and student 
samples were increased during the first foUowup 
survey. Beginning with the first foUowup and 
continuing through the fourth foUowup, about 
1,300 schools participated in the survey, and 
slightly under 23,500 students were sampled. 
The response rates for each of the different 
rounds of data collection have been 80 percent 
or higher. 

Sample retention rates across the survey years 
have been quite high. For example, of the 
individuals responding to the base-year 
questionnaire, the percentages who responded to 
the first, sectmd, third, and fourth foUowup 
questionnaires were about 94, 93, 89, and 83 
percent, respectively. 

Further information may be obtained from: 
Aurora D'Amico 

Postsecondary liducation Statistics Division 
National Center for Education Statistics 
553 New Jersev Avenue NW 
Washington, DC 20208-5652 



National Potitsccondary Student Aid Study 

The National Center for Hducation Statistics 
conducted the National Postsecondary Student 
Aid Study (NPSAS) for the first time during the 
1986-87 school year. This survey estaHlisluvl the 
first comprehensive student financial aid data 
base. Data were gathered from 1,074 
postsecondary institutions and approximately 
60,000 students and 24,000 parents. These data 
provided information on the cost of 
postsecondary education, the distributii n ot 
financial aid, and characteristics of both aidt\l 
and non-aided students and their families. The 
survey also provided data on the distributiiui ot 
financial aid, the nature of aid packages, and a 
profile of both aided and non-aided students. 

In response to the continuing need for these 
data, NCES conducted the second cycle ot 
NPSAS for the 1989-90 school year. In addition 
to replicating the earlier study, the 19^0 M'SAS 
contains enhancements to the 1987 methodology 
that will fully meet the data needs of the 
financial aid community and of policymakers. 

The 1990 in-school sample involved about 7(MHH) 
students selected from registrar lists of enrolUvs 
at 1,200 postsecondary instituticnis. The sample 
will include both aided and non-aided students. 
Student information su^h as field of studv, 
education level and attendance status (part-time 
or full-time) will be obtained from registrar 
records. Types and amounts of financial aid and 
family financial characteristics will be abstracted 
from school financial aid records. Also, 
approximately 26,000 parents of students wiU be 
sampled. Data concerning family composition 
and parent financial characteristics will be 
compiled. FoUowup data collections are 
expected at 2-year intervals. Students enrolU\l 
in postsecondary education for the first time in 
1990 will serve as the base i )r the longitU(iinal 
component of NPSAS. 



Further information about this survey may be 
obtained from: 

Andrew G. ivlalizio 

National Center for Educational Statistics 
555 New jersev Avenue NW 
Washington, l3c 20208-5652 
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National Survey of Postsccoudan/ Faculh/ (NSOPF- 
88) ^ 

The National Survey of Postsecondary Faculty is 
a comprehensive survey of higher education 
instructional faculty in the fall of 1987. It was 
the first such survey conducted since 1963. It 
gathered information regarding the 
backgrounds, responsibilities, workloads, 
salaries, benefits, and attitudes of both full- and 
part-time instructional faculty in 2- and 4-year 
institutions undei both public and private 
control. In addition, information was gathered 
from institutional and department-level 
respondents on such issues as faculty 
composition, new hires, departures and 
recruitment, retention, and tenure policies. 

There were three major components of the 
study: a survey of institutional-level respondents 
at a stratified random sample of 480 U.S. 
colleges and universities; a survey of a stratified 
random sample of 3,029 eligible department 
chairpersons (or their ecj^uivalent) within the 
participating 4-year institutions; and a survey of 
a stratified random sample of 11,013 eligible 
faculty members within the participating 
institutions. Response rates to the three surveys 
were 88 percent, 80 percent, and 76 percent, 
respectively. 

The universe of institutions from which the 
sample was selected was all accredited 
nonproprietary U.S. postsecondary institutions 
that grant a 2-year (AA) or higher degree and 
whose accreditation at the higher education level 
is recognized by the U.S. Department of 
Education. This includes religious, medical, and 
other specialized postsecondary institutions as 
well as 2- and 4-year nonspecialized institutions. 
According io the 1987 Integrated Postsecondary 
Education Data Systen (Il'EDS), this universe 
comprised 3,159 institutions. The universe does 
not include proprietary 2- and 4-year institutions 
or less-than-2-year postsecondary institutions. 

Further information about this survey may be 
obtained from: 

Linda Zimbler 

Postsecondary Education Statistics Division 
National Center for Education Statistics 



555 New Jersey Avenue NW 
Washington, DC 20208-5652 

Projections of Education Statistics 

Since 1964, NCES has published Projections of 
Education Statistics, projecting for elementary and 
secondary schools and institutions of higher 
education key statistics including enrollments, 
insliuctional staff, graduates, and earned 
degrees. Projections includes several alternative 
projection series and a method'^logy section 
describing the techniques and assumptions used 
to prepare them. Data in this edition of The 
Condition of Education reflect the intermediate 
Projection series only. 

Differences between the reported and projected 
values are, of course, almost inevitable. An 
evaluation of past projections revealed that, at 
the elementary and secondary level, projections 
of enrollment have been quite acoirate: mean 
absolute percentage differences for enrollment 
were less than 1 percent for projections from 1 to 
5 years into the future, while those for teachers 
were less than 4 percent. 

Since projections of time series are subject to 
errors both by the nature of statistics and the 
properties of projection methodologies, users are 
cautioned not to place too much confidence in 
the numerical values of the projections, 
important but unforeseeable economic and social 
changes may lead to differences. Rather, 
projections are to be considered as indicators of 
broad trends. 

For further information about projection 
methodology and accuracy, contact: 

Debra E. Gerald 

Statistical Standards and Methodology Division 
National Center for Education Statistics 
555 New jersey Avenue NW 
Washington, DC 20208-5650 

Survey of Recent College Graduates 

NCES has conducted periodic surveys of 
persons, about 1 year after graduation, to collect 
information on college outcomes. The "Recent 
College Graduates" surveys have concentrated 
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on those graduates entering the teaching 
profession. To obtain accurate results on this 
subgroup, graduates who are newly qualified to 
teach have been oversampled in each of the 
surveys. The survey involves a two-stage 
sampling procedure. First, a sample of 
institutions awarding bachelor's and master's 
degrees is selected and stratified by percentage 
of education graduates, control, and type of 
institution. Second, for each of the selected 
institutions, a sample of degree recipients is 
chosen. The response rates on the recent college 
graduates survey have tended to be low because 
of the great difficulty in tracing the students 
after graduation. Much more of the 
nonresponse can be attributed to invalid mailing 
addresses than to refusals to participate. Despite 
their shortcomings, the data are presented in this 
report because they provide valuable 
information not available elsewhere about 
college outcomes. Users should be cautious 
about drawing conclusions based on data from 
small samples. It is also likely that the data are 
somewhat biased since the more mobile 
students, such as graduate students, are the most 
difficult to track for the survey. 

The 1976 survey of 1974-75 college graduates 
was the first and smallest of the series. The 
sample consisted of 209 schools, of which 200 
(96 percent) responded. Of the 5,506 graduates 
in the sample, 4,350 responded, for a response 
rate of 79 percent, 

The 1981 survey was somev/hat larger, with a 
coverage of 301 institutions and 15,852 
graduates, Responses were obtained from 286 
institutions, for an institutional response rate of 
95 percent, and from 9,312 graduates (716 
others were determined to be out of scope), for a 
response rate of 62 percent. 

The 1985 survey requested data from 18,738 
graduates from 404 colleges. Responses were 
obtained from 13,200 students, for a response 
rate of 74 percent (885 were out of scope). The 
response rate for the colleges was 98 percent. 
The 1987 survey form was sent to 21,957 
graduates, Responses were received from 
16,878, for a response rate of 79.7 percent. 



Further information on this survey may be 
obtahied from: 

Peter Stowe 

I'ostsecondary Education Statistics Division 
National Center for Education Statistics 
555 New Jersey Avenue NW 
Washington, DC 20208-5652 

Sclwoh ami Staffing Survey 

Information on the school work force and 
teacher supply and demand are fundamental 
features of America's public and private school 
landscape. Yet, until recently, there has been a 
lack of data on characteristics of our children's 
teachers and administrators and their workplace 
conditions. The Schools and Staffing Survey 
(SASS) was designed to meet this need. This 
survey is a comprehensive public and private 
education database that combines and expands 
three separate surveys NCES has conducted in 
the past. These included surveys of teacher 
demand and shortage, of public and private 
schools, and of public and private school 
teachers. The school administrator survey is a 
new addition to the NCES database. 

Schools were the primary sampling unit for 
SASS, and a sample of teachers was selected in 
each school; public school districts were 
included in the sample when one or more of 
their schools was selected. The 1987-88 SASS 
included approximately 12,800 schools (9,300 
public and 3,:''0 private), 65,000 teachers (52,000 
public and 13,000 private), and 5,600 public 
school districts. The survey was conducted by 
mail with telephone followups. 

The SASS sample has been designed to support 
the following types of estimates and 
comparisons: national and state estimates for 
public schools and teachers; estimates for private 
schools and teachers at the national level and for 
selected orientation groupings; national 
comparisons of elementary, secondary, and 
combined schools and teachers. SASS was first 
conducted in the 1987-1988 school year, and 
again in 1991, and at 2-year intervals thereafter. 

Another component of SASS is the Teacher 
Followup Survey (TFS). It consists of a 
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subsample of SASS, and is implemented 1 year 
after the base-year survey. The survey identifies 
and collects data from various groups of 
teachers who were interviewed the previous 
year: 1) those persons who remain in the 
teaching profession, including those who remain 
in the same school, as well as those who have 
moved; and 2) those persons who have left the 
teaching profession. These data will be used to 
provide information about teacher attrition and 
retention in the public and private schools and 
project teacher demand during the 1990s. 

Further information on this survey may be 
obtained from: 

Marv Rollefson 

Elementary and Secondary Education Division 
National Center for Education Statistics 
555 New jersey Avenue NW 
Washington, D.C. 20208-5653 

Office for Civil Rights 

U.S. Department of Education 

The Office for Civil Rights (OCR) in tho U.S. 
Department of Education conducts periodic 
surveys of elementary and secondary schools to 
obtain data on the characteristics of students 
enrolled in public schools throughout the nation. 
Racial/ethnic status, gender, limited English 
proficiency, and handicapping conditions are 
among the characteristics covered by recent 
surveys. Such information is required by OCR 
to fulfill its responsibilities under Title VI of the 
Civil Rights Act of 1964, Title IX of the 
Education Amendments of 1972, and section 504 
of the Rehabilitation Act of 1973. The 1976 
survey was a complete census of public school 
districts in the nation. The 1984 and 1986 
surveys were based on samples. The universe, 
from which the districts were to be sampled 
was defined to be all public schools in the nation 
(50 states and the District of Columbia). A 
universe file maintained by the National Center 
for Education Statistics from its Common Core 
of Data was used. The selection factors used in 
selecting the sample were (1) minimum percent 
coveiage of a specific population variable, and 
(2) maximum percent standard deviation of a 



projection of a population variable from the 
sample to the universe total. 

Stratification also included district size and state. 
The 1984 survey was a stratified random sample 
of approximately 3,500 school districts, 
representing approximately 34,000 schools. For 
1986, the sample included 3,455 districts, 
containing 37,313 schools. Both the 1984 and 
1986 surveys are subject to sampling and 
nonsampling errors. 

For further information about these surveys 
contact 

Survey Branch, Office for Civil Rights 

Lawrence Bussey 

Room 5525, Switzer Building 

330 C Street SW 

Washington, DC 20202 

Office of Special Education and Rehabilitative 
Services 

U.S. Department of Education 

Awiital Report to Con;^rcss on the Implementation of 
the Education of the Handicapped Act 

The Education of the Handicapped Act (EHA) 
requires the Secretary of Education to transmit 
to Congress annually a report describing the 
progress in serving the nation's handicapped 
children. The annual report contains 
information on such children served by the 
public schools under the provisions of Part B of 
the EHA and for children served in state- 
operated programs (SOP) for the handicapped 
under Chapter I of the Education Consolidation 
and Improvement Act (£CIA). Statistics on 
children receiving special education and related 
services in various settings and school 
personnel providing such services are reported 
in an annual submission of data to the Office of 
Special Education and Rehabilitative Services 
(OSERS) by the 50 states, the District of 
Columbia, and the outlying areas. The child 
count information is based on the number of 
handicapped children receiving special 
education and related services on December 1 of 
each year for EHA and October 1 for Chapter I 
of ECIA/SOP. 
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Since each participant in programs for the 
handicapped is reported to OSERS, the data are 
not subject to sampling error. However, 
nonsampling error can occur from a variety of 
sources. Some states follow a noncategorical 
approach to the delivery of special education 
services but produce counts by handicapping 
condition only because EHA-B requires it. In 
those states that do categorize their 
handicapped students, definitions and labeling 
practices vary. In each case, ever, though states 
must use the federal definitions of the 
handicapping categories for reporting purposes, 
there is no way to judge the accuracy of these 
states' relabeling of their students for the federal 
count. Some states also have reported combined 
counts for some of the smaller categories of 
handicap. 

These variations in labeling practices may help 
explain why there have been inconsistencies 
both year to year within a given state and from 
state to state in the ways in which students with 
more than one handicapping condition have 
been categorized. However, federal and state 
efforts to ensure that children are being 
classified and reported appropriately and efforts 
to achieve greater consistency in classification 
and reporting among states help minimize these 
variations. 

Further infoimation on the Annual Report to 
Congress may be obtained from: 

Lou Danielson 

Office of Special Education and 
Rehabilitative Services 
Office of Special Education Programs 
Room 3523, Switzer Building 
330 C Street SW 
Washington, DC 20202 



Bureau of Justice Statistics 
U.S. Department of Justice 

National Chmc Survey, School Crime Supplement 

The National Crime Survey (NCS) conducted by 
the Bureau of Justice Statistics (BjS) collects data 
from a nationally representative sample of 
households. When a household is selected for 



inclusion in the sample, household members age 
12 are interviewed for inclusion in the sample, 
household members age 12 or older are 
interviewed every 6 months for 3 years. During 
each interview information is obtained about the 
personal victimizations, if any, experienced by 
the interviewee in the 6 months preceding the 
interview. One member, generally over the age 
of 18, is asked about all crimes committed 
against the household during the preceding 6 
months. 

The NCS measures both attempted and 
completed incidents of the violent crimes of 
rape, robbery and aggravated and simple 
assault; personal thefts with and without contact; 
and the household crimes of burglary, 
household larceny and motor vehicle theft. 

The School Crime Supplement to the NCS 
contains data collected in interviews conducted 
from January through June of 1989 as a 
supplement to the NCS data collection program. 
It focuses on personal crimes of violence and 
theft that were committed inside a school 
building or on school property only. 

The only eligible respondents for this school 
crime supplement were those household 
members who were between the ages of 12 and 
19, had attended school at any time during the 6 
months preceding the interview and were 
enrolled in a school which would advance them 
towards the eventual receipt of a high school 
diploma. 

Further inft)rmation on the School Crime 
Supplement to the National Crime Survey may 
be obtained from: 

Bruce Taylor 

Bureau of Justice Statistics 
633 Indiana Avenue NW 
Washington, DC 20531 



National Science Foundation 

Survey of Earned Doctorates 

The Survey of HarneJ Doctorates (SED) has been 
conducted annually by the National Research 
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Council, under contract, for the U.S. Department 
of Education, the National Endowment for the 
Humanities, the National Science Foundation, 
and other federal agencies since 1957. 
Information from the survey becomes part of the 
Doctorate Records File, which includes records 
for doctorates awarded since 1920 by regionally 
accredited universities and colleges. The 
universe consists of all recipients of doctoral 
degrees such as Ph.D. or D.Sc, but excludes the 
recipients of first-proressional degrees such as 
the J.D. or M.D. Approximately 95 percent of 
the annual cohort of doctorate recipients have 
responded to the questionnaire which is 
distributed through the cooperation of the 
Graduate Deans. Partial data from public 
sources are added to the file for nonrespondents. 
The data for a given year include all doctorates 
awarded in the 12-month period ending on June 
30 of that year. 

Data for the SED are collected directly from 
individual doctorate recipients. In addition to 
the field and specialty of the degree, the 
recipient is asked to provide educational history, 
selected demogi aphic data, and information on 
postgraduate work and study plans. The 
National Center for Education Statistics' "Survey 
of Earned Degrees," part of its Higher Education 
General Information Survey (HEGIS), collects 
data from institutions, not individuals. 
Therefore, the number of doctorates reported in 
SED differs slightly from HEGIS totals. Also, 
SED data are restricted to research doctorates. 

The differences between the two data series have 
been gLMierally consistent since 1960. The ratio 
of NCES/SED totals for all Ph.D.s has ranged 
from 1.01 to 1.06. 

Further information on this survey can be 
obtained from Summary Report: Doctorate 
Recipients from United States Universities, various 
years, published by the National Research 
Council, or by contacting: 

Office of Scientific and Engineering Personnel 
National Research Council 
2101 Constitution Avenue NW 
Washington, DC 20418 



Survey of Doctorate Recipients 

The Survey of Doctorate Recipients (SDR) is a 
biennial survey of individuals who have 
received doctorates in the humanities, sciences, 
and engineering over the past four decades. It 
has surveyed scientists (including social 
scientists and psychologists) and engineers since 
1973 and humanists since 1977. It is conducted 
by the National Research Council with support 
from the National Science Foundation, the 
National Endowment for the Humanities, the 
National Institutes of Health, the Department of 
Agriculture, and the Department of Energy. 

The population for the survey consists of 
individuals who have received doctorates during 
a 42-year period. To maintain the length of this 
timespan for each biennial survey, the two most 
recent graduating cohorts of Ph.D.s are added to 
the population, and the two oldest are 
eliminated. It is a longitudinal survey— that is, 
individual members of the survey panel are 
resurveyed every 2 years— and contains 
historical data on employment status, 
employment sector, primary work activity, 
academic rank, tenure status, salary, and other 
characteristics. 

For a more detailed discussion of the history of 
the SDR, the sample, and other methodological 
issues, see: National Research Council, 
Methodoh^^ical Report of the 1987 Survey of 
Doctorate Recipients, National Research Council, 
April 1989 (prepared by Mary Belisle). 

For further information, contact: 

Survey of Doctorate Recipients Project 
Office of Scientific and Engineering Personnel 
National Research Council 
2101 Constitution Avenue NW (Room GR 412) 
Washington, DC 20418 

Scientific and Eni^ijieerin;^ Expenditures at 
Universities and Colk\^es Survey 

The National Science Foundation's Survey of 
Scientific and Engineering Expenditures at 
Universities and Colleges originated in 1954 and 
has been conducted annually since 1972. The 
population surveyed in most years has consisted 
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of the 500 to 600 universities and colleges that 
grant a graduate science or engineering degree 
and /or annually perform at least $50,000 in 
separately budgeted research and development 
(RfkD), defined as current fund expenditures 
designed to produce specific research outcomes 
and funded either by an external agency to an 
institution or separately budgeted by an internal 
institution ui/.t. The institutions included in this 
survey population expend over 95 percent of the 
nation's academic R&D funds. In addition, 
approximately 17 university administered 
federally funded research and development 
centers (FFRDCs) that are engaged in basic or 
applied research, development, or management 
of R&D activities are surveyed. 

Since 1984 this survey has been conducted as a 
sample survey consisting of two strata: a 
certainty stratum including all doctorate- 
granting institutions, all historically black 
colleges and universities with R&D, and all 
university administered FFRDCs; and a 
probability stratum including a random sample 
of all nondoctorate-granting institutions that 
perform significant levels of research and 
development. 

Further information on thi s survey may be 
obtained from Guide to the Natioml ScicViCe 
Foundations Surveys of Academic Science and 
En^ineeriui^, December 1990, published by the 
National Science Foundation, or by contacting: 

Science and Engineering Activities Program 
Division of Science Resources Studies 
National Science Foundation, Room L-611 
Washir.gton, DC 20550 



published annually since 1975. Approximately 
125 to 135 schools have participated each year. 
With the exception of 1975 when about 9,400 
students participated in the survey, more than 
15,000 students have participated in the survey 
annually. For the class of 1990, about 15,200 
students responded to the survey. Over the 
years, the response rate has varied from 77 to 
84 percent. 

The data in this survey represent only high 
school seniors. Understandably, there will be 
some reluctance to admit illegal activities. Also, 
students who were out of school on the day of 
the survey were nonrespondents. The survey 
did not include high school dropouts. The 
inclusion of these two groups would tend to 
increase the proportion of individuals who had 
used drugs. A 1983 study found that the 
inclusion of the absentees could increase some of 
the drug usage estimates by as much as 2.7 
percent. (Details on that study and its 
methodology were published in Drug Use Amonf^ 
American Hii^h School Students, College Students, 
and Other Young Adults, by Lloyd D. Johnston, 
Patrick M. O'Malley, and Jerald G. Bachman, 
available from the National Clearinghouse on 
Drug Abuse Information, 5600 Fishers Lane, 
Rockville, MD 20857J 

Further information on this survey may be 
obtained from: 

National Institute on Drug Abuse 
Division of Epiden^ ^logy and 

Statistical Analysis 
5600 Fishers Lane 
Rockville, MD 20857 



National Institute on Drug Abuse 
U.S- Department of Health and Human 
Services 

The National Institute on Drug Abuse is the 
primary supporter of thi:» long-term study 
entitled M.onitoriug the Future: A Contiuuing 
Study of the Lifeslyles and Values of Youlh 
conciucted by the University of Michigan, 
Institute for Social Research. One component of 
the study deals with student drug abuse. 
Results of a national sample survey have been 
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2. Private Research and Froftfssional 
Associations | 

American College Testing Program 

The American College Testing (ACT) 
Assessment is designed to measure educational 
development in the areas of English, 
mathematics, social studies, and natural sciences. 
The ACT Assessment is taken by college-bound 
high school i>cadents and the test results are 
used to predict h nv well students might 
perform in coUege. 

Prior to the 19f^^5 school year, national norms 
were based on a 10 percent sample of the 
students taking the test. Sim e then, national 
norms have been based on the test scores of all 
students taking the test. Moreover, beginning 
with 1984-85 these norms have been based on 
the most recent ACT scores availr*. from 
students scheduled to graduate in the spring of 
the year. Duplicate test records are no longer 
used to produce national figures. 

Separate ACT standard scores are computed for 
English, mathematics, social studies, and natural 
science. ACT standard scores are reported for 
each subject area on a scale from 1 to 36. The 
four ACT standard scores have a mean (average) 
of about 19 and a standard deviation of about 6 
for college-bound students nationally. A 
composite score is obtained by taking the simple 
average of the foui standard scores and is an 
indication of student's overall academic 
development h'toss these subject areas. 

It should be noted that college-bound students 
v^ho take the ACT Assessment are not 
representative in some respects of college-bound 
students nationally. Fnrst, students who live in 
the Midwest, Rocky Mountains and Plains, and 
the South are ove^represented among 
ACT-lested studeiits as compared v/ith 
ciillege-bound students n ationally. Second, 
ACT-lested students te\id to enroll in publii; 
colleges and universities more frequently lhan 
do college-bound students nationally. 

The 1990 ACT assessm:}nt is j-ignificantlv 
differ^;nit from previous years. Consequently, it 
is not possible to make direct comparisons 



betw^een scores earned in 1990 and those scores 
earned in previous years. To permit continuity 
in tracking of score trends, ACT has established 
links between scores earned on ACT tests 
administered before October 1989 and scores on 
the new ACT The 1990 data are based on 
817,096 student;-; who graduated from high 
school in the spring of 1990 and who took the 
ACT assessment on national test dates during 
their junior or senior year. 

For further information, contact: 

The American College Testing Program 

2201 North Dodge Street 

P.O. Box 168 

Iowa City, lA 52243 



American Federation of Teachers 

The American Federation of Teachers (AFT) 
reports national and state average salaries and 
earnings of teachers, other school employees, 
government v/orkers, and professional 
employees ovei the past 25 years. The AFT's 
survey of state deparmients of education obtains 
information on minimum salaries, experienced 
teachers reentering the classroom, and teacher 
age and experience. Most data from the survey 
are reported as received, although some data are 
confirned by telephone. These data are 
available in the AFT's annual report Salan/ ami 
Anah/sis of Salary Trends, While serving as the 
primcTy vehicle for reporting the results of the 
AFT's annual survey of state departments of 
education, several other data sources are also 
used in this report. 

Further information on this survey can be 
obtained from: 

American Federation of Teachers 
555 New jersey Avenue NW 
Washington, tX: 20001 



College Entrance Examination Board 

The Admissions Testing Program of the C\)llege 
Board comprises a number of college admissions 
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tests, including the Preliminary Scholastic 
Aptitude Test (PSAT) and the Scholastic 
Aptitude Test (SAT). High school students 
participate in the testing program as 
sophomores, juniors, or seniors— some more 
than once during these 3 years. If they have 
taken the tests more than once, only the most 
recent scores are tabulated. The PSAT and SAT 
report subscores in the areas of mathematics and 
verbal ability. 

The SAT results are not representative of high 
school students or college-bound students 
nationally since the sample is self-selected. 
Generally tests are taken by students who need 
the results to attend a particular college or 
university. The state totals are greatly affected 
by the requirements of its state colleges. Public 
colleges in a number of states require ACT 
scores rather than SAT scores. Thus the 
proportion of students taking the SAT in these 
states is very low and is inappropriate for any 
comparison. In recent years about 1 million 
high school students have taken the examination 
annually. 

Further information on the SAT can be obtained 
from: 

College Entrance Examination Board 
Educational Testing Service 
Princeton, NJ 08541 



Gallup Poll 

Each year the Gallup Poll conducts the "Public 
Attitudes Toward the Public Schools" survey, 
funded by Phi Delta Kappa. The survey includes 
interviews with approximately 1,600 adults 
representing the civilian noninstitutional 
population 18 years old and over. 

The sample used in the 22nd annual survey was 
made up of a total of 1,594 respondents and is 
described as a modified probability sample of 
the nation. Personal, in-home interviewing was 
conducted in representative areas of the nation 
and types of communities. Approximately 67 
percent of the respondents had no children in 
school, 30 percent were parents of children in 
public schools, and 6 percent had children 



attending nonpublic schools. This k)tal is 
greater than 100 percent because some parents 
had children attending both public and 
nonpublic schix)ls. 

The survey is a sample survey and is subject to 
sampling error. The size of error depends 
largely on the number of respondents providing 
data. For example, an estimated percentage of 
about 10 percent based on the responses of 1,000 
sample members has an approximate sampling 
error of 2 percent at the 95 percent confidence 
level. The sampling error for the difference in 
tv/o percentages (50 percent versus 41 percent) 
based on two samples of 750 members and 400 
members, respectively, is about 8 percent. 

Further information on this survey can be 
obtained from: 

Gallup Poll 
Phi Delta Kappa 
P.O. Box 789 

Bloomington, IN 47402-0789 

Graduate Record Examination Council 

All students who have taken the Graduate 
Record Examinations (GRE) General Test were 
asked a series of background information 
questions. These responses and the test scores 
themselves form the basis for continuing GRE 
Program research. In addition, these data are 
compiled and included in an annual report. The 
12th in the series is A Summmy of Data Collected 
From Graduate Record Lxaminations Test Takers 
During 1986-1987. 

The GRE cautions users of these data that 
"information in these reports is based solely on 
examinees who took the Graduate Record 
Examination (GRE) General Test and should not 
be interpreted as being representative of any 
other group. The report does not present data 
for all baccalaureate degree recipients, for all 
graduate school applicants, or for all first-time 
graduate school enroUees." Nevertheless, the 
test-taking group is a large subset (albeit a self- 
selected one) of each of these groups. 
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Further information on this and previous 
editions of the report may be obtained by 
contacting: 

Office of the GRE Program Director 
Educational Testing Service 
Princeton, NJ 08541 



National Education Association 

Estimates of School Statistics 

The National Education Association (NEA) 
reports revenues and expenditure data in its 
annual publication, Estimates of School Statistics. 
Each year NEA prepares regression-based 
estimates of financial and other education 
statistics and submits them to the states for 
verification. Gene. ally about 30 states adjust 
these estimates based on their own data. These 
preliminary data are published by NEA along 
with revised data from previous years. States 
are asked to revise previously submitted data as 
final figures become available. The most recent 
publication contains all changes reported to the 
NEA. 

Some tables in The Comiition of Education use 
revised estimates of financial data prepared by 
NEA because it was the most current source. 
Since expenditure data reported to NCES must 
be certified for use in the U.S. Department of 
Education formula grant programs (su^' as 
Chapter I of the Education Consolidation and 
Improvement Act), NCES data are not available 
as soon as NEA estimates. 

Further information can be obtained from: 

National Education Association— Research 
1201 16lh Street NW 
Washington, DC 20036 



Other Organizational Sources 

Organization for Economic Cooperation and 
Dovelopment 

The Organization for Economic Cooperation 
(OECD) and Development publishes analyses of 



national policies in education, training, and 
economics in 23 countries. The countries 
surveyed are: Australia, Austria, Belgium, 
Canada, Denmark, Finland, France, Germany, 
Ireland, Italy, Japan, Luxembourg, Netherlands, 
New Zealand, Norway, Portugal, Spain, Sweden, 
Switzerland, Turkey, United Kingdom, United 
States, and Yugoslavia. 

Since only developed nations, mostly European, 
are included in OECD studies, the range of 
analysis is limited. However, OECD data allow 
for some detailed international comparison of 
financial resources or other education variables 
to be made for this selected group of countries. 

Further information can be obtained fronv 
OECD 

2, rue Andre-Pascal 

75775 PARIS CEDEX 16, France 

United Nations Educational, Scientf^ic, and 
Cultural Organization 

The United Nations Educational, Scientific, and 
Cultural Organization (UNESCO) conducts 
annual surveys of education statistics of its 
member countries. Besides official surveys, data 
are supplemented by information obtained by 
UNESCO through other publications and 
sources. Each year more than 200 countries 
reply to the UNESCO surveys. In some cases, 
estimates are made by UNESCO for particular 
items such as world and continent totals. While 
great efforts are made to make them as 
comparable as possible, the data still reflect the 
vast differences among the countries of the 
world in the structure of education. While there 
is some agreement about the reporting of first- 
and second-level data, the third level 
(postsecondary education) presents numerous 
substantial problems. Some countries report 
only university enrollment while other countries 
report all postsecondary, including vocational 
and technical schools and correspondence 
programs. A very high proportion of some 
countries' third-level students attend institutions 
in other countries. While definition problems 
are many in this sort of study, other survey 
problems should not be overlooked. The 
member countries that provide data to UNESCO 
are responsible for their validity. Thus, data for 
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particular countries are subject to nonsampling 
error and perhaps sampling error as well. Some 
countries may furnish only rough estimates 
while data from other countries may be very 
accurate. Other difficulties are caused by the 
varying periodicity of data collection among the 
countries of the world. In spite of such 
problems, many researchers use UNESCO data 
because they are the best available. Users 
should examine footnotes carefully to recognize 
some of the data limitations. 

More complete information may be obtained 
from the Statistical Yearbook 
published by UNESCO or from: 

Office of Statistics 
UNESCO 
Place de Fontenoy 
75700 Paris, France 
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Academic support: (See Expenditures.) and personal use. Within each area, courses are 

assigned as follows. 



Appropriations (federal funds): Budget 
authority provided through the congressional 
appropriation process that permits federal 
agencies to incur obligations and to make 
payments. 

Appropriation (institutional revenues): An 
amount (other than a grant or contract) received 
from or made available to an institution through 
an act of a legislative body. 

Associate degree: A degree granted for the 
successful completion of a sub-baccalaureate 
program of studies, usually requiring at least 2 
years (or equivalent) of full-time college-level 
study. This includes degrees granted in a 
cooperative or work/ study program. 

Auxiliary enterprises: (See Revenues.) 

Average daily membership (ADM): The 

aggregate membership of a school during a 
reporting period (normally a school year) 
divided by the number of days school is in 
session during this period. Only days on which 
the pupils are under the guidance and direction 
of teachers should be considered as days in 
session. The average daily membership for 
groups of schools having varying lengths of 
terms is the average of the average daily 
memberships obtained for the individual 
schools. 

Baccalaureate degree: (See Bachelor's degree.) 

Bachelor's degree: A degree granted for the 
successful completion of a baccalaureate 
program of studies, usually requiring at least 4 
years (or equivalent) of full-time college-ievel 
study. 1 his includes degrees granted in a 
cooperative or work/study program. 

Carnegie unit: A standard of measurement 
used for secondary education that represents the 
completion of a course that meets one period per 
ciay for one year. 

In Indicator 25 Carnegie units are divided 
among 3 curricular areas: Academic, vocaticmal. 



Academic: Mathematics (basic, general, applied, 
pre-algebra, algebra I, geometry, 
advanced /other, advanced calculus); Science 
(survey, biology, chemistry, physics); English 
(survey, literature, composition, speech); Social 
Studies (American history. World history, 
American government, humanities/other); 
Fine Arts (fine arts and crafts, music, 
drama/dance); Foreign Languages (survey, 
English for speakers of other languages, years 
1-4 by language). 

Vocational: Consumer and Homemaking 
Education; General Labor Market Preparation 

(typewriting 1, introductory industrial arts, 
work experience/career exploration, general 
labor market skills); Specific Labor Market 
Preparation (agriculture/renewable resources, 
business, marketing and distribution, health 
occupations, occupational home economics, 
trade and industry, technical and 
communications). 

Personal Use: General skills; Health (physical 
education); Religion; Military Science. 

Catholic school: (See Orientation.) 

Cohort: A group of individuals who have a 
statistical factor in common, for example, year of 
birth. 

College: A postsecondary school which offers 
general or liberal arts education, usually leading 
to an associate's, bachelor's, master's, doctor's, 
or first-professional degree. Junior colleges and 
community colleges are included under this 
terminology. 

Combined elementary and secondary school: A 

school that encompasses instruction at both the 
elementary and the secondary levels. Examples 
of combined elementary and secondary school 
grade spans would be 1 through 12 or 5 throu^^.h 
12. 

Computer and information science; A group of 
instructional programs that describes computer 
and information sciences, including computer 
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programming, data processing, and information 
systems* 

Constant dollars: Dollar amounts that have 
been adjusted by means of price and cost 
indexes to eliminate inflationary factors and 
allow direct comparison across years. 

Consumer price index (CPI): This price index 
measures the average change in the cost of a 
fixed market basket of goods and services 
purchased by consumers. 

Control of institutions: A classification of 
institutions of elementary/secondary or higher 
education by whether the institution is operated 
by publicly elected or appointed officials (public 
control) or by privately elected or appointed 
officials and derives its major source of funds 
from private sources (private control). 

Current dollars: Dollar amounts that have not 
been adjusted to compensate for inflation. 

Current expenditures per pupil in enrollment: 

(See Expenditures) 

Current-fund expenditures: (See Expenditures.) 

Current-fund revenues: (See Revenues.) 

Current Population Survey (CPS): (See Guide 
to Sources, p»000) 

Dependent student: A student who under 
federal criteria is considered to be financially 
dependent on her or his parents or guafdi:ins. 
Most students are considered dependent until 
they are 24 years old. 

Dropout: The term is used both to describe an 
event — leaving school before graduating — and a 



status — an individual who is not in school and is 
not a graduate. Transferring schools, for 
example, from a public to a private schoo!, is not 
regarded as a dropout event. A perjron who 
drops out of school may later return and 
graduate. At the time the person left school 
initially, he/she is called a dropout. At the time 
the person returns to school, he/she is called a 
stopnmt. Measures to describe these often 



complicated behaviors include Ihv invent dropiml 
rate (or the closely related school persisttMue 
rate), the status dropout rate,, and the high 
school completion rate. 

Doctor's degree: An earned degree crtrrving the 
title of Doctor, The Doctor of Philosophy degree 
(Ph.D.; is the highest academic degree and 
requires mastery within a field of knowledge 
and demonstrated ability to perform scholarly 
research. Other doctorates are awarded for 
fulfilling specialized requirements in 
professional fields, such as education ({"dJ ).) 
musical arts (D.M.A.), business administration 
(D.B.A.), and engineering {^.Fn^. or D.F.S ). 
Many doctor's degrees in both academic and 
professional fields require an earned master's 
degree as a prerequisite. First-professional 
degrees, such as M.D. and are not 

included under this heading. 

Educational and general expenditures: iSii' 
Expenditures) 

Educational attainment: I he highest grade ot 
regular school attended and completed. 

Elementary school: A sctiool classifii\i .is 
elementary by state and Km al practice and 
composed of any span of grades P<tt abtive 
grade 8. A preschool or kindergarten school is 
mcluded under this heading only if it is an 
integral part of an elementary school or a 
regularly established school system. 

Elementary/secondary school: As rep<^:ted in 
this publication, includes only regular s(. hiH>i 
(i.e., schools that are part of state and Ku a! 
school systems, and also most not for pn>t!t 
private elementary/secondary schools, b(»th 
religiously affiliated and nonsectarian) Vhooi^ 
not reported include subcctllegialt* deparlinc^ts 
of insHtutions of higher education, residential 
schools for exceptional children, fi^denil s< hr.K>ls 
for Indians, and federal schools on military posts 
and other federal installations. 

Employed: Includes civilian, noninstilutii^n il 
persons whc« (1) worked during anv pari ot the 
survey week as paid employees, worked in tlv,'it 
own business, profession, or farm; or wt>rked 1^ 
hours or mori.^ as unpaid workers in a 
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family-owned enterprise; or (2) were not 
working but had jobs or businesses from whic h 
they were temporarily absent due to illness, bad 
weather, vacation, labor-management dispute, or 
personal reasons whether or not they were 
seeking another job. 

Engineering and engineering technologies: 
Instructional programs that describe the 
mathematical and natural sciences gained by 
study, experience, and practice and applied with 
judgment to develop ways to utilize 
economically the materials and forces of nature 
for the benefit of mankind. Includes programs 
that prepare individuals to support and assist 
engineers and similar professionals. 

English: A group of instructional programs that 
describes the English language arts, including 
composition, creative writing, and the study of 
literature. 

Enrollment: The total number of students 
registered in a given school unit at a given time, 
generally in the fall of a year. 

Expected family contribution (EFC): The 
amount that a family is expected to pay toward 
meeting postserondary costs of attendance 
(students and parents of dependent students are 
both expected to make contributions). This 
amount is determined through an analysis of 
need (for example, the Congressional 
Methodology) and is based on taxable and 
nontaxable income and assets as well as family 
size, the number of family members attending 
postsecondary institutions, extraordinary 
medical expenses, and so forth. For dependent 
students, the EFC consists of both a parental 
contribution and a separately calculated student 
contribution. The minimum student 
contribution in 1988-89 was $700 for freshmen 
and $900 for other undergraduates. 

Expenditures: Charges incurred, whether paid 
or unpaid, which are pre'>umed to benefit the 
current fiscal year. For elementary /secondary 
schools, these include all charges for current 
outlays plus capital outlays and interest on 
school debt. For institutions of higher 
education, these include current outlays plus 
capital outlays. For government, these include 



charges net of recoveries and other correcting 
transactions other than for retirement of debt, 
investment in securities, extension of credit, or 
as agency transaction. Government expenditures 
include only external transactions, such as the 
provision of perquisites or other payments in 
kind. Aggregates for groups of governments 
exclude intergovernmental transactions among 
the govemments. 

Academic support: This category of college 
expenditures includes expenditures for support 
services that are an integral part of the 
institution's primary missions of instruction, 
research, or public service. Includes 
expenditures for libraries, galleries, 
audio/visual services, academic computing 
support, ancillary support, academic 
administration, personnel development, and 
course and curriculum development. 

Current expenditures (elementary/secondary): 
The expenditures for operating local public 
schools, excluding capital outlay and interest 
on school debt. These expenditures include 
such items as salaries for school personnel, 
fixed charges, student transportation, school 
books and materials, and energy costs. 
Beginning in 1980-81, expenditures for state 
administration are excluded. 

Current expenditures per pupil in enrollment: 
(See Expenditures.) Current expenditures for 
the regular school term divided by the total 
number of students registered in a given 
school unit at a given time, generally in the fall 
of a year. 

Current-fund expenditures (higher education): 

Money spent to meet current operating costs, 
including salaries, wages, utilities, student 
services, public services, research libraries, 
scholarships and fellowships, auxiliary 
enterprises, hospitals, and independent 
operations. Excludes loans, capital 
expenditures, and investments. 

Educational and general expenditures: The 
sum of currfmt funds ex{ enditures on 
instruction, research, public service, academic 
support, student services, institutional support. 
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operation and maintenance of plant; and 
awards from restricted and unrestricted funds. 

instructic ; ^^hat category including 
expenditures of the colleges; schools; 
departments, and other instructional divisions 
of higher education institutions; and 
expenditures for departmental research and 
public service which are not separately 
budgeted. Includes expenditures for both 
credit and noncredit activities. Excludes 
expenditures for academic administration 
where the primary function is administration 
(e.g.; academic deans). 

Scholarships and fellowships: This category 
of college expenditures applies only to money 
given in the form of outright grants and 
trainee stipends to individuals enrolled in 
formal coursework, either for credit or not. 
Aid to students in the form of tuition or fee 
remissions is included. College work-study 
funds are excluded and are reported under 
the program in which the student is working. 
In the tabulations in this volume; Pell Grants 
are not included in this expenditure category. 

Expenditures per pupil: Charges incurred for 
a particular period of time divided by a 
student unit of measure; such as enrollment, 
average daily attendance or average daily 
membership. 

Federal aid: Student financial aid whose source 
is the federal government. 1 his aid can either be 
provided by or administered by a federal 
agency. Federal agencies providing aid include 
the Department of Education, Department of 
Health and Human Services, Department of 
Defense, Veterans Administration; and the 
National Science Foundation. Federal aid can be 
in the form of grantS; loans, and work-study aid. 

Federal funds: Amounts collected and used by 
the federal government for the general purposes 
of the government. There are four types of 
federal fund accounts: the general fund; special 
fundS; public enterprise funds; and 
intragovernmental funds. The major federal 
fund is the general fund; which is derived from 
general taxes and borrowing. Federal funds also 



include certain earmarked collections; such as 
those generated by and used to finance a 
continuing cycle of business-type operations. 

First-professional degree: A degree that 
signifies both completion of the academic 
requirements for beginning practice in a given 
profession and a level of professional skill 
beyond that normally required for a bachelor's 
degree. This degree usually is based on a 
program requiring at least 2 academic years of 
work prior to entrance and a total of at least 6 
academic years of work to complete the degree 
program, including both prior-required college 
work and the professional program itself. By 
NCES definition, first-professional degrees are 
awarded in the fields of dentistry (D.D.S or 
D.M.D.), medicine (M.D.); optometry (O.D.). 
osteopathic medicine (D.O.), pharmacy (D.Phar.); 
podiatric medicine (D.P.M.), veterinary medicine 
(D.V.M.), chiropractic (D.C. or D.C.M.), law 
(J.D.), and theological professions (M.Div. or 
M.H.L.). 

Fiscal year: The yearly accounting period for 
the federal government, which begins on 
October 1 and ends on the following September 
30. The fiscal year is designated by the calendar 
year in which it ends; for example; fiscal year 
1992 begins on October 1; 1991; and ends on 
September 30; 1992. (From fiscal year 1844 to 
fiscal year 1976 the fiscal year began on July 1 
and ended on the following June 30.) 

Foreign languages: A group of instructional 
programs that describes the structure and use of 
language that is common or indigenous to 
people of the same community or nation; the 
same geographical area; or the same cultural 
traditions. Programs cover such features as 
sound, literature; syntaX; phonology, semantics, 
sentences, prose, and verse; as well as the 
development of skills and attitudes used in 
communicatmg and evaluating thoughts and 
feelings through oral and written language. 

Full-time enrollment: The number of students 
enrolled in higher education courses with total 
credit load equal to at least 75 percent of the 
normal full-time course load. 
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Full-time-equivalent (FTE) enrollment: For 

institutions of higher education, enrollment of 
full-time students, plus the full-time equivalent 
of part-time students as reported by institutions. 
In the absence of an equivalent reported by an 
institution, the Fl^E enrollment is estimated by 
adding one-third of part-time enrollment to 
full-time enrollment. 

Full-time instructional faculty: Those member'^ 
of the instructbn/research staff who are 
employed full-time as defincvl by the institution, 
including faculty with released time for research 
and faculty on sabbatical leave. Full-time counts 
exclude faculty who are employed to teach less 
than two semesters, three quarters, two 
trimesters, or two 4-month sessions; 
replacements for faculty on sabbatical leave or 
those on leave without pay; faculty for 
preclinical and clinical medicine; faculty who are 
donating their services; faculty who are 
members of military organizations and paid on a 
different pay scale from civilian employees; 
academic officers, whose primary duties are 
administrative; and graduate students who assist 
in the instruction of courses. 

GED recipient: A person who has obtained 
certification of high school equivalency by 
mef?ting state requirements and passing an 
approved exam, which is intended to provide an 
appraisal of the person's achievement or 
performance in the broad subject matter areas 
usually required for high school graduation. 
(See GED test.) 

General educational development (GED) test: 
A test administered by the American Council on 
Education as the basis for awarding a high 
school equivalent certification. 

Geographic region: The four regions used by 
the Bureau of the Economic Analysis of the U.S. 
Department of Commerce, the National 
Assessment of Educational Progress, and the 
National Education Association are as follows 
(Note that the National Education Association 
designated tlie Central region as Middle region 
in its classification): 



Northeast 

Connecticut 
Delaware 

District of Columbia 
Maine 
Maryland 
Massachusetts 
New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New York 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
Vermont 

Central (Middle) 

Illinois 
Indiana 
Iowa 
Kansas 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Missouri 
Nebraska 
North Dakota 
Ohio 

South Dakota 
Wisconsin 
Utah 

Washington 
Wyoming 

Government appropriation: An amount (other 
than a grant or contract) received from or made 
available to an institution through an act of a 
legislative body. 

Government grant or contract: Revenues from a 
government agency for a specific research project 
or other program. 

Graduate: An individual who has received formal 
recognition for the successful completion of a 
prescribed program of studies. 

Graduate record examination (GRE): Multiple- 
choice examinations administered by the 
Educational Testing Service and taken by 
applicants who are intending to attend certain 
graduate schools. Two generalized tests are 
offered, plus specialized tests in a variety of 
subjects areas. Ordinarily, a student will take only 



Southeast 

Alabama 
Arkansas 
Florida 
Georgia 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Mississippi 
North Carolina 
Soufh Carolina 
Tennessee 
Virginia 
West Virginia 

West 

Alaska 
Arizona 
California 
Colorado 
Hawaii 
Idaho 
Montana 
Nevada 
New Mexico 
Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Texas 
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the specialized test that appHes to the intended 
field of study. 

Grant: Also known as scholarships, these are 
funds for postsecondary education that do not 
have to be repaid. 

Gross domestic product (GDP): Gross national 
product less net property income from abroad. 
Both gross national product and gross domestic 
product aggregate only the incomes of residents of 
a nation, corporate and individual, deriving 
directly from the current production of goods and 
services. However, gros:- national product also 
includes net property from abroad. (See also Gross 
national product.) 

Gross national product (GNP): A measure of the 
money value of the goods and services available to 
the nation from economic activity. GNP can be 
viewed in terms of expenditure categories which 
include purchases of goods and services by 
consumers and government, gross private domestic 
investment, and net exports of goods and services. 
The goods and services included are largely those 
bought for final use (excluding illegal transactions) 
in the market economy. A number of inclusions, 
however, represent imputed values, the most 
important of which is rental value of 
owner-occupied housing. GNP, in this broad 
context, measures the output attributable to the 
factors of production — labor and 
property — supplied by U.S. residents. 

High school: A secondary school offering the final 
years of high school work necessary for 
graduation, usually including grades 10, 11, 12 (in 
a 6-3-3 plan) or grades 9, 10, 11, and 12 (in a 6-2-4 
plan). 

High school program: A program of studies 
designed to prepare students for their 
postsecondary education and occupation. Four 
types of programs are usually 
distinguished— academic, vocational, general, and 
personal use. An academic program is designed to 
prepare students for continued study at a college 
or university. A vocational program is designed to 
prepare students for employment in one or more 
semiskilled, skilled, or technical occupations. A 
general program is designed to provide students 
with the understanding and competence to 
function effectively in a free society and ur^ually 
represents a mixture of academic and vocational 



components. A personal use program provides a 
student with general skills in areas such as health, 
religion, and military science. 

Higher education: Study beyond secondary school 
at an institution that offers programs terminating 
in an associate, baccalaureate, or higher degree. 

Higher education institutions (general definition): 
Institutions providing education above the 
instructional level of the secondary schools, usually 
beginning with grade 13. Typically, these 
institutions include colleges, universities, graduate 
schools, professional schools, and other 
degree-granting institutions. 

Higher Education Price Index: A price index 
which measures average changes in the prices of 
goods and services purchased by colleges and 
universities through current-fund education and 
general expenditures (excluding expenditures for 
sponsored research and auxiliary enterprises). 

Humanities: Instructional programs in the 
following fields: area and ethnic studies, foreign 
languages, letters, liberal/general studies, 
muUi/ interdisciplinary studies, philosophy and 
religion, theology, and the visual and performing 
arts. 

Independent operations: A group of 
self-supporting activities under control of a college 
or university. For purposes of financial surveys 
conducted by the National Center for Education 
Statistics, this category is composed principally of 
federally funded research and development centers 
(FFRDC). 

Inflation: An upward movement in gen^^al price 
levels that results in a decline of purchasing 
power. 

Institutional support: The category of higher 
education expenditures that inckides day-to-day 
operational support for colleges, excluding 
expenditures for physical plant operations. 
Examples of institutional support include j^eneral 
administrative services, executive direction and 
planning, legal and fiscal operations, and 
community relations. 

Instruction: (See Expenditures) 
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Instructional staff: Full-time-equivalent number of 
positions, not the number of different individuals 
occupying the positions during the school year. In 
local schools includes all public elementary and 
secondary (junior and senior high) day-school 
positions that are in the nature of teaching or in 
the improvement of the teaching-learning situation. 
Includes consultants or supervisors of instruction, 
principals, teachers, guidance personnel, librarians, 
psychological personnel, and other instructional 
staff. Excludes administrative staff, attendance 
personnel, clerical personnel, and junior college 
staff. 



In practice, there are many ways of making this 
determination about a individual student which 
are being used by school systems across the United 
States. These include various cominations of home 
language surveys, informal teacher determination, 
formal interviews, and a number of types of 
assessment tests for classification, placement, and 
monitoring of progress. 

Loan: Borrowed money that must be repaid. 

Local education agency (LEA): (See School 
district.) 



Labor force: Persons employed as civilians, 
unemployed, or in the armed services during the 
survey week. The "civilian labor force" comprises 
all civilians classified as employed or unemployed. 
(Also see Employed and Unemployed.) 

Life sciences: Life sciences are instructional 
programs that describe the systematic study of 
living organisms. Life sciences include biology, 
biochemistry, biophysics, and zoology. 

Limited-English proficient: A concept developed 
tc assist in identifying those language minority 
students (children from language backgrounds 
otlier than English) who need language assistance 
services, in their own language or in English, in 
the schools. The Bilinguai Education Act, 
reauthorized in 1988 (P.L. 100-297), describes a 
limiled English proficient {LED student as one 
who: 

1 ) meets one or more of the following 
conditions: 

a) the student was born outside of the 
United States or whose native language 
is not English; 

b) the student comes from an environment 
where a language other than English is 
dominant; or 

c) the student is American Indian or 
Alaskan Native and comes from an 
environment where a language other 
•-han English has had a significant 
impact on his/her level of English 
language proficiency; and 

2) has sufficient difficulty speaking, n ading, 
writing, or understanding the English 
language to deny nim or her the 
opportunity to learn successfully in English- 
only classrooms. 
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Master's degree: A degree awarded for successful 
completion of a program generally requiring 1 or 2 
years of full-time college-level study boy ond the 
bachelor's degree. One type of master's degree 
including the Master of Arts degree, or M.A., and 
the Master of Science degree, or M.S., is awarded 
in the liberal arts and sciences for advanced 
scholarship in a subject field or discipline and 
demonstrated ability to perform scholarly research. 
A second type of master's degree is awarded for 
the completion of a professionally oriented 
program, for example, an M.Ed, in education, an 
M.B.A. in business administratior, an M.F.A. in 
fine arts, an M.M. in music, an M.S.W. in social 
work, and an M.P.A. in public administration. A 
third type of master's degree is rewarded in 
professional fields for study beyond the 
first-professional degree, for example, tho Master 
of Laws (LL.M.) and Master of Science in various 
medieal specializations. 

Mathematics: A group of instructional programs 
that describes the science of logical symbolic 
language and its application. 

Metropolitan population: The population residing 
in metropolitan statistical areas (MSAs). (See 
Metropolitan statistical area.) 

Metropolitan Statistical Area (MSA): A large 
population nucleus and the nearl^y communities 
which have a high degree of economic and social 
integration with that nucleus. Each MSA consists 
of one or more entire counties (or county 
equivalents) that meet specified stand£)rds 
pertaining to population, commuting ti^is, and 
metropolitan character. In New England, towns 
and cities, rather than counties, arc ihe basic units. 
MSAs ate designated by the Office o^ Management 
and Budget. An MSA includes ^ city and, 
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generally, its entire urban area and the remainder 
of the county or counties in which the urban area 
is located. A MSA also includes such additional 
outlying counties which meet specified criteria 
relating to metropolitan character and level of 
commuting of workers into the central city or 
counties. Specified criteria governing the 
definition of MSAs recognized before 1980 are 
published in Standard Metropolitan Statistical 
Areas: 1975, issued by the Office of Management 
and Budget. 

New MSAs were designated when 1980 counts 
showed that they met one or both of the following 
criteria: 

Inchided a city with a population of at least 
50,000 within their corporate limits; or 

Included a Census Bureau-defined urbanized 
area (which must have a population of at least 
50,000) and a total MSA population of at least 
100,000 (or, in New England, 75,000). 

Modal grade: The modal grade is the year of 
school in which the largest proportion of students 
of a given age is enrolled. Enrolled persons are 
classified according to their relative progress in 
school, that is, whether the grade or year in which 
they were enrolled was below, at, or above the 
modal (or typical) grade for persons of their age at 
the time of the survey. 

National Assessment of Educational Progress 
(NAEP) (See Guide to Sources, p. OOU) 

Natural sciences: A group of fields of study 
which includes the life sciences, physical sciences, 
and mathematics. 

Nonmetropolitan residence group: The 
population residing outside metropolitan statistical 
areas. (See Metropolitan statistical area.) 

Nonsupervisory instructional staff: Persons such 
as curriculum specialists, counselors, libvarians, 
remedial specialists, and others possessing; 
education certification but not responsible for 
day-to-day teaching of the same group of pupils. 

Nui'sery school: (See preprimary). 

Obligations Amounts of orders placed, contracts 
awarded, services received, or similar legally 



binding commitments made by federal agencies 
during a given period that will require outlays 
during the same or some future period. 

Orientation (private school): The group or 
groups, if any, with which a private 
elementary/secondary school is affiliated, or from 
which it derives subsidy or support: 

Catholic school: A private school over which 
a Roman Catholic church group exercises some 
control or provides some form of subsidy. 
Catholic schools for the most part include 
those operated or supported by: a parish, a 
group of parishes, a diocese, or a Catholic 
religious order. 

Other religious school: A private school 
affiliated with an organi^.ed religion or 
denomination other than Roman Catholicism 
or which has a religious orientation other than 
Catholic in its operation and curriculum. 

Nonsectarian school: A private school whose 
curriculum and operation are independent of 
religious orientation and influence in all but 
incidental ways. 

Outlays: The value of checks issued, interest 
accrued on the public debt, or other payments 
made, net of refunds and reimbursements. 

Part-time enrollment: The number of students 
enrolled in higher education courses with a total 
credit load less than 75 percent of the normal 
full-time credit load. 

Persona! income: Current income received by 
persons from all sources minus their personal 
contributions for social insurance. Classified as 
"persons" are individuals (including owners of 
unincorporated firms), nonprofit institutions 
serving individuals, private trust funds, and 
private noninsured welfare funds. Personal 
income includes transfers (payments not resulting 
from current production) from government and 
business such as social security benefits, and 
military pensions, but exciudes transfers among 
persons. 

Physical sciences: Physical sciences are 
instructional programs that describe inanimate 
objects, processes, or matter, energy, and associated 
phenomena. Physical sciences include astronomy. 
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astrophysics, atmospheric sciences, chemistry, 
geology, physics, planetary science, and science 
technologies. 



Postsecondary education: The provision of formal 
instructional programs with a curriculum designed 
primarily for students who have completed the 
requirements for a high school diploma or 
equivalent. This includes programs of an 
academic, vocational, and continuing professional 
education purpose, and excludes avocational and 
adult basic education programs. 

Treprimary: Elementary education programs for 
children who are too young for first-grade. The 
year before first-grade is called kindergarten; the 
year(s) before kindergarten are called preschool, 
nursery school, or prekindergarten. Not included 
in prekindergarten is essentially custodial care 
provided in private homes. Prekindergarten 
programs may be provided in regular elementary 
schools (with kindergarten, first- and higher grade 
programs) or in preschools (with only 
prekindergarten programs.) 

Prekindergarten: (See preprimary). 

Private school or institution: A school or 
institution which is controlled by an individual or 
agekicy other than a state, a subdivision of a state, 
or the federal government, which is usually 
supported primarily by other than public funds, 
and the operation of whose program rests with 
other than publicly elected or appointed officials. 

Proprietary institution: An educational institution 
that is under private control but whose profits 
derive from revenues subject to taxation. 

Racial/ethnic group: Classification indicating 
general racial or ethnic heritage based on 
self-identification, as in data collected by the 
Bureau of the Census, or on observer identification, 
as in data collected by the Office for Civil Rights. 
These categories are in accordance with the Office 
of Management and Budget standard classification 
scheme presented below: 



Black: A person having origins in any of the 
black racial groups in Africa. Normally 
excludes persons of Hispanic origin except for 
tabulations produced by the Bureau of the 
Census, which are noted accordingly in this 
volume. 

Hispanic: A person of Mexican, Puerto Rican, 
Cuban, Central or South American, or other 
Spanish culture or origin, regardless of race. 

Asian or Pacific Islander: A person having 
origins in any of the original peoples of the Far 
East, Southeast Asia, the Indian subcontinent, 
or the Pacific Islands. This area includes, for 
example, China, India, Japan, Korea, the 
Philippine Islands, and Samoa. 

American Indian or Alaskan Native: A 

person having origins in any of the original 
peoples of North America and maintaining 
cultural identification through tribal affiliation 
or community recognition. 

Remedial education: Instruction for a student 
lacking those reading, writing, or math skills 
necessary to perform college-level work at the level 
required by the attended institution. 

Revenues: All funds received from external 
sources, net of refunds, and correcting transactions. 
Noncash transactions such as receipt of services, 
commodities, or other receipts "in kind" are 
excluded as are funds received from t!ie issuance 
of debt, liquidation of investments, and nonroutine 
sale of property. 

Auxiliary enterprises: (See Revenues). This 
category includes those essentially 
self-supporting operations which exist to 
furnish a service to students, faculty, or staff, 
and which charge a fee that is directly reiated 
to, although not necessarily equal to, the cost 
of the service. Examples are residence halls, 
food services, college stores, and intercollegiate 
athletics. 



Current-fund revenues (higher education): 

White: A person having origins in any of the Money received during the current fiscal yt 

original peoples of Europe, North Africa, or from revenue which can be used to pay 

the Middle East. Normally excludes persons of obligations currently due, and surpluses 

Hispanic origin except for tabulations reappropriated for the current fiscal year, 
produced by the Bureau of the Census, which 
are noted accordingly in this volume. 
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Salary: The total amount regularly paid or 
stipulated to be paid to an individual, before 
deductions, for personal services rendered while 
on the payroll of a business or organization. 

Scholarships and fellowships: (See Expenditures) 

Scholastic Aptitude Test (SAT): An examination 
administered by the Educational Testing Service 
and used to predict the facility with which an 
individual will progress in learning college-level 
academic subjects. 

School climate: The social system and culture of 
the school including the organizational structure 
of the school and values and expectations within it. 

School district: An education agency at the local 
level that exists primarily to operate public schools 
or to contract for public school services. Synonyms 
are "local basic administrative unit" and "local 
education agency." 

School year: The 12-month period of time 
denoting the beginning and ending dates for 
school accounting purposes, usually from July 1 
through June 30. 

Science: The body of related courses concerned 
with knowledge of the physical and biological 
world and with the processes of discovering and 
validating this knowledge. 

Secondary school: A school comprising any span 
of grades beginning with the next grade folUnving 
an elementary or middle-school (usually 7, 8, or 9) 
and ending with or below grade 12. Both junior 
high schools and senior high schools are included. 

Social and behavioral sciences: A group of 
scientific fields of study which includes 
anthropology, archeology, crirr 'nology, 
demography, economics, geography, history, 
international relations, psychology, sociology, and 
urban studies. 

Social studies: A group of instructional programs 
that describes the substantive portions of behavior, 
past and present activities, interactions, and 
organizations of people associated together for 
religious, benevolent, cultural, scientific:, political, 
patriotic, or other purposes. 



Sorioeconomic status (SES): For the High School 
and Beyond study and the National Longitudinal 
Study of the High School Class of 1972, the SES 
index is a composite of five equally weighted, 
standardized components: father's education, 
mother's education, family income, father's 
occupation, and household items. The terms high, 
middle, and low SES refer to the upper, middle 
two, and lower quartiles of the weighted SES 
composite index distribution. 

Staff assignments, elementary and secondary 
school: 

District administrators: The chief executive 
officers of education agencies (such as 
superintendents and deputies) and all others 
with district-wide responsibility. Such 
positions may be business managers, 
administrative assistants, coordinators and the 
like. 

District administrative support staff: Those 
personnel that are assigned to the staffs of the 
district administrators. They may be clerks, 
computer programmers and others concerned 
with the functioning of the entire district. 

Guidance counselors: Professional staff whose 
activities involve counseling with students and 
parents, consulting with other staff members 
on learning problems, evaluating the abilities 
of students, assisting students in personal and 
social development, providing referral 
assistance, and working with other staff 
members in planning and conducting guidance 
programs for students. 

Instructional (teacher) aides: Those staff 
members assigned to assist a teacher with 
routine activities associated with teaching (i.e., 
those activities requiring minor decisions 
regarding students, such as monitoring, 
conducting rote exen ises, operating 
equipment, and clerking). Volunteer aides are 
not included in this category. 

Librarians: Staff n\embers assigned to perform 
professional library service activities such as 
selecting, acquiring, preparing, cataloging, and 
circulating books and other printed materials; 
planning the use of the library by students, 
teachers and other members of the 
instructional staff; and guiding individuals in 
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their use of library books and materials, which 
are maintained separately or as part of an 
instructional materials center. 

Other support services staff: All staff not 
reported in other categories. This group 
includes media personnel, social workers, data 
processors, health maintenance workers, bus 
drivers, security cafeteria workers, and other 
staff. 

School administrators: Those staff members 
whose activities are concerned with directing 
and managing the operation of a particular 
school. They may be principals or assistant 
principals, including those who coordinate 
school instructional activities with those of the 
local education agency (LEA) and other 
appropriate units. 

Stopout: (See dropout). 

Tax expenditures: Losses of tax revenue 
attributable to provisions of the federal income tax 
laws that allow a special exclusion, exemption, or 
deduction from gross income or provide a special 
credit, preferential rate of tax, or a deferral of tax 
liability affecting individual or corporate income 
lax liabilities. 

Technical/professional fields: A group of 
occupationally oriented fields of study, other than 
engineering and computer science, which include 
agriculture and agricultural sciences, architecture, 
business and management, communications, 
education, health sciences, home economics, law, 
library and archiv \\ sciences, military science^, 
parks and recreation, protective services, and 
public affairs. 

Total expenditure per pupil in average daily 
attendance: Includes all expenditures allocable to 
per pupil costs divided by average daily 
attendance. These allocable expenditures include 
current expenditures for regular school programs, 
interest on school debt, and capital outlay. 
Beginning in 1980-81, expenditures for state 
administration are excluded and expenditures for 
other programs (summer schools, community 
colleges, and private schools) are included. 

Tuitior* and fees: A payment or charge for 
instruction or compensation for services, privileges, 
or the use of equipment, books, or other goods. 



Type of higher education institutions: 

4-year institution: An institution legally 
authorized to offer and offering at least a 
4-year program of college-level studies wholly 
or principally creditable toward a baccalaureate 
degree. In some tables a further division 
between universities and other 4-year 
institutions is made. A "university" is a 
postsecondary institution which typically 
comprises one or more graduate professional 
schools, (See also University.) 

2-year institution: An institution legally 
authorized to offer and offering at least a 
2-year program of college-level studies which 
terminates in an associate degree or is 
principally Ci'editable toward a baccalaureate 
degree. 

Undergraduate students: Students registered at an 
institution of higher education who are working in 
a program leading tf) a baccalaureate degree or 
other formal award below the baccalaureate such 
as an associate degree. 

Unemployed: Civilians who had no employment 
but were available for work and (1) had engai.,ed 
in any specific jobseeking activity within the past 4 
weeks, (2) were waiting to be called back to a job 
from which they had been laid off, or (3) were 
waiting to report to a new wage or salary job 
within 30 days. 

University: An institution of higher education 
consisting of a liberal arts college, a diverse 
graduate program, and usually two or more 
professional schools or faculties and empowered to 
confer degrees in various fields of study. 

Urbanicity: In the Schools and Staffing Survey 
school administrators are asked to describe the 
community in which their school is located. The 
results are su-nmarized in four variab^os: 

Rural/farming— A rural or farming community. 

Small cih//toum~A small city or town of fewer 
than 50,000 people that is not a suburb of a 
larger city. 

Suburban— A suburb of a medium-sized city 
(50,000-100,000 people), large city 
(100,000-500,000 people), very large city (o\'er 
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500,00'. people), a military base or station, or 
an Indian reservation. 

Urbau—A medium-sized, large, or very large 
city. 

Vocational education: Organized educational 
programs, services, and activities which are 
directly related to the preparation of individuals 
for paid or unpaid employment, or for additional 
preparation for a career, requiring other than a 
baccalaureate or advanced degree. 

Work-study: A generic term for programs 
designed to provide part-time employment as a 
source of funds pay for postsecondary education 
as well as a federal program, that is administered 
through postsecondary institutions. 

Year-round, full-tim^ worker: One who worked 
primarily at full-time civilian jobs for 50 weeks or 
more during the preceding calendar year. 



school during a reporting period (normally a school year) 
divided by the number of days school is in session during 
this period. Only days on which the pupils are under the 
guidance and direction of teachers should be considered 
days In session. 



SOURCES: 

Handicapped Children, 34 Code of Federal Regulations S 
300.5(1986). 

The McGraw-Hill Dictionary of Modern Economics. New 
York: McGraw-HilL 1975. 

National Education Association, Esfimotes of School 
Statistics. 1984-85. Washington, D.C.. 1985. 

Pearce, David W., The Dictionary of Modern Economics. 
Cambridge, Massachusetts: The MIT Press, 1981. 

Shryock, H,S,, and Siegel, J.S., The Methods and Materials of 
Demography. Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government Printing 
Office, 1975. 

U.S. Deportment of Cominerce, BurecLi of the Census. 
Current Population Reports. Series P-20 "School Enroiiment- 
Social and Economic Characteristics of Students . October 
1988 and 1987." 

U.S. Department of Education, National Cent(.^r for 
Education Statistics. A Classification of Instructional 
Programs, Washington. D.C.: U.S. Government Printing 
Office, 1981. 

U.S. Department of Education. National Center for 
Education Statistics, Combined Glossary: Terms and 
Definitions From the Handbook of the State Educational 
Records and Reports Series, Washington, D.C U.S. 
Government Printing Office, 1974. 

U.S. Department of Education. Office for Civil Rights. 
Elementary and Secondary School Civil Rights Survey. 
Individual School Report {£D 102) 1984. Average daily 
attendance (ADA): The aggregate attendance of a 
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Following each entry is the related indicator numbers (e.g. 29, 30), supplemental table numbers (e.g. 29-1), 
and, when not available in the current edition, the volume number, indicator number, and year in brackets 
when last published (e.g. 2:1411991]). 



A 

Ability grouping 

use in eighth grade mathematics class, 42, 42-2 
Academic units 

taken by high school graduates, 25, 25-1 
Achievement, student 
college entrance examinations , 18, 18-1-9 
Graduate Record Examination (GRE) scores, 19, 

19-1, 19-2, 19-3 
National Assessment of Educational Progress 
(NAEP), by subject 
geography: high school seniors, 1:8 [1990] 
mathematics: 9-, 13-, and 17-year-olds, 14, 14-1, 

14- 2, 14-3, 14-4, 14-5 

mathematics: eighth graders, 42, 42-1, 42-2, 42-3, 
42-4 

reading: 9-, 13-, and 17-year-olds, 12, 12-1, 12-2, 
12-3, 12-4 

science: 9-, 13-, and 17-year-olds, 15, 15-1, 15-2, 

15- 3, 15-4 

U.S. history and civics: grades 4, 8, and 11, 1:7 
[1991] 

writing: grades 4, 8, and 11, 13, 13-1, 13-2 
international comparisons 
mathematics: 9-, and 13-year-olds, 16, 16-1, 16-2, 
16-3, 16-4 

science: 9-, 13-year-olds, 17, 17-1, 17-2, 17-3, 17-4 
Administrators (See Staff) 
American College Testing Program, 18-2-3 
Associate degrees 

by race/ethnicity, 24-1, 24-2 

by sex, 24-1, 24-2 

number awarded, 36, 36-1 

Attacks at school, behavior taken to avoid, 43-1 
Attainment, 

educational and economic outcomes, 29, 29-1, 29-2, 
29-3, 29-4, 30, 30-1, 3()'2, 30-3, 30-4, 30-5, 30-6, 31, 
31-1,31-2,31-3, 2:13 11990] 

and voting rales, 32 

by age and racial/ethnic group, 6, 20, 20-1, 20-2 
by race/ethnicity, 22, 22-1, 22-2, 22-3 
by sex, 22, 22-1,22-2, 22-3 
international comparisons, 21, 23, 23-1, 23-2, 2:8 
11991] 

Attrition of teachers 58, 58-1 

Attendance status, preprimary education, 33 

B 

Bachelor's degrees 
by race/ethnicity, 24, 24-1, 24-2, 26, 26-1, 26-2 



by sex, 24, 24-1, 24-2, 26, 26-1, 26-2 

field of study, 26, 26-1, 26-2 

number awarded 36, 36-1 

ratio to first-time freshmen, 2:9 [1990] 

science and engineering, 28, 28-1, 28-2, 28-3 

time-to-degree, 2:6 [1991] 
Bilingual education 

programs offered by schools, 40, 40-1 
Business and management 

degrees earned, 26, 26-1, 26-2, 27, 27-1, 27-2, 27-3, 
27-4 

C 

Calculators 

use in eighth grade mathematics class, 42, 42-1, 
42-2, 42-3, 42-4 
Catholic ji'chools, tuition, 10 
Carnegie units, total earned, 25, 25-1 
Certification of teachers, 1:30 [1991] 
College entrance examinations, 18, 18-1, 18-2, 18-3, 

18-4, 18-5, 18-6.. 18-7, 18-8, 18-9 
Computers 

student use, 1:15 [1991] 

use in eighth grade mathematics class, 42, 42-1, 
42-2, 42-3, 42-4 
Completion rates 

high school, 6, 20, 20-1, 20-2 

international comparison of high school, 21 
Continuous attendance 

in higher education, 5, 5-2, 5-3 

in secondary education, 5, 5-1, 5-3 
Control of institution (higher education) 

enrollment, 35, 35-1, 35-2, 35-3, 38, 38-1, 38-2 

faculty salaries, 56, 56-1 

staff, 54-1, 54-2, 54-3 

student financial aid, 52, 52-1, 52-2 
Cost of education 

elementary /secondary education, 10 

higher education (See also Tuition/fees, 
Expenditures) 
net price, 2:4 [1991] 
Course- taking 

and achicvenuMU, 42, 42-1, 42-2, 42-3, 42-4 

patterns, 25, 25-1, 25-2, 25-3 
Credits earned 

in subject fields, 1:13 [1990], 1:14 [1991] 

in curriculum track, 25, 25-1, 25-2, 25-3 
Crime in school 

reports of victimization, 43 

behavior taken to avoid attacks at school, 43-1 
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Curriculum 
high school, 25, 25-1,25^2, 25-3 
higher education (See Field of study) 

D 

Day care (extended day), 

programs and services offered by schools 40, 40-1 
Degrees earned 
Associate's degrees 
by race/ethnicity, 24-1, 24-2 
by sex, 24-1,24-2 
number awarded, 36, 36-1 
Bachelor's degrees 
by race/ethnicity, 24, 24-1, 24-2, 26, 26-1, 26-2 
by sex,24, 24-1, 24-2, 26, 26-1, 26-2 
field of study, 26, 26-1,26-2 
number awarded, 36, 36-1 
ratio to first-time freshman, 2:9 [19901 
science and engineering, 28, 28-1, 28-2, 28-3 
time-to-degree, 2:6 119911 
Doctor's degrees 
bv race/ethnicity, 24-1, 24-2, 26, 26-1, 26-2 
by sex, 24-1, 24-2, 26, 26-1, 26-2, 27, 27-3, 27-4 
earned by foreign students, 21 [1991] 
field of study, 26, 26-1, 26-2, 27, 27-3, 27-4 
number awarded, 36, 36-1 
time-to-degree, 16 [19911 
science and engineering, 28, 28-1, 28-2, 28-3 
First-professional degrees 
by race/ethnicity, 24-1, 24-2 
by sex, 24-1, 24-2 
number awarded, 36, 36-1 
Master's degrees 
by race/ethnicity, 24-1, 24-2, 26-1, 26-2 
by sex, 24-1, 24-2, 26-1, 26-2, 27, 27-1, 27-2 
earned by foreign students, 21 [1991] 
field t)f study, 26-1, 26-2, 27, 27-1, 27-2 
number awarded, 36, 36-1 
science and engineering, 28, 28-1, 28-2, 28-3 
Diagnostic and prescriptive services, 

programs and services offered by schools, 40, 40-1 
Doctor's degrees 
by race/ ethnicity, 24-1, 24-2, 26, 26-1, 26-2 
by sex, 24-1, 24-2, 26, 26-1, 26-2, 27, 27-3, 27-4 
earned by foreign students, 21 [19911 
field of study, 26, 26-1, 26-2, 27, 27-3, 27-4 
number awarded, 36, 36-1 
time-to-degree, 16 [19911 
science and engineering, 28, 28-1, 28-2, 28-3 
Doctorate recipients/holders 
new recipients with jobs in higher education, by 

field, 59, 59-1, 59-2 
employment plans, 59-3 
employed in higher education. 



nvw doctorates, 39, 59-1, 59-2 
aged 55 and older, 60, 60-1 
Dropouts (See also Persistent attendance) 
status rates, 20, 20-1,20-2 
cohort rates, 6 
Drug use 

among high school seniors, 44, 44-1, 44-2, 44-3, 
44-4 

among college students, 44-5 



Harnings (See also Salaries) 

by educational attainment, 31, 31-1 , 31-2 , 31-3 

of recent college graduates, 2:17 [19911 

total earnings of faculty, 30 [1991| 
Economic outcomes, by educational attainment 
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